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A. 


Aaron, cir’-en. [Lofty Mountain, Moun- 
tain of Light, or Teacher.] First high priest 
of the Hebrews [Ex. xxviii. 1], sonof Amram, 
and elder brother of Moses.[Ex. vi. 20. | Being 
® more ready speaker than Moses, he was 
appointed to assist, his brother in their in- 
terviews with Pharaoh and in guiding and 
controlling the Israclites in their journe 
from Egypt toCanaan. [Ex. iv. 16; vii. x. 

Aaron married Elisheba, the daughter of 
Amminadab, and had four sons, Nadab, 
Abihu, Eleazar, and Ithamar. [Ex. vi. 23.] 
Aaron and his sons were specially and 
divinely appointed to the priest.s oftice [Heb. 
v. 4], but before his consecration, and while 
Moses was in the Mount receiving the law 
from God, the people became impatient, and 
Aaron, at their request, made them the image 
ef a calf, castin gold, and permitted them to 
indulge in idolatrous rites. [Ex. xxxii. 1-6.] 
There were aggravating circumstances at- 
tending this act (Ex. xxxii. 25] which made 
ib peculiarly evil, and Aaron was shortly 
afterwards punished severely by the loss of 
his two sons. [Ley. x. 1,2.] Still later, Aaron 
and his sister Miriam fayoured a conspiracy 
in the camp, and spoke reproachfully con- 
cerning Moses. [Num. xii. 1-15.] Subse- 
quently, Korah and others were offended 
both with Moses and Aaron, charging them 
with taking upon themselves authority which 
belonged as much to others as to them. 
Moses expostulated in vain, and the rebels 
were suddenly destroyed. [Num. xvi.] In- 
mediately after this fearful exhibition of 
divine wrath, the Israelites renewed their 
murmurings against Moses and Aaron[ Num. 
xvi, 41]. A dreadful plague having ap- 
peared suddenly in the midst of them, Aaron 
took a censer, with incense, and ran quickly 
into the midst of the congregation, and stood 
between the living and the dead, until he 
had made an atonement for them, and the 
plague was stayed. [Num., xvi. 44-50.] A 
signal attestation was granted to Aaron’s 
official authority, whichshould for ever have 
ropressed rebellion. [Num. xvii. 10.] | 

en the a, of water was miracu- 
lously furnished in the desert of Zin, Aaron 


: or 


neglected to acknowledge the omnipotence 
of God [Num. xx. 7-13], and for this he was 
denied the privilege of entering in'o the 
promised land. In the fortieth year after he 
had left Egypt, he was commanded te go up 
with Moses his brother, and Eleazar bis son, 
into Mount Hor, in sight of all the congra- 
gation, that he might die there, [Num. xx. 
28.] Whe place of Aaron’s death is called 
Mosera in Deuteronomy x. 6; but the same 
spot is denoted in both passages. Some 
commentators are of opinion that the verses 
6, 7, 8, 9, in the tenth of Deuteronomy, are 
an interpolation. Burckhardt, however, tells 
us that Mount Hor stands upon the western 
side of a va.ley once called Mosera. Josephus 
and other Jewish authorities place the sepul- 
chre of Aaron on Mount Hor, where it is still 
venerated by the Arabs. 

The circumstances of Aaron's death are 
peculiarly interesting and impressive. On 
his way to the mount, his official robes were 
transferred to Eleazar, his son and successor. 
Aaron died at the age of 123 years. Tho 
people mourned for him thirty days. [Num. 
xx, 29.] Aaron is called the saint, or holy 
one, of the Lord [Ps. evi. 16]. B. about 2430; 
D. 2553 A.M. 

Aanonires, air’-on-ites, [1 Chron. xii. 27.] 
Levites of the family of Aaron: the priests 
who served the sanctuary. Hleazar, Aaron’s 
s0n, was their chief: the high priest who 
succeeded his father Aaron. [Num. iv. 16. ] 

As. (See Montn.) 

Apappon, ab-bad’-don. [The Destroyer. ] 
{Rev. ix. 11.] The Hebrew name for the 
angel of the bottomless pit, and answering te 
the Greek name Apollyon, 

Apana, ab/-ba-na, [2 Kings’v. 1%.] A 
river of Syria, near Damascus, supposed to 
be one of the branches of the Barradi, or 
Chrysorrhoas. It rises at the foot of Mount 
Lebanon; divides into several small streams 
eastward of Damascus, watering the whole 
country in the vicinity; then they unite 
again, and the river continues its course till 
it empties into a small marshy lake, fifteen 
or twenty miles distant from the city. 

This and the river Pharpar supplied an 
abundance of water, and rendered the coun- 
try around Damascus, though on the edge of 
a desert, one of the most beautiful an? fertile 
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spots in that part of the world; while the 
Btreams of Judea or Israel, with the excep- 
tion of the Jordan, are nearly dry the greater 
part of the year, and, running in deep and 
rocky channels, give but partial fertility to 
the (and through which they flow. This may 
well account for the question of Naaman the 
Syrian :—‘“‘ Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters 
of Israel?” 

Azar, ai-bar’-im. [Deut. xxxii.49.] A 
generalname given to a mountainous ridge, 
running from north to south, east of Jordan, 
and before the northern border of Moab. 
Nebo was one of the conspicuous mountains 
in the chain, and Pisgah was one of the high- 
est of the summits cf Nebo. The modern 
Mount Dhana is supposed to be a part of 
Abarim, Ije-abarim [Num. xxi. 1z.], mean- 
ing ‘‘heaps of Abarim,” is another name for 
the same chain. 

Appa, al-ba. [Rom. viii. 15.] Tae Hebrew 
word ab, from which abba is derived, signi- 
Zes, in its root, acquiescence. The title abba 
was not allowed to be used by servants or 
saves when addressing the head of the 
Dmily,—a circumstance which gives much 
ibrce to the term in the passage cited. The 
Avi meaning of this term cannot be expressed 
in our language. It implies a high degree 
ot love, confidence, and submission, as wel] 
e3 a most endeared and intimate connection 
and fellowship. [Mark xiv. 36; Gal. iv. 6.] 
The word ab (meaning father) is mentioned 
as one of the first and simplest words of in- 
fancy. [lsa. viii. 4.] We have an illustra- 
tion of its simplicity in the a-b ab of our 
children’s spelling books. « 

Agpon, Gd/-don. The son of Hillel, an 
Ephraimite; he judged the Israelites eight 
years. [Judg. xii. 14.] a.M. 2840. 

Aspon, son of Micah, one of Josiah’s mes- 
fengers sent to consult Huldah. [2 Chron. 
XXXiv. 20. | = 

Axspon, a city of the tribe of Asher. [Josh. 
XXxXi. 20. | 

ABEDNEGO, ai-bed’-ne-go, [Servant of 
Light.] [Dan. i. 7.] One of the captive He- 
brew youths taken by Nebuchadnezzar into 
Nebud. His original name was Azariah 
[the Help of Jehovah], but after the custom 
of the Babylonians to give new names to 
their servants, it was changed to that of 
Abednego. He, with others, refused to eat 
of the king’s meat, preferring to live upon 
the simplest food than defile themselves 
with idolatrous practices, or the eating of 
things offered to idols. When Nebuchad- 
hezzar commanded [Dan. iii.] that all his 
subjects should worship the golden image 
which he had set up, Abednego, with his 
companions Shadrach and Meshach, flatly 
refused. As a punishment for their offence 
they were cast into a fiery furnace—a furnace 
heated ‘‘ one seven times more than it was 
wont to be heated ;”’ the men who cast them 
lm were overwhelmed by the fury of the 
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flames, but the three young men were UnR- 
hurt. ‘There was not a hair of their head 
singed, neither were their coats changed, 
nor did the smell of fire pass on them.” 
When the king looked into the furnace, he 
saw the men were not alone, but that the 
“Son of God”—by which expreesion it is 
moss probable weshould understand an 
angel—walked with them. The furnace was, 
no doubt, an enclosure so constructed that 
one could observe what was going on inside, 
the mouth of the furnace being probably an 
iron gate. Astonished by the wondrous 
sight which he beheld, Nebuchadnezzar 
ordered the release of the young men, and 
made 2 new decree as tyrannical in its true 
character as the edict under which the young 
men had been convicted. [About a.m. 2424. 

Asxt, ai/-bel. [A breath, a vapour. ] e 
secord son of Adam and Eve. [Gen. iv. 2. 
He appears to have been a true worshipper 
of God. From the narrative we learn thet 
he offered a sacrifice of blood, an offering cf 
his flock; while his elder brother Cain gave 
a thank-offering of the fruits of the ground. 
Abel’s sacrifice was accepted, and Cain’s 
offering rejected; the result was that Cain, in 
bitter indignation against his brother, rose 
up and murdered him. [Gen. iv. 3-8] In 
the New Testament [Matt. xxiii. 35], Abel 
is distinguished by the title, righteous. He 
is also one of the faithful ‘‘elders” men 
tioned in the Epistle to the Hobrews. [Hehb, 
xi. 4.) [About a.m. 128.] 

Azz, Great Stone of, a’-bel [1 Sam. vi. 
18], was in the field of Joshua of Beth- 
Shemesh, where the ark of the Lord rested 
when it was returned by the Philistines to 
Kirjath-Jearim. 

ABEL-BETH-MAACHAH, a’/-bel-beth-ma’-a-ker, 
[2 Kings xv. 29.] A city im the northern dis- 
trict of the tribe of Napthali, lying south- 
east of Cesarea Philippi. To this place 
Sheba, the son of Bichri, ficd and posted 
himself when pursued by Joab, general in- 
the army of David. The citizens, however, 
who feared a siege if they harboured him, 
cut off his head at the suggestion of a wo- 
man, and it was thrown over the wall to 
Joab. [2 Sam. xx. 14-22.] The city was 
afterwards captured. [1 Kings xy. 20; 2 
Kings xv. 29. ] 

ABEL-Matm, a/-bel-may’-im. [2 Chron. xvi. 
4.] Appears to be another name for Abel- 
beth-Maachah. 

ABEL-Mewotan, a’-bel-me-ho'-lah. [Judg. 
vii. 22. A town in the plain of Jordan, dis- 
tinguished as the birthplace of Hlisha. [x 


Kings xix. 16, | 
AbEL-Mizraim, a/-bel-miu’-ray-im, [Ths 
Mourning of the Egyptians.] [Gen.i.10, r1.} 
The place where Joseph and his company 
halted seven days, in passing from Egypt to © 
Canaan to bury Jacob. 
AsBrEt-Sairrim, or Suirrr, a/-bel-shid’-tim, 
um. xxxiii. 49; xxv. 1.] <A town six or 
seven miles distant from the east henk of the 
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ns eat 
Jordan, opposite to Jericho. It was the place 
of one of the last encampments of the Is- 
raelites on that side of the river. Some have 
supposed (and modern geographers confirm 
the opinion) that Shittim was a village, and 
Abel-Shittim the plain or valley in which it 
was situated. It was at this place, almost at 
the end of their journeyings, that the Israel- 
ites fell into the grossest idolatry, for which 
they were visited with a desolating plague 
which destroyed 25,000 people. The spies 
whom Joshua sent to Jericho went from 
Shittim. [Josh. ii. r.] 

Astra, Course of, a-bi’-a. In 1 Chron. xxiv. 
we have an account of the divisions of the 
priests into twenty-four classes, courses, or 
orders, who ministered at the altar in rota- 
tion. The courses were distinguished by 
the name of the most prominent member of 
the family from which the course was taken. 
The eighth of these courses fell to the family 
of Abia, or Abijah; and to this course be- 
longed Zechariah, the father of John the 
Baptist. [Luke i. 5.] 

AxBiaTHaR, a-bi'-a-thar. [Plenty.] [z Sam. 
XXii..20.] The tenth high priest of the Jews, 
and fourth in descent from Eli. Doeg, at 
the command of king Saul, fell upon the 
priests of the Lord at Nob, and slew them. 
Among the slain was Ahimelech. His son 
Abiathar escaped from the carnage, and 
taking with him some part of the priest’s 

arments, fed to David at Keilah, and told 

im what Saul had done. David received 
Abiatbar, and protected him, and he after- 
wards became high priest. Thus there 
were two hich priests in Isracl at the same 
time—Abiathar in the party of David, and 
Zadok ro the party of San! {2Sam. viii. 17]; 
but in consequence of his supporting 
Adonijah in his pretensions to the throne of 
David, Solomon, upon’ becoming king, 
thrust Abiathar out of the priesthood [1 
Kings ii. 27], and conferred the office exclu- 
sively upon Zadok. (See Zapox.) Thus 
was fulfilled the word of God to Eli [1 Sam. 
ii. 31]; for Abiathar was the last of the 

riesis of the house of Ithamar, to which 
fi belonged; and Zadok, who succeeded 
him, was of the family nf Eleazar; and so 
the priesthood passed into its former chan- 
nel. 

AstezeR, a-bi-e'-zer, [Help.] [Judg. viil. 
2.] ‘the passage contains a highly figura- 
tive expression. Gideon wss of the family 
of Abiezer. The Ephraimites complained 
because they were not called upon to go out 
to battle again‘ the Midianites. Gideon at- 
tempted to pacify them, representing his 
own yictory with a force of three hundred 
men—cthiefiy of the family of Abiezer—as 
of very little importance in comparison with 
the capture of tivo of the princes of Midian, 
which the men of Ephraim had accomplished. 
Though the latter, in respect to numbers, 
might ba asthe gleaning of the vineyard, 
yet, in the glory and importance of it, it was 
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more than the whole vintage which the men 
of Abiezer had gathered. A. mM. 2255, 

Axieain, ab/-e-gale. [The Father's cet 
{x Sam. xxy. 3.] The wise and beautifu 
wife of the churlish and wicked Nabal. 
When her husband had exposed himself ta 
the anger of David, by his rude and con- 
temptuous treatment of his messengers, 
Abigail hastened to meet him, while he was 
on his way with four hundred men to re- 
venge the insult. She managed the affair 
with so much prudence as to pacify David, 
and obtain his blessing, Abont. ten days 
after her return, the Lord visited Nabal with 
sickness, and he died, and Abigail became 
David's wife. a.M. 2943. 

Axnrau, a-bi’-hew. [God is ny Father.] 
(Ex. xxviii. 1.] One of the sons of Aaron, 
who, with his brothers, Nadab, Eleazar, and 
Ithamar, were separated orsetapart by God 
to the office of the priesthood. Soon after 
they entered on their sacred dutics, Nadab 
and Abihu were guilty of a violation of 
God’s commands respecting the manner of 
offering incense, and were instantly con- 
sumed, [Lev. x. 1, 2.] Thisevent happened 
in the wilderness of Sinai. The nature of 
their offence is very obvious; they used . 
common fire instead of the fire which they 
were required to use; and some suppose 
they were drawn into this presumptuous sin 
by the too free use of wine. 

AxBisaH, ab-i/-jah. [Father of tho Sea.} 
{x Kings xiv. x.] A son of Jeroboam, who 
died under interesting circumstances m 
early life. (See JzERopoAM.) 

Axsisam [2 Chron, xiii. 1], the son of Reho- 
boam and Michaiah, succeeded his father as 
king of Judah. He made war against Jero- 
boam, king of Israel, and defeated him with 
a loss of 500,coomen. Hebegan to reign in 
the 18th year of Jerohoam, and was sne- 
cecded by his son Asa, in the 2oth year of 
Jeroboam, so that he reigned only a part of 
three years. There is an apparent contra- 
diction in respect to the parentage of this 
personage, as it is given in 1 Kings xv. 2. 
and 2 Chron. xiii. 2, which may be explained 
as follows: Abishalom is the same with 
Absalom. [2 Chron. xi. 21.] Tha term 
daughter is given indifferently in tha Bible, 
not only to one’s own child, but to a niece, 
grand-daughter, or great grand-daughter. 
Rehoboam had already taken two wives 
from the family of David [2 Chron. xi. 18], 
and of course would find no difficulty im 
taking a third wife from the same family, in 
the line of Absalom. We have only to sup- 
pose, then, that Maachah and Michaiah 
mean the same person, and thatshe was the 
daughter of Uriel, and the grand-daughter of 
Absalom, and the whole difficulty is removed. 

AxILENR, ab'-be-le’-ne [Luke ii. 7], a pro- 
vince of Syria, lying west of Damascus and 
north of Galilee, of whiich Lysanias waa » 
governor in the time of tle ministry of Jola 
the Baptist: 4.p, 28, 
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Axsrmniicn, ab-bim'-me-lek. [King or father 
ofthe King.] [Gen. xx.2, and xxvi. 1], was 
king of Gerar, and being deceived by Abra- 
ham, he sent and toox Sarah, Abraham’s 
wife, to be hia wife. He was, however,warned 
in a dream of Sarah’s relation to Abraham, 
and thus withheid from the commission of 
Bin. (Gen. xx. 6.] Abimelech, having re- 
buked Abraham, restored Sarah to him 
with many gifts, and offered him a dwelling- 
place in any part of the land. God after- 
wards remitted the punishment of the family 
of Abimeleeh. At asubsequent period, Abi- 
melech (or his successor of the same name) 
was deceived, in like manner, by Isaac, re- 
specting his wife Rebekah, while they dwelt 
in Gerar during a,time of famine in Canaan. 
(Gen. xxvi, 6-10. 

Azsime ecu [Judg. ix. 18], a son of Gideon, 
who, after the death of his father, persuaded 
the men of Shechem to make him king. He 
afterwards put to death seventy of his 
brothers, w»2 dwelt in his father’s house at 
Ophrah, leaving only Jotham, the youngest, 
alive. After several defeats, he was, at last, 
mortally wounded by a piece of a millstone, 
thrown upon his head by a woman from the 
top of a tower in Thebez. That it might 
not be said a woman slew him, he called 
to his armour-bearcr to stab him with 
his ay and thus he died. [Judg. ix, 

4-57. 

i Azinapas, a-bin’-a-dab [Noble father. ] 
{: Sam. xvi. 3], one of the eight sons of 
Jesse, and one of the three of his sons who 
followed Saul in battle. 

Axinapas [1 Sam, xxxi. 2], one of Saul’s 
s0n8, who was slain at the battle of Gilboa. 

Apinapas. [1 Sam, vii. 1, and x Chron. 
xiii. 7.] A Levyite of Kirjath-Jearim, with 
whom theark of the Lord was deposited 
when it was recovered from the Philistines. 

ApinapaB. [1x Kings iv. 1z.] One of the 
twelve officers appointed by Solomon to pro- 
vide alternately, month by month, food for 
the king and his household. 

AxiraM, ab-i/-ram. [Father of Loftiness. ] 
(Num. xvi. 1.] One of the sons of Hliab, 
the Reubenite, who were destroyed with 
Korah, for a conspiracy against Moses. (See 
Korag.) 

Asrram. [1 Kings xvi. 34.] The first- 
born of Hiel the Bethelite. 

AbisHaG, ab/-i-shag. [Whore Father is 
Error.] [1 Kings i. 15.] A fair woman of 
Shunem, in the tribe of Issachar, who was 
selected by the servants of David to minister 
to him in his old age, and to cherish him. 
After David’s death, and the ascension of 
Solomon to the throne, Adonijah desired 
Abishag in marriage, but Solomon perceived 
his policy, and caused him to be put to 
death. (kines ii. 25.] 2990. 

AzisHat, Ad/-i-shi. [Father of Gifts.] 
[2 Sam. ii, 18.] Asonof Zeruiah. He was 
a nephew of David, and among the chief of 
bis mighty men. He accompanied David to 
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the camp of Saul, and counselled him to 
take Saul’s life. 

Abishai, with Joab his brother, attacked 
and defeated the Syrians and the children 
of Ammon. [2Sam.x.] David appointud 
him, in conjunction with Joab and J*taj, to 
the command of the people when they Went 
forth to battle against Israel, in the wood of 
Ephraim, [2 Sam. xviii. 2. 

Abishai afterwards rescued David from the 
giant Philistine, Ishbi-benob, whom he 
smote and killed. [2 Sam. xxi. 16, 17.] 

{he victory over the Edomites in the val- 
ley of Salt, whieh is ascribed to David [2 
Sam. viii. 13], is ascribed to Abisbai [1 Chron. 
XVili. 12]. Probably Abishai actually ob- 
tained the victory, but as he was an officer 
under David, it might also, with propriety, 
be spoken of as David’s achievemont. 

Abishai was associated with Jdab in the 
assassination of Abner. [2 Sam. iii. 30.] 

Asner, ab/-ner [Tho Father's Lamp] 
{: Sam. xiv. so], the son of Ner, was a 
near relation of Saul, and a faithful and dis- 
tinguished general of his armies. Ws 
first hear of him particularly as the captain 
of the host, of whom Saul inquired con- 
cerniug the stripling David, whose victory 
over Goliath had excited his astonishment ; 
and after a little time, Abner introduced 
David to Saul, with the head of the giant 
Philistine in his hand. 

It was through the want of vigilance in 
Abner that Saul’s life was placed in David's 
power in the wilderness of Ziph. [1 Sam. 
XXvi. 

After David was anointed king of Judah, 
Abner procured the appointment of Ish- 
boshetb, Saul’s son, as king of Israel; and 
in process of time, the army of David, under 
Joab, and the army of Israel, under Abner, 
arrayed themselves on either side of tha 
pool of Gibeon. While occupying this posi- 
tion, twelve men of each army met, and 
fought desperately. This contest was fol- 
lowed by a general battle, which resulted in 
Abner’s defeat. He fled, but was pursued 
by Asahel, who “was light of foot as a wild 
roe.’ Whenin the heat of pursuit, Abner 
counselled him to desist, and threatened to 
turn upon him and slay him, if he did not; 
but Asahel refused to turn aside, and Abner, 
“with the hinder end of his spear.’? smote 
him sothat hedied. Joab and Abishai were 
also engaged in the pursnit, but at Abner’s 
entreaty they desisted and returned. 

As David’s strength increased, the house 
of Saul, though faithfully served by Abner, 
became gradually weaker, till at length Ish- 
bosheth charged .Abner with an offence 
against Saul’s family. He wag exceedingly 
irritated by the charge, and immediate'y 
forsook the interests of Saul’s house, and 
espoused the cause of David. David re- 
ceiyed him cordially, and sent him away in 
peace to persuade I>:ael to submit to David's 
government. 
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While he was gone on this errand, Joab 
returned; and hearing what had been done, 
he went tothe king, and warned him against 
Abner as aspy and traitor. Soon after, and 
without Dav-.:’s knowledge, Joab sent for 
Abner; and when he arrived, took him 
aside privately, and murdered him, in re- 
venge of the death of his brother Asahel; 
and they buried him in Hebron. 

The estimation in which he was held by 
the eng and people appears from 2 Sam. 
iii. 35 

Apeam, ABRawAM, ai’-bram, at'-bra-ham, 
[The Lofty Father—the Father of Multi- 
tudes.] [Gen. xi. 27.] fon of Terah, born 
at Ur, a city of Chaldca. While dwelling in 
his father’s house he received divine instrue- 
tion to quit both country and kindred, and 
£0 forth into a strange land which should 
be shown him. [Heb. xi. 8.] The injunc- 
tion was accompanied by a promise that lis 
pemeny should beecme a great and power- 

‘ul people, and that in him all families of 
the earth should be blessed. In obedience 
to the command, Abram, with Sarai his 
wife, and Terah his father, with other mem- 
bers ,of the family, left Ur for Canaan, but 
he stopped for some time at Haran, a place 
in the north-east of Mesopotama. There 
Terah died. [Gens xi. 31; Acts vii. 4.] 
Abram was then scyenty-five years old; he 
pursued his journey towards Canaan, and 
came to Sichem [Gen. xii. 1-6], the pro- 
mise of his posterity being renewed Jo him. 
A grievous famine soon visited the country, 
and Abram was obliged to go into Egypt. 
Fearful that Sarai’s beauty might attract 
the notice of che Egyptians, and that if they 
supposed her to be his wife they would kill 
him to secure her, he proposed that she 
should pass fcr his sister. It happened as 
he expected. The servants of Pharaoh, the 
king of Egypt, commended her beauty so 
much that he sent for her, and took her into 
his house, and loaded Abram with tokens of 
his favour; but Pharaoh discovered the 
falsehood, and sent away Abram and his 
wife, and all that he had. [Gen. xii. 17-20. ] 

Having become very rich in cattle, silver, 
and gold, he returned from Egypt to Canaan. 
Lot, his nephew, had been with him, and 
shared his prosperity ; and it happened that 
Lot’s servants fell into some strife with the 
servants of Abram. As it was evident that 
their property was too great for them to 
dwell together, Abram generously proposed 
to his nephew to avoid controversy by an 
amicable separation. He offered Lot his 
choice of the territory, on the right or left, 
asit pleased him. Lot chose to remove to 
the eastward, and occupy that part of the 
fertile plain of Jordan where Sodom and 
Gomorrah stood. [Gen. xiii. 11. ] 

Then we are told that the Lord appeared 
again to Abram, and renewed the promise 
oF the land of Canaan, as his inheritance. 
Abram thonce removed his tent to the plain 
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of Mamre, in Hebron. In an invasion of 
the cities of the plain by several of the petty 
kings or chiefs of the adjoining provinces, 
Sodom was taken, and Lot and his family 
carried captives. When Abram received in- 
telligence of this event, he armed his trained 
servants, born in his house (three hundred 
and eighteen in number), pursued the kings, 
and defeated them, and brought Lot and his 
family, and their substance, back to Sodom; 
restoring to liberty the captives who had 
been taken, with all their property, of which 
he generously refused to take any part, as 


| the reward of his services or as the spoils of 


victory. On his return, he was met by Mel- 
chisedeck, king of Salem, and priest of the 
Most High God, to whom he gave a tenth of 
all that he had. 

Two or three years after this, the Lord ap- 
peared again to Abram in a vision; repeated 
to him his promises, and accompanied them 
with the most gracious declaration of his fa- 
your. He appointed a certain sacrifice for 
him to offer, and towards night caused a 
deep sleep to fall upon him, attended by a 
horror of great darkness, during which there 
were revealed to him some of the most im- 
portant events in his future history, and in 
that of his posterity; which were all accom- 
plished in due time, and with wonderful 
exactness. [Gen. xv. ] 

In the same day, the covenant respecting 
the land of Promise was renewed and con- 
firmed, with the strongest expressions of 
divine favour. Sarai, however, was childless, 
and she proposed to Abram that Hagar, 
an Egyptian woman living with them, 
should be his wife; by whom he had a son, 
whom he called Ishmael. 

At ninety-nine years of age, he was fa- 
voured with another most remarkable 
vision. The Almighty was revealed to him 
in such a manner that he was filled with 
aye, and fell upon his face, and we are told 
that ‘God talked with him.” The promise 
respecting the great increase of his posterity, 
and their character and relation to God, as 
well as respecting the possession of Canaan, 
was repeated in the most solemn and ex- 
plicit terms: his name was changed from 
Abram to Abraham, and the circumcision 
of every male child, at eight days old, was 
established as a token of the covenant be- 
tween him and God. (See CrrcustcisEp.) 


.At the same time, the name of Sarai [my 


Princess] was changed to Sarah [the Prin- 
cess], and a promise was given to Abrahnm 
that Sarah should have a son, and be the 
mother of nations and kings. 

Abraham, finding that the blessings of the 
covenant were to be bestowed on his future 
offspring, immediately thought of Ishmael, 
in whom he had probably before supposed 
the promises were to be fulfilled, and he 
uttered the solemn and affecting prayer— 
O that Ishmael might live before thee. God 
heard him, and almost while he was yet 
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speaking, answered him by making known 
his great purposes res ecting Ishmael. [Gen. 
XVil. 20. ] 

As soon as the vision had closed, Abraham 
hastened to obey the divine command, and 
with Ishmael his gon, and all the men of his 
house, was circumcised the self-same day. 
He was not long without another divine 
communication. As he sat in the door of 
his tent in the heat of the day, three men 
approached him. He received them with 
all the courtesy and hospitality which dis- 
tinguishes eastern manners, and after, they 
had refreshed themselves they inquired of 
him respecting Sarah, and repeated the pro- 
mise respecting the birth of her son. 

It was on this occasion, or in connexion 
with these circumstances, that a divine 

.testimony was given to the patriarchal 
character of Abraham. [Gen. xviii. 19.] It 
was because of his faithfulness that he was 
favoured witha revelation of God’s purposes 
respecting the devoted cities of the plain, 
and with an opportunity to plead for them; 
and it was for Abraham’s sake, and probably 
in answer to his prayers, that Lot and his 
family were rescued from the sudden destruc- 
tion which came upon Sodom. 

After this, Abraham removed to Gerar, 
and here he made a second attempt to have 
Sarah taken for his sister. Here, also, the 
prediction was fulfilled respecting the birth 
of ason. Sarah had a son, whom he called 
Isaac, and who was duly circumcised on the 
eighth day. 

Abraham was much tried by an unhappy 
occurrence in which Hagar and Ishmael 
were principally concerned; but God sup- 
pos him by an explicit promise, that in 

aac his seed should be called. [Gen. xxi. 
10-13. ] 

Abraham so obviow*y had the favour and 
blessing of God in all that he did, that Abi- 
melech, the king, proposed to make with him 
a covenant of perpetual friendship; and a 
matter of wrong about a well, of which 
Abimelech’s servants had violently deprived 
Abraham, was thus happily adjusted. [Gen. 
xyi. 23-31. ] 

We now come to one of the most interesting 
and important passages in the patriarch’s 
history. God was about to try him, that he 
might exhibit to the world, in all following 
time, an extraordinary example of the power 
of faith. He was commanded to take his 
only so. Isaac, and in whom all the promises 
of God were to be accomplished—and to 
offer him up for a burnt-offering, upon a 
distant mountain. Without an inquiry or 
murmuring word, and with a promptness 
which showed the most entire submission, 
Abraharn obeyed the mysterious command. 
A journey of three days was accomplished. 
Every preparation for the offering was made, 
and the sacrificial knife was in his uplifted 
haid, when his purpose was arrested by a 
yoice from heayen, requiring him to spare 
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thelad; inasmuch as the proofof the father’s 
faith and obedience was full. A ram was 
provided in the neighbouring thicket, which 
Abraham took, and offered up; and after 
having been favoured with special tokens cf 
the divine approbation, he returned with 
his son to Beersheba. This grand trial and 
illustration of the patriarch’s faith took place, 
as it is supposed, upon Mount Moriah. In 
commemoration of it, he gave to the place 
the name of Jehovah-jireh (the Lord wiil see, 
or the Lord will per intimating a genoral 
truth respecting the divine faithfulness and 
care; and in prophetical allusion, as some 
suppose, to the great sacrifice which, in 
fulness of time, was to-be offered upon that 
same spot for the sins of men. [Gen. xxii. 14.] 

At the age of one hundred and tyventy- 
seven years Sarah died, and Abraham pur- 
chased the cave of Machpelah, in the field of 
Ephron, near Hebron, for a family burial- 
place, and there buried his wife. ([Gen. 
Xxiii. 19.] 

Isaac had now arrived at mature age, and 
Abraham called one of his servants, probably 
Eliezer [Gen. xv. 2], and made him swear 
that he would obtain a wife for Isaac, not 
among the Canaanites (where they then 
dwelt, and who were to be cut off according 
to the revealed purpose of God), but in 
Abraham's native country, and from among 
his own kindred. This enterprise terminated 
successfully and every desire of the patriarch 
respecting Isaac’s marriage was answered. 

Abraham married a second time, and had 
several sons; but he made Isaac his sole 
heir, having in his lifetime distributed gifts 
among the other children, who were now 
dispersed; and at the great age of one hun- 
dred and seventy-five years he died in peace, 
and was buried by Isaac and Ishmael, in the 
game sepulchre with Sarah. A.m.2183. _ 

AxBsaLom, ab/-sa-lom. [Father of Peace. ! 
[2 Sam. iii. 3.] Wasa son of David, by 
Maacah, daughter of Talmai, king of Geshur. 
He was remarkable for his beauty, and for 
his hair, which is said to have weighed 200 
shekels when cut off every year. As to the 
precise meaning of this weight, however, 
there has been much speculation. It is 
supposed that the shekel by which its weight 
is expressed, means a lighter weight, by one- 
third or one-half, than the common shekel. 
Others suppose that the value, and not tho 
weight, is denoted; and others, still, con- 
tend that, what with gold-dust and powder, 
which were both profuscly used in dressing 
the hair, the weight (supposing weight to be 
meant, and the common shekel to be used) 
is not at all incredible; being, according 
to Michaelis, not quite three pounds Troy 
weight, though it may be sufficiently remark, 
able to be noticed by the historian. It may, 
however, be urged that value and not weight 
is meant. Human hair is valuable; in tha 
south of France there is a market for hair; 
it may be, and is so asserted by some’ 
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authorities, that the value of Absalom’s hair 
was thirty pounds of our English money. 

Absalom had a fair sister whose name was 
Tamar; and Amnon his half-brother having 
injured her, Absalom was revenged by taking 
Amnon’s life at a feast, to which he had 
invited him [2 Sam. xiii. 29], and imme- 
diately after this, he fled to the house of 
Talmai, his mother’s father, at Geshur. 

Joab, in order to secure Absalom’s return 
and restoration to his father’s fayour, em- 
obey @ woman of Tekoa to appear before 

avid, and feign a case similar, in its leading 
circumstances, to the situation of Absalom, 
and haying obiained his decision, to apply 
the principle to the real case. After a 
fuvourable decision was obtained in the 
feigned cage, the woman began to plead for 
Absalom’s return, The king immediately 
suspected Joab’s concern in the plot, and the 
woman confessed thatit was wholly planned 
by him, 

Dayid, however, directed Joab to go to 
Geshur, and bring Absalom back to Jeru- 
salem, after an absence of three years; but 
his father would not receive him into favour, 
nor admit him to his presence; nor did ho 
see his face for two years more. 

Wearied with his banishment, Absalom 
often attempted to obtain an interview with 
Joab; but for some cause Joab was not dis- 
posed to goto him. Tocompelhim tocome, 
Absalom resorted to a singular expedient ; 
he directed his servants to set fire to Joab’s 
fields. Joabimmediately came to Absalom ; 
was persuaded to plead with the king in his 
behalf; succeeded in his effort, and Absalom 
was received into full favour. 

But, with a proud and wicked heart, he 
could not cease to do evil. His father’s 
throne became the object of his ambition, 
and he procured chariots and horsemen, and 
other appendages of rank and royalty; and 
shood in the public places courting 
favour of the people by the meanest arts; 
persuading them that their rights were not 
rezarded by the government, and that it 
would be for their interest to elevate him to 

ower, that equal justice might be admin- 
istered to all. By these, and other means, 
Absalom “stole the hearts of the men of 
Israel.” 


In pursuing his wicked and traitorous 
design, and with a pretended regard to filial 
duty, he asked his father’s permission to go 
to Hebron, and pay a vow which he said he 
had made. The unsuspicious king con- 
sented; and Absalom immediately sent men 

throughout Israel, who were, at a given 
signal, to proclaim him king in Hebron. 

He also took two hundred men from Jeru- 
salem, though they did not know his plan; 
and then sent for Ahitophel, who was David’s 
counsellor, that he might have his advice 
and assistance. ; 

Absalom's party increased rapidly; and 
intelligence of tho conspiracy was com- 
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municated to the king, and so alarmed him 
that he fled from the city. 

At length, David persuaded Hushai to go 
to Absalom, who had now come back ta 
Jerusalem with his party, and become his 
servant; and when opportunity occurred, 
to give such counsel as should defeat Ahito- 
phel’s plans, and bring confusion and dis- 
comfiture upon Absalom. [2 Sam. xv.] 

By a train of singular providential inter- 
positions, Absalom’s ruin was hastened. 

Before David's men went out to battle with 
the revolted party, he gave them special 
charge respecting Absalom, and commanded 
ane to deal gent!y with him for his father’s 
sake. 

The two parties met in the wood of 
Ephraim, and the battle was severe and 
bloody. [2 Sam. xviii. 6-8.] 

Absalom rode upon a mule, and in passing 
under the thick boughs of an oak, he was 
caught by his head in the fork or angle of 
two branches, and the mule passed onward, 
leaving him suspended in the air. Joab, 
one of David’s chief captains, being in- 
formed of it, took three darts, and thrust 
them through the heart of Absalom, whils he 
was yet alive in the midst of the oak; and 
they took his body, and cast it into a pit in 
the wood, and covered it with stones. 
A.M, 2081, 

Accan, ak’-kad. [{Fortress.] [Gen. x. ro.] 
A city in Shinar, built by Nimrod. Modern 
travellers have intimated the probability 
that the ruins of this ancient city are to be 
seen about six miles from the present 
Bagdad. 

Accuo, ak’-ko. [Sand heated by the Sun.] 
Now Acca or Acre [Judg. i. 31], or Ptolemais 
(so called after the first Ptolemy, king of 
Egypt, into whose hands it fell about one 
hundred years before Christ), was a seaport 
town on the bay of Acre,over against Carmel, 
about thirty miles south of Tyre. It was in 
the territory assigned to the tribe of Asher, 
and one of the cities from which they were 
unable to expel the Canaanites; and it is 
even now considered the strongest place in 
Palestine. It is mentioned in Acts xxi. 7. 
Its population is from 10,000 to 15,000, chiefly 
Jews. The remains of this ancient city are 
very numerous. Buckingham, who visited 
it in 1816, found several fragments of build- 
ings that he had no doubt were constracted 
in the earliest ages, especially thresholds of 
doors, pillars for galleries or piazzas, and 
slabs of fine marble, which hesupposed were 
used for the pavement of oc urts. These 
ruins are now used in the erection of new 
buildings, and all appearances of ancient 
grandeur are fading away. The place has 
been noted in modern times for the success- 
ful resistance it made, under Sir Sydney 
Smith, to the French army in 1799. It has 
an old cathedral, and a bishop of the Greek 
Church. The Romish monks have aninn, 
which seryes them instead of a convent, 
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Accursrp, Curszp. The Greek word Ana- 
thema, and the Hebrew word answering to 
it, signify things accursed, set apart or de- 
voted to destruction. But the phrase is 
variously rendered :—(z) Josh. vi. 17, De- 
voted to destruction. (2) 1 Cor. xii. 3, A 
deceiver. (3) Gal. i. 8, 9, Separated from 
the Church. 

AcELpamA, a-kel/-da-ma. [Field of Blood.] 
[Actsi.19.] A field said to have been in- 
tended for the burial of strangers, which 
the chief priests bought with the money re- 
turned by Judas, as the price of the Saviour’s 
blood. [Matt. xxvii. 6-8.] Itwasjust with- 
out the wall of Jerusalem, south of Mount 
Zion, and is supposed to have been origi- 
nally called the Potter’s Field, because it 
furnished a sort of clay suitable for pot- 
ter’s ware. Accldama is now used as a 
burying-place by the Armenia, Christians 
in Jerusalem., F 

Acwata, ak-s'-yah. [Acts xviii. 12; Rom. xvi. 
5; 2 Cor. xi. eal In the most comprehensive 
use this term was applied to all the region 
lying south of Thessaly and Macedonia as 
far as the Morea, and sometimes included 
the whole of Greece; but in a limited use it 
embraced only the district between Mace- 
donia and the Peloponnesus, of which 
Corinth was the capital. 

Acuan, or AcHar, a’/-kan or a’-kan. 
(Troubling, or Troubled.] [Josh. vii. 18.] 
A son of Carmi, of the tribe of Judah, who 
secretly took and concealed several valuable 
articles from among the spoils of Jericho, in 
direct violation of the divine command. 
[Josh. vi. 17, 18.] For this sin judgment 
came upon the whole camp of Israel. By 
a@ process which God appointed, Achan’s 
guilt was discovered, and he was taken into 
a valley north of Jericho, thence called the 
valley of Achor, and was there stoned to 
death. 

Acutsu, a!-kish. [Angry.] [t Sam. xxi. 10.] 
A king of Gath, to whom David fled, and 
with whom he afterwards formed an alliance, 
through fear of Saul. 

AcuMETHA, ak/-me-tha. [Strong Box, or 
Press.| [Ezra vi. 2.] The Ecbatana of 
ancient Media, and the place where the 
records of the kingdom were preserved. 
The place is occupied, as it is supposed, by 
the modern city Hamadan, in Persia, It was 
surrounded by seven walls, and at one 
period was considered the strongest and 
most beautiful city of the east, except 
Nineveh and Bal,ylon. 

Acxor, Valley of, a’-kor. [Trouble causing 
Sorrow.] [Hosea ii. r5.] A place in the 
vicinity of Jericho, where Achan was stoned 
for an offence which brought trouble upon 
the whole camp. The figurative use of the 
word in the passage cited is susceptible 
of a‘vers interpretations. The most com- 
mor is, that as the valley of Achor was the 

lace of great distress and trouble tc the 
aelites on their first entrance to Canaan, 
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it would become a place of hope and joy ow 
their return from the captivity which they 
were then enduring. This opinion is per- 
haps confirmed by Isa. lxy. ro. 

Aonsnaru, ak'-shuf, [HEnchantment.] 
[Josh, xii.-20.] A city conquered by Joshus, 
and afterwards assigned to the tribe o? 
Asher. It was not far from Accho, [Josh. 
xix. 25.] 

AcuziB, ak’-zib. [Deceits) x. (Josh. xix, 
29] A city of the tribe of Aster. [Judg. i. 
31.| Its presentname is Zib. It is found 
near the sea coast, ten or twelvyv miles north 
of Ptolemais, and was visited by Bucking- 
ham in 1816. 2. [Josh. xy. 44, and Mio. 1. 
14.] Atown of Judah. 

crE, ai/-ker, [1 Sam. xiv. 14.] In the 
passage cited, it is supposed to be used pro- 
verbially for a very small space. 

Acts, akts. The fifth book in the order of 
the New Testament is called ‘The Acts of 
the Apostles,” and commonly referred to as 
The Acts, and sometimes Acts, without the 
article. It is supposed to have been com- 
piled by Luke, the physician and evangelist, 
as early as A.D. 64, and may be regarded as 
a continuation of his version of the Gospel. 
It was originally written in Greek, and con- 
tains the history of the Christian Church 
during the interesting period which elapsed 
from the ascension of our Saviour to the im- 
prisonment of Paul at Rome—a period of 
about thirty years. It contains a minute 
history of the descent of the Holy Spirit on 
the day of Pentecost; the manner and suc- 
cess of the preaching of the Apostles; and 
the gathering and establishing of Chris- 
tian churches by them, both among Jews 
and Gentiles; the conversion of Paul; and 
the travels and labours of himself and 
his companions; the trials and sufferings 
they endured in propagating the gospel, 
and the signs and wonders which were 
wrought in attestation of their authority. 
It has sometimes been called the “ first 
missionary report, but with no financial 
account.” 

Anam, ad’-am, ad'-a-mah. [Red, Red 
Earth.] (Gen. i. 19.] The great ancestor 
of the human family. On the sixth and last 
day of the work of creation, man was made 
of the dust of the ground, yet in God’s 
image and after His likeness. The Lord 
God breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life, and caused him to become a living soul. 
He also gave him dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and the fowls of the air, and every 
living thing that moved upon the earth. | 
The complete dominion which was given to 
him is expressed in a variety of forms, 
(Gen. i. 26-30, and ii. 16-20. 

We are told that a garden was planted by 
the hand of God for the residence of Adam. 
Every tree that was pleasant to the sight, or 
good for 1008 grew ater’ and Fr He 7 

reshed and fertilized by a river t! OR 
through the midst of ig. 
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This garden was committed to the care of 
Adam, to ‘‘ dress it, and to keep it,” and of 
every tree but one he was allowed to eat: 
but of one peculiar tree—called the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil—he was for- 
bidden to eat, under the penalty of death. 
As soon as he was fixed in this happy abode 
God brought to him the beasts of the field 
and the fowls of the air, which He had 
created, and Adam gave them names; and 
whatsoever Adam called every living crea- 
ture that was the name thereof. 

But it was not good that man should be 
alone, and his Creator formed a companion 
for him; bone of his bone, and flesh of his 
flesh—a helpmeet for him; that is, as a 
friend and associate fitted to aid and com- 
fort him, and like him pure and immortal. 
They were perfectly happy in each other, 
and in the favour and communion of God. 
We are not informed how long they con- 
tinued in this pure and happy state, but we 
know they lost it. Adam disobeyed the 
command of God. At the suggestion of Eve, 
his wife, who had been herself tempted by 
the serpent to eat, he partook with her of 
the fruit of the forbidden tree, and thus 
they incurred the displeasure of their Maker, 

The first indication of guilt was the con- 
Sciousness of shame; and the next, a vain 
attempt to onceal themselves from the pre- 
~ence of the Omniscient. They were dis- 
covered—Adam casting the blame on Eve, 
Eve attributing it to the serpent. Dread 
penalties, known as ‘‘the Curse,” came 
upon ail the actors in “‘ the Transgression.” 

The history of Adam closes abruptly. He 
-ived to the age of nine hundred and thirty 
years. 

Appre. Commonly called the viper. The 
word rendered in our translation, viper, 
is Shepiphon, and most probably the blind- 
snake. 

Appusrurm, ad-dum'-mim. [The Red Land.] 
(Josh. xv. 7.] A rising ground at the 
entrance of the wilderness of Jericho. The 
name signifies red or bloody, in allusion, as 
it is supposed, to tho frequent murders 
committed in its vicinity. There are cir- 
cumstances to show that the scene of our 
Saviour’s parable of the Good Samaritan 
was laid here. uke x. pee 

ApMAH, ad/-mah, [Harth.] [Deut. xxix. 
23.| The most easterly of the five cities of 
the plain, or vale of Siddim, which were mi- 
raculously destroyed by fire, because of 
their great wickedness. -Some infer from 
Isa. xy. 9, the last clause of whichis trans- 
lated by the Septuagint “‘and upon the rem- 
nant of Adama,” that Admah was not entirely 
destroyed; but the more probable supposi- 
tion is, that another city of the same name 
was afterwards built near the site of the 
former. 

ADONI-BEZEK, a-do'-ni-be’-zek, [Lord of 
Bezek.] [Judg.i.5.] Lord or king of Be- 
tok. fied from the armies of Judah, but 
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was caught, and disabled by haying his 
thumbs and great toes cut off, so that he 
could neither fight nor fly. He was then 
carried to Jerusalem, where he died. [Judg. 
i. 4-7.] He seems to have regarded the 
maiming he suffered as a just requital of his 
own cruelty, he having muti’ated seventy 
kings or chieftains in the same inhuman 
manner. Died a.m. 2579. 

Aponran, ad-o-ni’-jah. [Jehovah is mx, 
Lord.] [2 Sam. iii. 4.] David's fourth som 
He was born at Hebron, and after the death 
of his brothers Amnon and Absalom, he 
made pretensions to the throne of his father. 
He prepared himself with horses and 
chariots, and other marks of royalty, and 
took counsel with Joab and Abiathsr how 
he could best accomplish his purpose. 

Bathsheba, Solomon’s mother, fearing that 
her son’s title to the throne might be dis- 
turbed, immediately informed the king of 
Adonijah’s revolt; and Nathan the prophet 
confirming the statement of the matter, 
David gave Bathsheba the strongest assu- 
rances that her son should reign after him; 
and he caused Solomon to be actually 
anointed and proclaimed king with great 
shoutings. [1 Kings i. 39. J 

Adonijah was just ending e feast when he 
heard the noise of the shouting, and Jona- 
than came in and told him all that had 
taken place. His guests fled precipitately, 
and Adonijah himself ran and caught hold 
of the horns of the altar, which seems to 
have been regarded as a place of safety 
from violence. 4 

After David’s death, Adonijah persuaded 
Bathsheba to ask Solomon her son, who was 
now on the throne, to give him Abishag for 
his wife. Solomon saw at once through the 
policy of Adonijah and his self-interested 
advisers. He knew that he might as well 
have asked for the kingdom at once, as to 
ask for the king’s widow, for then, being 
the elder brother, he could make a plausible 
claim to the throne at the first favourable 
juncture; which would directly contravene 
the express appointment of God made known 
to David, and probably to his family also 
[x Chron, xxyiil. 5.] So he caused him to 
be put to death by the hand of Benaiah, 

Apontram. (See ADORAM.) 

ADONI-zEDEK, a-don’-i-zedek. [Lover of 
Justice.] (Josh. x.1.] King of Jerusalem, 
at the time the country was entered by the 
Israelites. Hearing of Joshua’s victories 
over Ai and Jericho, and finding that the in- 
habitants of Gibeon (one of the most im- 
portant cities of the kingdom) had made a 
league with him, he called four other kings 
of the Ammonites to his aid, and laid siege 
to Gibeon with a view to destroy it, because 
it made peace with Joshua and the children 
of Israel. 

But the Lord was against them, and with 
the edge of the sword and a violent hailstorm ~ 
which overtook them, they were completely 
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overthrown and destroyed. 'The victory was 
attended with a signal miracle. [Josh. x.] 

Adonizedek, with his allies, fled, and con- 
cealed themselves in a cave at Makkedah. 
They were soon discovered, however, and 
were confined and watched until the last of 
their adherents were either cut off or driven 
into some fortress. They were afterwards 
called out of the cave, aud brought before 
Joshua. 

In the presence of the men of Israel, who 
were summoned for the purpose, Joshua 
required the captains of his army to put 
their feet upon the necks of the captive 
Kings, declaring at the same time that such 
would be the doom of all the enemies of 
Israel. He then caused them to be hanged 
on separate trees until evening, and then 
their bodies were taken down and cast into 
the cave in which they had concealed them- 
selves. [Josh. x. 27.] About the year 
A.M, 2553. 

AnoraM, a-do’-ram. [Lord of Light.] [2 
Sam. xx. 24.] Anoflicer of the customs, 
under David. 

Aporaw. An officer of Rehoboam’s trea- 
pury (perhaps the son of the former), who 
was stoned to death by the people of 
Isracl who followed Jeroboam, [xz Kings 
xii. 18.] Some suppose him to have been 
the same with Adoniram [x Kings y. 14], 
who was over the customs in Solomon’s 
reign, and that the pcople wereso indignant 
at the oppression they had suffered through 
his agency, that they took this method of 
revenge. 

ADEAMMELECH, ad-ram'-me-lek, [Magnifi- 
cence of the king, Kingof fire.] [Isa. xxxvii. 

i A son’ of Sennacherib, king of 
Assyria. He and his brother Sharezer killed 
their father, while he was in the act of 
idolatry. Their motive for this parricidal 
act is not known. They both fled to 
Armenia, and Esarhaddon succeeded to the 
crown. 

ApramMELKon. [2 Kings xvii. 31.] An 
idol god of Sepharvaim, supposed to re- 
present the sun, while another idol called 
Anammelech, represented the moon. Sacri- 
fices of living children were made to these 


idols. 

Apramy?rium, ad-ra-mil’-ti-um, [Acts 
xxvii. 2.] A seaport of Mysia, opposite the 
islanc of Lesbos, in the north-western part 
of Asia Minor, It is known by the modern 


—— 


name of Hdremit or Ydramit, and lies about | [N 


sixty oreighty miles north of Smyrna. It 
was in a ship belonging to this port that 
Paul embarked, when he was about to go 
from Cesarea to Rome, as a prisoner. 

ApniaH, a’-dri-ah [Acts xxvii. 27], is 
now the gulf which lies between Italy on one 
side, and the coast of Dalmatia on the other, 
It is called the Gulf of Venice. In the 
apostles’ time, it is supposed to have denoted 
the whole breadth of the Mediterranean 
sea, pom Crte to Ssily. 
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AputiaM, ad-ul’-lam. [Justice of the Peo- 
ple. | [Josh.xv.35.] Anancientand celebrated 
city of Judah, fifteen or twenty miles south- 
west of Jerusalem. The king of the place was 
slain by Joshua. It was fortified by Reho- 
boam, and, probably on account of its 
strength, was called the Glory of Israel. 
(Mic. i. 15.] Near this city was a cave, 
where David secreted himself when he fled 
from Achish. The cave is described by a 
modern traveller as uneven, intricate, ang 
very capacious; he says it is perfectly 
plain that four hundred men might conceal 
themselves in the sides of the cave, as 
David’s men did, and escape observation. 
{2 Sam. xxii. 1. 

Aputtery. By this expression in the 
Scriptures is generally understood all 
manner of unchastity in heart, speech, or 
behaviour. Strictly it denotes uncleanness 
between a man and woman, one or both of 
whom are married. By the Jews it was 
punished with death. On the occasion of a 
man accusing his wife of adultery, she was 
brought before the Supreme Council, and 
subjected to atrial by ordeal. The officiating 
priest solemnly abjured her, in the presence 
of a number of her own sex, to declare the 
truth, and represented to her the danger of 
drinking the ‘‘ Waters of Jealousy.” Were 
she really guilty, if she persisted in her 
innocence, she had to say Amen to tha 
horrible imprecations of vengeance upon 
her, were she uttering a falschood. The 
priest then wrote the abjuration and curse 
upon a piece of parchment or bark, filled a 
new earthern vessel with holy water from 
one of the sacred basins of purification, 
mingled therewith some dust, taken from 
the pavement of the tabernacle, cr pave- 
ment, and having read the writing to tho 
woman, and received her second Amen, 
washed off the whole or part of the ink 
wherewith the curse was written, into the 
mixture ofdust and water. Meanwhile, an 
assistant priest took off her upper garments, 
disheveled her hair, and exposed her person 
to the waist. She was then caused to drink 
off the bitter water, while barley meal, mixed 
with oil, was offered on the altar. If she 
was innocent, it was said she would only be 
invigorated by the drink; if she were guilty, 
her eyes would start out of her head, her 
body swell, her flesh rot, and she would 
miserably perish in a very shert time. 
um, V. 12, 31.) - The story of the 
woman taken in adultery, and brought to 
Christ, is not contained in the most ancient 
versions of the Gospel. 

AGcaBus, ag’-a-bus. [A locust.] [Acts 
xi. 28.] A prophet who foretold [4.p. 43] 
the famine, which, as profane history 


informs us, took place the following year. 
A few years after [Acts xxi. ro], he met 
Paul at Cresarea, and warned him of the 


sufferings he would endure if he prosecated 
his journey to Jerusalem, Some have sup= 
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Eoted that Agabus was one of the seventy 
ciples, and that he suffered martyrdom at 
Antioch. 

Agaa, a@’-gag. [Flaming.] [Num. xxiv. 
7.] Was aking of the AmaleKites. Some 
think this was the common name of their 
ings, as Pharaoh was the common name 
f the kings of Egypt. From the allusion 
him in the prophetie passage above cited, 


the greatest kings of the earth. 

Another person of the same name was 
captured by Saul, attheitime the Amalekites 
were destroyed [1 Sam. xy. 8]; but his life 
was spared, and he was afterwards brought 
to Samuel, who newed him in pieces [1 
Sam. xv. 33]; a punishment not uncommon 
in other places and later times. 

Hammedatha, Haman’s father, is called 
an Agagite [Esth. iii. 1], probably because he 
was-an Amalekite. 

Agar or Hagar, a’-gar.. [Flight.] [Gal. 
iy. 25.] The history or condition of Hagar 
is used allegorically in this passage to illus- 
trate the nature of the dispensation from 
Mount Sinai. Mount Sinai is called Agar 
by the Arabians. (See Hagar.) 

Aaerirpa, A-grip’-pa. [One who at his 
birth causes ae [Acts xxv. 13.] Son 
and successor of Herod the persecutor. 
[Acts xii. 1.] Porcius Festus, the successor 
of Felix in the government of Juda, came 
to Cesarea; and while there, Agrippa, 
(who was governor or king of several of the 
eastern provinces of the Roman empire) 
tame, with his sister Bernice or Berenice, to 
pay him a visit of congratulation upon his 
gecession to office. 6 conversation be- 
tween them turning upon Paul, who was 
then in confinement at Cresarea, and whose 
remarkable history must have been very 
notorious, Festus stated the whole matter 
to Agrippa, and greatly excited his curios- 
ity to see and hear him, 

Festus, to gratify his friends, but under 
the pretence of getting from Paul the 
subject-matter of his complaint, that he 
might communicate it to the Emperor, to 
whom he had appealed, took the judgment- 
seat with great pomp, and surrounding him- 
self with the chicf men of the city, ordered 
Paul to be brought into his presence. 

When the devoted apostle appeared before 
them, Festus, addressing himself particu- 
larly to ippa, assigned the reasons for 
roquiring Paul to appear at that time, and 
then gave the prisoner an opportunity to 
state his own case, which he did with un- 
paralleled force and eloquence, Festus could 
only meet his arguments with the charge of 
madness; but Agrippa, to whose conscience 
he mide an abrupt, though not the less 
respectful and irresistible appeal, was com- 

elled to make that memorable exclamation, 

* Almost thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 

tian.” Paul closed his address by a most 
@fiestionate oxhortation to the king; the 
ll 


@ may suppose him to have been one of | 
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assembly then separated, and we hear no- 
thing more of Agrippa but an expression of 
his regret [Acts xxvi. 32]that the faitofn) 
and eloquent apostle could not be set at 
liberty. Agrippa was born a.v. 20; died 
A.D. 90. 

Aqur, a'-gur, [One ofthe Assembly, Son o” 
Jakeh.] Imagined by some to be Solomon; 
but Solomon had no reason thus to dis: ais. 
his name, nor could ho, the wealthiest mon. 
arch of all the earth, pray against riches, 

Anas, A’-hab. [Father's Brother.] [¢ 
Kings xvi. 20.] The son of Omri, and h.- 
successor 48 king of Israel. He reigned 22 
years, and the seat of his kingdom was at 
Samaria. He married Jezebel, a Zidonian 
woman of provertially wicked character. 
She was a gross idolater, and Ahab followed 
her in all her idolatrous practices, became 
at once a worshipper of Baal, and even 
made a grove, and built an altar for this 
abominable service. Ata very early period 
of his history, the sacred historian says of 
him, ‘‘ that he did more to provoke the Lord 
God of Israel to anger than all the kings of 
Israel that were before him.” 

He was warned by the prophet Elijah of 
approaching dronghtand consequent famine, 
which was very sore-in Samaria. In the 
third year of the famine, Ahab called Oba- 
diah, the governor of his house, and a godly 
man, to pass through half the land, while 
he would pass through the other half, and 
see if they could not collect grass enough, 
on the margins of fountains and brooks to 
save their horses and mules from perish- 
ing. 

In the course of his journey, Obadiah met 
Elijah, who had been commanded by Gad to 
show himself to Ahab, and, at Elijah’s re- 
quest, Ahab came to meet him. 

When Ahab appeared in Elijah’s presence, 
he abruptly said to him, ‘‘ Art thou he that 
troubleth Israel?” The prophet replied by 
a faithful rebuke of the king’s idolatry, and 
proposed to demonstrate to him, that the 
gods he was serving were no gods, To this 
end, he persuaded Ahab to gather the pro- 
phets of Baal, whom he worshipped, into 
one company, in Mount Carmel; and thera 
the folly of their idolatry was exposed in 
a most signal manner. The prophets of Baal 
were all taken, and destroyed at Elijah’s 
command, and before Ahab could return to 
Samaria there was a great rain. 

About six years after this, Benhadad, king 
of Syria, with a vast army, besieged Samae 
ria, but Ahab sallied out upon him by sur< 
prise, cut off a large proportion of his army, 
and put to flight the residue; Benhadad him- 
self escaping upon a horse. 

The king of Syria, supposing that his de- 
feat was owing to some advantage of location 
which Ahab’s army enjoyed, flattered him- 
self that if he could go to battle on the plain, 
he should conquer him. Accordingly, ia « 
about a year, he laid siege to Samaria again, 
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Of this, Ahab bad an intimation from the 
prophet immediately after the former vic- 
tory, and he had prepared himself accor- 
dingly. He again obtained the victory, 
and the Syrians lost 1oo,oco footmen in one 
day, besides 27,000 who were killed by a 
wall, which fell upon them at Aphek, whither 
they fled. Benhadad was among the cap- 
tives, and after making a treaty with the 
victorious Ahab, he went his way. 

Ahab was immediately informed that he 
had been guilty of a great sin in suficring 
the king of Syria to escape, inasmuch as he 
had been delivered into his hands by @ 
marvellous interposition of God’s providence, 
and his character and conduct had been such 
as to mark him for the divine displeasure, Be- 
sides this, the motive of Ahab in making this 
treaty may be regarded as ambitious, if not 
corrupt; and he was therefore informed 
that his own life should go for that of Ben- 
hadad, and his people for Benhadad’s people. 

Heavy and fearful as this sentence was, 
we find the wicked king of Israel sinking 
deeper and deeper in guilt. Naboth, one 
of his neighbours, had a vineyard, which 
was situated just by Ahab’s palace, and as 
it was a convenient and desirable spot for 
him to possess, he asked Naboth to give it to 
him, promising, at the same time, to give him 
abetter vineyard, or the worth of it inmoney, 
as he might choose. All this seemed very 
fair, but Naboth did not wish to part with 
his vineyard on any terms. It was the in- 
heritance he had received from his fathers, 
and for this and other causes, its value to 
him was peculiar, and such as neither 
money nor any other vineyard in exchange 
could compensate. He therefore declined 
the king’s proposal. 

Mortified and disappointed by Naboth’s 
refusal, he laid down upon his bed, and re- 
fused to eat. Jezebel, his wicked wife, in- 
quired the cause of his sadness, and assured 
him that he might set his heart at rest, for 
he should have his desire; and she forthwith 
commenced a train of measures, which re- 
sulted in the murder of Naboth; and Ahab 
then took possession of the vineyard. 

But his judgment lingered not. Elijah 
was sent to charge him withthe sin to which 
he had been accessory, and toforewarn him, 
not only of his fearful doom, but of the cer- 
tain and utter destruction of his posterity: 
‘in the place where dogs licked the blood of 
Naboth, shall dogs lick thy blood, even 
thine.”” 

Guilty as Ahab was, he had not yet lost 
all sense of sin, and when the judgments of 
God were so near him, he humbled himself 
and fasted; and for this he was exempted 
from the punishment in his own person, but 
it was inflicted on his son. 

The circumstances of Ahab’s death are 
deeply interesting and instructive. He pro- 
posed to Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, to make 
war on Ramoth-gilead, which wasin the pos- 
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session of the king of Syria. Jehoshaphat ez- 
pressed his willingness to join him, but sug- 
gested the propriety of first inquiring what 
the will of the Lord was respecting the en- 
terprise. So Ahab sr-nmoned his four hun- 
dred false prophets, and they all prophesied 
favourably. : 

Jehoshaphat seems to have been suspicious 
of the character of Ahab’s prophets, and he 
therefore inquired if there was no prophet of 
the Lord besides them. Ahab referred him 
to Micaiah, expressing, atthe same time, his 
aversion to him, because his prophecies wero 
always evil. However, Micaiah was sent for, 
and the messenger (having probably been 
instructed to that effect by Ahab) informed 
him of what had been done, and desired him 
to prophesy favourably, as the other pro- 
phets had done. 

When Micaiah came before the two kings, 
who were seated on a throne, at the entrance 
of the gate of Samaria, and all the prophets 
before them, the question was proposed to 
him, as it had been proposed to the other 
prophets: ‘‘Shallwe go against Ramoth- 
gilead to battle, or shall we forbear?”? The 
prophet advised him to go, but evidently 
with such a tone and manner as indicated 
that he was not speaking in the spirit of 
prophecy. Ahab solemnly and earnestly de- 
sired him to speak the whole truth in the 
name of the Lord. Micaiah then disclosed 
all, showing him, not-only that he would be 
defeated at Ramoth-gilead, but that God 
had suffered the prophets who had spoken 
favourably to be filled with a lying spirit, 
that they might lead him on to the certain 
ruin which awaited him. 

Ahab sent the faithful prophet back to 
Samaria, and ordered him to be imprisoned 
till his return from the battle. So the infatua- 
ted kings of Israel and Judah, in the face of 
the counsel of the Almighty, went up to 
battle against the king of Syria, at Ramoth- 
gilead. 

In order to secure himself against the di- 
rect aim of the enemy, Ahab entered the 
battle in disguise. But a certain man drew 
a bow at ‘a venture,” yet the arrow was 
directed with unerring aim to the heart of 
the wicked Ahab, and the blood flowed out 
into the chariot, so that he died that night, 
His army was scattered, in literal accord- 
ance with Micaiah’s prophecy. His body 
was carried to Samaria to be buried, and 
the blood was washed from the chariot in 
the pool of Samaria, and the dogs licked it 
as it was foretold, [z Kings xxi.19.] a.m: 
3105. 

AwazB. [Jer. xxix. 21,22.] A son of Ko« 
laiah, and a false prophet, who, with Zede-« 
kiah, another false prophet, prophesied 
falsely to the children of Israel, when in cap- 
tivity at Babylon. 

AHASUERUS, a-has-u-e'-rus, [The Tion 
King.] [Dan.ix.1.] The father of Daring 


| the Median, and the same with Astyages, 
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Awasvervs. [Ezra iv. 6.] Supposed to 
bo the son and successor of Gyrus. 

Auasugervs. [Esth.i.1.] The husband of 
Esther. Whothis king wasis alike uncertain 
and unimportant. We are told that he reigned 
from India to Ethiopia, over one hundred 
and twenty-seven provinces; that his palace 
was in Shushan, the royal city of Persia, and | 
that in the third year of hisreign, he made a | 


splendid feast for his princes, servants, and ; s 


Pe which is particularly described in | 
Usth. i. 3-8. In the height of this magnifi- 

cont entertainment, the king summoued 
Vashti his wife into the royal presence, that 
he might show his guests her great beauty. 
She declined going, and for that cause was 
separated from the king and from the royal 
estate, and was succeeded by Esther, the 
cousin and adopted daughter of Mordecai, a 
Jew, who resided at the palace. 

Haman, the chief officer of the king’s 
household, considering himself insulted bv 
Mordecai, obtained a royal decree that all 
the Jews of the kingdom should be destroyed. 
Esther, having received intelligence of this 
cruel plot, embraced a favourable opportu- 
nity to make it known to the king, and im- 
plore his protection of herself and her people. 
The king could not, indeed, reverse the de- 
cree, but he caused Haman to be hung, and 
Mordecai to be advanced to the highest post 
in the kingdom; and also despatched mes- 
Sengers in every direction, to inform the 
Jews that they were at liberty to gather 
themselves together for self-defence, and to 
destroy all that should assault them. 

Availing themselves of the royal favour, 
“he Jews were not only protected, but were 
enabled to slay between 70,000 and 80,000 of 
their enemies. Ahasuerns reigned forty- 
eight years, and there is reason to believe 
that Esther and Mordecai remained in favour 
with him tothe end. [Hsth. ix. 31; x. 3.] 
About a.m. 3475. 

Anava, a-ha’-va, [Water.] [Ezra. viii, 
15.] Aviver in Assyria, where Ezra assem- 
bled the captives who were returning from 
deta, and where he proclaimed a fast. 
Some have supposed it to have been in the 
country called Ava. [2 Kings xvii. 24.} Its 
precise situation is not known. 

Awaz, a’-haz. [A possessor.] [2 Chron. 
uxviil. r.] Ahazwastheson of Jotham, and 
at the age of twenty, succeeded him as king 
of Judah. 

He gave himself up to gross idolatry, and 
even sacrificed his own children to the gods 
of the heathen. This course of wickedness 
broug tt upon him, and upon his kingdom, 
severe judgments. They suffered under a 
succession of disastrous wars, and their 
allies often proved unfaithful, and involved 
them in great distress. Ahaz at last aban- 
doned himself to the most desperate iniquity, 
and the kingdom of Judah was brought iow, 
end mae waste, because of his great sin. 

Early in his reign (probably the second 
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year), the kings of Syria and Israel, who, 
just at the close of Jotham’s reign and life, 
had confederated for the destruction of 
Judah, and actually invaded the kingdom 
With a powerful and victorious army, were 
about to lay siege to Jerusalem. 

At this juncture, God directed his prophet 
Tsainb to take his son, Shear-jasnub, and go 
o Ahaz, who should ound aia particular 

ot in the city of slum, and make 
Known to him the counsel of the Lord. 
This favour was shown to the wicked king 
as the representative of the house of David, 
and for the people’s sake with whom God 
had made a covenant. [Isa. vii. 1.] 

Isaiah, having found Ahaz at the place 
designated, told him that the bounds of the 
invading army were fixed; that their pur- 
pese respecting Jerusalem would be de- 
feated, and that in a limited time the king- 
doms from which they came should be 
destroyed; and to confirm the prophetic 
testimony, the king was told to ask any sign 
which would satisfy him. Probably from 
indifference, but professedly from a bettor 
motive, he refused to ask a sign; but God 
gaw fit to give him one of unerring import: 
“Behold,” said He, ‘‘ a virgin shall conceive 
end bear a son, and shall call his name Im- 
manuel” [Isa. viiv14; Matt. i. 23; Lukei. 
31-35]. ‘‘ Butter and honey shall he eat, 
that he may know to refuse the evil and 
choose the good, for before the child skall 
know to refuse the evil and choose the good, 
the land that thou abhorrestshall be forsaken 
of both her kings.” 

Within three or four years after the pro- 
phecy was uttered, the kings of both Israel 
and Syria were destroyed [2 Kings xv. 30; 
and xvi. oj]. This was probably the primary 
accomplishment of the prophecy, but it re- 
ceived its more striking and literal fulfilment 
in the birth of Immanuel; for Herod the 
Great was the last who could be called the 
king of either Judah or Israel; and though 
ho lived till Immanuel was born, he died 
while he was yet an infant; and then, 
Shiloh being come, the sceptre departed 
finally from Judah, as it had long before 
departed from Israel. [Gen. xlix. 10.] 

Notwithstanding all these mercies and 
judgments, Ahaz scemed fully bent on carry- 
ing out the wicked purposes of his heart. 
He sent ambassadors to Tiglath-pileser, 
king of Assyria, and made him a magnifi- 
cent present of all the gold and silver of the 
temple, and besought his assistance agains 
the Syrians, who still harassed him, The 
king of Assyria complied with his wishes, 
besieged Damascus, took it; and slew the 
king. Ahaz went to Damascus to congratu- 
late Tiglath-pileser, and saw there an altar, 
the fashion of which pleased him; and he 
ordered one to be made like it, and put up 
in the stead of God’s altar, contrary tc the 
form prescribed. [Exod. xxvii. 1-8.| Hera 
be gacxificed to the gods of Damasciy 
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fe Chron. xxviii. 23.] So grecdy was this 
gbandoned man to commit iniquity, that he 
wantonly mutilated and abused the furni- 
ture of the temple, broke the vessels in 
pieces, made him altars in every corner of 
Jerusalem, and seemed resolved to show 
how reckless he was of the consequences of 
sin. He was cut off in the midst of his 
wickedness at the early age of thirty-six, 
and was succeeded by his son Hezekiah. 
[2 Chron. xxix. 1.] Though he was buried 
in Jerusalem, his body was not admitted to 
the sepulclwes of the kings, but was treated 
with ignominy, as were the bodies of Jeho- 
ram and Joash before him, 

He died in the sixteenth year of his reign. 
Ascended the throne about 4.x. 3265; died 

281. 

. Anaztan, a-ha-zi'-ah. [Whom Jehovah 
wapholds.] [1 Kings xxii. 4o.] Was the son 
and successor of Ahab, king of Israel, So 
wicked was he, that when Jehoshaphat, king 
of Judah, had joined with him to build a 
fleet at Ezion-geber for the Tarshish trade, 
God sent his prophet to tell him, that because 
of his alliance with Ahaziah, even in this 
secular enterprise, his flect should be de- 
stroyed. [2 Chron. xx. 35-37.] 

Ahaziah hada fall in his house at Samaria 
which cecasioned a fit of sickness; and he 
sent to an idol god at Ekron, to inquire if he 
should recover. His messengers were met 
by the prophet Elijah, who informed them 
that Ahaziah’s sickness would be fatal. 
They returned, and made the occurrence 
known to the king, who, supposing from 
te description that Elijah was the man they 
met, forthwith sent an officer and fifty men 
to seize him. The prophet was sitting on 
the brow of a hill, when the officer ap- 
proached and announced the king’s sum- 
mons. At the prayer of ‘Elijah, the officer 
and his men were instantly consumed by fire 
from heaven. The same doom came upon a 
second officer and his party of fifty men. 
The third officer fell on his knees before 
Hlijah, and besought him to spare his life 
and the lives of hismen. At an intimation 
from God, Elijah went down with them, and 
told the king in person that he should not 
recover; and ho soon after diced, and Jeho- 
ram, his brother, succeeded him. [2 Kings 
Lenz 

Auaztan [2 Kings viii. 25], called also 
Azariau [2 Chron. xxii. 6], was a son of 
Jehoram and Athaliah, and at the age of 
twenty-two, succeeded his father as king of 


Judah, though, in 2 Chron. xxii. 2, it is said | D: 


he was forty-two years old when he began 
to reign. 
Joram, the king of Israel, was wounded 
in a battle with the king of Syria at Ramoth- 
ilead, and was carried to Jezreel to be 
ealed. There Ahazinh visited him; and 
Jehu, who was left to sustain the siege (and 
who was in the meantime anointed king 


over eek came down to Jezreel to execute | 1 
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ee ly ere 
the judgment of the Lord upon Joram, the 
son of Ahab, and the representative of the 
house of Ahab. 

As soon as his approach was ennownced 
by the watchman, Joram and Ahaziah went 
out, each in his chariot, to meet him. And 
they met in the portion of Naboth, with which 
one of Ahab’s daring crimes was so closely 
associated. Jehu reminded Joram of the 
iniquities of his house, and he, suspecting 
treachery, warned Ahaziah to flee. Jehu 
then smote Joram (or Jehoram, as he is 
called 2 Kings ix. 24) through the heart 
with an arrow. He pursued and slaw Aha- 
ziah also, though he had strength to reach 
Megiddo [2 Kings ix. 27], where he died, 
and was carried thence to Jernsalem, ard 
buried, from respect to the memory of Je- 
hoshaphat, his ancestor. In 2 Chron. xxii. 
the circumstances of tho death of Ahaziah 
are stated somewhat differently; but the 
variation is not substantial, and therefore 
requires no particular notice. 

Anan, a-hi!-ah. [Brother of Jehovah. 
[x Kings iv. 3.] The son of Shisha, one o 
Solomon’s scribes or secretaries. 

Antan [1 Sam. xiy. 3-18], called also 
ABIaTHAR in Mark ii. 26, supposed by some 
to be the same with Ahimelech [1 Sam, 
xxi. r], was the son of Ahitub, and his saq- 
cessorin the priest’s office. (See AHIMELZOT 
and AHITUB. 

Ansan, a-hi'-jah. [Brother of Jehovah.} 
A prophet who dwelt at Shiloh. It was pro- 
bably he who encouraged Soiomon during 
the building of the temple, and who threat- 
ened him with the rent of his kingdom after 
his shameful fall. [1 Kings vi. 11; andix.6.] 

Autxam, a-hi/-kam. [Brother of ths 
Enemy.] One of the princes of Judah. He 
mightily exerted himself to save the life of 
the prophet Jeremiah. [Jer. xxyi. 24. 

AHIMAAZ, a-him'-a-az, [Anger.] Ce Sam. 
xiv. 5o.] Son and successor of Zadok ths 
priest. 

During the revolt of Absalom, Zadok, and 

Abiathar, another of the priests, stayed in 
Jerusalem with Hushai, Davyid’s friend; 
while Ahimaaz and another young man 
(son of Abiathar), whose name was Jonathan, 
stationed themselves at Enrogel, a short dis- 
tance from the city ; and it was agreed that 
whatever Hushai should hear respecting Ab- 
salom’s plans, he should communicate to 
Zadok and Abiathar, and they to their 
sons Ahimaaz and Jonathan, by whom the 
ee es should be communicated to 
avid. 
As soonas Absalom had rejected the coun- 
sel of Ahithophel, and adopted that of 
Hushai, Zadok and Abiathar were promptly 
informed of it, and directed to send with all 
possible haste to David. But (perhaps to 
avoid suspicion) the message was font by a 
female. The transaction was seen by a lad, 
who went immediately and informed Abzz- 
om, 
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Ahimaaz and his companion set off at once, 
however, and when they came to Bahurim, 
the site of which is now uncertain, they con- 
cealed themselves in a well, to escape the 
observation of their pursuers. The woman 
of the house near which they were concealed 
covered the mouth of the well with a blan- 
ket, on which she spread corn to dry; and 
when Absalom’s messengers came up in the 
pursuit, and inquired where they were, she 
deceived them, and told them that the young 
men were in great haste, and had passed on. 
Thus they escaped, and, while their pur- 
suers returned to Jerusalem, they hastened 
to David with their message. 

At his own urgent request, Ahimaaz was 
employed to carry the intelligence of Absa- 
lom’s death to David his father. He outran 
Cushi, who had been previously despatched 
on the same errand. Before he had delivered 
his message, however, Cushi came up, and 
made known the sad event. The whole his- 
tory of the transaction, as recorded 2 Sam. 
Xvili. 19-33, is of thrilling interest, but it 
would be out of place here. 

AMIMELECH, a-him’-e-lek. [Brother of the 
King.] |: Sam. xxi. 1.] Is supposed by 
some to be the same with Ahiah; but others 
suppose Ahiah to have been the son of 
Ahitub, and his successor in the priesthood, 
and Ahimelech to have been his brother and 
successor in the same office. Itisimmaterial 
which of these opinions is correct. David, 
in his flight from Saul, came to Nob, where 
Ahimelech the priest dwelt. He represented 
himself to be in great haste on the king’s 
urgent business, and by this means obtained 
from Ahimelech some of the hallowed bread, 
and also the sword of Goliath, which was 
preserved among the sacred things. 

Doeg, the Edomite, a principal servant of 
Seul, who happened to be at Nob, and to be 
a@ witness of the interview between David 
and Ahimelech, told Saul of the matter, who 
immediately summoned Ahimelech and all 
the priests that were with him (eighty-five 
persons) into his presence. He charged 
them with a conspiracy in aiding and abet- 
ting his enemy; and they replied by declar- 
ing their ignorance of any hostile views, on 
the partof David, towards Saul, or his king- 
dom. This defence (sufficient as it surely 
was) availed them nothing, however; and 
the king commanded his guard toslay them. 
The guard declining to lay violent hands on 
the priests of the Lord, the king commanded 
Doeg to fall upon them; andhe did, and 
smote them, and also the city of Nob, where 
they dwelt, und all the men, women, and 
children, as well as all ths flocks and 

“ herds which were found there. Abiathar, 
Ahimelech’s son, was the only one who 
escaped, and he fled with an ephod in his 
hand, to David. 

Autnoan, a-hin'-o-am. [Brother of Grace. ] 
[z Sam. xiv. 50.] The daughter of Ahimaaz, 
end the wife of Saul. 
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Anrnoam. [1 Som, xxv. 43.] A woman of 
Jezreel, and one of David’s wives. She was 
taken captive by the Amalekites in tho 
siege of Ziklag, and afterwards rescued from 
captivity by David. [1 Sam. xxx. 18.] 

Auto, a-hi'-o. [{Brotherly.] [2 Sam. vi. 

-| A son of Abinadab, who, with his bro 
ther Uzzah, was intrusted by David with 
the transportation of the ark from Kirjath- 
jearim to Jerusalem. 

AnirHoPunt, a-hit’-o-fel. [2 Sam. xy. 12.] 
A native of Giloh, and the familiar friend, 
companion, and counsellor of David. [1 
Chron. xxvii. 33; Ps. lv. 12-14.] He was 
indeed one of the most eminent counsellors 
of theage. [2 Sam. xvi. 23. 

Absalom persuaded him to join in the con- 
Spiracy against his father David; but the 
cunning measures which Ahithophel pro- 
posed for the accomplishment of Absalom’s 
ambitious plans, were all defeated by the 
counsel of Hushai. Ahithophel, seeing that 
the probable issue would be the utter rnin of 
Absalom and his cause, which would almost 
necessarily involve his own destruction, re- 
turned to Giloh, and deliberately hung him- 


self, 
[Friend of Goodness. 


ee ree 


Auitus, a-hi’-tub. 
[x Sam. xiy. 3.] The son of Phineas, ani 
grandson of the high priest Eli. Some 
eapRae that he succeeded Eli in the priest- 

ood. 

Aurruz. The name of Zadok’s father, [x 
Chron. vi. 8. 

AnoiB, a-ho’-li-ab. [Hxod. xxxv. 34.] Son 
of Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan, who, 
with Bezaleel, was divinely appointed to 
construct the tabernacle and its furniture. 

AnoLIBAH and AHOLAH, a-hol-li-bah, [M. 
Tabernacle is in her.] [Ezek. xxiii. 4. 
Symbolical names for Judah and Samaria. 

AHUSSATH, a-huz'-zath. [Possession.] [Gen. 
xxvi. 26.] A particular friend of Abime- 
lech, king of Gerar, and one of those who 
attended him when he met Isaac, and mado 
a treaty with him at Beersheba. 

At, ai’. [A Heap of Ruins.] [Josh. vii. 2.] 
Called also Aiath [Isa. x. 28], and Aija 
[Neh. xi. 31], was an elevated spot east of 
Bethel; the scene of Joshua’s defeat, and 
afterwards of his victory. are viii. | 

Arn. [An eye, a fountain.] [Josh. xv. 32.] 
Originally a city of the tribe of Judah, but 
afterwards allotted to the tribe of Simeon. 
{x Chron. iv. 32.] It is supposed to have 
been near Hebron. 

Asauon, ad-ja'-lon. [Place of aed 
[Josh. x. 12.] A village of Canaan, situate 
in the tribe of Dan, between Jerusalem and 
Ekron. In the vicinity of Ajalon is the 
valley of the same name, memorable for the 
miracle of Joshua. ; 

Asaton. [Josh. xix. 42.] A town in the 
country of Zepulun, where Elon was buried. 
Its site is now unknown. 

Asaton. [2 Chron. xxviii. 18.] A city in the 
south of Judah, captured by the Philistinea, 
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AxraBpimu, Ascent of, ak-rub/-bim, or 
Maaleh-Acrabbim.[ Scorpions. |{Num.xxxiv. 
4; Josh. xv.3.] Wasa range of hills on the 
southern border of Judah towards the Dead 
Sea. Its name is supposed to denote that it 
was infested with scorpions. 

ALEXANDER, al-ex-an'-der. (The Helper of 
Men.] [Mark xv. 21.] The son of Simon 
the Cyrenian. 

AvEexanprr. [Actsiv.6.] Adistinguished 
Jew, who, with others, took part agaipst 
Peter and John. 

ALEXANDER. [Acts xix. 33.] A Jew of 
Ephesus, who took a conspicuous part in the 
controversy between Paul and the populace 
of that city, and attempted, without success, 
to quell the commotion. 

Atrxanprer. [1 Tim. i. 19, 20; and2 Tim. 
iv. 14.| A coppersmith, and apostate from 
Christianity, whom Paul mentions in terms 
of severe reproach. 

ALEXANDRIA, al-ev-an'-dri-a. [The City 
named after Alexander.] [Acts. xviii. 24; 
xxvii. 6.] Acelebrated city of Egypt, founded 
by Alexander the Great, about B.c. 333. It 
was situated on a strip of land on the 
gouthern coast of the Mediterranean, and 
between that and the lake Mareotis, rather 
south of the present city of the earth. His- 
torians tellus thatits free population exceeded 
g0o,000, and an equal number of slaves. 

From the days of the apostles to the 
Saracen invasion Alexandria was under the 
dominion of Rome, and as it afforded an 
extensive market for grain, the centurion 
who had charge of Paul on his way as a 
prisoner to Rome, readily ‘‘found a ship of 
Alexandria, laden with corn, sailing into 
Italy.” Some of the persecutors of Stephen 
were from this city, and so was the eloquent 
Apollos. Here also lived Clement, Origen, 
and Arius, the founder of the sect of Arians. 
And here, too, was the Greek or Alexandrian 
version of the Bible made by seventy-two 
learned Jews, and hence called the Septua- 
gint, or version by the seventy. 

ALEXANDRIANS, al-ex-an'-dri-ans. [Acts 
xi. 9.] Jews from Alexandria, who were 
present at Jerusalem when Stephen preached 
there, and where they had a synagogue by 
themselves. Perhaps the Libertines and 
Cyrenians worshipped with them, or each 
sect or school might have had separate 
synagogues. In either case they are pro- 
perly described as being ‘‘ certain of the 
synagogue which is called the synagogue of 
the Alexandrians,’’ &c. 

Autrura or Hatrrnusan, hal-le-loa'-yah, 
[ers xix. 1] A Hebrew word signifying 

raise ye the Lord. It was a common excia- 
mation of joy and praise in the Jewish 
worship, and begins and concludes several 
of the Psalms, as cyi., cxi., cxiii., cxvii., snd 
CEXXV. 

AtpHa, al’-fa, The name of the first letter 
ta the Greek alphabet, the last being Omega. 
(Scs One.) Both words are applied to God. 
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Arrumus, al-fe-'us, [Learned Chief.] [The 
father of the apostles Jamesand Jude, Mary 
his wife, it isthought by some, was the sister 
of Mary the mother of Christ, and that this 
accounts for his sons being called the 
brethren ofour Lord. [Gal.i.19; Mark vi. 3.] 
He is considered to be the same with 
Cleophas. [Mark x. 3.] 

Aupraus. The father of Matthew or Levi, 
the evangelist. [Mark ii. 14.] 

Arar. [Gen. viii. 20.] A structure appro- 
priated exclusively to the offering of sacrie 
gees, under the Jewish law. (See Sacri- 
Fions.) Though sacrifices were offered be- 
fore the Flood, the word altar does not occur 
until the time of Noah’s departure from the 
ark. 

Altars were of various forms, and st 
first very rude in their construction, being 
nothing more, probably, than a square heap 
of stones, or mound of earth. The altar on 
which Jacob made an offering at Bethel was 
the single stone which had served him for a 
pillow during the night. [Gen. xxviii. 18.] 
The altar which Moses was commanded to 
build [Exod. xx. 24.] was to bemade of earth. 
If made of stone, it was expressly required 
to be rough, the use of a tool being regarded 
as polluting. [Exod. xx. 25.] It was also to be 
withoutsteps. [Exod. xx. 26.] (Seealso Dout. 
xxvii. 2-6, and Josh. viii. 31. 

Among theancient Egyptian pictures lately 
discovered in the ruins of Herculaneum we 
have models of the altar. 

The altars required in the Jewish worship 
were (x), The altar of burnt-offering, or the 
brazen altar, in the tabernacle in the wilder- 
ness; this altar stood directly in front of the 
principal entrance. 

It was made of shittim wood, seven feet 
and six inches square and four feet and 
six inches high. Jtwas hollow, and covered 
or Overlaid with plates of brass. ‘The 
horns (of which there was one on each 
corner) were of wood, and overlaid in the 
sameway. A grate or net-work of bass was 
also attached to it, either to hold the fire or to 
support a hearth ofearth. The furniture of 
the altar was all of brass, and consisted of 
such articles as a shovel to remove the ashes 
from the altar, and a pan to receive them; the 
skins or vessels for receiving the blood of the 
victims, and hooks for turning the sacrifice. 
At each corner was a brass ring, and there 
were also two staves or rods over-laid with 
brass, which passed through these rings, and 
served for carrying the altar from place to 
place. 

The fire used on this altar was perpetually 
maintained. Itwas kindled miraculously, and 
the flame was cherished with the most 
devoted care. Itwasalsoa place of constant 
sacrifice: fresh blood was shed upon it cons 
tinually, and the smoke of the burning sacri-« 
fice ascended up towards heaven without ine 
terruption. 

In the first temple (which in ita general’ 


Alvah.. 


yan was constructed atter the pattern ofthe 
tabernacle in the wilderness, that being a 
tent and this a house), the altar of burnt- 
offering stood in the same relative position 
asin the tabernacle. It was much larger, 
however, being thirty feet square and fifteen 
foet high; its particular plan being ap- 
pointed expressly by divine authority ~ [x 
Chron. xxviii. 11-20]; and in the second 
temple it occupied the same position, though 
it was still larger and more beautiful than 
in the first. 

The altar of incense, or the golden altar, 
stood within the holy place, and near to the 
inmost veil. [Exod. xxx. 1-6.] It was made 
of the same wood with the brazen altar, and 
was eightcen inches square and three feet 
high. The top, as well as the sides and 
horns, was overlaid with pure gold, and it 
was finished around the upper surface with 
@ crown or border of gold. Just below this 
border, four golden rings were attached to 
each side of the altar, one near each corner. 
The staves or rods for bearing the altar, 
passed through these rings, and were made 
of the same wood with the altar itself, and 
richly overlaid with the same precious metal. 

Upon this altar incense was burnt every 
morning and every evening, so that it was 
literally perpetual. [Exod.axx. 8.] Neither 
burnt sacrifice, nor meat offering, nor drink 
offering, was permitted upon this altar; 
nor was it ever stained with blood, except 
once annually, when the priest made atone- 
ment. [Lev. xvi. 18, 19.] 


Auyad, al/-vah. [Iniquity.] A descendant | 
[Gen. ! 


tf Esau, and prince of the Edomites. 
XXxvi. 40. 1 Chron. i. 51.] 

Atvan, al/-van. [Tall, thick.] The son of 
= the Horite. [Gen. xxxvi. 23. 1 Chron. 
1. 40. 

AMALEK, am!-ma-lek. [Uncertain.] [Gen. 
Xxxvi. 12-16.] He was the son of Eliphaz, 
and grandson of Esau. Some have supposed 
him to be the father of the Amalekites, but 
they are mentioned as a powerful people 
long before the birth of Amalek. [Gen xiv. 
7.) The Arabians have a tradition that he 
was the son of Ham. 

AMALEEITEL, am-mal'-e-kites, [1 Sem, xv. 
6.] A powerful people, but of uncertain 
origin and residence. They are called 
{Num. xxiv. 20] the first of all the nutions. 
They were signally defeated in a contest 
with the children of Israel at Rephidim, and, 
for their. guilt in opposing the progress of 
God’s people, they became objects of His ter- 
rible judgments. They were afterwards 
defeated and repulsed by Gideon [jadg. 
vii. 12-25], and by Saul |r Sam. xv.], and 
by David [x Sam. xxx. ], till at last the word 
of the Lurd was fulfilled to the very letter, 
and their name was blotted from the_earth. 
{1 Sam. xxx. 17; and 1 Chron. iv. 434 : 

Amana, a-ma!-nah, or am/-a-nah. [Fixed, 
perennial.] [Songof 8. iv. 8,] A southern 
peak of one of the mountains of Lebanon ; 
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probably so called from a river of that nama 
which flowed from it, 

Amasa, a-ma’-sah. [Burdsnsorne. | [1 Chron, 
ii.17.]_ A son of Jether, who is elsewhere 
called Ithra. [2 Sam. xvii. 25.] Absalom 
placed him at the head of his troops in the 
rebellion against his father David; but he 
was defeated by his cousin Joab. After- 
wards, David, recognizing the relationship 
between them, not only pardoned Amasa, 
but made him captain of his hostin the room 
of Joab. 

On the revolt of Sheba, David required 
Amasa to assemble the people within three 
days, and march with them to suppress it; 
but in consequence of his delay, the king 
despatched Abishai with such an army as 
could be mustered at the moment, and, 
together with Joab, they pursued after She- 
ba. Ata particular place in Gibeon, Amasa 
joined them. The envious and mortified 
Joab approached to salute him, and seized 
the opportunity to give hima deadly wound. 

AMASAI, am’-as-ai, REnadeuncee ats Chon. 
vi. 25.] A Levite,and one of the sonr of 
Elkanah. He was chief of a gallant parcy 
that came to David, when he was flying from 
Saul. [s Chron. xii. 16-18.] David gladly 
availed himself of their aid, and gave them 
commissions in his army. 

AMAZIAH, am-a-zi'-ah. 


Whom Jehovah 

A.M. 3165. The 
eichth king of Judah, and son and successor 
of Jehoash. He commenced his reign in 
the twenty-fifth year of his age. His cha- 
racteris peculiarly described: “‘He did that 
which was right in the sight of the Lord, 
but not with a perfect heart.” [2 Chron. 
XXv. 2; 2 Kings xiv. 3.] 

At the commencement of his reign, he 
showed an outward regard to the law of the 
Lord; but power and ambition turned his 
heart; he fell into a snare, and was destroyed 
by the hand of violence. 

Amaziah resolved to make war upon the 
Edomites, who had revolted from the king- 
dom of Judah several years before [2 Kings 
viii. 20]; and for this purpose he raiscd an 
army of 300,000 men from among his own 
subjects, and hired roo,occo men of Israel, for 
whose services he paid one hundred talents 
of silver. Before he commenced his expe- 
dition, however, he was directed to dismiss 
his hired soldiers, and was told that if he did 
not, he should certainly fall before his ene- 
mies. After some hesitation he complied 
with the divine command. 

Amaziah met the Edomites in a place 
calle the Valley of Salt, and gained a signal 
victary over them, slaying 10,000, and taking 
10,00) prisoners. Hlated by his success, and 
forgetful of the God of battles, who had given 
him the victory, he took the idols which his 
vanquished enemy had worshipped, and set 
them up as his own gods, The anger of the 
Almighty was kindled against him, and He 
fent a message to him, the very terms ot 
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which exposed and rebuked hissin. [2Chron. 
xxv. 15.| The king was already hardened 
enough to question the authority of God's | 
messenger, and even to threaten him with 
death. He was warned of the destruction he 
would bring upon himself for his idolatry 
and unbelief. : 

Thus given up to follow his own devices, 
he sought occasion of war with the king of 
Israel. The answer of the king to the 
chailenge was given in the form of a fable, 
but was expressive of the utmost contempt, 
and contained at the same time a severe 
rebuke to the king of Judah for his pride and 
yain-glory. 

Amaziah was not to be deterred from his 

arpose; and he met the army of Israel at 
Doth ahemesh in Judea, and it is said by 
Jewish historians, that the army of Judah 
was suddexly seized with a panic, and fled 
before Israel without a blow on either side. 
Amaziah, however, was taken prisoner by 
the king of Israel, who forthwith proceeded 
to break down a section of the city wall, 
six hundred feet in length, and marched 
through the breach, plundered the temple 
of its gold and silver vessels, seized the 
king’s treasures, and taking such hostages 
ashe pleased, returnedin triumph to Samaria, 
leaving the king of Judah to reflect on the 
folly and madness of rejecting the counsel, 
and disobeying the command, of God. [2 
Kings xiv.] About fifteen years after this 
disgraceful defeat, Amaziah fled from Jeru- 
sa'em to Lachish to escape a conspiracy ; 
but he was followed to the place to which he 


fied, and pw. to death, and his body taken 
hack to Jerusalem, and buried with his 
fathers. 


AMEN, a’-men. [So be it.] [Deut. xxvii. 
15.] This word, though variously used, hus 
substantially the same meaning. It is an 
affirmasive response, and is used to denote 
assent, or entire acquiescence. [Deut. 
xxvii. 15-26.] It is sometimes translated 
verily, and was frequently used by our 
Saviour when He was about to utter some 
distinct, important, and solemn truth. Its 
repetition, “verily, verily, I say unto you,” 
strengthens the assertion. 

It was the custom among the early 
Christians for all the worshippers to say 
Amen about the close ofthe prayer, or at the 
giving of thanks. [1 Cor. xiv. 16.] And 
Jewish writers say, “there is nothing 
greater in the sight of God than the Amen 
with which the Israelite answers.” The 
promiscs of God are Amen, because they are 
made sure and certain in Christ. [2 Cor. i. 
20,] Amen is one of the titles of our Saviour 
[Rev. iii. 14], as He is the faithful and true 
witness. ‘‘ Amen and amen” is the eloquent 
and sublime conclusion of one of Dayid’s 
triumphant songs. [Ps. xli. 13.] 

AMMINADAB, am-min'-a-dab, [Power of 


the Prince.] [Exod. vi. 23.[ Aaron's 
father-in-law. e allusion to the chariots 
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Ammonites. 
of Amminadab, or Amminadib [Song of 8. 


-yi. 12.) may refer to the known beauty and 


swiftness of the vehicles of some famous 
chieftain or charioteer of that period. 

AmuonrtEs, am'-mo-nites, or children of 
Ammon [Gen. xix. 38], were the de- 
scendants of Benammi, a son of Lot, by 
incest. ‘He was born in the neighbourhood 
of Zoar, but his posterity spread north- 
ward, and occupied the mountainous re- 
gions of Gilead, between the rivers Arnon 
and Jabbok. Originally their possessions 
were bounded north by the river Jabbok, 
west by Jordan, south by Arnon, and 
stretched eastwardly into Arabia. The 
Amorites, under Sihon their king, expelled 
them fron the richest part of their posses~ 
sious, which lay between the two rivers; 
but Moses recovered it from the Amorites, 
and divided it between Renben and Gad. 
The western boundary of the Ammonites 
then became a branch of the river Jabbok, 
(on which their capital city, Rabbah or 
Rabbath-Ammon, stood), and che mountains. 
of Gilead bounded them on the east, while 
the main stream of the Jabbok continued to 
be their northern boundary, and the land of 
Moab the southern. This last is intended 
by ‘‘the kingdom of Ammon,” as used in 
the sacred history. : 

The children of Ammon were gross 
idolators. [Judg. x. 6.] Their chief idol 
was Moloch, supposed to be the same with 
Baal, Milcolm, &c., and their history is full 
of the judgments which their sins brought 
upon them, though they were spared, by 
God's express command, when Israel passed 
by them from Egypt. [Deut. xi. 10; 2 
Chron. xx. ro. ] 

Three hundred years afterwards, the king 
of the Ammonites made war upon the 
Israelites, under the pretence that they had 
taken their land [Judg. xi. 13], and after a 
severe battle the Ammonites were routed 
with great slaughter. 

In the beginning of Saul's reign [z Sam, 
xi. 1], the Ammonites, under Nahash their 
king, attacked Jabesh-gilead, but proposed te 
spare the inhabitants, provided they would 
all consent to lose their right eye. During 
the time allowed for their answer they 
collected a sufficient force to meet the 
Ammonites, and so completely routed them, 
that two of them were not left together. 

Fifty or sixty years after this, one of the 
kings of the Ammonites died, and David, 
who seexns to hav¢ been under some obliga- 
tion to him, sent a message of condolence 
to his son and successor. This friendly 
act was notreceived kindly ; the messengers 
of David were grossly abused and insulted. 
Expecting that David would attempt te 
revenge the insult, they obtained large sup- 
plies of men from the Syrians. David, 
hearing of their preparation for hostilics, 
sent Joab with a chosen troop from the 
army of Israel to moet them. Tho result 
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was fatal to the Ammonites: they and their 
silies were subdued, and fled. Rabbath 
their capital and all the rest of their cities 

_ were destroyed by the Israclites; the king’s 
crown was taken from his head, ead put on 
David’s head, and the people reduced to a 
Btate hs abject servitude. [2 Sam, xii. 
29-31. 

In this condition they remained till the 
reign of Jehoshophat, when they united with 
the Moabites and others, and made war 
upon Judah, and were miraculously cut off. 
[2 Chron. xx.] votham foughtand prevailed 
against them, and made them tributary for 
several years. The most dreadful judg- 
ments were threatened against them and 
their chief city, because they seized and 
eecupied 2 part of the territory of Israel 
(Jer. xlix. 1-6]; and again, because they 
insolemtly triumphed over the Israelites in 
the days uf theircaptivity. [Ezek. xxv. 24, 
1o.} And every threat was executed to the 
very uttermost, in due time, as profane 
history abundantly attests. They soon 
became extinct as a nation, and Origen, a 
writer of the third century, assures us that 
in his time they were only known under the 
general name of Arabs. Where their capital 
ence stood is now the village of Amman, 
twenty miles south-east of the modern town 
of Szalt. 

Amnon, am'-non. [Faithful.] [2 Chron. 
iii. x.] Was the eldest son of David, and 
was guilty of violating the chastity of his 
half-sister Tamar. [2 Sam. xiii.] David was 
very angry, though he did not punish 
Anmon, but his brother Absalom determined 
to revenge the injury; and after cherishing 
his purpose for two years, he finally 
executed it in his house at a feast to which 
ae had invited Amnon, with the reat of his 
sather’s family. 

Amon, a-mon. [Foster-child.] [2 Kings 
xxi. 18-26.] The fourteenth king of Judah, 
and the son and successor of Manasseh, He 
was a wicked king, and died in his own 
kouse by the hands of his servants, who 
conspired against him, He was succeeded 


by his son Josiah. a 
AMOoRITES, am-mo'-rites. [Mountaineers.] 
Gen. x. 16.] A Syrian tribe descended 


rom Canaan, and among the most formid- 
able of the tribes with whom the Israelites 
contended. They were of gigantic stature 
and great courage [Amos ii. 9], and in- 
habited one of the most fertile districts of 
the country, being bounded on three sides 
by the rivers Arnon, Jabbok, and Jordan. 
The Israelites asked permission of the king 
to travel through their territory, promising 
to injure nothing, not even to draw water 
from their wells, but the request was 
refused. The Amorites collected, and at- 
tempted to oppose their progress, but were 
totally defeated, and their territory taken 
and divided between the tribes of Reuben 
gud age 
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Amos, a’-mos. [Burden.] [Amos 1. 1.] 
One of the lesser prophets, who lived in tha 
reign of Uzziah, king of Judah, nearly 
eight hundred years before Christ. He was 
a contemporary of Hosea, The place of his 
birth is not known ; but while employed as 
herdsman, he was divinely appointed to 
prophesy against Israel. Being driven from 
Bethel upon the false representatic a mado 
to the king by the idolatrous priest A maziah 
[Amos yii.- 10-17], he went to Tekoa, ay 
obscure tosyn ten or fifteen miles south of 
Jerusalem. The.time and manner of hig 
death are uncertain. 

Amos, Prophecy of, is the thirtieth in the 
order of the books of the Old Testament, 
and is full of interest and instruction. It 
has been remarked as a peculiar feature of 
this prophecy, that it abounds with illustra- 
tions drawn from husbandry and the scenes 
of rustic life; but it certainly contains some 
of the most perfect specimens of sublime 
thought and beautiful expression that are 
to be found in any languege. We may refer 
specially to chapters y. vii. and ix. 

AmPpuHtIronis, am-fip’-po-lis, [Around the 
City.] [Acts xvii. 1.] A city of European 
Turkey, originally founded by Cimon, the 
renowned Athenian gencral [B.c. 500], and 
formerly the capital of eastern Macedonia. 
It lies on the river Strymon, about seveniy 
miles east of Thessalonica. It is now an 
obseure place, and is called by the Turks, 
Emboli. 

AMRAPHEL, am’-ra-fel. [Guardian of the 
Gods.] (Gen. xiv.1.] The king of Shinar, 
or Babylonia, who, confederated with other 
kings, made war on Sodom and the other 
cities of the plain; plundering them, and 
making prisoners of their inhabitants. 
Among the captives was Lot, Abraham’s 
nephew. [Gen. xiv. 12. 

Anax, a'-nak. [Long-necked Giant.] 
[Num. xiii. 22.] Was the son of Arba, who 
gave the name of Kirjath-Arba, or city of 
Arba, to what is otherwise called Hebron, 
[Josh. xiv. 15.] Anak had three sons, who 
were giants; and their children, who were 
called Anakim, were also remarkable for 
their stature and fierceness. In the time of 
Moses, they occupied the territory between 
Hebron and Jerusalem, and were divided 
into several tribes or clans. [Josh. xi. 21, 
22.] They were, however, cut off by Joshua 
and Caleb, and the Israelites entered into 
their possessions. 

ANANIAS, an-na-ni/-as, [Whom Jehovah 
graciously gave.]. [Acts v. 1-10.] Ong 
of the professed converts to the Christian 
faith under the preaching of the apostles. 
When the disciples had thrown their property 
into a common stock, Anazias sold his es« 
tate, and brought a part of the purchases 
money, pretending it was the whole pro- 
ceeds of the sale. Being charged by Peter 
with his flagrant and aggravated sin, he fell’ 
down dead upon the spot. Hia wife Sap 
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hira, who was privy to the fraud of her 

usband, but ignorant of his dreadful end, 
being asked for how much their estate had 
been sold, confirmed the falsehood which 
Ananias had told, andinstantly met the same 
dreadful doom. 

Amanias. [Acts xii. 12.] A primitive 
disciple who lived at Damascus, and was 
commissioned to visit Paul soon after his 
conversion, and restore him tosight. The 
apostle tells us what took place on that occa- 
on, and also speaks of Ananias as a devout 
man, and highly esteemed in the pluce of 
his residence. It is thought by muny that 
he was one of the seventy discipl¢a, and that 
he died a martyr. 

Ananias. [Acts xxiii. 2,] A Jewish high 
priest. When Paul was commencing his 
defence before the Jewish Sanhedrim, Ana- 
nias, who is called the high priest, ordered 
him to be struck upon the mouth. The 
apostle, sensible of the violation of his 
rights, rebuked the high priest for his breach 
of the very law he was appointed to admin- 
ister. Upon being reminded of the official 
character of Ananias, as ‘God’s high 
priest,” the apostle replied that he was not 
uware of his holding that office. But how 
could he be ignorant of so notorious a fact? 
asks the caviller. Profane history furnishes 
an answer which triumphantly vindicates 
the truth. In consequence of some misun- 
derstanding between the Jewa and Sama- 
ritans, Ananias hud been a few years before 
deposed from office, and sent a prisoner to 
Rome, Jonathan succeeded him as high 
priest, but being murdered by Felix, ther 
was an interval in which the office wus 
vacant. During this interval Paul was ar- 
raigned, On this occasion Ananias assumed 
the office of president of the Sanhedrim 
(having been formerly high priest), but 
without any authority. Hence the force 
and propriety of the apostle’s answer. Ana- 
niags was one of Paul’s accusers before 
Felix, and had formed a design to waylay 
and assassinate him; but his murderous 
purpose was defeated. [Acts xxv. 3.] 

AwatHEMA. [1 Cor. xvi, 22.] In its usual 
acceptation it means the devoting of an 
animal, person, or place to destruction. (See 
ACCURSED.) 

AnatHeMs Maranarna is a Syriac excla- 
mation, signifying let him be accursed whom 
the Lord curses. ‘These were the words with 
which the Jews began the sentence of utter 
excommunication ; not only cutting the sub- 
ject off from their communion, but consign- 
ing him, as far as it was possible, to ever- 
lasting perdition. The use of such a dread- 
ful curse by the apostle shows in what light 
he regarded the sin of not loving the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

ANATHOTH, an'-a-thoth. [Answer to Pray- 
er.] A city of the tribe of Benjamin, situ- 
ated a few miles north of Jerusalem. It 
was the oo of Jeremiah [Jer, i. x], 
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and the subject of one of his prophecies 
(fer. xi. 19-22], as well as of Isaiah’s. [Isa. 
x. 30.] It is also au interesting place is 
connection with the Jewish history. [2 Sam. 
XXiii. 27; 1 Kings ii. 26; Neh. vii. 27.] 

Ancuor. [Acts xxvii. 29.] The anchor 
was in ancient times cast from the ster of 
theship. In the passage cited, reference may 
be had to an anchor with four flukes or arms, 
such as are sometimes used by boats in shale 
low water; or it may mean four distinct 
separate anchors. 

‘Anprew an'-drew, (Manly, or a Strong 
Man.] [Johni.40.] Thesonof Jonas, and bro- 
tuner of Simon Peter, was a native of Beth- 
saida, in Galilee, and originally a disciple of 
John the Baptist, whom he left to follow our 
Saviour. When he had found the Messiah, 
he forthwith sought his brother Simon, and 
brought him to Jesus, and soon after they 
both attached themselves to the little band 
ot His disciples, and followed Him ti!l the 
close of His ministry. The events with 
which Andrew was. particularly connected 
are recorded in Matt. iv. 18-20; Mark xii. 3; 
and John i. 35-40, vi. 3-13, xii. 22. 

AneeL. [Gen. xxiv. 7.] This word bott 
in the Greek and Hebrew languages, signi- 
fies a messenger. The original word is ofter- 
applied tomen. [2 Sam. ii. 5; Luke vil. 24, 
and ix. 52.) When the term is used, as lt 
generally is, to designate spiritual things, it 
denotes an office held as the messenger of 
God, orthe agents by whom He makes knows 
His will, and executes the purposes of His 
government. 

Our knowledge of the existence of such 
beings is derived wholly from revelation, 
aud that rather incidentally. We know, 
from their residence and employment, 
that they must possess knowledge and 
purity far beyond our present conceptions; 
and the titles applied to them denote the 
exalted place they hold among created intel- 
ligences. 

Of their appearance and employment we 
may form some idea from the following pas- 
sages, viz.: Gen. xvi. 7-11. Compare Gen. 
Xviiil, 2, xix. 2, with Heb. xiii. 2; Judg. 
mili. 6; Ezek. x.; Dan. iii. 28, and vi. 22; 
Matt. iv. rz, xviii. 10, and xxviii. 2-7; Luke 
i, 19, Xvi. 22, and xxii. 43; Acts Vi. 15, xii. 9; 
Heb. i. 14, li. 16; 2 Thess.i.7; Rev. x. 1, 2, 6. 

Of their number some idea may beinferred 
from x Kings xxii. 19; Ps. lxviii.17; Dan. 
vii. 10; Matt. xxvi. 53; Luke ii. 9-14; 1 Cor, 
iv. 9; Heb, xii. 22. 

_Of their strength we may judge from Ps. 
Clli, 20; 2 Pet. ii. 11; Rev. vy. 2, Xvili. a1, 
rab attr 

And we learn their inconceivable activity 
from Judg. xiii. 20; Isa. vi. 2-6; Matt. xi. 
49, XXVi. 53, Acts xxvii. 23; Rev. viii. 13. 

_ These are buta few of the leading passages 
in which some intimations are given of this 
superior order of spiritual beings. Weare 
also taught that there is an order of eyil 


Angels. 
spirits, ministering to the will of the prince 
of darkness, and both active and powerful 
in their opposition to the will and govern- 
ment of God. [Matt. xxv. qr. | 

The references given, if examined closely, 
will afford very satisfactory knowledge re- 
specting the character, employment, &c., of 
the heavenly messengers, as given in the 
Scriptures. 

Anes. The expression, Matt. xviii. ro, 
seems to denote the relation which the chil- 
dren of Ged sustain to Him, and of course 
to His peopie, and the watchful care and pro- 
tection which they enjoy. The same idea 
is suggested in other passages; as Ps. xci. 
11, 12; Luke xv. 10; Acts xii. 15. 

AnGeEts in heaven have never sinned, and 
are not therefore partakers of the benefit of 
yedemption, as men are. Yet itis obvious, 
that as this wonderful scheme of mercy and 
grace declares and illustrates the infinite 
glory of the divine attributes and perfections, 
so their conceptions of the divine character 
are enlarged by the contemplation of it, and 
their happiness greatly increased. [Eph. iii. 
10; 1 Pet. x. 12.] 

ANGELS will be the future companions of 
the heirs of salvation. [Heb. xii. 22, 23; 
Rev. v. 11, 12.] 

ANGELS are to sustain an tmportant office 
in the future, and final administration of 
God's goyernment on earth. [Matt. xiii. 39; 
XXV. 3-33; 1 Thess. iv. 16.] 

ANGELS are not proper objects of adora- 
tiou. [Col. rr. 18; Rev. xix. 10. ] 

ANGEL or His Presence [Isa. lxiii.g], by 
some is supposed to donote the highest angel 
in heaven, as ‘‘ Gabriel who stands in the 
presence of God;” but others believe % 
refers to no other than the Saviour’s blood, 
the brightness of the Father’s glory; not 
only the messenger of His presence, but the 
express image of His person. 

ANGEL or THE CuurncH. [Rev. ii. 1.] It 
{s said that the minister of the Jewish 
Synagogue was called the angel of the 
church, because he addressed God in their 
hehalf, and offered supplications as_ their 
representative, messenger, orangel. Henco, 
the persons in charge of the seven churches 
of Asia are addressed as the angels of those 
churches, respectively. 

ANGEL or tHE Loup [Gen. xvi. 7] is one of 
the common titles given to Christ, in the 
Old Testament. [Exod. xxiii.2o, Compare 
Acts vii. 30-32, and 37, 38.] 

Anise, an/-ie [Matt. xxiii. 23], properly 
dill, or a plant of the same family with dill. 
It grew abundantly in Judwa, and the tithe 
of it was scrupalously paid by the Pharisees. 
(See Muvt.) 

Anna, an’-na, [Gracious.] [Luke ii. 36.] 
A descendant of Asher, and a prophetess. 
She was very constant in her attendance on 
tne cervices of the Temple. At a very ad- 
vanced age, she listened to the prophetic 
blessing which Simcon uttered while he held 

al 
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the infant Redeemer in his arma, and joined 
in it with great fervour. 
AnwAs,an'-nas, FWhom Jehovah graciously 


|gave.] [Luke iil, 2,] At the commence- 


ment of John’s ministry, Cainphas was high 
priest of the Jews, and they had only one; 
but it was customary often to continue the 
title to one who had held the office, after hoe 
ceased to officiate. This was the case witb 
Annas. He is mentioned first because he 
was eldest in years and office. Five of his 
sons had filled the office in succession; and 
he was father-in-law to the high priest at 
that time. When our Saviour was appre- 
hended by the Jewish mob, He was carried 
before Annas first, to secure the favour and 
sanction of one whe had great influence, 


and by him was sent to Caiaphas. [John 
xviii. 13-24. ] 
Anornt, a-noint’, (Gen. xxx. 13.] The 


earliest use of this word in the sacred writ- 
ings is in the passage cited ; and it signifies 
in that “ynnection the pouring of oil upon the 
stone which Jacob had set up for a pillar. 
(Gen. xxviii. 18.] 

The anointing of persons, places, and 
things, with oil or ointment of a particular 
composition, was a mode of consecration 
prescribed by divine authority, and exten- 
sively practised amongthe Hebrews. [Exod. 
Xxvili. 41.] The imgredients of the oint- 
ments, embracing the most exquisite per 
fumes and balsams, are minutely given, 
Exod. xxx. 23-33, and the common use of it 
was expressly forbidden. [Hxod. xxx. 
33. 

it was customary at festivals, and on other 
great and joyful occasions, to anoint the 
head with fragrant oils; hence, it became a 
sign of joy or happiness. This fact explains 
2 Sam. xiv. 2; Ps. xxiii. 5, xcii. 10; Hccl. 
ix. 8; Matt. vi. 17. It is supposed that 
anointing was a daily custom. [Ruth ni. 3.] 
The anointing of kings’ and rulers is par- 
ticularly prescribed, and we have frequent 
accounts of the process. [2 Sam. xix ro; 
1 Kings i. 33, xix. 15, 16.] 

We find it was sometimes done privately 
by a prophet [1 Sam. x. 1, xvi. 1-13; 1 
Kings xix. 16;-2 Kings ix. 1-6], and was a 
symbolical intimation that the person so 
anointed would at some future day ascend 
the throne. After the monarchy was esta- 
plished, the anointing was do.e by the priest, 
[1 Kings i. 39], probably in some public 
place [1 Kings i. 3-34], and, at least on one 
occasion, in the Temple, surrounded by the 
royal guards. [2 Kings xi. 12, 13.] 

it was common to anoint the person, or 
some part of it (2s the head, feet, hair, &c.), 
for the sake of health or cleanliness, or ag 
a token of respect,and also in connection with 
religious observances. |Matt. vi.17; Luke 
vii. 46; John xii. 3.] In cases where it was 
intended to show respect, the most expen- 
sive materials were used, and the ceremony 
was performed in such @ manner as to der’ 
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note the most humble and submissive rever- 
ence. 

Tho anointing of the sick with oil was 
alsocommon. ‘he healing properties of oil 
Bre well known, and though the cures 
wrought by the disciples of our Lord were 
obviously miraculous, they still employed 
the ordinary means of cure. [Mark vi. 13.] 
Tho apostolic direction, James y. 14, respect- 
ing the anointing of the sick, shows us that, 
together with prayer, the appropriate means 
«« healing should be employed in depend- 
ence upon or in the nameofthe Lord. This 
enointing, it will be observed, is commended 
with a view to its healing effect, for which 
purpose it was in constant use among the 
Jews. Of course, to employ it for the pro- 
fessed purpose of senctifying the soul, or 
preparing it for death, is highly supersti- 
tious. It is clear that the use of this passage 
to justify such practices is a gross perver- 
sion of language. 

The bodies of the dead were often anomted 
to preserve them from corruption, [Mark 
xiv. 8, xvi. x, and Luke xxiii. 56.] 

ANOINTED, The, or Messian, whois consti- 
tuted our High Priest and Intercessor, was 
anointed with the Holy Ghost, of which the 
anointing of priests under the Jewish dis- 
pensation is supposed to be typical. [Ps. 
xliv. 7; Isa. Ixi. 1; Dan. ix. 24; Luko iv. 
18, 21; Actsiv. 27, and x. 38.] The terms 
anoint, anointed, and anointing, are employed 
also in a variety of forms to illustrate the 
sanctifying influences of divine grace upon 


the soul, ? Cor. i, 2x; 1 John ii, 20-27; 
Rey. iii. 38. 
Ant. [Prov. vi. 6, and xxx. 25.] A little 


insect, remarkable for industry, economy, 
and architectural skill. They are called by 
an inspired writer ‘‘ exceeding wise,’’ and 
Cicero was so filled with wonder at their 
wisdom that he declared they must haye 
mind, reason, and memory. 

Anti-Carist. [1 John ii. 18-22,.] This 
word occurs only in the epistles of John, 
and appears to denote, 

x. A great power that was to arise at 
some indefinite period, opposing with great 
virulence the doctrines and disciples of 
Christ. It is probable that this power is 
alluded to in 2 Thess. ii. 3, 8,9; Rev. xvii. 
and xviii. 

2. The word appears to be used for false 
teachers; those who directly or indirectly 
eppose or misrepresent the truths of Chris- 
tianity. In this sense the apostles applied 
the word to the false teachers already in the 
world. [1 John iv. 3.] 

There is much controversy on the subject 
of Anti-Christ; some have supposed it to be 
the Papal power, others the Mohammedan 
power, and some have even ventured to 
suppose that nothing else is meant than the 
Emperor Napoleon. 

ANTIOCH, an!-ti-ok, [Withstanding.] 


{Acts cea A city of this name was long 
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the capital of Syria. It was situated on the 
banks of the Orontes, about equidistars 
from Constantinople and Alexandria, and 
was once a place of great opulence and com- 
mercial enterprise. Its citizens enjoyed 
peculiar civil privileges, and is ranked as 
the third city of the Roman provinces. 
Paul and Barnabas preached here; and here, 
too, the name Christian was first applied to 
the disciples: whetker as aterm of reproach 
or as a mere distinctive title, is not certain. 
The same word occurs Acts xxvi. 28; and 
1 Pet. iv. 16. Galileans or Nazarenes were 
terms of reproach; but.it is supposed that 
the name Christian merely denoted the ad- 
herents of Christ, those who accepted him 
as the promised Messiah. 

No city has probably suffered as the city 
of Antioch has. It hus been besieged and 
plundered at least fifteen times, and in ona 
instance 117,000 persons were slain or taken 
prisoners; three times visited with famine, 
twice with fire, and once with plague; four 
times it was overthrown by earthquakes, 
by ons cf which 25,000 persons are supposed 
to have perished. These visitations of God, 
connected with the sins and idolatrics of the 
people, have long since reduced the city te 
desolation. The splendid buildings of 
ancient times have given place to mean 
hovels; and a population of 500,000 souls -# 
reduced to 10,000, and these are wretched 
and miserable inthe extreme. In 1822, an 
earthquake overwhelmed even the ruins of 
the city; so that it may be said, with the 
force of literal truth, that everything relating 
to Antioch is past. Modern Antioch is 
situated twenty miles east of the Mediter- 
ranean, andis called by the Arabs, Anthakia. 
Most of the houses are built of mud and 
straw, and the place exhibits every appear- 
ance of misery and wretchedness. 

Awtiocn [Acts xiii. 14] was the name of 
the capital of the province of Pisidia, in 
Asia Minor. Paul and Barnabas preached 
there ; and we have a more complete abstract 
of one of Paul’s sermons at this place [Acts 
xiii. 16-41] than any of the apostolic dis- 
courses. A violent persecution was raised 
against them, and they were compelled ta 
flee for their lives. There were at least 
sixteen cities of the name of Antioch in 
Syria and Asia Minor. 

AntipaTRis, an-ti-pat’-ris, [Resembling 
the Father.] [Acts xxiii.31.] A town be- 
tween Ceesarea and Jerusalem, ten or fifteen 
miles from Joppa. It was founded by Herod 
the Great, and is distinguished as the place 
to which Paul was conyeyed by the Roman 
guard, to escape the conspiracy formed 
against him by the Jews, who had agreed 
to waylay him on the following day, and put 
him to death. 

APELLES, ap-pel’-lees. [Separated.] [Rom. 
Xvi. 10, is origin and residence are un- 
known, but his character is given in the 
passage we have referred to, 
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Aewansites, af-fur'-sites, [Ezra iv. o.] 
This, and several other tribes named in the 
Bame connection, are supposed to have been 
Colonies from Chaldea, Media, and Persia, 
who settled in Samaria. 

Apuex, a -fek, [Fortifled city.] [1 Sam.iv. 
x-t1.] A city on the border of Judah and 
Benjamin, east of Jerusalem, where the 
Jaraclites were defeated by the Philistines, 
and the ark taken from them. This place 
is supposed to be the same which is else- 
where called Aphekah. [Josh. xv. 53.] 

Apnex. A city in Issachar, situated in 
the plain of Esdraelon, not far from Shunem, 
in the vicinity of which Saul and Jonathan 
fellin battle. [x Sam. xxix. 1.] 

; a A city in the tribe of Asher. [Judg. 
if 32. 

APOLLONTA, ap-pol-lo’-ni-a. [Named after 
Apollo.] [Acts xvii. 1.] A city of Mace- 
donia, situated at the head of the Aigean 
Sea, on a promontory between Thessalonica 
and Philippi. 

APoLtos, ap-pol’-los. [One that destroys. ] 
[Acts xvili. 24.] Ile was born at Alexandria, 
ja Egypt, of Jewish parents, and is described 
&3 an eloquent man, and mighty in the Scrip- 
tures. As one of John’s disciples, he had 
been instructed in the elements of the 
Christian faith, and came to Ephesus to 
speak and teach tke things of the Lord. He 
was there more particularly and fully taught 
the doctrines of the gospel by Aquila and 
Priscilla, who had themselves been favoured 
with the company and instruction of Paul, 
at Corinth, and on a voyage from that city 
to Ephesns. He afterwards went into 
Achaia, where his labours were crowned 
with abundant success. At Corinth, too, 
he was regarded as a powerful and snccesa- 
fal preacher of the gospel. Paul had already 
been instrumental in establishing a church 
there, to the care of which Apollos suecceded. 
[z Cor. iii. 6.] The members of it were 
divided into parties, some being particularly 
partial to Paul, others to Apollos, and others 
still to Cephas. The rebuke of the apostle, 
x Cor. i. 12, is directed against these par- 
tialities, in all which the powerand grace of 
God seemed to be overlooked or disregarded. 
Tt has been remarked as an exemplary trait 
of character of these two eminent apostles, 
that the contention of their respective friends 
and admirers had no effect on their love and 
respect for each other. They both refrained 
from visiting the church while it was dis- 
tracted with such prejudices and partialities, 
though a worldly ambition might have 
selected it as the field and the season of self- 
agerandisement. 

APoLLyon, a-pol'-yon. [One that destroys. ] 


Apvostiz. [Matt. x. 2.] This term was 
given, originally, to the twelve chief dis- 
ciples of our Lord. Their names were, 
Simon Peter; Andrew; James and John 
(sons of Zebedee); Philip; Bartholomew; 
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Thomas ; Matthew; James and Lebbeus, wha 
is also called Judas or Jude(; ons of Alpheus); 
Sirnon the Canaanite, anc Judas Iscariot. 
Christ’s charge to them is recorded in 
Matt. x. 5-42, and is worthy to be dili- 
gontly studied. The circum: tances of their 
history, as far as they are known, will be 
found under their respective names. 

After the ascension of the S*viour, wa 
find the names of eleven of the »postles re- 
peated, as among those who were engaged 
in prayer and supplication at Jerusalem, fo: 
the descent of the Spirit; and Matthias ig 
also named, he having been appointed to 
the apostleship in the place of Judas Iscariot. 

The office and commission of apostles were 
remarkable in the following particwars :— 
(x) They were all required to have been eya 
and ear witnesses of what they testified. 
[John xv. 27; Acts i. 21, 22, and xxii. 14, 15; 
z Cor. ix. 1, and xy. 8; 1 Johni. 3.) (2) 
They were all called or chosen by our 
Saviour Himself. [Luke vi. 13; Gal. i. 1.] 
Even Matthias is not an exception to this 
remark, as the determination of the lot waa 
of God. [Acts i. 24-26.] (3) They were 
inspired. [John xvi. 13.] (4) They had 
the power of working miracles. [Mark xv'. 
20; Acts ii. 43; Heb. ii. 4.] 

The term apostle is applied to our 
Saviour [Heb. iii. 1], and with singular pro- 
pricty, as in the character of Messiah He is 
emphatically the sent of God. 

Appit-FoRUM, ap’-py-i-fo'-rum, [Market- 

Acts xxviii. 15.] The 
place where Paul met several of his brethren 
from Rome, when he was on-his way to that 
city as a prisoner. It was about fifty miles 
from Rome. The place is now called Piperno, 
and is on the Naples road. The name is 
derived from the circumstance that it is on 
the Appian way; a road leading from Rome 
to Capua, which was made by Appius 
Claudius; and that it contained a forum or 
market-place, to which pedlars and petty 
merchants resorted in great numbers. 

AppnEs, AppLE Tren. [Song of 8. ii. 3; 
Joeli. 12.] Itis generally agreed that these 
terms refer to the citron tree and its fruit, 
The proper apple tree is very rare in the 
east, and its fruit is destitute both of beauty 
and fragrance, and in both these respects ill 
accords with the allusions to it in the sacred 
writings. 

Apples of gold in pictures of silver [Prov. 
xxy. 11], is a figurative expression, com- 
paring delicious fruit in silver baskets, or 
salvers curiously wrought like basket-work, 
and perhaps representing animals or land- 
scapes, to seasonable advice wisely and cour- 
teously administered. F 

Apple of the eye. -[Prov. vii. 2; Zech. ii, 
8.] In these passages reference is had to 
the keen sensibility of the ball of the eye. 
The same figure is used, Deut. xxxii. 10, and 
Ps. xvii. 8, to denote the most gam plete pro 
tection and security, and in Lam. li, 18, tee 
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phrase “apple of thine eye” is figuratively 
used for tears. it 

Aaguita, ak-wy'-lah. [An eagle. ] [Acts xviii. 
2.| A Jew born at Pontus, in Asia Minor. Being 
driven from Rome by a decree of the govern- 
ment requiring all Jews to leave that city, he 
and his wife Priscilla came to Corinth, and 
were dwelling there at the time of Paul’s first 
visit to that city. [Acts xvili. x.] They 
were of like occupation (tent-makers), and 
Paul was received and hospitably entertained 
at Aquila’s house; and they also accom- 
panied him from Corinth to Ephesus. On 
gome occasion they rendered Paul very im- 
portant service, and a very warm friendship 
existed between them. [Rom. xvi. 3-5.] (See 
APOLLOS.) 

Ar, or Rappan-moap, rab'-bah-mo'-ab 
[ Num. xxi. 28], the chief town of Moab, was 
sitaated twenty or twenty-five miles south of 
the river Arnon. It is called Rabbah, or 
Great, as the chief town of the Ammonites 
was called Rabbah-Ammon, and by the 
Greeks it was called Areopolis. Its present 
name is El-Rabbi, and modern travellers 
have discovered two copious fountains near 
the ruins of the ancient city. [Num. xxi. rs. 

Arata, ar-ra’-by-a. [A sterile region. 
{x Kings x. 15.] Called by the natives the 
peninsula of the Arabs, lies in Western Asia, 
south and south-west of Judea. It is fifteen 
hundred miles from north to south and twelve 
hundred from east to west. It is bounded 
north by Syria, east by the river Euphrates 
and the Persian Gulf, south by the Indian 
ocean, and west by the Red Sea, Palestine, 
and part of Syria. It is described in three 
divisions, the name of each being indicative 
of the face of the soil and its general charac- 
ter :— 

Anasta Dusreta [The Desert] is a wide 
waste of burning sand, with here and there 
a palm tree, and a spring of brackish water. 
This was the country of the Ishmaclites, and 
is inhabited by the modern Bedouins. 

Arabia Ferrnrx [Happy] was an ex- 
eeedingly fruitful land. The inhabitants, 
who claim their descent from Shem, were 
unlike the shepherds and robbers who occu- 
pied the other districts. They had permanent 
abodes, supported themselves by agriculture 
and commerce, and once possessed a high 
decree of wealth and refinement, 

Arabia Prrrea [Rocky] comprehends 
what was formerly the land of Midian. The 
sodomites and the Amelekites also dwelt 
nere, and a very powerful and independent 
tribe of Ishmaelites. It was a land of shep- 
herds, and the scene of some of the most 
interesting events in the history of man. 
Horeb and Sinai were within its bounds. 

xt is supposed that many of the articles 
mentioned in Exod. xxx. 23,24, particularly 
the balm, were imported from Arabia; and 
even at this day, caravans of merchants, 
the descendants of the Cushites, Ishmaelites, 
and i ata are found traversing the 


sam deserts, conveying the same articles, 
and in the same manner, as in the days of 
Moses, It has been said, that if any people 
in the world afford in their history an 
instance of high antiquity and great sim- 
plicity of manners, the Arabs surely do. 
Coming among them, one can hardly help 
fancying himself suddenly carried back to 
the ages immediately succeeding the flood. 
Of all nations, the Arabs have spread farthest 
over the globe, and in all their wanderings 
have preserved their language, manners, 
and peculiar customs more perfectly than 
any other nation. 

Anan, a/-rad. [Wild-Ass.] [Judg. 1. 16.] 
A city inthe southern border of Juda, 
whose king opposed the passage of tha 
children of Israel, and even took some af 
them prisoners [Num. xxi. 1-3], for which 
they were accursed and their city destroyed, 

Aram, a’-ram. (Height, High Region. 
(See Syrta.) When this word is couple 
with some other, as Aram-Maachah, it 
means the ‘‘ Syrians of Maachah;” and so 
of other similar cases. 

Ararat, ar’-ra-rat. [Holy Ground.} 
(Gen. viii. 4.] A district of country 
lying near the centre of the kingdon 
of Armenia. It contained several cities. 
which were the residence of the succes 
sive kings and governors of Armenia, 
and hence the word Ararat is often applied 
tothe whole kingdom. Theword translated 
the land of Armenia, 2 Kings xix. 37, Isa. 
XXxvii. 38, is, in the original, Ararat. In 
the north-east part of Armenia is a range of 
mountains, on the summit of which the ark 
rested. It is called Agridah by the Turks. 
There are two peaks about seven miles 
apart, the highest of which is 15,000 feet 
(and a late French traveller says i6.0oc0 
feet) above the level of the sea, and is ner- 
petually covered with snow. A modern 
traveller says of it, that when viewed from 
the plain below, one would think that the 
highest mountains of the world had been 
piled upon each other, to form. this one 
sublime immensity of earth, and rocks. and 
snow; this awful monument of the ante« 
diluvian world; this stupendous link in tha 
history of man before and since the Fiood, 
Once the population of the whole wide 
world was embraced in one small family, 
consisting of eight persons only, and that 
family inhabited this spot. All the animal 
twibes were assembled here. But one lan- 
guage was then spoken. Here, too, the bow 
of the covenant was sect; and here waa 
erected the first altar, after the dreadful 
catastrophe of the dostruction of the world. 
The immediate vicinity of the mountain is 
inhabited by Koords, a savage tribe of 
Mohammedans. Since the war between 
Russia and Persia, the Russian boundaries 
have been so extended as toembrace Ararat; 
and now Russia, Persis, and Turkey mee) | 
at that mountain, : 
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There has been much controversy as to 
the fact whether the ark rested on this 
mountain, chiefly in conseqnence of the 
phraseology of Gen. xi. 2, which has been 
supposed to denote that the place where the 
ark rested was east of the plain of Shinar, 
whereas the Ararat of Armenia is west of it. 
But this difficulty is altogether imaginary, 
for we are not told the direction of the route 
which Noah and his family took, as if it had 
been said, they *‘ journeyed from east to west,” 
and came to a plain, &c. The phrase, from 
the east, signifies in the original, before, in 
respect botn to time and place; #0 that the 
expression only means that in their first 
general migration from Ararat they came 
to a plain, &c. This view of the case is 
confirmed by Jewish historians, and the 
prophet Jeremiah [Jer. li. 27] speaks of 
Ararat as one of the countries of the north, 
from which an invading force should come 
upon Babylon; and this correctly describes 
the situation ¢f Ararat, in Armenia; it is 
almost due north of Babylon. 

Araunan, or OrwNAN, ar'-raw-nah [An 
ash or pine tree] [2 Sam. xxiv. 16], was a 
Jebusite, who lived at Jerusalem, and owned 
a threshing-place or floor, where the Temple 
was afterwards built. Im consequence of 
the sin of David, the king, a pestilence was 
aent through the nation, which was sweep- 
ing off its inhabitants at the rate of 70,000 in 
a day. An angel was seen hovering over 
the threshing-floor of Araunah, with his 
arm lifted up for the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. David was humbled, and confessed 
his sin, and God, by one of the prophets, 
directed him to go to that spot and build an 
altar there unto the Lord. He obeyed, and 
when he came to the spot and made known 
his business, Araunah refused to receive 
anything for it, but offered it to him, 
together with oxen for sacrifices, and the 
timber of the threshing instruments for fuel. 
David refused to receive them asa gift, as he 
wouldnot offer to the Lord that which had cost 
him nothing. He therefore bought the oxen 
for fifty shekels of silver [2 Sam. xxiv. 24], 
and the whole place for six hundred shekels 
of gold [x Chron. xxi. 25], and offered his 
sacrifices, which were accepted, and the 
plague stayed. 

Arpa. (See Hrpnon.) » 

ARCHANGEL, ark-angel. [1 Thess. iv. 16.] 
Tne prince or chief of angels. Michael is 
called the archangel [Jude 9], and it is 
generally believed that a created, though 
highly exalted, being is denoted by the 
term, and not, as some suppose, that it is 
but another name for Christ. ; 

ArcuEravs, ar-ke-la’-us, [The Prince of 
the People.} [Matt. ii. 22.] A son of Herod 
the Great. On the decease of his father, 

‘the same year that our Saviour was born, 
Archelaus succeeded to the government of 
Judea, and reigned there when Joseph and 
Mary, oe the infant Jesus, were returning 
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from Egypt, whither they had gone to 
escape the fury of Herod. Archelaus, how- 
ever, wes much like his father in the 
malignity of his temper, and they were 
therefore sill afraid to return. 

Arout, ar’-ky. (Josh. «vi. 2.] A town on 
the southern border of Ephraim, between 
Bethel and Beth-horon the nether. It ia 
celebrated as the birth-place of Hushai 


David's friend. 

Anorurvs, ark-tu’-rus, [An ark.] [Job. 
xXxxviii. 32.] The name of a star, or moro 
probably a constellation, in the northern 
heavens. Some have supposed that Jupiter 
and the satellites were intended in the alln- 
sion of the poet. 

AREOPAGITE, AREOPAGUS, @-#€-0p'-a-qus. 
(Hill of Mars.] [Acts xvii. r9-34.] The 
title of the judges of the supreme tribunal 
of Athens, The name is derived from Are- 
opagus [the hill of Mars], which signifies 
either the court itself, or the hill or spot. on 
which it was held. It was a rocky elevation 
almost in the centre of the city. The tri- 
bunal that assembled here had particular 
cognizance of all blasphemies against the 
heathen gods; and therefore Paul, who so 
pointedly condemned the idolatries of tho 
city, while he urged them to seek and serve 
Jehovah as the only livingand true God, was 
esteemed “a setter forth of strange gods,” 
and was brought before the Areopagus for 
trial. He there exhibited the sin and folly of 
idol worship with such power that Dionysius, 
one of the judges, and Damaris, and several 
other persons, believed his testimony. 

The place supposed to haye been Mars’ 
Hill is now covered with the rubbish of 
spacious buildings; they are probably the 
ruins of the palace of Dionysius, and the 
house of the archbishop, both of which were 
built after the establishment of the Christian 
religion in Athens. 

It is said that the sessions of the Areopa- 
gus were held only in the night, that the 
minds of the judges might not be distracted 
or biassed by extraneous objects. 

Aretas, a’-re-tas. [One that is Virtuous. ] 
[2 Cor. xi. 32.] The king of Syria, at the 
time the governor of Damascus attempted 
to apprehend Paul, [Acts ix. 24, 25.] 

Argos, ar’-gob, \A heap of stones.] 
{Deut. iii. 4.] A district of Bashan, the 
kingdom of Og, belonging ts the half tribe 
of Manasseh. It lay east of Jordan, near 
the Sea of Galilee, and contained sixty for 
tified cities. The governor of this place is 
supposed to be intended in 2 Kings xv. 25. 

Anret, a’-riel (Lion of God] [Ezra viii. 
16], was the name of one of Hzra’s chief 
men. ‘The original word means the lion of 
God, and Jerusalem being the chief city of 
Judah, whose emblem was a lion [Gen. xlix. 

], the word_Ariel is applied to that city. 
Isa, xxix. 1.] y 

ARIMATHEA, ar-ry-ma-the'-a, [The Heignts, ] 
Anistagcuus, ar-ris-tar-kus [Best, excele 
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lent] | Acts xix. 29] was a Macedonian, and 
one of those who accompanied Paul to Epe- 
sus, and shared his labours there. He was 
nearly killed in the tumult which Demetrius 
excited in that city, and it is said thot he 
was beheaded atRome. Paul alludes to him 
both as his fellow labourer and fellow pri- 
soner. [Col. iv. 10; Philem. 24. ] 

Aux. (Gen. vi. z4.] The vessel con- 
structed by Nosh, at God’s command, for 
the preservation of himself and family and 
a stock of the various animals, &c., when 
the earth was devastated by the Flood. 

It was four hundred and fifty feet long, 
seventy-five in breadth, and forty-five in 
height; and was designed, not to sail, but 
only to float, when borne up by the waters. 
It had lower, second, and third stories, be- 
sides what, in common vessels, is called the 
hold. A door was placed in the side, and it 
had also a window made of some translucent 
substance for the admission of light. 

The ark was constructed of gopher wood, 
and covered with bitumen or pitch, to ex- 
clude water, as tar is now used for the like 
purpose. The bitumen now found in the 
east, as we are told by travellers, is so like 
the Stockholm pitch, that they can be dis- 
tinguished from each other only by the pecu- 
liar smell and superior hardness of the bitu- 
men. 

It is dovbtful where the ark was built, and 
also how much time was employed upon it. 
On the latter point the weight of opinion is, 
that it was from one hundred to one hundred 
and twenty years; the former period being 
inferred from comparing Gen. v. 32, andvii. 
6; and the latter from comparing Gen. yi. 
3, With 1 Pot. iii. 20, 

The form of the ark is supposed to have 
been oblong, with a fiat bottom and sloping 
roof; and the particular construction of it 
has been the subject of many profitless and 
absurd speculations. 

Ark or Tux Covenant. [Exod. xxv. 10; 
Heb. ix. 4.) A small chest constructed in a 
particular form and manner, and for a spe- 
cifle purpose, by the express command of 
Jehovah. It was three feet and nine inches 
in jength, and two feet 3 inches in width and 
height. It was made of shittim wood, and 
royered with plates of gold. A border or 
crown of gold encirvsied it near the top, and 
hi was surmounted by the mercy-seat, which 
Was of solid gold, and answered the purpose 
of a cover or lid to the ark. On each end of 
the mercy-scat was placed a golden image 
representing cherubim facing inwards, and 
bending down over the ark. Two rings of 
gold were attached to the body of the ark on 
each side, through which passed the staves 
or poles that were used in carrying it from 

l2ce to place. These were made of the 
same wood with the ark, and were overlaid 
inthe samemanner. This ark contained (r) 
A golden pot, in which the three quarts o 
manna were preserved. [Hxod. xvi.33.] (2 
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Aaron’s rod, which miraculonsiy budde lard 
blossomed and yielded fruit at once. (Num, 
xvii. 10.] (3) The tables of the testimony, 
or the tables of the ten commandments, 
written with the finger of God, and constitut- 
ing the covenant between God and the 
people. [Deut. xxxi. 26.] Honos it is some- 
times called the ark of the testimony, and 
sometimes the ark of the coveuant. [Exod. 
xxxiy. 29,and xl. 20; Heb. ix. 3,4.] Theappa- 
rent contradiction between Heb. ix. 3,4,and x 
Kings viii. 9, may be reconciled either by 
supposing (what is not improbable) that 
the contents of the ark ~were different at the 
different periods refetzed to, or that the 
phrase, ‘‘ wherein,” in Hebrews, refers not 
to the ark, but to the remote antecedent, 
viz., ‘the tabernacle, which is called the 
holiest of all.” 

On the mercy-seat which surmounted the 
ark, rested, we are told, the awful and mys- 
terious symbol of the divine presence. [Lev. 
xvi. 5; Numbers vii. 89. | 

ARMAGEDDON, ar-ma-ged’-don. [Summit of 
Megiddo.] [Rev. xvi. 16.] The mountain of 
Megeddon, or Megiddo, a city at the foot of 
Mount Carmel, and noted for scenes of car- 
nage, [2 Kings xxiii. 29, 30; Judges v. 10. ] 

ARMENIA, ar-me’-nia, S Kings xix. 37.} An 
inland country at the eastern extremity of 
Asia Minor, four hundred and thirty miles 
from east to west, and about three hundred 
from north to south. It has the Mediterra- 
nean on the south-west, the Black Sea on the 
north-west, and the Caspian Sea on the east, 
and its western boundary is about six hup- 
dred miles east of Constantinople. The Eu- 
phrates, the Tigris,and other riversrise with- 
in the boundaries of Armenia. Itis divided 
into fifteen provinces, of which the central 
one is called Ararat. In this province was the 
mountain on which the ark rested, and here 
was the usual residence of the imperial court; 
hence this province is intended by the term, 
Armenia, in the Scriptures, and not the 
whole kingdom. The Armenians are Chris‘ 
tians differing but little from those of tha 
Hastern,or Greek Church ; with the exception 
of asmall] minority, they do not acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Pope, but own as their 
spiritual superior the Patriarch of Ech- 
miadzin. 

Armiss, or Hosts. [1 Sam. xvii. r0.} The 
armies of the Israelites embraced the whole 
male adult population of the country [Num. 
I-3; XXvi.2], and when occasion required, 
the entire body was readily mustered. (Judg. 
XX. I-11; 1 Sam. xi. 7, 8.] This accounts 
for the prodigious numbers which were 
often assembled. [2 Chron. xiii. 3; xiv. 9.] 
The soldiers received no wages, and eac 
man armed and supported himself. Hence 
their campaigns were short, and gene- 
rally terminated by a single battle. Horsea 
were not used, it is supposed, until Solos 
mon’s time, The manner of declaring war, 
and the character and occupation of oz 
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empts, are minutely stated in Deut. xx. 
I-14, Xxiv¥, 5. 

ARMOUR, 1c Sam. xvii. 54.] Weapons or 
instruments of defence. These were in gene- 
ral the shield, or buckler, the target, the 
coat of mail, the greaves, and the helmet. 

The shield or buckler [1 Kings x. 17; Ezek. 
xxvi. 8] was probably one of the earliest 
pieces of armour, for allusion is often made 
to it by the earliest writers. [Gen. xy. 1; Ps. 
V. 12, xviii. 2, xlvii. 9.] It was of various 
sizes, and usually made of light wood, and 
covered with several folds or thicknesses of 
stout hide, which were preserved and _pol- 
ished by frequent applications of oil [Isa. 
xxi. 5], and often painted with circles of 
various colours, or figures. [Nah. ii. 3.] 
Sometimes osiers, or reeds woven like basket- 
work, were used to stretch the hide upon, 
and sometimes the shield was made either 
entirely of brass or gold, or covered with 
pt lates of those metals. [1 Kings xiv. 
26, 27. 

The shield was held by the left arm. The 
hand passed through, under two straps or 
thongs placed thus, X, and grasped, with 
the fingers, another small strap near the 
edge of the shield, so that it was held with 
great firmness. A single handle of wood or 
leather in the centre, was used in later times. 
The outer surface was made more :> less 
rounding from the centre to the edsu, and 
- being polished smooth, made the arrows or 
darts glance off or rebound with increased 
force ; andthe edges were armed ‘rith plates 
ofiron, not only to strengthen inem, butto 
preserve the perisiavie part #:0m the damp- 
ness while lying upon the gronn&. In times 
of engagement, the shiclds were either held 
above the head, or they were placed together 
edge to edge, and thus formed a continuous 
barrier. 

The target [x Sam. xvii. 6] was a larger 
sort of shield, the relative weight of which 
may be inferred from 1 Kings x. 16,17. Itis 
usually mentioned by the sacred writers in 
connection with heavy arms, while the 
shield is spoken of with the sword, dart, and 
other light arms. It provably resembled 
the great shield of the Romans, which in 
gome cases was four feet high, and two and 
a half feet broad, and so curved as to fit the 
body of the soldier. - 

The coat of mail [x Sam. xyii.5], a haber- 
eon [Neh, iy. 16; Job xli. 26], or breastplate 
Rey. ix. 9], covered the body upon and 

below the breast and back.~ It consisted of 
tivo parts, and was fastened together at the 
sides. We aretold that Goliath’s coat of mail 
weighed five thousand shekels of brass, or 
nearly one hundred and sixty pounds. It 
was probably formed of layers of brass, one 
mpon the other, like the scales of a fish. 
Sometimes the coat of mail was made of 
wicker-work, covered with a brass plate. 
As it was the principal and most complete 
pert of the armour, it is a most appr< priate 
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emblem of defence and safety. [Isa. lix. 17; 
Eph. vi. 14.] 

Greaves or Goots [x1 Sam. xvil. 6] were for 
the protection of the legs. They are men- 
tioned only asa part ofthe armour of Goliath, 
and were not probably in common use 
among the Hebrews, though they were 
almost universal among the Greeks and 
Romans. 

Helmet. (Ezek xxvii. 10.] This was a 
cap; it was made of thick, tough hide, and 
sometimes of plated brass [1 Sam. xvii. 38], 
and usualiy crowned with a crest or plume 
ag an ornament. 

Armour-bearer. [Judg. ix. 54.] An officer 
selected by kings and generals from the 
bravest of their favourites, whose servico it 
was, not only to bear their armour, but to 
stand by them in danger, and carry their 
orders, somewhat after the manner of es- 
quires in feudal times. [z Sam. xvi. 21; 
and xxxi. 4.] 

Arms were weapons cr instruments of of- 
fence; they were the sword, the spear, or 
javelin, dart, or lance, the bow, the arrow, 
the sling, the quiver, and the battle-axe. 

The sword. [| Gen. xxvii. 42.] This was a 
short, two-edged instrument, resembling 
what we calla dagger. It was carried in 4 
sheath or scabbard [Jer. xlvii. 6; Hzek. xxi. 
9-30], and suspended to the girdle. [Judg. 
iii. 16; 2 Sam. xx. 8.] 

The spear [ Josh. viii. 18], or javelin [Num. 
xxv. 7, 8], or dart [2 Sam. xviii. 14], or lance 
[Jer. i. 42], were different; chiefly in length 
and size. The spear was a long, wooden 
staff, with a stout metal point at one end. 
The Greek spears were some/#mes twenty- 
five feet long, and the Arabs now nse them 
fifteen feet long. They were required to be 
long enough to reach beyond the front rank 
when used by those who were in the second 
rank. The lance was-shaped and used like 
the spear, though probably a lighter weapon. 
The javelin was a short spear, cast, as is 
supposed, with thehand. [x Sam, xviii. rz.] 
The dart was still smaller than the javelin, 
and used in like manner, 

The arrow [1 Sam. xx. 36] was a slender 
missile, shot froma bow, as in modern days. 
(Gen, xxi. 16.] Itwasusedin hunting [Gen. 
XXvii. 3], as well as in combat. [Gen. xlvyiii. 
22.] Those who used them were called 
archers. Arrows were generally made of 
reeds, and afterwards of any light wood. 
The bows were made of flexible wood or 
steel [Ps. xviii. 34], and the bowstring of 
leather, horsehair, or the tendons of animals. 
A deceitful bow [Ps, Ixxviii. 57] is either one 
which springs back and wounds the archer 
himself, or one which, from weakness or 
other defects, fails to project the arrow. 
The point of the arrow was barbed like a 
fish-hook. [Ps. xxxviii. ra Job refers to the 
use of poisoned arrows [Job vi. 4], and fire 
was often conveyed by the use of juniper 
wood, which kindled upon the ¢ mbustible 
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beggage’or armamont of the enemy. [Ps. 
xci. 5, cxx. 4.] It is said that tle coals of 
tae juniper wood are very hot, and it is 
known that the Phcenicians and (in later 
times) the Spaniards have used arrows for 
the like purpose. Arrows were used in diyi- 
nation. [Hzek. xxi. 21.] 

Arrows were kept in a case or box called 
a quiver, which was slung over the shoulder 
in such a position that the soldier could 
tlraw out the arrows when wanted. The 
drawing of the bow was a test of strength, 
and is still so among the Arabians. Hence 
the allusion in Ps. xviii. 34. 

The sling [x Sam. xvii. go] was an 
early weapon of war, by which the stones 
were thrown with great force and surpris- 
ing accuracy of aim, [Judg. xx. 15, 16.] 
This skill was shown in a remarkable degree 
by the Benjamites, who could employ either 
hand in its use with equal adroitness. The 
slingers ranked next to the archers in effi- 
ciency. 

The battle-axe (Jer. li. 20] was obviously 
a powerful weapon of war, but of its form 
and manner of use we have now no know- 
ledge. 

The term armour, and the various offen- 
sive and defensive articles comprised in it, 
are frequently used figuratively in the Bible; 
and with remarkable force and eloquence in 
fph. vi. x1-18, where the graces of the 
Christian character are represented as the 
armour of God, in which He clothes the 
believer, and by which he is enabled ta fight 
the good fight of faith with a steady and 
victorious arm. 

Armoury. [Song of S. iv. 4.] The place in 
which armoer was deposited in times of 
peace. [Jer. i. 25.] 

Army. (See War.) 

Arnon, ar'-non. [Noisy, or Turbulent. ] 
(Deut. ii. 24.] The principal river east of 
-ordan, and originally the boundary be- 
tween the Moabites and the Ammonites; 
then between the Moabites and Amor- 
ites; and finally, between the Moabites and 
the tribe of Reuben. It is now called the 
Modjeb or Mujeb, and is about fifty miles 
long, emptying into the Dead Sea. The cur- 
rent in winter is fulland rapid, but in sum- 
mer the channel is nearly dry. 

AROER, ar'-ro-er, mimes. [Deut. iii. x2, 
and iy. 48.] A city on the north bank of the 
river Arnon. It is now called Araayr. The 
term ‘“‘the city in the midst of the river ”’ 
(Josh. xiii. 9], originated in the cireum- 
stance that the city stood partly on the bank 
and partly on an island formed by the river. 

AROER BEFORE RapBwean (Josh. xiii, 25] is 
supposed to have been situated on the Jabbok, 
ee ier 

RPAD, ArpPHsd, er'-fad. [Strength, or 
Support.] (Isa. x. 9.] A city of Syria, 
elways meutioned in connection with Ha- 
math, and probably in the vicinity of Da- 
“eae tie its exact site is now unknown. 
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8.] (Sea 
ARVAD.) 

Antaxerxus, ar-tax-erz'-ces, [Great War- 
rior.] [Ezra iv. 7, and vii. 7; Neh. ii. 1.J 
A king of Persia, who reigned forty-seven 
years, and died four hundred and twenty- 
five years before Christ. In the sevent’ 
year of his reign, he permitted Ezra to 
return into Judea, with such of his country- 
men as chose to follow him; and fourteen 
years afterwards he allowed Nehemiah to 
return and build up Jerusalem. 

ARUMAH, or RUMAH, a-700'-mah, (Elevated. ] 
{Judg. ix. 41; 2 Kings xxiii. 36.] A village 
near Shechem, where Abimelech lived. 

Arvan, a7/-vad. [A Place frequented by Fux 
gitives.] [Izek. xxvii. 8-11.] Called also ° 
Arpad, Arphad, andby the Turks, Ru-ad. A 
small village on an island of the same name 
near the eastern shore of the Mediterranean, 
and twenty or thirty miles north of Tripoli. 
Modern travellers describe Arvad as a do- 
serted ruin, thowzh the site makes a fine 
appearance at a distance. 

Asa, a/-sah [Physician] [x Kings xv. 8], 
was son and successor of Abijam on the 
throne of Judah. He began his reign B.c. 
955, and reigned forty-one years. Though 
educated in the principles of a false reli- 
gion, he showed from the first his decided 
opposition to idolatry, and even deposed his 
mcther Maachah because she had made sn 
idol in a grove. The first part of his reijn 
was peaceful, and he improved the oppor- 
tunity to purify his kingdom from idolatry, 
and to build and fortify several cities; and 
when Zerah, an Ethiopian king, invaded 
his territories, with an army of a million of 
men and three hundred charicts, Asa met 
him with six hundred thousand, and de- 
feated him. This memorable battle was 
fought at Mareshah. [2 Chron. xiv. ] 

At the suggestion of Azariah, a prophet 
whom God specially deputed for that pur- 
pose, Asa set about the reformation of every 
abuse in his kingdom, and appointed a so- 
lemn festival of thanksgiving to God, at 
which all the people were assembled, and 
entered into a formal covenant with God. 
Baasha, king of Israel, finding kis subjects 
too much disposed to go into Judah and 
dwell there, commenced fortifying Ramah, 
a place near the frontiers of both king- 
doms, with a view to cut off the passage 
of emigrants to Jerusalem, and other 
parts of Judah. Asa, though he had ge 
long enjoyed the favour and protection of 
God, was now tempted to forsake Him, In- 
stead of trusting in His almighty arm for 
deliverance, as he had done in years past, he 
sent to Benhadad, the king of Syria, and pre- 
vailed on him, even in violation of a treaty 
whichexisted between Benhadad and Dassha, 
to come to the help of Judah, against Israel. 
The Syrian king, won by the presents which 
Asa had sent him, immediately attacked and 
destroyed several important cities of Isragh 
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Beasha, finding his kingdom thus invaded, 
abandoned the fortification of Ramah, that 
he might protect the provinces of the inte- 
rior from desolation. Asa seized the oppor- 
tunity to demolish Ramah, and take away 
the stone and timber which were collected 
there, and use them in the building of his 
own cities. 

in the mean time, a prophet was sent to 
remind him of his sin and folly in forsaking 
the Lord his God, and trusting to an arm of 
fiesh, and to warn him of the punishment 
which would come upon him for all these 
things. Butthe heart of Asa was already so 
alienated from God, that he was enraged by 
the faithful message, and caused the bearer 
to be thrown into prison. 

He was afterwards visited with a most dis- 
tressing disease of the feet, but even this did 
not lead him to renew his trustin God. He 
died a.m. 3090, in the forty-first year of his 
reign; and his burial was attended with 
great pomp. 

Asaunt, as’-sa-hel. [Whom God made, 
constituted, appointed.] [2 Sam. ix. 18, 19.] 
A brother of Joab. (See ABNER.) 

Agavg, a’-saf [Collector] [1 Chron. xxv. 
t, 2|, was a celebrated musician, and one 
of tbe chief leaders of the Temple choir. 
several of the Psalms of David are entitled 
*a, Psalm of (or for) Asaph.” (Ps. Lxxii. to 
Ixxxiii.] That these were not written by 
Asaph is evident from the fact that allusion 
is made in some of them to eveuts which took 
place after his death. 

Asx, ash’. [Isa, xliy. 14.] A well-known 
forest tree, of rapid growth, the wood of 
which was wrought into images of idolatry. 

Asay, a’-shax. [Smoke.] [Josh. xv. 42.] 
A city of Judah, situated about 20 miles 
south-west of Jerusalem, and probably the 
Chorashan mentioned 1 Sam, xxx. 30. 

Asupop, ash’-dod. [A fortified place, a 
castle.] [Josh. xv. 47.] One of the five 
capital cities of the Philistines, called by the 
Greeks, and known in the New Testament 
us, Azotus. [Acts viir. 40.) It was situated 
on the Mediterrancan, between Askelon and 
Ekron, fifteen or twenty miles north of Gaza. 
Here was the temple of Dagon, in which tho 
Philistines placed the ark. The city was 
more than once captured. [2 Chron. xxyvi. 6; 
Isa xx. 1: 

A late traveller states that Ashdod is to be 
seen from an elevated spot near Joppa; and 
that it abounds with fine old olive trees, and 
with fruits and vegetables of every kind, 

Asuporg-Pisean, ash’-doth piz'-gah. [Out- 
pourings of Pisgah.] [Deut. iii.17.] A city 
of the tribe of Reuben, which is elsewhere 
called Pisgah. [Deut. iv. 49.] 

Asner, ash'-er. (Fortunate, Happy.] 
(Gen. xxx.13.] Theson of Jacob, by Zilpah. 

e was one of the tweive patriarchs. The 
portion ot the Holy Land assigned to his 
‘ibe was boun led by Phcenicia on the west, 
Mount Carmel] wd the tribe of Issachar on 
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the south, and the tribes of Zebulon and 
Napthali on the east. His descendants are 
called Asherites. [Judg. i. 32.] 

Asuns, ash’-es, [Gen. xvill. 27.] To cover 
the hoad with ashes, or to sit inashea, betokens 
self-abhorrence, humiliation, extreme grief, 
or penitence. [2 Sam. xiii. 19; Esth. iv. 33 
Job. ii. 8; Jer. vi. 26; Sam. iii. 16; Jonah iii. 
6; Matt. xi. 2x.] There was a sort of lye, 
made of the ashes of the heifer sacrificed on 
the great day of expiation, wh ich was used 
for ceremonial purification. |Num. xix. 17, 
18.] (See Hxrrer.) 

ASHKENAZ, ash'-ke-naz. [Migration.] [Gen. 
x. 3.] A grandson of Japhet, and the 
probable ancestor of those whv inhabited a 
country of the same name [Jer. li. 27], lying 
on the eastern and south-eastern shores of 
the Black Sea. ‘The precise district is un- 
known. (See Minni.) 

AsHTARoT#, ash'-ta-roth. [Statues of Ashta- 
roth.] [Josh. ix. zo,] A place called Asta- 
roth, Deut. i. 4, and Ashteroth-Karnaim, 
Gen, xiv. 5,: the word Karnaim meaning 
two-horned, and having reference to a 
heathen goddess, who was represented with 
a crescent or two-horned moon. It was one 
of the chief cities of Bashan, and is supposed 
to be the same with the modern Mezaraib, 
on the route of the pilgrims from Damascus 
to Mecca. 

AsutarotH. [Judg. ii. 13.] An idol, called 
also Ashtoreth, the goddess of the Sidonians. 
It was much worshipped in Syria and Phoe- 
nicia. Solomon introduced the worship of 
it. [1 Kings xi. 33.] The Phoenicians called 
it Astarte. The four hundred priests of Jeze- 
bel, mentioned in 1 Kings xviii. 19, are sup- 
posed to have been employed in the service 
of this idol, and we are told that under this 
name three hundred priests were constantly 
employed in its service at Hierapolis, in 
Syria, many ages after Jezebel’s time. This 
idol was also called the “‘ queen of heaven,” 
and the worship was said to be paid to 
the “host of heayen.’”” It is usually men- 
tioned in connection with Baal. 

Asi, ay'-shya. [Acts ii.9.] Asia was not 
known to the ancients as one of tlie four 
grand divisions of the earth. ‘Tho name 
was originally applied to a small district of 
Lydia, including, perhaps, Ionia and Atolis. 
The term was gradually enlarged in its 
application, until it embraced the whole of 
Asia Minor, and finally denoted a large por- 
tion of the eastern division of the earth. 

The Asia of the Bible is a peninsula on ths 
western or south-western side of the con- 
tinent of Asia, which stretches into the Medi- 
terranean, or Great Sea, extending east as far 
as the Euphrates, west to the islands of the 
sea (see ISLANDS), north to whatis now called 
the Black Sea, and south to the Mediter- 
ranean, or Great Sea. It inetades the pro- 
vinces of Bithynia, Pontus, Galatia, Cappas 
docia, Cilicia, Pamphylia, Pisidia, Lycaonisy 
Phrygia, Mysia, Trove Lydia.or Caria. 
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In the gense in which it is used in Acts ii. 
D, Vi. 9, Xix. 10, 22, 26, 27; 2 Tim. i. 15; 
x Pet. i. 1, it was the Roman proconsular Asia, 
end comprehends buta portion of Asia Minor, 
viz., Phrygia, Mysia, Caria, and Lydia. 
Within this territory the soven churches of 
Asia weresituated. [Rev.i.4,1z.] In Acts 
XXvVii. 2, the term Asia may represent Asia 
Minor, but even then it may refer only to the 
western coasts. In every other case it is so 
distinguished from other portions of Asia 
Minor, or so immediately connected with 
Ephesus, as to lead to the belief that the Asia 
of which Ephesus was the capital (er pro- 
consular Asia) is intended. 

ASKELON, as’-ke-lon. [Migratory.] [2 Sam. 
i. 20.] One of the “fenced cities”? of the 
Philistines. It was situated on the eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean, twelve miles 
south of Gaza, After the death of Joshua, 
it fell into the hands of the tribe of Judah. 
[Judg. i. 18.] At a short distance to the 
north is a small village called Scalona, 
evidently a corruption of the ancient name. 

Ass. [Gen, xxii. 3.] This animal is among 
the most common mentioned in Scripture, 
and constituted a considerable part of the 
wealth of ancient times. [Gen. xii. 16, and 
Xxx. 43; Job, i. 3, xlii. r2.] They were 
sometimes so numerous as to require a 
special keeper. [Gen. xxxvi. 24; 1 Chron. 
xxvii. 30.] The ass and the ox were the 
principal animalsof burden and draft. [Exod. 
xxiii. 12.] The domestic ass is indeed a 
most serviceable animal, and in some 
respects preferable tothe horse. He subsists 
on very coarse food, and submits to the 
meanest drudgery. His skin is remarkably 
thick, and is used at this day for parchment, 
drum-heads, memorandum books, &c. Their 
usual colour is red or dark brown, but 
sometimes they are of a silver white, and 
these last were usually appropriated to 
persons of dignity. [Judg. y. 1o.] So, in 
Gen. xlix. rz, the allusion to the ass and 
the vine imports dignity and fruitfulness, 
and the continuance and increase of both in 
the tribe of Judah. There was a breed of 
asses far superior to those that were used 
in labour, and which are supposed to be 
referred to in most of the passages above 
Gited, 

The female, or she-ass, was particularly 
valuable for the saddle, and for her milk, 
which was extensively used for food and 
for medicinal purposes. 

The ass was used in agricultural labour, 
especially in earing (ploughing) the ground, 
and treading it to prepare it for the seed. 

Isa. xxx, 24, xxxil, 20.] Tho prohibition, 
Deut. xxii. 10, might have been founded 
in part on the inequality of strength between 
the ox and the ass, and the cruelty of putting 
upon them the same burden; but was in- 
tended chiefly to mark the separation of the 
Jews from surrounding nations, among 
whom ee an union of different beasts was 
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not uncommon. So gerviceable, and indeed 
essential to man, was this animal in ancient 
times, that to drive away the ass of tha 
fatherless is reckoned among the most 
atrocious acts of oppression and cruelty 
{Job. xxiv. 3], as depriving an orphan 
family of their only cow would be regarded 
at the presentday. Tho attachment of this 
animal to its owner is among its remarkable 
characteristics. In this respect it closely 
resembles the dog. Hence the severity of 
the prophet’s rebuke, Isa. i. 3. 

The fact stated in 2 Kings vi. 25, is de- 
signed to show that such was the extremity 
of the famine, that the people were not only 
willing to give an exorbitant price for a 
small and most undesirable portion of meat 
which they were not accustomed to eat, bat 
breaking through all the restraints of 
religion and superstition, the famished 
citizens seized with avidity this unsavoury 
and forhidden food. ; 

The uss, when dead, was thrown into the 
open field, and that part of his fiesh which 
was not consumed by beasts and birds was 
suffered to putrify and decay. Nothing 
could be more disgraceful than to expose & 
human body in the like manner, [Jer. xxii. 
193 XXXvi. 30. | 

Much vain discussion has arisen respect- 
ing the passage, Num. xxii. 28. It would 
be as easy for the Creator of both man and 
beast to take the power of speech from the 
former and giveit to the latter, as it was ai 
first to give it to the former and withhold it 
from the latter. The apostle, 2 Pet. 11-16, 
seems to have received the history like a 
little child, in the plain and obvious mean- 
ing uf the language. (See Bataam.) 

A variety of opinions have been enter- 
tained respecting our Saviour’s entrance 
into Jernsalem [Matt. xxi. 1-11]; whether 
it was under circumstances of great mean- 
ness and poverty, or with honour and royal 
parade. The prophecy in Zech. ix. 9 was 
fulfilled, and this is all thatit concerns us 
to know. 

The Arabian ass has a light, quick step. 
In Persia, Syria, and Egypt, ladies are ac- 
customed to ride on asses, and they are 
particularly valuable in mountainous coun- 
tries, being more sure-footed than horses, 
Their ordinary gait is four miles an hour. 

AssrmBuizs, Masters of. [Acts ii. 37.] 
This phrase by itself is perfectly intelligible, 
and is supposed to refer to the leading men 
or master-spirits of the assemblies of the 
wise and curious, which were often held in 
eastern countries, and where sages and 
philosophers uttered their weighty sayings, 
The preacher endeavoured to clothe the 
wise doctrines which he taught in proper 
language. They were the words of truth, 
and were designed to prove quickening to 
the sluggish soul, as goads aro to the duil 
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22.) The second son of Shom. He probably 
gave name to the country of Assyria, [Hos. 
Xiv. 3; Mic. v. 6.] 

Assos, as’-sox, [Captive.] [Acts xx. 13.] 
A maritime town of Troas, in the north of 
Mysia, and opposite the island of Lesbos, 
now called Beiram. 

Assyria, as-syr’-ria. [From Asshur.] [2 
Kings xv. xy.] A most powerful empire of 
Asia, the history of which, both in its glory 
and in its overthrow, is most significantly 
toid by the prophet. [Ezek. xxxi.] It was 
probably founded by Nimrod, 120 years after 
the Deluge. (See AssHur.) In the most 
comprehensive use of the term, it included 
all the countries and nations from the Medi- 
terranean Sea on the west, tothe river Indus 
on the east. It is important to observe that 
by the term Assyrians, inthe sacred writings, 
is meant the people of Assyria proper, or 
the empire of which Nineveh was the chief 
city; by the Babylonians, or Chaldeans, is 
meant the people of the country of which 
Babylon was the capital; and by the Syrians, 
the people of the country of which Zobah 
first, and afterwards Damascus, was the 
capital, and whuse south and south-eastern 
boundary was the land of Canaan. 

AstanotuH, ash’-te-reth. (See eee 

ASTROLOGERS, as-trol’-o-jers, [Dan. ii. 27. 
A class of men who pretended to foretell 
future eyents by observing the motions of 
the heavenly bodies. 

ATHALIAH, ath-a-li’-ah. [Afflicted of God.] 
[2 Kings xi. 1.] The mother of Ahaziah. 
Ahab, king of Israel, was her father. Omri, 
king of Samaria, was her grandfather; and 
she married Joram, or Jehoram, king of 
Judah. The sacred biographer gives her a 
most odious and revolting character. She 
advised her own son in his wickedness; 
and after Jehu had slain him (see AHazrAH), 
she resolyed to destroy the children of her 
kusband by his former wives, and then take 
the throne of Judah. But Jehosheba, a half- 
sister of Ahaziah, secured Joash, one of the 
children and heirs, and secreted him and his 
nurse for six years. In tho seventh year, 
everything being prepared for the purpose, 
Joash, the young prince, was brought out 
and placed on the throne. Attracted by the 
crowd of people who had assembled to witness 
the ceremony, and unsuspicious of the cause, 
Athaliah hastened tothe temple. When the 
populace had assembled, and when she saw 
the young king on the throne, and heard 
the shouts of the peopie, and found that all 
her ambitious designs were likely to be de- 
feated, she rent her clothes, and cried out, 
“Treason! treason!” hoping probably to 
rally a party in favour of her interests. But 
she was too late. The priest commanded 
her to be removed from the temple, and she 
was taken without the walls of the city, and 
put to death, * : 4 

Aruzns. [Acts xvii.1r5.] Tho capital or 
Attica, in Grsece, situated cn the Saronic 
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Gulf, 46 miles east of Corinth, 300 south-vrest 
of Constantinople, and five miles from the 
coast. It was distinguished not only for 
political importance and military power, 
but for the eloquence, literature, and refine- 
ment of its inhabitants. Paul visited it 
about A.D. 52, and found the people sunk in 
idolatry and idleness. He preached there, 
and took occasion to reprov® their super- 
Stitions; for which he was summon:d before 
the Areopagus. (See Arropagvs.) 

Aronemunt. [Lev. iv. 20; Rom. v. rz.] 
This word, in its popular use, has « variety 
of significations, such as reconciliation, 
satisfaction or reparation, and expiation. 
The word occurs often in the Old Testament, 
but only once in the New; though the sub- 
ject itself is presented, and illustrated, and 
magnified in every variety of form, and by 
all the force of expression, both in the 
gospels and in the epistles. [Rom. iii.-viii., 
and Heb. vii.-x., inclusive. The word 
ransom, Job xxxili. 24, might be rendered 
atonement, andis so rendered in the margin, 
(See also Num. xvi. 46, and 2 Sam. xxi. 3.) 

Arrant, at-ta-li’-a [Acts xiv. 25], known 
now as Satalia or Setalie, a city of Pamphy- 
lia, on the Mediterranean, and was visited 
by Paul and Barnabas, on their tour through 
Asia Minor. 

Augustus, aw-gus’-tus. [Majestic.] [iuke 
ii. x.] The nephew and successor of Julius 
Ceesar, and emperor of Rome at the time of 
our Saviour’s birth. He reigned forty-one 

ears, and was succeeded by Tiberius Cesar. 

Luke iii. 1.] (See Omsan.) 

AvEN, a’-ven. [Emptiness.] [Amosi. 5.] 
A plain in Syria, called also the Valley of 
Lebanon, because lying between the two 
ranges of the mountains of Lebanon. [Josh. 
xi.17.] The site of it is supposed to have 
been where Baal-beck now is, thirty miles 
north of Damascus. 

Aven. [Hos. x. 8.] Bethel, which is 
sometimes called Bethaven, or- house cf 
iniguity, is here called Aven, or iniquity 
itself, to denote the extreme depravity which 
prevailed there. 

Aven. [Ezek. xxx. 17.] (See On.) 

AvENGE, AvENGER. [Luke xviii. 8; 1 Thess, 
iv. 6.] Vengeance is aa act of justice; 
revenge is an act of passion. Hence injuries 
are revenged; crimes are avenged. The 
act of avenging, though attended with the 
infliction of pain, is oftentimes an act of 
humanity, and always supposed to be an 
act of justice. God is avenged of his enemies 
when he vindicates his own law, and govern- 
ment, and character, and punishes their 
transgressions. An avenger is the agent or 
instrument by whom the avengement iy 
visited on the offending party. 

AVENGER or Bioop was the name given to 
one who pursued a murderer or manslayer, 
by virtue of the ancient Jewish law, to 
avenge the blood of one who had ben 
mur¢ ~~ad or slain, 
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Avis, a'-vim. [Ruins.] [Josh. xviii. 23.] 
Supposed by some to be the same with the 
Hivites or Avites, who dwelt near Gaza, and 
who were supplanted by the Philistines. 

Avovuou. [Deut. xxvi. 17, 18.] To avouch, 
in this connection, imports a solemn and 
deliberate choice of God as a leader and 
portion, and an avowed determination to 
obey him; and on the part of God, a solemn 
covenant to succour and exalt the Israclites 
as his people. y 

AzaAniaH, ag-a-ri’-ah. [Stronghold of God. | 
{2 Kings xiy. 21.] There are at least six- 
teen persons of this name mentioned in the 
Old Testament. The most distinguished of 
them was Azariah (called also Uzziah), the 
fon and successor of Amaziah, on the throue 
of Judah. He was, in many respects, an 
excellent king; but, being elated by his 
prosperity, he aspired to execute the office 
of a priest, and to offer incense in the 
temple. In this he was resisted by the 
priests, and while enraged by their inter- 
ference, the leprosy broke out upon his fore- 
head, and remained upon him till the day of 
his death; so that he was obliged to spend 
the latter part of his life in solitude. [2 
Chron. xxyi. 21.] 

AzEKaH, a’-ze-kah. [Ploughed Field.] 
[Josh. xv. 35.] A place in the tribe of 
Judah, about twelve miles east of Bethlehem, 
and twenty south of Jerusalem. The army 
of the Philistines encamped near this place, 
at the time Goliath fell before David, 
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Baat, or But, ta'-al. [Lord and faster. ] 
{a Kings xviii. 19-22; Isa. xlvi.1x.] The 
mame by which several nations of the east 
yrorshipped the sun; and which was also ap- 
plied to other objects of idolatrous worship. 
Ancient writers tell us that the Phoenicians 
supposed the sun to be the only lord of 
heaven, styling him Beel-Samen, which 
means lord of heaven. Ashe was worshipped 
under different forms in different places, ne 
was designated by adding the place, as Baal- 
Berith, Baal-Gad, Baal-Peor, meaning Baal 
of Berith, or the Shechemites, Baal of Gad, 
and Baal of Peor, or the Moabites ; and these 
different names were all included under the 
general name of Baalim. [1 Kings xviii. 18.] 

Baat, Bet, or BeLus. Was worshipped by 
the Carthagenians, Babylonians, Assyrians, 
and others ; and some have supposed he was 
the same with Moloch, to whom the Am- 
monites made their cruel and bloody sacri- 
sices. Human victims were offered to Baal, 
68 ‘ye learn from Jer. xix. 5. Elevated 
places were selected for his worship, and his 
priests and prophets were very numerous. 

metimes th) tops of houses were devoted 
to this purpose. [2 Kings xxiii. 12; Jer, 
4&Sasi 29.] Baalim and Ashtaroth were the 
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general names ofall the godsand goddesses of 
Syria, Palestine, andthe nei gage id coun- 
tries. The worship of Baal is supposed to 
have been general throughout the British 
Islands, and to this day there are various 
superstitious observances in Ireland, Scot- 
Jand, and Wales, which very closely resemb\e 
the ancient worship of Baal. A town n 
Perthshire, on the borders of the Scotch 
highlands, is calied Tilliebeltane, thatis, the 
eminence or rising ground of tke fire of 
Baal. An enclosure of eight upright staves 
is made where it is supposed the fire wag 
kindled, and a well in the vicinity is held in 
great veneration; after drinking from it, the 
people pass round the temple nine times, in 
a procession. In Ireland, Beltein is one of 
the festival days, ard the fires are made 
early on the topa of the hills, and all the 
cattle are made to pass through them. This, 
it is supposed, secures them from contagion 
and disease for that year. 

Baat-Gap, Ba/-al-gad. [Lord of Fortune. ] 
[Baal-Hermon.] [Josh. xi. 17; xii. 7; and 
Judg. ili. 3.] A city in the valley of Leba- 
non, supposed to have been under Mount 
Hermon, and most probably the same aa 
Baal-hermon. [x Chron. v. 23.] A compa- 
rison of the passages in which this place is 
named would incline us to the opinion that 
it was situated somewhere in the northern 
limit of Joshua’s conquest; all the country 
from it to Hamath, including Anti-Lebanon, 
remaining unconquered. 

If this opinion is correct, the modern 
Baalbec cannot be the ruins of Baal-gad, as 
it has been called; for that is in Ceele-Syria, 
north of Damascus, and much farther north 
than the Israelites under Joshua pushed their 
victories. 

Baat-Mzon. [Num. xxxii. 38; Ezek. xxv. 
9.| A city of the tribe of Reuben, called also 
Beth-meon [Jer. xlviii. 23], and Beth-baal- 
meon. [Josh. xiii. 17. ] 

Baat-pror. [Ps. evi. 2.] Ibis said under 
the article Baat that Baal-peor was the name 
of the image of Baal, which was worshipped 
at Peor; but there is some reason to suppose 
that it was also the name of some other idol 
god; and from the connection of the passage 
in Psalms, just cited, it has been conjectured 
that it might have been the same with the 
heathen god Pluto, to whom sacrifices were 
offered to appease the manes of the dead. 

Baau-Prrazim, ba'-al-pe-ra'-zim. [Place of 
Breaches.] [2 Sam. v.20.] A place in the 
valley of Rephaim, afew miles south west of 
Jerusalem, where David conquered the Phi- 
listines. The name in the original is signi- 
ficant of this victory, and hence the allusion 
in Isa, xxviii. 21, 

Baau-zepnon, ba’-al-ze’-phon. [The Placa 
sacred to Typhon.] [Exod. xiv. 2-9; Num. 
xxxili, 7.] A station of the Israclites, at thy 
northern extremity of the Red Sea, corre- 
sponding to Suez, where there was probably 
a temple for the worship of Baal. Brace 
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Supposes it to be the name of a lighthouse or 


signal station, at the north entrance of the | 


bay, as the Hebrew word “‘zephon”’ means 
north. 

Baawan, ba’-a-na. [Son of Affliction.] 
{e Sam iv. 2.] One of the sons of Rimmon, 
and an officer in the army of Ishbosheth, 
Saul’s son. In company with his brother 
Rechab, he entered the house of Ishbosheth 
at noonday, and stabbed him as he was 
lying upon the bed. Taking the head of 
their victim with them, they fled to David, 
at Hebron, supposing that he would reward 
them liberally for the head of such an enemy; 
but so far from it, he was indignant at their 
eruel and cowardly conduct, and forthwith 
caused them to be slain, their hands and 
feet to be cut off, and their bodies to be 
publicly suspended over the pool at Hebron. 

Baaswa, ba-a’-sha [Wickedness] [1 Kings 
xv. 16], was the son of Ahijah, and com- 
mander-in-chief of a portion of the army of 
Israel. When Nadab, king of Israel, was 
besieging Gibbethon, acity of the Philistines, 
Baasha formed a conspiracy against him 
and murdered him, and immediately usurped 
the throne, which he held for twenty-four 
years. To secure himselfagainst any disturb- 
ance from the family of Jeroboam (the 
rightful heirs of the throne), he caused them 
all to be put to death. By this cruel act he 
mndesignedly fulfilled the prophecy respect- 
ing Jeroboam’s posterity. [1 Kings xiv. 1o.] 

Baasha followed in the wicked ways of 
Jercboam, and was visited with the most 
fearful judgments of God. The warning he 
received of the consequences of his conduct 
{x Kings xyi. 1-5] did not induce him to 
forsake his evil course. His reign was filled 
with war and treachery, and his family and 


relatives were cut off, according to the pre-. 


diction, 1 Kings xvi. 9-11. (See Asa.) 

Bapet, Tower of, ba’-Lel Pa tear 
[Gen. xi. 4-9], was built in the Plain o 
Shinar, by the descendants of Noah. The 
height and extent of the edifice, according 
to the original design, must have been 
prodigious. Chronologists suppose they 
were employed three years in collecting the 
materials, and twenty-two years upon the 
building; and an ancient tradition tells us 
that the bricks (or blocks, as they may better 
be called) of which it was constructed were 
twenty feet long, fifteen broad, and seven 
thick. Their design was frustrated by the 
smterposition of God, who confounded their 
language, so that it was impossible for them 
to understand each other’s speech. This 
event obliged them to separate into distinct 
companies or tribes, and to settle in dif- 
ferent districts of the earth. 

The sacred history informs us that in the 
construction of the tower they used slime 
for mortar. The word slime is supposed to 
denote a kind of bituminous mortar (in dis- 
tinction from clay mortar), which was capa- 
ble of resisting the effect of moisture. This 
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material still abounds on the river Euphrates, 
as we are informed by modern travellers. 

{nm the supposed ruins of Babylon are 
found bitumen, mortar, and clay. ‘The sun- 
dried brick was larger than the kiln-burnt, 
and resembled a thick, clumsy clod of earth, 
with chopped straw scattered through vo 
bind it. 

Much doubt prevails as to the precise loca- 
tion of this tower. Captain Mignan visited 
@ mound on the eastern bank of the river 
Euphrates, about four miles and a half from 
modern Hilleh, in the pashalik of Bagdad, 
32° 25’ N. lat., 44° E. long. from Greenwich. 
It is called by the natives- EH] Mujellibah 
(the overturned). He describes the ruin as 
of a vast oblong shape, composed of hard 
cement, and of kiln-burnt and sun-dried 
brick or tile, which measured thirteen inches 
square by three inches thick. Bitumen, 
vitrified and petrified brick, shells, and glass, 
were strewed around. Capt. Mignan thinks 
that this must be the ruin of the ancient 
tower, and Major Rennel, the distinguished 
geographer, is of the same opinion. 

Baxsyton, bab’-by-lon [Confusicn], was 
the capital of Chaldea, and one of the most 
spiendid cities that ever was built. Its form 
was an exact square, built in a large plain: 
its circumference, sixty miles; fifteen ou 
each side. The walls were in thickness 
eighty-seven feet; in height, three hundred 
and fifty ; on which were built three hundred 
and sixteen towers. The walls and towers 
were composed of large bricks, cemented 
with bitumen. Without the wall the city 
was surrounded by a ditch. It had one 
hundred gates, twenty-five on each side, 
from each of which fiveand twenty streets led, 
intersecting each other at right angles, each 
street one hundred and fifty fest wide, and 
fifteen miles in length. London has been 
described as a province covered with houses, 
and ancient Babylon was without question a 
province enclosed with walls. There were 
six hundred and seventy-six squares, sur- 
rounded by houses and planted with gardens. 
A branch, if not the whole current, of the 
Euphrates ran through the city from north to 
south, dividing it into two parts. On each 
side of the river were a quay and a high 
wall; over against every street were brazen 
gates, with noble flights of steps descending 
to the river. In the middle of the city, 
crossing the river, was a splendid bridge, at 
the eastern end of which stood the royal 
palace and the temple, the riches of which 
are said to have amounted to twenty-one 
millions sterling. But nothing in Babylon was 
more stupendous than the hanging gardens 
one of the seven wonders of the world. They 
contained a square of four hundred ‘¢et, on 
each side, and consisted of terraces, one 
above another, raised to the height of the 


| walls of the city; the ascent from terrace to 


terrace being by steps; the whole pile con- 
sisted of arches upon arches, strengthened 
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with asurrounding walltwenty-two feet thick. 
Nimrod is said to have founded Babylon, 
but Nebuchadnezzar, or his daughter-in-law, 
Nitocris, brought it to its full height of splen- 
dour. 


But the glory of the city did not last | 


long, and under a succession of invaders it , 


sank into utter desolation. Cyrus took it; 
Darius afterwards rifled it; Kerxes stripped 
its temples; and Alexander died in attempt- 
ing its restoration ! : 

Ia the Bible Babylon is sometimes used in 
a ficurative sense [ Rev. xviii. 2},and appears 
to denote any powerful oppressor of the 
just, or at least of the steadfast professing of 
religion, 

Baca, ba'-ka. [Weeping.] The allusion 
in Ps. Ixxxiv. 6, is strikingly beautiful: the 
dry and thirsty land through which the 
weary pilgrim is travelling is suddenly 
transformed into a country abounding with 
wells of waters. 

‘BacxstrpiIn@, This word is very frequently 
employed to denote a departure of professed 
Christians from their profession; it does 
not occur at all in the New Testament. 
In the Old Testament it is applied to the 
Jews who turned to idolatry. [Hos. xi. 7; 
Jer. iii. 11-14. ] 

Bapcgrrs’ Sums. [Exod. xxv. 5.] The 
animal which we Enow as the badger was 
unknown in Arabia, nor would its skin 
phe suitable for the purposes mentioned in 
the sacred writings. The prevailing opinion 
is, that skins of a deep blue colour are 
meant, without designating the animal 
from which they wero taken. 

Baes. [2 Kings xii. 10; Luke xii. 33.] 
These were made of various sizes, each to 
contain a precise amount of money. We 
read that the workmen on the temple were 
paid in bags, whivh were probably delivered 
to them sealed. At this day, in eastern 
nations money passes in bags from hand 
to hand, under the scal of a banker or other 
public officer, and without counting, as it is 
paid by one to another. If the seal is 
genuine and unbroken, the exact value of 
each bag is known at sight. 

Banvurim, ba-hw'-rim. [Young Men.] [2 
Bam. ili. 16, xvi. 5, xviii. 18.] A place in 
the tribe of Benjamin, east of Jerusalem, 
which has many interesting connections 
with the life of David, to which the passages 
cited refer. = 

Baxx. [Gen. xix. 3.] The business of 
$ aking in early times, was principally, ifnot 
exclusively, the work of women.  [Ley. 
=ZXvi. 26; 1 Sam. viii. 13; 2 Sam, xiii, 8- 
Jer. vii. 18.] In Rome, as Pliny tells us, 
there was no such thing as a public baker 
for five hundred andeighty years. Itseems 
probable, from Jer. xxxvil. 21, and Hos. 
vil. 4-7, that public bakers were known in 
those days, and inhabited a particular 
gection of the city of Jerusalem. 

Cakes were thin bread, not unlike modern 
eca-biscuit, but thinner; baked upon the 
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hearth, and sometimes covered with hot 
embers or ashes. Other methods were 
employed. [Lev. ii. 4,5, 7.] Parched corn 1s 
a common article of food in some parts of 
America, and this simplest way of preparing 
grain ig common in the rudest state of 
society. Perhaps, however, the parching 
was only preparatory to bruising or grind- 
ing. Ancient historians suy, that the people 
of former days, being without mills, parched 
their grain. This is the parched corn men- 
tioned as part of the present to David P 
Sam. xvii. 28], and was also the food whie. 

Boaz gave to Ruth. [Ruth ii. 14. 

Bataam, ba’-lam [Foreigner] [Num. 
xxii. 5], was the son of Beor, or Bosor, 
and a native of YPethor, a village of 
Mesopotamia. The history of this man is 
given us in Num, xxii. xxiii. xxiv.and xxx, 
He lived when the children of Israel wers 
journeying from Egypt to the promised 
land. Their numbers were very large, and 
the kings of the country through which 
they passed, and who did not know of their 
miraculous supply of food, were fearful that 
a famine would be occasioned by their de- 
predaticns, or that they would attempt to 
conquer all before them, Among these was 
Balak, king of Moab. 

He knew that he could not contend with 
such a formidable host, and supposing that 
the God of the Israelites differed in hismode 
of dealing but little from what he 
taught with regard to his own h 
deities, and was ready to biess & 
by caprice, he sent for this man Bat: 
and desired him to curse the people, under 
promise of great personal promotion. He 
accepted the tempting offer, but was re- 
strained from uttering a curse; when ke 


was 


Saw the multitude of the host of Israel he 


blessed them. 

Balaam, finding himself thus restrained 
from cursing Israel, suggested to Balak a 
much more certain method of destroying 
them, This was by tempting them to 
mingle in the sinful pursuits and indulgences 
of the Moabites, [Rey. ii. 14.] This stratagem 
was successful. The Israelites were so far 
ensnared as to cause the destruction of 
twenty-four thousand of their men. [Num, 
XXV. 1-9. 

Balaam himself fell shortly after in an 
engagement which took place between tha 
Israelites and the Midianites. 

The recorded miracle of the ass speaking 
with a human voice has caused much dis- 
putation, and it must be taken on the same 
ground as all other miracles ; but ‘‘ say what 
you will,” writes Bishop Newton, ‘‘of the 
formation of the jaws and tongue [of an ass] 
being unfit for speaking, an adequate cause 
is assigned: the Lord opened the mouth of 
the ass.”’ The miracle was not superfluous; 
it showed Balaam that the tongue—whether 


of brute or man—was under divine power, 
and really the restraint of Balaam’s tonyzs 
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was something as surprising as the dumb 
beast’s utterance. 

Bauak, ba’-lak. [Empty, Void.] (See the | 
foregoing article.) 

Batancrs. [Lev. xix. 36.] In the early 
periods of the world, gold and silver were 
paid by weight, so that persons employed 
in traffic of any kind carried with them a 
pair of scales or balances, and different 
weights (generally stones of different sizes) 
ina pouch or bag. Fraudulent men would 
carry two sorts of weights—the lighter to 
sell with, and the other to buy with. ‘This 
explains the allusion, Mic. vi. 11. 

Baupress [Isa. iii. 24], when voluntary, 
wis a token of mourning and great distress. 
(Ezek. vii. 18.] A chief reason why in- 
voluntary baldness was regarded as dis- 
graceful was, that it gave occasion to the 
suspicion of leprosy, a disease which usually 
destroyed the hair. Hence baldness is 
declared by the !aw not to be conclusive 
evidence of uncleanness [Lev. xiii. 40]; 
and hence too, the expression used towards 
Elisha by some children in Bethel. [2 Kings 
ii, 23; 24.] 

Baum. [Gen. xxxvii. 25.] A resinous 
substance obtained from the balsam tree. 
It is a native of Abyssinia, but flourished 
upon or rear the mountains of Gilead, and 
is hence called the balm of Gilead. 

Baman, ba’-mah. [Ezek. xx. 29.] The 
general name of any high place; which the 
word signifies. 

Bawnp. [Acts xxi. 31.] A band of Roman 
soldiers consisted of the tenth part of a 
legion. Of course it varied according to 
the size of the legion, from four hundred to 
seven hundred soldiers. The word is often 
used figuratively by the sacred writers, as 
in Hos. xi. 4, where it denotes persuasive 
arguments or influences ; and in Ps. xxiii. 
4, where it signifies apprehension and terror 
at the prospect of death. 

Baprtisa. A washing by water, usedas a 
religious rite in very ancient times. All 
heathen proselytes, it is asserted by many 
writers, admitted to the Jewish Church 
were baptized, and were then considered as j 
new crceabures, insomuch that all former re- 
lationships were annulled. In the ministry of | 
John the Baptist, his baptism was openly | 
declared to be the seal of a new covenant; a 
new order of things, he declared, was to 
begin, and it was essential that those who! 
desired to enter upon it should forsake } 
their old ways, and submit to the rite 
of baptism. Christian baptism differs 
from that of John, inasmuch as John’s 
wes almost, if not altogether, designed for 
the Jews; wsereas Christian baptism has a j 
far wider scope. [Matt. xxviii. 19.] Various 
ovinions are held with regard to this rite. 
Sore tell us it was not intended to continue 
in the Church any ionger than Jewish 
prejudices made some such ceremony 
axential. Others declare that itis of vital 
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importance, and that no unbaptized person 
can hope to enter heayen. Again, it is con- 
tended that believers only are the proper 
subjects of the rite; that itis but rensonable 
that any human being should understand 
what Christianity is before it pr claims 
itself a Christian; on the other hand, it 18 
usually urged that the infant children of 
believers have a right to be received into 
the Church. The mode of administering 
baptism is also a matter of dispute; somo 
asserting that the whole body should be 
immersed in water, and others averring that 
sprinkling is all-sufficient;.while others 
again, maintain that the sign of the Cross 
should be made on the forehead. Such are 
somo of the conflicting views held upon thie 
matter. 

Baraszas, bor-rab'-bas. [Son of Shame. ] 
(Matt. xxvii. 16.] A noted criminal at Jeru- 
salem, who was in confinement for sedition 
and murder, when Christ was condemned. 
It was the custom of tiio Romans to release 
some one prisoner at the time of the Jewish 
passover. The Jews were permitted to name 
anyone whose release they might particularly 
desire. The policy of this provision was, 
obviously, to conciliate the favour of tha 
Jews towards the Roman government. 

Tho custom is said to have prevailed 
during the palmy days of the Venctian re- 
public; viz., that of releasing a condemned 
prisoner at Easter, the people making choice. 

Banacuias, ber-ra-ki’-as.. [One whom the 
Lord blesses.] [Matt. xxiii. 35.] There is 
some uncertainty 23 to the individual to 
whom reference is made in this verse. It 
might have been the Zecharius of whose 
death we have an account in 2 Chron. xxiv. 
20, 21; for though he is there called the son 
of Jehoiada, it-was common among the 
Jews for the same individual to have twu 
names. It is probable, however, that the 
prophet Zechariah, who is expressly called 
the son of Barachiah [Zech. 1.1], was as- 
sassinated, and that the fact was known by 
tradition. The Jews evidently understood 
the allusion, or they would have denied the 
charge. 

Banax, ba’-rak. [Thunderbolt.] [Judg. iv. 
6.} Was the son of Abinoam, and was disiiu- 
guished for his share in the conquest of 
Sisera, and the deliverance of Israel from 
long and severe oppression. A history af 
the cransaction, and a copy of their sublime 
triumphal song, are given in Judg. ivy. v. 
(See Duzoran.) , 

Barsarwan. [1 Cor. xiv. rx.] This term 
is used to denote a stranger or foreigner, 
who does not speak the language of ths 
country in which he sojourns; of course, in 
its scriptural use, it does not import any 
rudeness, or savagencss of nature or man 
ners. [Acts xxviii. 2, 4, and Rom.i.14.] _. 

Barsesvus, bur-je'-aus [Son of J esus 
[Acts. xiii. 6], was a sorcerer who reside: 
with Sergius Paulus, at Paphos, on the isle 
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of Cyprus, when Paul and Barnabas were 
there. Sergius Paulus was an officer of high 
rank under the Roman government, and 
was anxious to receive religious instruction 
from the two missionaries; but Barjesus, 
seeing that his occupation and influence 
would cease, wherever the light of the gospel 
shouid come, opposed himself to Paul and 
Barnabas, and tried to dissuade Panlis from 
giving heed to their preaching. Paul gave 
him a most severe reproof, immediately after 
which the wicked man was struck with blind- 
ness, as a rebuke from God. 

Barnabas, bay’-na-das. [Son of Consola- 
tion.] [Acts iv. 36.] A Levite, of the island 
of Cyprus, and an early convert to the 
Christian faith. His original name was 
Joses, but as he had remarkable powers of 
speaking, or exhorting the people, and of ad- 
ministering consolation to the afflicted, he 
was surnamed Barnabas, a Syriac term sig- 
nifying the son ef consolation avd exhorta- 
tion. 

Barnabas was one of those who gave up 
all luis worldly substance, and all his strength 


and influence, to the support and spread of | 


the gospel He wasa faithful and devoted 
missionary, a distinguished preacher, the 
frequent Gompanion of Paul [Acts ix. xiii. 
xiv. xv], acd a large sharer in the labours 
and sufferings which attended the early pro- 
pagation of Christianity. 

Barsabas, bar'-sa-bas. [Son of Sabas.] 
[Acts i. 23, and xy. 22.] He was one of the 
eandidates for the vacancy in the apostleship 
occasioned by the apostacy of Judas; and 
was also appointed to accompany Paul and 
Barnabas from Jerusalem to Antioch, on an 
important embassy. He is called one of 
“the chief among the brethren,”’ 

BartHoLtomEW, bur-thol'-o-mew [Son of 

Talmai] [Matt. x. 3], is supposed to be the 
same person who is elsewhore calied Nath- 
anael. This opinion is rormed in part upon 
the fact that Bartholomew is not mentioned 
in John’s list of the names of the disciples ; 
uor is Nathaniel mentioned by the other 
evangelists. Besides this, Philip and Nath- 
avael ure associated together by John, and 
in the paralle] passages of the other evangel- 
ists, Philip and Bartholomew are associated. 
These circumstances, though not conclusive 
evidence, make it probable that they were 
one and the same person. 
_ Wartim 20s, bar-ty-me’-us. [Son of Timans. | 
| Mark, x. 46.] A son of Timeus, who was 
instantly cured of blindness by our Saviour, 
in the vicinity of Jericho. 

Barucn, ba'-rook [Blessed] [Jer, xxxvi. 
4.] The secretary of the prophet Jeremiah, 
was of adistingnished Jewish family. (Comp. 
Neh. xi. 5, and Jer. xxxvi. 4,] His personal 
friendship for Jeremiah was strong and con- 
stant. When God commanded the prophet 
to commit to writing the prophecies that he 
had uttered, he employed Baruch in this ser- 
wice, ee : wrote the words as Jeremiah dig- 


vated them. Baruch was afterwards re: 
quired to read these prophecies to the Jewish 
princes or chiefs, who were assembled iz the 
temple. 

‘The princes were surprised and offended, 
and forthwith communicated to the king the 
substance of what Baruch had read, having 
before taken the writing from Ba~1ich and 
deposited it in one of the offices #f the tem- 

le. 

Jehoiakim, the king, ordered 1] 6 offensive 
writing to be read in his presence, and he 
became so much exasperated, that before 
the reading of it was half finished, he seized 
the paper, and cut it 1a pieces, and threw il 
into the fire; at the same time, orders were 
given to arrest both the prophet and his sec- 
retary; but they had concealed themselves. 

The prophecies were again dictated by 
Jeremiah, and written out by Baruch; and 
afterwards Baruch was emp:oyed to carry to 
Babylon a long letter from Jeremiah, predict 
ing the judgment which should come upon 
that mighty city. 

After he returned from that mission, Jerv- 
salem was besieged, and Jeremiah and Ba- 
ruch both thrown into prison. After the 
city surrendered, they were released, and 
permiiied to accompany each other wherever 
they chose to go. Tuere is some reason to 
believe that Baruch survived the prophet a 
few years, but when and where he died ie 
unknown. (See JEREMIAH.) 

Barziuial, bar-zil'/-lai [Son of Tron.] 
[2 Sam. xix. 31], was a Gileadite, and a fast 
friend of David, when he was in exile on 
account of Absalom’s revolt. 

David was on his way back to Jerusalem, 
and invited the old manto return with him, 
and spend the residue of his days at the 
court; Barzillai begged to be excused, ca 
account of his great age auu infirmities, and 
desired the king to take his son in his stead. 
[2 Sam. xix. 31-4o. 

David, in his final charge to Solomon, ene 
joined it upon him to show kindness to Bar- 
aillai’s family, and even tomake them mem- 
bers of the royal household, [x Kings ii. 7.} 

BaSHAN, ba’-shan. [Sandy Soil.] [Num, 
xxi. 33.] A hilly district lying east of the 
Jordan, und between the mountains of Hor- 
mon on the north, and those of Gilead on the 
south. The more modern name is Batanea. 
The ancient name of the whole province was 


| probably derived from the hill of Bashan, a 


high mountain which was situated near ite 
centre. [Ps. lxviii. 15.] This district was for- 
merly remarkable for its stately oaks [Isa. 
i. 13], rich pasturage [Mic. vii. 14], and fine 
cattle. [Ps. xxii. P| 

In the time of Moses, it was governed by a 
monarch named Og, who aliied himself to 
Sihon, king of the Amorites, to make war 
on Tsracl, and was defeated and overthrown 
at Edrei, (Num. xxi. 33-35.] Modern travel- 
lers describe the country as abounding in 
magnificent scenery. Its hills are stil] 
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clothed with foresis; its deep valleys are 
traversed by refreshing streams; its 
meadows are verdant and fertile, and its 
pastures offer an abundance to the herds and 
flocks that wander through them, and give 
life and animation to the scene. 

Baru. (See MEAsvRES.) 

Batuswesa, bath'-she-ba [Daughter of the 
Oath) [2 Sam. xi. 3], was the wife of Uriah, 
an officer in Dayid's army. Her beauty 
proved a snare to David, for he not only 
committed adultery with her, but hetreacher- 
nt procured the death of her injured hus- 

and. 

Barrertne-Ram. [Ezek. iv. 2, and xxi. 
22.] This was a long beam of strong wood, 
usually oak. One end was heavily laden 
with iron, and when driven repeatedly and 
with great force against the wall of a city or 
fortification, either pierced it, or battered it 


down. 
Barrvtn-Axe. (See Armour.) 
Barrnement. [Deut. xxii. 8.] A wall, 


parapet, or other structure, around the flat 
roofs of enstern houses, designed as a par- 
tition from an adjoining building, or to pre- 
vent persons from falling off. It is some- 
times used in a more extensive sense, to de- 
note the fortifications of a city. [Jer. v. 10.] 

Bax-Tres. ([Ps. xxxvii.35.] One ofthe 
family of evergreens, used asan emblem of the 
undecaying strength and unchanging pros- 
perity of the wicked. 

Boeuiium, del!-yum. [Gen. ii. r2.] Sup- 
posed by the Jews to be the pearl,or some other 

recious stone. There is a gum in the Kast 

dies bearing the same name, It resembles 
myrrh in colour, and is of a bitter taste. 
(Num. xi. 7. 

Beacon, [Isa. xxx. 17.] A mark or signal 
erected in some conspicuous place for direc- 
tion, or security against danger. 

Braun, be-a-ly’-ah. [God of an idol.] 
{: Chron. xii. 5.] One of the thirty brave 
men in David’s army. 

Bran. [Prov. xvi. r2.] The brown bear, 
now confined to the milder climates of Hu- 
rope, is probably the species of this animal 
which is mentioned in the bible. The attach- 
ment of the female to her young is proverbial, 
for nothing enrages her so much as to see 
her whelps hurt, or taken from her, 
Bence the allusion, 2 Sam. xvii. 8, Hos. 
xiii. 8; and also the passage first above 
cited. 

Bearp. [Lev. xiii. 29, 30.] Among the 
Jews much attention was paid to the beard. 
T'o show any contempt towards it, by pluck- 
ing it, or touching it, except from respect or 
courtesy, was esteemed a grossinsnlt ; while 
to kiss it, respectfully and affectionately, 
was regarded asa signal mark of friendship. 
Tearing out the beard, cutting it off, orneg- 
lecting to trim or dress it, were all expres- 
gions of deep mourning. [Ezraix. 3; Isa. xv. 
e; Jer. xli. 5, and xlvill. 37. ; 

. &he Arabians, at this day, cherish great 

; 37 


| 


Bed. 
respect for the beard. They solemnly sweat 
by it; and their most significant and com- 
prehensive phrase, to express their good 
wishes for a friend, is—‘‘ May God preserve 
your blessed beard.” And we are told of an 
Arab who was wounded in the jaw, and chose 
to hazard his life rather than to have his 
beard cut off, that the surgeon might exa- 
mine the wound.~ Hence the keenness of the 
insult offered to David’s ambassadors. [2 
Sam. x. 4,5.] And hence, too, the force of that 
passage where the prophet is made to stand 
in the place of Jerusalem, and to represent, 
in his own person, the severejudgments that 
were to be inflicted on her. [Ezek. v. 1-5.] 

The Egyptians were accustomed to leave a 
small tuft of hair on the extremity of the 
chin. The Jewish law [Lev. xix. 27] forbade 
an imitation of this heathen fashion. 

Beast. [Gen. ii. 19.] This word is gener- 
ally used to distinguish all animals from 
man, as in Ps. xxxvi. 6. Sometimes quadru- 
peds only-are denoted by it, as Ley. xi. 2; 
and in Gen. i. 24, 25, it is supposed to refer 
to creatures that roam atlarge. Beasts were 
ereated on the sixth day, and were named 
by Adam. The apostle describes some of 
his opposers as wild beasts, so farious and 
brutal was their treatment of him. [1 Cor. 
xy. 32.] Asimilar use is made of the word 
in Ps. xxii. 12-16; Eccles. iii. 18; Isa. xi. 6-8; 
and in 2 Pet. ii. 12, and Jude ro, to denote 
a class of wicked men. 

Under the ancient dispensation, the beasts 
were sometimesmade toparticipate externally 
in the observance of religious ceremonies 
{Jonah iii. 7, 8], and suffered with men tbe 
judgment of God. [Exod. ix. 6, and xiii. 15; 
Ps. exxxy. 8; Jer. vii. 20, and xxi. 6; Hzck. 
XXXii. 13, xxxviil. 20; Hos. iv. 3.] 

Beatun Om. (See Ontve.) 

Bratry Worx. [Hxod. xxy. 18.] Not 
cast, but wrought. 

Bev. [Gen. xlvii. 3t.] 'The floors of the 
better sort of eastern houses were of tile or 
plaster, and were covered wiih mats or 
carpets; and as shoes were not worn on 
them, and the feet were washed, their floors 
seldom required sweeping or scrubbing. 
(Matt. xii. 44; Luke xv. 8.] Thick, coarse 
mattresses were thrown down at night to 
sleep upon, The poorer people used skins 
for the same purpose. Such beds were 
easily moved [Matt. ix. 6]; and on two or 
three sides of the room was a bench, generally 
afoot high, and three feet broad, covered 
with a stuffed cushion. This bench or 
couch was used both for lying and sitting 
upon; but at one end of the room it was 
more elevated, and this was the usual place 
of sleeping. [2 Kings1. 4,xx. 2; Ps. exxxi. 
3; Amos ii. 12.] It was sometimes un- 
attached to the building, and moveable, like 
a settee or sofa, and was made cf wood, 
ivory [Amos vi. 4], or other materials, 
(Deut. iii a1.] This knowledge of the con- 
struction of eastern beds relieves of ditliculty 
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gach premises as Exod. viii. 3, 2 Sam. iv. 
5-7, Ps. vi. 6, Mark iy. 21. d 
Probably some part of the day-clothing 
gorved for bed-clothes. [Exod. xxii. 26, 27; 
Deut. xxiv. 12, 13.] : 
That bedsteads were known to the Jews is 


not improbable, inasmuch ass they were in | 


use in Eeypt, as we may gather {vor several 
figures on existing monuments, Both in the 


Paris Louvre and the London British | 


Museum are many highly interesting speci- 
mens of Egyptian dormitory, as well as all 
the toilet arrangements which appended 
thereunto. a 

Bez. (Deut. i. 44.] The honey-bee is 
probably the only species alluded to in the 

ible. They must have been very numerous 
in Cannan, as honey was a common article 
of food [xr Kings xiv.3; Ps. lxxxi. 16; Song 
of S. v. x; Isa. vii. 15] and commerce. 
(Ezek. xxvii.17.] The disposition of bees to 
take vengeance on any one who disturbs 
their hive is alluded to in Ps. exyviii. 12. The 
figurative expressions in Isa. vii. 18, com- 
pared with Zech. x. 8, may allude either to 
& practice of calling bees from their hives by 
a@ hissmg sound, or to the known habit, in 
one species of the insect, of going forth to 
labour at the short buzzing sound which a 
queen-bee makes with her wings, while she 
is perched on the top of her cell. 

Wild bees often laid up they honey in 
hollow trees or the clefts of rocks. -[Ps. 
Ixxxi. 16,] There was a kind o: wild honey 
deposited by other insects on the leaves of trees 
s0 abundantly as often to fall in drops upon 
the ground. This is the substance mentioned 
in 1 Sam. xiv. 25-27, and perhaps the same 
is intended in Matt. iii. 4. 

BexrizeBus, or BaauzeBus, be-el’-ze-bub 
{Lord of the Fly] [Matt. x. 25], was an 
idol god of the Ekronites, and was probably 
worshipped as the patron deity of medicine. 
{2 Kings i.3.] There is reason to believe 
that whatever his peculiar attributes were, 
he was one of the chief gods of the heathens, 
and hence the prince or chief of devils is 
called Beelszebub [ Matt. xii. 24; Luke xi. 15], 
& term which would be easily understood by 
the Jews, who were taught to rezard all idols 
as devils. [Deut. xxxii. 17; 2 Chron. xi. 15; 
Ps, cvi. 37; 1 Cor x. 20, 

Bexr, be'-er. [A well.] [Judg. ix. 27.] A 
place between Jerusalem and Shechem, to 
which Jotham fled from Abimelech his 
brother, 

BEER-ELIM, or Brrr. [Num. xxi. 16; Isa. 
av. 8.] A station of the Israelites in Moab, 
where God caused water to spring up out of 
the sand for their refreshment. 

BreER-LAWAI-ROI, be-er’-la-hay-ya-roy. [See- 
ing God and living.] (Gen. xvi. 14.] A place 
in the southern border of Canaan, near the 
desert of Shur, which received its name in 
consequence of the appearance of an angel 
to Hagar, when she was in exile, 

aeRO, be-4'-roth, [Wells] [Josh ‘iz, 


Behemoth. 


17; 2Sam. iy. 2, 3-.] A city of Beajamin, 
situated at the foot of the hill on which 
Gibeon was built, a few miles north-east of 
Jerusalem. 

A place of the samo name was also 
a station .of the Israolites (Deut. x. 6}, 
and is called Bene-jaakan, |Num. £xxiiL 


=. 


I. 

; ———_ be-er’-she-bak. [Well of the 
Oath.] [Gen. xxi. 31.] This was at first the 
name of a well near which Abraham long 
resided [Gen. xxi. 33], and Isaac after him, 
(Gen. xxvi. 32, 33.] It afterwards hecame a 
town of considerable note. It was situated 
about twenty miles south of Hebron, at the 
southern extremity of the land of Canaan, as 
Dan was at the northern extremity. Hence 
the expression, Judg. xx. 1, denoted the 
whole length of the land, as also did the 
expression in 2 Chron, xix. 4, represent 
the whole length of the kingdom of Judah, 
The town was within the territory of Judah, 
and fell finally into Simeon’s hands. [Josh. 
xv. 28, and xix.2.] At Beersheba resided 
the sons of Samuel [1 Sam. viii. 2], and in 
later times the place was given to idolatry. 
[Amos vy. 53 Vili. 14.] ; 

Berrie. [Ley. xi. 22.] An animal en- 
tirely different to insects known to us by 
that name. From the connection, it is 
supposed to’have been of the locust family. 

Brrves [Lev. xxii.19], as used in the 
Bible, is synonymous with the term cattle, 
in its modern use. As they divide the 
hoof, and also chew the cud, they were 
reckoned among clean animals. 

Breagar, Beeeina. [1 Sam. ii. 8; Mark 
x. 46.) The poor among the Hebrews 
were much favoured. They were allowed 
to glean in the fields, and to gather 
whatever the land produced in the yearin 
which it was not tilled. [Lev. xix. 10; xxv. 
5, 6; Deut. xxiv. 19.] They were also 
invited to feasts. [Deut. xii. 12; xiv. 29, 
and xxvi. 12.] The Israelite could not be 
an absolute pauper. His land was inalien- 
able, except for a certain term, when it 
reverted to him, or his posterity. And if 
this resource was insufficient, he could pledge 
the services of himself and family for a 
valuable sum. Those who were indigent 
through bodily infirmities were usually 
taken care of by their kindred. A beggar 
was sometimes seen, however, anid was 
regarded and abhorred as a vagabond. 
[Ps. cix. 1o.] -In later times, they wera 
accustomed to have a fixed place at the 
corners of the streets [Mark x. 46], or at the 
gates of the Temple [Acts iii. 2], or of 
private houses. [Luke xyi. 20.] 

Brurmorn, be-he'-moth. [Job xl. 15.] The. 
same word whichis here translated behemoth, 
igs elsewhere translated beast [Job xxxy. 
xr; Ps. lxxiii. 22], or catéle. [Ps. 1. 10.] Tha 
animal described as behemoth in the passage 
first above cited was of prodigious size 
and strength aud 2orresponds better with 
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the hippopotamus, or river-horse, of Egypt, 
than with any other animal now known. 

Brxan, be'-kah. [Part, Half.] (See Mxa- 
BURES.) | 

Bru, bel. (See Baar.) 

Brian, be'-li-al, [Worthless.] [Dent. 
xiii. 13.] This word in its significant mean- 
ing is applied by the sacred writers to such 
lewd profligates and vile persons as seem 
to regard neither God nor man. [Judg. 
xix. 22; 1 Sam. ii. r2.] Hence the question 
of the apostle [2 Cor. vi. 15] to the citizens 
«f Corinth, which was remarkable for its 
yewdness and proflizacy, has great force. 

Beurevg. (See Farrn.) 

Bett, [Zech. xiv. 20.] Bells wore at- 
tached to the bottom of the high priest’s 
robe, that ho might be heard when he went 
into, or camo out of, the holy place. [Exod. 
XXViii. 33-35.] Many of the eastern kings 
and nobles wear bells in the same manner 
in this day, not only for ornament, but to 
give notice of their approach. Bells were 
hang upon the bridles or around the necks 
of war-horses; hence, a horse nottrained to 
war was called by the Greeks a horse who 
bad never heard the sound of bells, We are 
told that bells were used on the horses at 
the funeral of Alexander the Great. The 
Arabian ladies in the royal presence have 
little gold bells fastened to their legs, necks, 
and elbows, which, when they dance, make 
an agreeable sound. A custorn of this kind 
probably prevailed in the time of Isaiah, 
‘9 which he alludes, Isa. iii. 8. 

BetsH4zzar, bel-etez'-zar [A Princewhom 
Bel favours, or Bel’s Prince] [Dan. v. 1], 
was the son or grandson of Nebuchadnezzar 

Dan. v. 18], and the last king of Babylon. 

uring the siegsof the city of Babylon, 
he gave a sumptuous entertainment to his 
courtiers, and impiously made use of the 
temple furniture (of which Nebuchadnezzar 


had plundered the Temple at Jerusalem) as 
drinking vessels. In the midst of the 
festivities, however, a miraculous appear- 
ance was seen upon the wall of the banquet- 
*ng room, which filledthe kingand his guests 
with amazement and horror. [Dan. v. 5-31. ] 

BewresHazzar,  bel-te-shaz'-zar. Bel’s 
Prince.] [Dan. i. 7.] The name given to 
the prophet Daniel at the court of Nebuchad- 
uezz7ar. 

Benatan, be-nai'-yah [Whom Jehovah 
has built] [2 Sam. xxiii. 20], was the son 
of Jehoiada, and distinguished for his enter- 
prise and bravery on several occasions. [2 
Sam. xxiii. 20-23.] He was an adherent of 


Sc.uomon against the pretensions of Adonijah 
c Kings i. 36], and after putting Joab to 

cath, pcre i ae of the 
army. I SU. 29-35. 

a OSS fen itl aade (Of Hadad.] [x 
Kings xv. 18.] King of Syria in the time 
of Asa, king of Judah, with whom he formed 
an alliance against Baasha, king of Israel. 
(See moore Baasza.) ; 


e 


Benjamin. 


Brennapav. [1 Kings xx. 1.] King of 
Syria, and a son of the preceding. He was 
a@ proud, boasting, and licentious man, and 
seemed to be hardened against all rebukes. 
{x Kings xx. ro-12, 16.] (See Anan.) He 
declared war against Jehoram, king of 


| Israel, but the prophet Elisha disclosed Ben- 


hadad’s plans so accurately that Jehoram 
was able todefeatthem, [2 Kings vi. 8-36.] 

In the siege of Samaria, which took place 
some years afterwards, that city was res 
duced to the greatest extremity. The Syrian 
army, under Benhadad, was lying around 
the walls, when, in the course of the night, 
they were led to conceive that they heard 
the noise of an immense army in motion. 
Supposing that the city had been succoured 
by supplies of men and provisions from 
abroad, and terrified with the fancied tumult 
of their approach, the Syrians, just at day- 
break, fled for their lives, leaving their 
camp, with all their horses, asses, provi- 
sions, utensils, &c., just as they were, and 
their garments and vessels scattcred all 
along the road by which they had fied. The 
citizens of Samaria were thus unexpectedly 
relieved, and supplied wiih an ‘abundance 
of food, 

The next year, Benhadad, being sick, sent 
Hazael to inquire of the prophet Hlisha 
whether he would recover; and he received 
for answer, that the king might certainly 
recover and yet would surely die. Hazacl 
also was informed by the prophet, that he 
would be elevated to the throne of Syria, 
and would be guilty of enormous wicked- 
ness. The very next day Hazael, with his 
own hand, murdered Benhadad, and became 
king of Syria. [2 Kings viii. 15..] (See 
Hazak.) 

Bennavav. [2 Kings xiii. 3.) Another 
person of thesame name, and son of Hazacl. 
He suffered seyeral defeats from the hand 
of Jehoash, king of Israel, and was com- 
pelled to relinquish all the land of Israel 
which his father Hazael had obtained in 
conquest. [2 Kings xiii. 25.] 

Bensamin, ben’-ja-min [Son of the Right 
Hand] (Gen. xxxv. 18], was the youngest 
son of Jacob and Rachel. His mother diced 
immediately after his birth, which took 
place near Bethlehem, when the family 
were on their journey from Padan-arain 
to Canaan. With her dying breath she 
called him Benoni (the son of my sorrow), 
but his father gaye him the name of 
Benjamin. 

The tribe of Benjamin had their portion 
of the promised land adjoining Judah, and 
when ten of the tribes revolted, Benjamin 
continued steady in its attachment to 
Judah, and formed _a part of that kingdom, 
[x Kings xii. 17-23.] _ The prophetic history 
of the tribe is told in Gen. xlix. 27, and 
Dent. xxxiii. 12. : 4 

Paul was a @eacendant ef this tribe 
[Philem. iii. 5.J 
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Brrza, be-re’-a [Acts xvii. 10], now 
Veria. A city of Macedonia, about twenty 
miles west of Thessalonica, near Mount 
Pindus. The Bereans were honourably dis- 
tinguished for their diligence in searching 
the Scriptures, under the preaching of Paul. 
¥or this and other causes it was a place of 
rauch interest in the days of the apostles. 
[Acts xvii. 10, 15, and xx. 4.] It now con- 
tains about 20,000 inhabitants (chiefly Turks 
and Greeks), and produces rice, fruit, and 
tnarble, and has manufactures of cotton. — 

Brrira. [Compare Judg. viii. 33, and ix. 
t6.] (See Baat.) ’ 

Berxrcr, ber-ni'-ce [Bringer of Victory] 

Acts xxy. 13-23], or Burenion, asthe name 
is sometimes spelled, was the daughter of 
Agrippa, surnamed the Great, and sister to 
the younger Agrippa, king of the Jews. 
She was a woman of licentious character, 
and was present, in great pomp, at the 
hearing of Paul before Festus, at Caesarea. 


BERropAcH-BaLapAN, ber’-o-dak bul'-a-dan) 


becrcanch, Worshipper of Bel], called also 
erodach-Baladan. [Isa, xxxix. 1.] (See 
HEZEKIAH.) 

Bervz, ber’-ril. [Exod. xxviii. 20,] A 
precious stone, found chiefly in Brazil and 
Ceylon, the prevailing colour of which is 
green. [Song of 8. v.14; Haek. i. 16, and 
x. 9; Rev. xxi. 20. ] 

Bzsom. [Isa. xiv. 23.] An instrument 
used for sweeping. 

Bzsor, or Bezor, be’-sor. [Cold.] [z Sam. 
XXX. 9, 10, 21.] The name of a brook over 
which David passed in pursuit of the Amale- 
kites, who had pillaged and burnt Zik- 


lag. It fallsinto the Mediterranean below 
Gaza. 
BetwaBara, beth-ab'-a-rah, [Ilouse of 


Passage.] [John i. 28.] The name of a 
town on the east bank of the Jordan, where 
there was a ford across the river; whence 
the name. At this place John baptized; 
and here, too, it is supposed, the Israelites 
crossed the Jordan, under the conduct of 
Joshua. It lay about thirby miles north-east 
of Jerusalem, and is probably the same with 
Beth-barah. [Judg. vii. 24. 

Brtuany, beth'-a-ny. [House of Dates.] 
[Mark xi. x.] A village on the south-east 
side of the Mount of Olives, about two miles 
from Jerusalem. It was the residence of 
Lazarus and his sisters. [John xi. 1.] Christ 
wten resorted thither, especially during the 

ust few days of his ministry, and it was the 

$cene of some of the most interesting events 
ef his life. [Matt. xxi. 17; xxvi. 6; Mark 
xi. 11, 12; xiv. 3; John xi. 1-46, and xii. 
1-3.| Travellers are shown the pretended 
place of Lazarus’ grave, and the ruins of 
the house where he and his sisters lived. 

Buryarwen, beth'-ar-bel. [House cf the 
Ambush of God.] [Hos. x. 14.] This is 
supposed to denote no particular place, but, 
according to the original signification of the 
word, to eee such fruitful countries a3 


E < itn eB 


; Bethesda. 


had been conquered and spoiled by some 
well-known chieftain. ‘ 
Brruaven, beth-a’-ven. [House of Vanity, 
or House of Idols.] [Josh. vii. 2.] A place 
belonging to the tribe of Benjamin, and 


lying east of Bethel. [x Sam. xiii. 5.] (See 
BETHEL.) 
Bernaven, The Wilderness of. [Josh. 


xviii. r2.] A part of the northern boundarv 
of the tribe of Benjamin. 

Bstatt, beth'-el. [House of God.] [Gen. 
XXVifi. 19.] When Jacob was journeying 
towards Mesopotamia to avoid the fury of 
his brother Esau, he lodged at a place near 
the city of Luz, and was favoured witha 
remarkable vision of the Almighty. For 
this cause he named the place and the ad- 
joining city, Bethel. It was situated east of 
a line running from Shechem to Jerusalem, 
and at about an equal distance from each. 

Bethel was the residence of one of the 
Canaanite kings, and the Ephraimites, te 
whom it was assigned in the division of the 
land, were unable to gain possession of it 
until they were aided by the treachery of 
one of the inhabitants. [Judg. i. 22-26, 

Here the ark of God rested for a considers 
able time; and here, also, after the divisioy 
of Judah and Israel, Jeroboam placed one 
of his golden calves [z Kings xii. 28, 33}. 
from which circumstances, probably, Amos 
was induced to call it Bethaven, ‘‘ the House 
of Idolatry ’’; and hence, also, the phrase, 
“coming to Bethel,’ was proverbially ex- 

ressive of idolatrous worship in_ general. 

Amos iv.'4, and v. 5; Hos. x. 5, 8.] Part of 
the prophecy of Amos was directed specially 
against this city [Amos iii. 14], and was 
fulfilled in the time of Josiah [2 Kings xxiii. 
15]; and the prophet himself was directed 
to flee from the place. At that time, Bethel 
was probably the residence of the king of 
Israel. [Amos vii. 10-13. ] 

Berar, be'-ther [Separation] [Song of 8. 
iv. 17], or Mountains of Perfume, as it is 
found in an ancient translation. It is not 
certain that this name is applied to any par- 
ticular place. It may perhaps denote those 
tracts of uneyen country which were the 
favourite resort of the hart and roe. [Song 
of 8. iv. 6, 8, and viii. 14. 

Betuespa, beth-es'-dah. [House of Heres] 
(John vy. 2.] The Hebrew name of a poo 
or reservoir of water 1x. the city of Jerusalem. 
There were two pools of this kind, one of 
which was called the Upper Pool, and the 
other the Pool of Siloam, [Compare 2 Kings 
xviii. 17; Neh. iii. 15; John ix. 7.] The 
Pool of Bethesda had remarkable medicinal 
properties, which made it a common resort 
for invalids, for whose accommodation 
porches or small apartments were provided. 
The opinion has been expressed that these 
properties were natural, or that they were 
cammunicated by something thrown into 
the water. It is to be observed, however: 
(1) That their healing virtue extended te 
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Beth-shemish. — 


whatevor disease a man might have, how- 
ever various, and eyen opposite, their 
character. (2) Only the one who first stepped 
in was cured. (3) If the agency by which 
the healing influence was imparted was 
natural, and within the power of man, there 
seems to be no good reason why it should 
not haye been constantly employed. The 
common opinion seems to be that the healing 
virtue was miraculous; that the angel was 
amessengerfrom God; and thatthe troubling 
of the waters was an unusual motion to give 
notice to the invalids of the arrival of the 
favoured moment. 

Travellers tell us cf a place now seen in 
Jerusalem which is supposed to have been 
once the Pool of Bethesda, It is one hun- 
dred and twenty feet long, forty broad, and 
eight deep; and at one end there are evi- 
Gently the remains of three or more arches, 
which may be tke ruins of the porches. 

Brru-noron, beth-ho'-~ron. [Of the hollow. ] 
[Josh. x. 1o.] Two villages lying on the 
border of Ephraim and Benjamin, about 
twelve miles north-west of Jerusalem, were 
ealled Upper and Nether Beth-horon. It is 
plain that one of them was on an eminence, 
and the other ina valley. [Compare Josh. 
X. 10, and rz, 

Beth-horon was fortified by Solomon. 
(z’ Kings ix. r7.] Modern travellers have 
found an Arab village twelve miles from 
verusalem, on the way from Jaffa (Joppa), 
which, it is supposed, might have been the 
site of Upper Beth-horon. 

3urn-sesrirorn, beth-jesh'-i-moth. [Of the 
Deseris.] [Josh. xiii. 20.] <A city of the 
tribe of Reuben, on the eastern shore of the 
Dead Sea. It was formerly in possession of 
the Moahbites, and after remaining in the 
tribe of Reuben until the Assyrian captivity, 
it fell back into the hands of the Moabites. 
(Ezek. xxv. 9.] 

BerutEnem, beth’-le-hem [Of Bread] 
[Gen. xxxy. 19], called also, Bethlehem 
Ephratah [Mic. vy. 2], was so inconsiderable 
a place as to be omitted in the general lists 
of the cities of Judah. [Josh. xv.; Neh. xi.] 
It was the birthplace of David [Lmke xi. 
4-11; 1 Sam. xvi. 1], and was still more 
sacred and celebrated as the birthplace of 
the Redeemer. [Matt. ii.1; Luke ii. 4-6.] 

It is situated on an eminence overlooking 
Tekoah, nine miles south; and is about six 
miles soath-west from Jerusalem. The 
place has been often visited by modern 
travellers. Soeae of them speak of it as a 
place whose appearance is like a pile of 
rocks, with here and there a patch of 
vyerdure, . 

Four or five miles from Jerusalem is the 
(so called) tomb of Rachel, and about two 
miles beyond that is Bethlehem.  [Gen. 
xlviii. 7.] The pools of Solomon lie in a 
narrow, sloping valley, three miles south- 
west of Bethlehem, 


; two towns of this name in Judea, 
| situated on the east bank of the river Jordan, 
|uear the place where it fallsinto the sea of 


Buru-mMAsceAn, beth-ma’-a-kahk. [House of | 
41 


Maachah.] [2 Sam. xx. c4, 15.] Same 
with Abel-beth-Maachah. 
Burra-mron, beth-me'-on, 
tation.] (See Baat-mron.) 
Beru-mimran, beth-mim'-rah, [House of 
limpid and sweet Water.] (See Miarrim.) 
Beru-Pxor, beth-pe'-or. ['femple of (Baal) 


“House of Habi- 


|Peor.] [Deut. iv. 46.] A city of Moab, 


famous for the worship of Baal. (See Baa.) 
“The valley over against’ Beth-peor in the 
land of Moab is distinguished as tke place 
where Moses repeated the law to the people 
of Israel. It was also his burial-place, and 
was not far from Mount Nebo. 

BururnaceE, beth-fa'-jee. [House of un- 
ripe Figs. ] [Matt. xxi. r.] A small village ou 
the south-east of Mount Olivet, adjoining 
Bethany on the west. [Compare Luke xix. 
28-40, With Matt. xxi. 1-11. 

BetH-REHOR, beth-1re'-hod. | House or Region 
of Breadth.] (See Rruoz.) 

Betu-sarpA, beth-sa'-i-da. [House of Fish- 
ing.] [Matt. xi. 21.] There were at least 
One was 


Tiberias. Near this village was the desert or 
wilderness of Beth-saida. [Matt. xiv. 15-21; 
Luke ix. ro.] The other town was called 
Beth-saida of Galilee, and was situated on 
the west of Jordan, near the sea of Tiberias. 
This was the birthplace of Andrew, Peter, 
and Philip. [Mark xiv. 70; Johni. 44.] 

Bertu-sHan, beth’-shan. [House of Rest.] 
[ Sam. xxxi. 10.] Same with Beth-shean. 

Beru-suzan, beth-she'-am. [House of 
Rest.] [Josh. xvii. rr.] A town on the west 
of Jordan, twenty-five miles south of the sea 
of Tiberias. In the time of Saul, it was pro- 
bably in possession of the Philistines, as they 
exposed his body on the walls, after his 
death in the disastrous battle of Gilboa. 
{z Sam. xxxi. 10, ] 

Beru-sHEemesn, beth/-she-mesh. [House cf 
the Sun.] [Josh. xv. 1o.] At least three 
different places are mentioned in the Bible 
under this name ; 

Beru-sHEMuSsH, belonging to the tribe of 
Naphtali. (Josh, xix. 38; Judg. i. 33.] 

BetH-sHEMESH, a city in Heypt (Jer. 
xliii. 13], supposed to be the Heliopolis of 
the Greeks, and is called On. [Gen. xii. 
45-50.] It is about five miles from the 
modern Cairo. 

Brra-sHEMIsH was a city cf the tribe 
of Judah [2 Kings xiv. 11], situated on the 
borders of Dan, thirty miles south-west of 
Jerusalem, and sometimes called Irshemesh. 
This last place was distinguished by the cir 
cumstance that the ark was sent thither by 
the Philistines, and a vast number of men, 
who looked into it from vain curiosity, were 
swept off by a pestilence. [zs Sam. vi. 12-20. ] 
It was also remarkable for the battle that 
was fought there between Israel and Judah, 
in which the latter were defeated, and tha 
king taken prisoner. [» Kings xiv, 11-13.] 
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Brrrorn, bel-troth. [Deut, xxviii. 30.] A 
man and women were betrothed or espoused, 
each to the other, when they were en gaged 
to be married. It is giving one’s troth (i. ¢., 
faith or promise) to marry at a future time. 

Among the Jews this relation was usually 
determined by the parents or brothers, with- 
out consulting the parties until they came to 
bs betrothed. The engagement took place 
very early ; though it was not consummated, 
by actuai marriage, until the spouse was at 
least twelve years of age. 

The betrothing was performed a twelve- 
raonth or more before the marriage; either in 
writing, or by a piece of silver given to the 
espoused before witnesses, During this 
fateryal, however, from the time of espousals 
to the marriage, the woman was considered 
as the lawful wife of the man to whom she 
was betrothed; nor could the engagement 
be ended by the man without a bill of 
divorce; nor could she be unfaithful without 
being considered an adulteress. 

Brvnan, be-ew'-lah. [Married.] [isa. 
lxii. 4.] A word which the prophet applies 
tothe Jewish church, to import the intimacy 
of its relation to God. 

Brzavzrzn, be-zal'-e-el. [Under the shadow 
or protection of God.] [Exod. xxxi.2.] A 
famous artificer, who received wisdom and 
instruction directly from God, to qualify 
him for the work of building the tabernacle 
and preparing its various furniture. 

Brzxx, be'-zek. [Ore, Precious Metal.] 
{Judg.i. 4.] A city in the tribe of Judah, 
where the Canaanites suffered a severe 
slazghter, and their king was taken prisoner. 
It was at Bezek that Saul mustered his 
army before the attack upon Jabesh-gilead. 

Ancient geographers speak of two towns 
by the name of Bezek, situated near each 
other, about seventeen miles from Sichem, 
on the way to Beth-shan. 

Brer. [Luke vii. 14.] The bed or frame 
on which the dead body is conveyed to the 
grave. Probably they were made (as 
coffins are in modern times) more or less 
expensive in shape and ornament according 
to the circumstances and rank of the de- 
ceased. [2 Chron. xvi. 14.] 

Bripap, bil'-dad. [Son of Contention.] 
[Sob. ii, 11.] One of Job’s three friends, 
who visited him in his affliction, and whose 
arguments, in justification of God’s dealings, 
occupy chaps, viii. xviii. and xxv. of the 
pook of Job. (See Jon.) The name, Shuhite, 
's probably derived from Shuah, son of 
Abraham and Keturah, whose descendant 
he is supposed to have been. 

Binnan, bil'-hah, [Modesty.] [Gen. xxix. 
29.) The handmaid of Rachel, and the 
mother of Dan and Naphtali. [Gen, xxxy, 


B5. 

Brut. [Luke xvi. 6. 7.] Any written 
paper containing a statement of particulars 
claimed or promised; as a bill of services, 
bill of ya bill of fare, &c. Bill (or 


writing) of divorcement [Deut. xxiv. 1-43 
Matt. v. 31], was a writing given by the 
husband to the wife, in virtue of which, by 
the Jewish law, the marriage relation waa 
dissolved. 

Buyp. [Matt. xvi. 19.] Bind and loose, 
as used in this and parallel passages, are 
synonymous with command and forbia. 

The expression, ‘‘to bind the Jaw ur-a 
one’s hand,” &c., is figurative, and imphes 
an intimate acquaintance with it, and a 
constant regard to its precepts. The Jews 
coustrued :t literally, and hence the custom 
of wearing phylacteries. Rolls or volumes 
of writing were tied up. Hence the ex- 
pression, Isa. viii. 16. 

Birps. [Lev. xiv. 4.] Birds, as well as 
beasts, were divided into clean and unclean, 
but not by external marks, as in the case of 
quadrupeds. Those which were forbidden 
are named, and were probably well known 
by those names to the Jews, though noi 
now known to us by those names. In general, 
the ravenous kinds feeding on flesh were 
forbidden. 

There was a humane law ia the Jewish 
code, which forbade the taking a mo- 
ther-bird, thorgh her yeung might be 
taken. The common mode of taking birds 
was withasnare. [Ps. exxiv. 7; Proy. vii. 
23; Amos iii, 5], /. speckled bird [Jer. 
xii. g|, probably means any strange bird, 
which, as is well known, other birds 
are accustomed to attack and pursue. 

Birturiest. ([Gen. xxy. 31.] ‘he first- 
born son among the Jews enjoyed special 
privileges above his brethren, and these 
privileges were hence called his birthright, 
or his right by birth. Among these privi- 
legos were, consecration to the Lord jHxod. 
xxii. 29]; great dignity [Gen. xlix. 3]; 
a double portion of his father’s estate 
(Deut. xxi. 17]; and (in the royai families) 
succession to the kingdom. [2 Chron. xxi. 
3.] The eldest son seems to have been re- 
garded, in the father’s absence, as in some 
respects his representative. : 

BisHop, bish’-op. [x Tim. iii. 2.] The 
word in its original means oyerscer, as 
Joseph was in Potiphar’s house [Gen. xxxix. 
4], or as the three thousand six hundred 
men were in Solomon’s temple [2 Chron, 
ii. 18], or as Uzzi was of the Levites. [Neh. 
xi. 22.] In the New Testament, however, 
the term is used to denote an officer, or 
officers, of the Church, but their precise 
rank or jurisdiction is a matter of contro- 
versy. Paul describes the qualifications 
for the office particularly in_his letter to 
Timothy. [x Tim, iii. 2-7.] Christ is 
figuratively called “the shepherd and 
bishop of sonls.’? [x Pet. ii. 25. 

Brsnorric. [Acts i. 20.] The jurisdiction, 
charge, or office of a bishop. 

Birrzr [Jer. ii. 19], and Brirrernxsg 
[Proy. xiv. 10], are words used figuratively 


| to denote the severity of sorrow or suffering, 
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_ Brrnzon, dith'-ron, [Section.] [2 Sam. 
fi. a9.] This is not probably the name of 
any particular place, but a general term 
denoting a range of hills and vales. 

Biruynta, bi-thinn’-ya, [Acts xvi.7.] A 
opiate: of Asia Minor. It is bounded on 
he west by Paphlagonia, north by the 
Black Sea, and south by Phrygia and 
Galatia. It is directly opposite to Con- 
stantinople. The gospel was introduced 
into this province at an early period. 
[Compare Acts ii. 9, and x Pet.i.1.] There 
isa remarkable testimony in ecclesiastical 
history to the purity and firmness of the 
Christians of Bithynia, at the close of the 
first and the beginning of the second 
century. 

Birrer Herps. [Hxod. xii.8.] The Jews 
were commanded to eat the passover with 
@ salad of bitter herbs, and their modern 
historians suppose that horehound, wild 
lettuce, tansy, &c., were used, as they still 
are by the Jews in some countries. Theuse 
of them on that occasion was intended to 
call to their remembrance the severe and 
ernel bondage from which God delivered 
them when they were brought out of Egypt. 

Birrern. [Isa. xxxiv. 11.] Some bird 
of solitary habits that frequents ruins 
and other desolate places. The bird 
known in modern days by this name in- 
habits fens and marshes, and bss a deep 
hoarse cry, which is often heard, in the 
twilight, from its lonely haunts. The lan- 
guage of prophecy [Isa. xiv. 22, and xxxiv. 
41; Zeph. ii. 14] imports the utmost soli- 
tude and desolation. 
~ Buackx, Buackness [Job. xxx. 30; Joel 
ii. 6], are words used figuratively, to denote 
shame, terror, perplexity, despair, mourning, 
&c. Weoften find them employed at this day 
in eastern writings to express shame and 
confusion. 

Buarys. [Exod. ix. 9.] Burning pustules 
or ulcers, which broke out upon the 
Egyptians and all their beasts, and con- 
stituted the sixth placue. The ashes from 
the furnaces (brick-kiims, perhaps) were 
taken by Moses, a handful at a time, and 
scattered to the winds; and wherever it fell, 
on man or beast, it caused this dreadful 
disease to appear. Perhaps reference is 
made tothis plague in Deut, xxviii. 27. 

BuaspHemy. ([Col. iii. 8.] The word 
in its original use denotes all manner 
of detraction or calumny, such as is expressed 
by the terms rail, revile, epeak evil, &c. 3 but 
in tho restricted sense of the Scriptures, and 
of common usé, it denotes reproachful, 
irreverent, or insulting language concerning 
God, or any of His names or attributes. 
fLev. xxiv. ro-16.] Whoever thinks of the 
character of God as infinitely holy, just, and 
good will not be surprised that this offence 
ia regarded as very heinous, and is so fear- 
fnlly punished. ‘here is no reason to 
REppose the gin of profane swearing, the 


“taking God’s name in vain,” is less o@icas 
and offensive to God than it was in the tima 
of Moses. 

Burmisg. (Exod. xii. 5.] Whatover 
renders a person or thing imperfect. The 
priests under the Jowish law were res 
quired to be free from personal blemishes, 
and the defects which were accounted 
blemishes are particularly described, Lev. 
xxi. 18-20, and xxii, 20-24; so also cf 
animals, Deut. xv. 21. The word is figura- 
tively used 2 Pet. ii. 13, and (spots) Jude rz. 

Buxss, Borssep, Bursstna. [Gen. xii. 2; 
xxii. 17, 18.] These words are of frequent 
occurrence in the sacred writings; and 
their particular force may -generally be 
determined by ths connection. 

Men are said to bless God when they 
ascribe tu Him the praise and glory which 
are due to Him. [Ps. ecxty.] God blesses 
men in bestowing upon them, continually, 
mercies, spiritual and temporal, [Job. xli. 
12; Ps. xlv. 2]; and men are said to bless 
their fellow-creatures when, as in ancient 
times, in the spirit of prephecy they pre- 


dicted blessings to come upon them. [Gen. 
xlix.] §o Moses blessed Israel, Deut. 
xxxill. 


The form of blessing prescribed by the 
Jewish ritual, Num,-vi. 23-27, is admirably 
simple and sublime. It was pronounced 
standing, with a loud voice, and with the 
hands raised towards heaven. [Luke xxiy. 
50.] National blessings and cursings were 
sometimes pronounced. Deut. xxvii. and 
xxviii; Isa. xix. 25.] 

The “cup of blessing” [rCor. x. x6], and 
“cup of salvation ” [Ps. cxvi. 13], are expres- 
sions derived, as we suppose, from a custom 
prevalent among the Jews at their feasts. 

The master of the feast took a cup of wine 
in his hand, and solemnly blessed God for 
it, and for ail the mercies which were then 
acknowledged. It was then passed to all 
the guests, each of whom drank of it in his 
turn. The aptness and force of tue figures 
employed in the above passages are thus 
made obvious. 

Btoop [Exod. xxix. 12] is the fluid of 
life in the animal body. Its use was ex- 
pressly prohibited to Noah when everything 
else was freely given him, [Gen. ix. 4.] By 
the Jewish law also it was expressly and 
solemnly forbidden, [Gev. xvii. 10, &.{ 

The reason of this interdiction is, probably, 
because blood was sacredly appropriated. 
(Lev. xvii. x1.] The Jewish ritual abounds 
with the use of blood [Heb, ix. 22], and the 
manner of employing it is stated with 
minuteness in Heb. ix. and x., where also its 
use and effects are shown in striking con- 
trast with the blood shed upon the Cross. 
(See also Acts xx. 28; Rom. v.9; Epk. i. 7; 
Col. i. 14; Heb. vii. 27; 1Johni.7.) 

The prohibition of eating blood, or animals 
that are strangled, has been always rigidly 
observed by the Jaws, %™ the Christias 
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Church, the custom cf refraining from things 
strangled, and from blood, continued for a 
long time. In the conncil of the apostles, 
held at Jerusalem [Acts xv. ], it was declared 
that converts from paganism should not be 
subject to the legal ceremonies, but that they 
should refrain from idolatry, from fornica- 
tion, from eating blood, and from such 
animals as were strangled, and their blood 
thereby retained in their bodies; which 
decree was observed for many ages by the 
Church, 

It is observed that the notion that the 
blood of the victims was peculiarly sacred to 
the gods is impressed on all ancient pagan 
mythology. 

Buoop, Avenger of. (See AvenGz.) 

Boanenress, bo-an-er’-jes. [Sons of Thun- 
der.] [Mark iii. 17.] The name given by 
Christ to James and John. Some have 

- Bupposed that this name indicated the power 
which those apostles should exert in the in- 
troduction of the gospel dispensation. 

Boas. [Ps. lxxx. 13.] This is the origina) 
stock of the common hog; and, in a wild 
state, is a yery furious and formidable ani- 
mal. Modern travellers tell us that they 
are found in great numbers on the banks of 
the Jordan, and among the reeds of the sea 
of Tiberias. The allusion of the Psalmist, in 
the above passage, may be to the coming 
fortk of the animal from the shady marsh. or 
woods; or, it may be, to his well-known 
habit of turning up the earth tn search of 
reots for food, and in this way destroying 
cultivated ground, 

Boaz, bo'-az. [Flectness.] [Ruth ii. z.] 
A descendant of Judah, through whom is 
traced the regular succession of the Jewish 
kings. [Matt. i. 5.] He was a man of con- 
siderable wealth, and of great respectability, 
and from his gracious behaviour towards 
tis poor kinswoman Ruth we have reason to 
pr a very favourable opinion regarding 

m. 

Botuep. [Exod. ix. a1.] The expression, 

“flax was bolled,” means that it was podded, 

or nearly in a state to be gathered. 

Boox. 
Ancients to write upon, and therefore called 
books, were of various kinds. Plates of 
lead or copper, very frequently coated with 
wax, were in common use, the inscriptions 
being made with a stylus. Leaves and the 
bark of trees were also used, such as the 
Egyptian papyrus, from which our word 
paper is derived. The skins of animals were 
also in use, the books being prepared in the 
form of long rolls, twelve or fourteen inches 
wide, and fastened at each end to sticks not 
unlike the rollers to which maps are at- 
tached. 

A very good idea may be formed of an 
anc’ eut roll by supposing a common news- 
paper to have rods or rollers at the rieht 
and left sides. The reader takes hold of the 
fede, ana via the sheet until he com2zs +o 
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the desired column. Thus, in Luke iy. 17, 
the phrase “ opened the ook,” would pro- 
bably read ‘unrolled tre scroll,” and ia 
ver. 20, for ‘‘closed the kook,” read 
‘rolled up the volume,” or “‘scroll.”” This 
shows the force of the figure, Isa. xxxiv. 4, 
where the heavens are represented as rolled 
together as suddenly as the opposite ends 
of an unrolled scroll fly to meet each other 
when the hand of the reader is withdrawn 
from it. 

A kind of paper was made from the stalk 
of an Egyptian vegetable called papyrus, or 
paper reed, which is still found in various 
parts of India. The stalk was slit with a 
needle into plates or layers as broad and 
thin as possible. Some of them were ten or 
fifteen inches broad. These strips were 
laid side by side upon a flat horizontal 
surface, and then immersed in the water of 
the Nile, which not only served as a kind of 
sizing, but also caused the edges of the 
strips to adhere together as if glued. The 
sheets thus formed. were dried in the sun, 
and then covered with a fine wash, which 
made them smooth and flexible. They 
were finally beaten with hammers, and 
polished. Twenty or more of these sheets 
were sometimes connected in one roll. 

The pen, orstyle, was made of some hard 
substance, perhaps not unlike the instru 
ments used by glaziers fo cut glass. [Jer. 
xvii. 1.] Upon tablets of wax an instrument 
was used, one end of which was pointed, to 
mark the letters, and the other broad and 
flat, to make erasures. Pens or styles of 
copper are now used by the Ceylonese. On 
soft substances, like linen or papyrus, the 
marks were painted with a fine hair pencil, 
ae is practised among the Chinese to this 

ay. 

Most of the eastern nations now use the 
reed-pen, which is split with an instruzaent 
used as we use the pen-knife, [Jer. xxxvi. 
23.] The pith is removed, and the bark 
or rind, being split like a quill, retais, and 
probably sheds, the ink. It is not hard or 
stiff enough to be used long without mend- 


g. 

Ink was prepared from a yvaricty of snb-« 
stances (see Ink); and those who were 
skilful in writing wore an inkhorn fastened 
to the girdie [Ezek. ix. 2], which is the 
present mode among the Persians and the 
Moors of Barbary. 

As tables were unknown, the paper, or 
other substance written upon, was laid upon 
the knees, or held firmly with the left hand. 

A sealed book was a roii fastened together 
by a band or string, and a seal affixed to 
the knot. [Isa. xxix. tr.] 

Boox, A Sealed. [isa. xxix. rz.J in 
ancient times, writings that were in be 
sealed were first wrapped round with thread 
or flax, to which the wax and seal were 


applied. These seals must be broken befoi 
the bc 2k could be read. tot 
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Boor, Eating a [Ezek. iii. 2, 3; Rev. x. 
9-11.] Signifies a thorough receiving of its 
contents. 

Boox or Jupamunt, [Msth. ii. 23; vi. 2.] 
A book of judicature peculiar” to the 
Persian court. 

Boox or Lier. [Rev. xxi. 27.] Supposed 
to be an adoption, in figure, of fhe practice 
adove referrod to. 

Boox o¥ tau Generation. [Gen. v. 3; 
Matt. i. x.] Signifies the genealogical history 
or records of a family. 

Book or tHe Livine. [Ps. lxix. 28,] 
Signifies a record kept in the courts of 
princes, of their servants, together with the 
offices they hold. To be written in such a 
book was to_be favourably accepted ; to be 
blotted out, disgraceful. 

Borrnz. Among the ancients the bottle 
was usually°made of goat-skin. Skin 
bottles are mentioned, Judg. iy. 19; 1 Sam. 
tvi.-20; Ps. lvi. 8, cxix. 88. In Matt. ix. 
17, there is a very obvious allusion to (hese 
bottles. 

Box-rrez. [Isa. xli. r9.] An evergreen, 
whose perfect proportions, beauty of foliage, 
and utility, might illustrate the prosperity 
and grace which God would bestow on 
Zion. (Isa. lx. 13.] 

Bozrau, boz'-rah [A sheep-fold] [Gen. 
Exxvi. 33], called by the Greeks and 
Romans, Bostra, was situated abouttwenty- 
four miles south-east of Edrei. It is often 
mentioned in the Scriptures as the chief city 
of Edom, [Isa. xxxiv. 6, and lxiii.1; Jer. 
xlviii. 24, and xlix. 13-22; Amos i.12.] It 
is called by Jeremiah a city of the Moabites, 
and it was probably taken from Ammon by 
the Edomites, and again from the Edomites 
by the Moabites. As it was situated upon 
the confines of several countries who were 
often at war with each other, these changes 
were likely to happen. It isnow the largest 
city in that district, and has been celebrated 
as a stronghold of the Nestorians. 

The prophecies respecting this place, 
some of which are cited above, are among 
the most wonderful and sublime on record. 

Bracurgr. [Gen. xxiv. 30.] An ornament 
(chain or clasp) worn on the arm. Among 
eastern princesses it is a badge of royalty, 
and was probably regarded as such in the 
time of David. [2 Sam.i.1o.] The royal 
bracelet was of much richer materials, and 
was worn above the elbow; the common 


bracelet was worn on the wrist. [Hzek. 
ie ee : é ; 
Branow. [Ps. civ. r2.] This word is 


cften figuratively used by the sacred 
writers. [Ps. lxxx. 15; John xv. 5, 6.] 

The Branch is one of the titles of the 
Messiah, [Isa. xi. 1, compare with Isa. liii. 
23 Zeph. iil. 8, and vi. 12.] The family of 
Jesse is represented under the figure of the 
stock of a tree, firmly rooted; and the 
coming of Christ from the seed of David is 
Beenie aa the shooting forth of a 
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branch, which is here called, by way of dia- 
tinction and eminence, ‘‘ The Branch :” for 
it may woll be said that Christ, even in His 
common nature, far surpassed all the housa 
of David in the dignity, power, and glory, 
both of His person and office 

Brass, bras. [Gen.iv. 22.) fhe compo- 
sitiun which we call brass was invented as 
late as the thirteenth century. That which 
is called brass in the sacred writings was 
probably what we call copper. It was used 
for a variety of purposes about the Temple ; 
and also for fetters [Judg. xvi. 21; 2 Kings 
xxv. 7], armour (x Sam. xvii. 5, 6], and 
musical instruments. [1 Chron. xv. 19; 
x Cor. xiii. x.) The words, brass, brazen, &c., 
occurring under the words Armour, ALTAR, 
Boor, &c¢., are used in conformity with the 
common English translation of the Bible, 
and not with technical accuracy. 

Brazen Sra. (See Laver.) 

Brazen SERPENT. (See SERPENT.) 

Brean, bred. (Gen. xiv. 18.] The bread 
of the Jews was generally made of wheat. 
Barley and other grains were sometimes 
used. [Judg. vii. 13.] 

The materials were prepared as in modern 
days. (See Mrut, Srmve.) The process of 
kneading it was performed in kneading- 
troughs [Gen. xviii. 6; Exod. xii. 34; Jer. 
vii. 18], or wooden bowls, such as the 
Arabians use at this day for a like purpose. 

It has been supposed by some that the 
kneading was done upon a circular piece of 
leather, such as is now used in Persia, anc 
which would be more properly called a 
kneading-bag, as it draws up like a knap- 
sack. Hither of the utensils would be easily 
transported, Very simple leayen was used 
in the dough. The loaves were shaped like 
a plate, and, when leavened, were ordinarily 
of the thickness of one’s little finger. (See 
TABLE.) . 

The unleavened bread was very thin, and 
was broken, not cut. (Sam. iv. 4; Matt. 
xiv. 19, Xv. 36, xxvi. 26.) It has been said 
that tne thickness or thinness of the loaves 
was regulated by the time they were to be 
kept; that which was to be kept longest 
being made thick, that it might retain its 
moisture. This is contrary to modern philo- 
sopny on this subject, as we see in the 
manufacture of ship bread. (For the manner 
of baking, see Ovens, Caxz.) 

The term bread is often rsx for food or 
provisions in general. 

Breap Corn [Isa. xxviii. 28] is used for 
wheat, barley, or any other grain from 
which bread was made. 

The figurative expressions, bread of sorrow 
[Ps. oxxvii. 2], and bread of tears [Ps. lxxx. 
5 |, may denote that the sufferings of sorrow 
and the shedding of tears had become ag 
much a part of the portion of every day as 
one’s daily bread. So the bread of sickness , 
(Prov. iy. 17], and bread of deceit [Proy. =x. 
17], denote not only a living or estate ob- 
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tained by fraud and sin, but that to do 
wicke(lly is a8 much the portion of a wicked 
man’s life as to eat his daily bread. 

Shew-bread [Exod. xxv. 30] was un- 
Icuyened bread prepared anew every Sab- 
bath, end presented hot on the golden table, 
in twelve loaves of a square or oblong 
shape, according to the number of the tribes 
of Israel. Salt and incense were presented 
atthe same time. It is supposed that the 
loaves were placed either in two piles or in 
+so rows, With six loaves in each, and it 
was called shew-bread, or bread of the fuce, 
or the bread of setting before, because it stood 
continually before the Lord. 

The old loaves were removed every Sab- 

bath [Lev. xxiv. 8], and, as a general rule, 
were to be ealen by the priests alone, and 
by them only in the court of the sanctuary. 
[zr Sam. xxi. 1-6; Matt. xii. 3, &c. 
. Breastpearz. [Exod. xxviii. r5.] A part 
of the official dress of the Jewish high priest, 
It was a piece of embroidered work, ahout 
ten inches square, and made double, with a 
front and lining, so ag to answer for a pouch 
or bag, and was adorned with twelve pre- 
cious stones. 

The two upper corners were fastened to 
the ephod, from which it was not to be 
loosed [Exod. xxviii. 28], and the two lower 
corners to the girdle. The rings, chains, 
and other fastenings were of gold or rich 
lace. It was called the memorial [Exod. 
Xxvili. 12, 29], inasmuch as it reminded the 

riest of his representative character in re- 
iation to the twelve tribes; and it is also 
called the breastplate of judgment [Exod. 
XXvili. 15], perhaps because it was worn by 
him who was, instrumentally, the fountain 
of justice and judgment to the Jewish 
Church. Others think it is because the 
Urim and Thummim were annexed to it. 

The breastplate was also that article of 
gncient armour which protected the breast. 
(Eph. vi. 14.] (See Armour.) Its figurative 
use in the passage above cited, and also in 
Isa. lix. 17, is sufficiently obvious. 

Buipz, Brmpxgroom, Bripk-cHauBer, (See 
MaznrtaGe.) 

Briaanping. [Jer. xlvi.4.] Supposed to 
be the same with the habergeon and coat of 
mail. (See Armour.) - 

Brrrstone. [Ps. xi. 6.] A well-known 
mineral substance, exceedingly inflammable, 
and, when burning, emits a suffocating 
smell. Weare told that the Cities of the 
Plain were destroyed by a rain (or storm) of 
fire and brimstone. There is nothing in- 
credible in this, even if we suppose natural 
agencies only were employed in it. The 
Soil in that and in many other parts of the 
earth is such that a violent eruption might 
fill the air with inflamed substances, falling 
tlown in streams of liquid fire upon those 
kevoted cities. 

Broruer, Brururzn. [Gen. iv. 2, and 
wi. ml term which properly denotes 


the nearest consanguinity—that is, male 
children of the same parents, a8 in the ‘ext 
above cited; but sometimes persons of score 
remote kindred, or of the same nation [ Gen. 
xiii. 8; Esth. x. 3; Acts vii. 25, 37, and xiii. 
26], or even those who are closely united in 
affection. [2 Sam. i. 26.] In the New 
Testament, the term is more frequently ap- 
plied to the spiritual relationship which the 
true followers of Christ sustain to Him and 
to each other. [Matt. xii. 50; Rom. xiy. 10; 
2 Thess. ii. 13. ] 

Buckxizr. (See ArMovn.) 

Boitpings. (See DWELLINGS.) 

Bun. (See MontTu.) 

Boris oF BasHan. [Ps. xxii. 12.] Bulla 
in the rich pastures of Bashan, being well 
fed, were strong and ferocious; hence they 
are chosen as symbols of cruel and perse- 
cuting enemies. (See Basan.) . 

Bonruse. [Isa. xviii. 2.] A species of 
reed, which is found on the marshes of the 
Nile. It grows to the height of twelve or 
fifteen feet. The stalks are pliable, and 
capable of being interwoven very closely, as 
is evident from its being used im the con- 
struction of arks. [Exod. ii. 3, 5.] It was 
from this vegetable that the papyrus was 
derived, which was used for writing. (See 
Book.) It was made of the inside bark, 
which was cut into strips, and the edges 
cemented together, and dried in the sun. 
The fact that the papyrus was used for foad 
when prepared in one way, and for writing 
when prepared in another way, explains the 
passages in which the eating of books, &c., 
is mentioned. [Jer. xy. 16; Ezek. iii. 1, 3; 


Rey. x. 8-10. ] 
(See War. 


Bunwark. } 

Burpren. [Hab. i. x.] This word, when 
used in conucction with some city or nation 
(as the “burden of Moab,” the ‘‘ burden of 
Nineveh,” &c.), expresses the disastrous or 
calamitous import of the prophecy. 

The “burden of the desert of the sea”’ 
(Babylon), “‘the burden of the valley of 
vision”’ (Jerusalem), and similar expressions, 
are explained by their subject or connection, 

Buriat, Bury, ber’re. [Gen. xxiii. 4; 
Matt. xxvi.12.] It was customary among 
the Jews for the children or near kindred to 
close the eyes of the dying [Gen. xlvi. 4], 
and a loud and general wailing followed ths 
decease [John xi. 19, 37, 33], and continued 
many days after burial. The body of the 
deceased was washed and laid out [Acts ix. 
37], wrapped in folds of linen cloth, and the 
head bound round in anapkin. Lazarus 
was bound hand and foot [John xi. 44]; it 
18 Supposed by many that eack limb had its 
Separate wrapper, aS it was customary in 
Egypt to wrap even each finger, so that hun- 
dreds of yards of cloth have been unwound 
from one of their mummies. When bound, 
it was placed on a bier, in readiness to ba 
borne to the grave. (See Brer, Empar.) 
The climate, and the uncleanness which wag 
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contracted, under the law, from any sort of 
contact with a dead body, naturally led to 
the custom of early interments. There were, 
however, exceptions in this respect. The 
practice of embalming was not general 
among the Jews, though spices, &c., were 
used in their burials. [2 Chron. xvi. 14; 
John xix. 40.] Jacob and Joseph (whose 
bodies were embalmed) both died in Egypt. 
Joseph commanded the physicians to embalm 
his father, and then he was placed in a 
coffin in Egypt; and thence earried to 
Mechpelah, in Canaan, and buried. [Gen. 
i. 2-13.] Coffins were used in Egypt and 
in Babylen; but are unknown in the east, 
€xcept where a body is to be conveyed to a 
distant place. (See Extparnt.) 

All civilized nations agree in attending 
with some solemnity the burial of the dead. 
Among the Jews, there were a few of the 
nearesi relations. [2 Sam. iii. 31; Luke vii. 
14.] Other persons attended, and sometimes 
wailers by profession were employed to 
attend the body. [Jer. ix. 17; Ezek. xxiv. 
x7; Amos vy. 16; Matt. ix. 23.] Certain 
places were appropriated by the Jews to 
the purpose of burying the dead, and they 
were both public and private. [| Gen. xxiii. 
4 i. 13; Judg. viii. 32, xvi.31; 2 Sam. ii. 

2, XXi. 14; 2 Kings xxiii. 6; Jer. xxvi. 23.] 

hey were usually selected in gardens [2 

ings xxi, 18-26; John xix. 41], or cayes in 
the sides of the mountains [2 Kings xxiii. 
16, 17], or in rocks [Isa. xxii. 16]; and to be 
unburied was regarded as exceedingly dis- 
graceful. [1 Sam. xvii. 44-46; 2 Kings ix. 
ro; Ps. exlii. 7; Jer. viii. 2, xxii. 19.] The 
eave was called the house or home of the 

ead. [Job. xxx. 23; Eccles. xii. 5.] The 
burial-places were usually in retired places, 
and hence, were the resort of demoniacs 
[Matt. viii. 28], and were usually without 
the city walls, but not always. [Josh. xxiv. 
30-33; z Sam. xxy.1, xxvili. 3; 2 Kings 
wei. 18; 2 Chron. xvi. 14, xxiv. 16, xxxiii, 
20; Neh. iii. 16.] Though solitary, they 
were selected with reference to shade, pros- 
pect, &c. [Gen. xxiii, 17, xxxy. 8; 1 Sami. 
EEK F5. 

The sepulchres of the Jews were some- 
times expensively built, and adorned or 
garnished; and were whitened at short 
intervals, 80 as to make them conspicuous, 
that they might be avoided for their cere- 
mcnial uncleanness. Hence the force of 
our Lord’s reproof, Matt. xxiii. 27. Some- 
times titles or inscriptions were placed on 
them. [2 Kings xxiii. 17.] To build a sepul- 
chre for a man was an expression of respect 
and honour. [Matt. xxiii. 29; Luke xi. 48.] 

That sepulchres were not always closed 
may be inferred from several passages of the 
Bible. [2 Kings xiii, 21; Ps.v.9.] (See 
ACELDAMA.) 

Burnina Busn. (See Moszs.) 

Burnt-orrerine. (See SAcniFice.) 

Busnin. (See Musasurzs.) 
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Cain. 

Burien, [Gon. xl. 1-13.] An honourable 
officer of the king’s houschold, called eup- 
bearer [Nek i. Pas it being his duty to fill 
and bear the cup or drinking-vessel to the 
king. The chief butler had the charge and 
oversight of the rest. [Gen. xl. 2. ] 

Burren. [Gen. xviii. 8.] As this word is 
used in the Scriptures, it probably means 
sour or coagulated milk, which, when 
mingled with water, is still regarded as 
avery agreeable and refreshing beverage 
by eastern nations. [Job. xx. 27.] Their 
butter, such as it was, might have been 
sometimes clarified and preserved in jars, as 
at the present day in Asia, and when poured 
out resembles rich oil. 

The figurative expression in Job xxix. 6, 
““T washed my steps with butter,’ denotes 
primarily the abundance with which the 
patriarch was blessed; but it is also supposed 
by some to refer to the great quantities c? 
cream which his herds produced, and which 
was trodden into butter. This fanciful in- 
terpretation aside, the passage seems to ba 
self-explanatory ; the figurative allusion to 
butter haying the same force and effect as 
that to oil. 

The place of butter, as a general article of 
food in the East, was supplied in some 
measure by the yegetable oil which was so 
abundant. 

Butter was made by pouring the milk into 
a goat-skin, and then shaking or treading it 
to and fro, ina uniform direction, until the 
separation of the butter took place. The 
butter mentioned in Judg. v.25, was probably 
cream, or a preparation of which cream was 
a component part. It is not improbable 
that the bottle of milk was no other thana 
skin, which she had been using as a churn, 
and that the refreshment was butter-milk, 
presented in the richest vessel that wes at 
hand, 


Cc. 


Cas, kab. [Horrow.] (See Muasvzes,) 

Caztns, kab/-ins [ Jer. xxxvii. 16], or cells, 
were probably niches or apartments within 
the dungeon, for the separate confinement 
of prisoners. The idea conveyed is that the 
prophet suffered the most severe and loath- 
some imprisonment. 

Czmsar, see’-zar, (See 
Cxsaz.) 

CmSAREA, tee’-ca-re!-a, 

CSAREA-PHILIPPI, 
LIPPI.) 

Carapmas, kai/-ya-fas [Depression.] [John 
xi. 49-51], was the high priest of the Jews at 
the time of our Saviour’s trial. Tho office 
was formerly held for life, but at this time 
it was filled and vacated at the pleasure of 
the Roman government. ; 

Carn, kane. [A poasession.| ee iv. x.] 
The first-born of Adam an ‘ve, and, or 


[A ent ox gash. ] 


(See Czsarza.) 
(See CxsanKa-Put- 
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course, the first-born of the human race. He 

wae also the first murderer, and the victim | 
of his malice was his own brother. (See | 
Asen.) He was instigated to this violence | 
by envy; his brother’s offering having been 

accepted by God, while his own was refused. 

On this account he became dejected and 

angry, and the Lord inquired of him why he 

indulged these sinful feelings, If he would 

do well, as Abel had done, he would be 

equally accepted ; and if not, the sin must 

be upon his own head. Certainly he had no 

cause of anger towards Abel, who was still 

ready to acknowledge him as his elder 

brother, and to yield him all the privileges 

of birthright. he expostulation was of no 

avail, They were together in the field, and 

Cain took his life. 

Caxz, kake. [x Kings xvii. 13; xix. 6.] 
The cake was made of common dough, with 
or without leaven, Sometimes it was 
kneaded with oil, and sometimes onlyrubbed 
over or anointed with it [Bxod. xxix. 2], and 
baked in flat pieces of the thickness of a 
plate upon the hot sand or bricks. tee 
xviii. 6.| Other utensils were used. [Ley. 
iitz-4, 5-7.] In Hos. vii. 8, is afigurative ex- 
pression, illustrating the mixture of truth 
and idolatry. 

Cauamus, kal'-a-mus [Song of Sol. iv. 14; 
Ezek. xxvii. 19], or Sweut Caramus [Exod. 
xxx. 23], or Swret Cann (Isa. xliii. 24; Jer. 
vi. 20], were all probably the same plants. 
It was producedin Arabia and India, and, of 
an inferior quality, in Egypt and Syria. 
Tt was one of the ingredients of the sacred 
ointment, and an article of Syrian com- 
merce. It grows about two feet in height, 
is very fragrant, and resembles common 
cane. 

Catzs, ka’-leb [A dog} [Num. xiii. 6], 
was theson of Jephunnch, of the tribe of 
Judah. When the Israelites, on their pas- 
sage from Egypt to Canaan, had arrived at 
the wilderness of Paran, Moses was in- 
structed by Jehovah to send twelve men, 
one from each of the tribes, as explorers, to 
visit the promised land, and ascertain its 
situation and fertility; the number and 
character, as well as the manners and 


customs of the population, and bring them 
areport. Caleb and Joshua were among 
the twelve; and after making the tour, 
which occupied forty days, they returned to 
the Israelites, bringing with them, as they 
were directed to do, some of the richest 
products of the soil, which were both the 
evidence and sample of its fertility. They 
all agreed that the land was exceedingly 
fruitful, but ten of the exploring party re- 
presented the inhabitants as very numerous 
and gigantic in stature. Caleb saw the dis- 
couraging effect of this representation on 
the people, and propdsed to them to go up 
at once and take possession of the land, 
a2sreging them of their ability to do it. He 
ssenonfident that God would be faithful to 
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His promise, however numerous and formid- 
able might be their opposers. _ 

The ten persisted in their scone 
representations ; until the peoy ie, filled wi 
fears and discontents, were resolved to 
abandon the attempt, and they and their 
adherents were upon the point of revolting 
from Moses and Aaron, and putting them- 
selves under a new leader, to return 19 
bondage in Egypt. At this crisis, Caler 
and Joshua, grieved at the folly and madness 
of the people, repeated tke assurance that 
the land was an exceeding good land, and 
in beauty and fertility alt which had been 
promised; that if they would follow God's 
directions, and go forward fearlessly in His 
strength, they would easily subdue the in- 
habitants, and obtain complete possession 
of their territory. So excited were the 
people, nowever, by the representations of 
the ter others of the party, that they pro- 
posed to stone Joshua and Caleb. This 
conduct was so displeasing to God, that He 
caused every Israclitewho was over twenty 
years of age, except Caleb and Joshua, to 
die in the wilderness, and before they came 
to the promised land, Forty-five years 
afterwards, when the conquest was com- 
pleted, and the land apportioned among the 
tribes, Caleb, being then eighty-five years cf 
age, applied to Joshua for his share, remind= 
ing him of the promise of God, by which he 
and Joshua were excepted from the general 
curse of the people. He testified to the 
faithfulness and kindness of God in presery- 
ing his life and health in a remarkable 
degree until that time, and proposed to take 
as his share of the land, Kirjath-arba, the 
stronghold of the giants, and the centre of _ 
their fortifications. His request was granted, 
and he accordingly attacked and subdued 
Kirjath-arba, and thence proceeded to 
Kirjath-sepher, another stronghold, after- 
wards called Debir, Here he proposed to 
give his daughter Achsah in marriage to 
the man who should capture the city. His« 
nephew, Othniel, undertook the enterprise, 
and succeeded, and received the promised 
reward. Caleb’s possessions were called by 
his name. [Num. xiii. and xiv. ; Josb. xiy. 
and xy.; 1 Sam. xxx. r4. 

There are two other persons of the same 
name mentioned. [x Chron, ii. 18-so. | 

Car. [Gen. xviii. 7.] A fatted calf was 
regarded by the Jews as the choicest animal 
food. [1 Sam. xxviii.24; Amos vi. 4; Luke 
xv. 23. | The allusion in Jer. xxxiv. 18, is to 
an ancient custom of ratifying a contract or 
covenant, in the observance of which an 
animal was slain and divided, and the 
parties passed between the parts, signifying 
their willingness to be so divided them- 
selves, if they failed to perform their coven: 
ant. [Gen. xv. 9, 10-17.] 

_.Catr, Molten [ioe xxxii. 4], was an 
idol god prepared by Aaron, in compliance 
with the request of tho children of Israel, 
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who had become impatient of the absence of 
Moses, and desired some visible image or 
representation of the Deity. (See Aaron. 
It was probably made of wood, and thickly 
overlaid with gold. 
The golden calves of Jeroboam [x Kings 
xii. 28] were objects of worship set up by 
that king in the land of Israel, to prevent 
the ten tribes trom resorting to Jerusalem 
to worship, and so more effectually to 
separate them from the house of David. One 
of the idols was in Dan, and the other in 
Bethel, the two extremes of his king- 
dom. 
It is supposed this wicked king had 
become acquainted with the forms and 
objects of idolatrous worship while he dwelt 
in Egypt. [x Kings xi. 40.] His sin is 
almost always mentioned whenever his 
name is used, (See Jzronoam.) 
Caves oF ovr tips [Ilos. xiv. 2] is a 
figurative expression, signifying the fruits 
of our lips, or our offerings of praise to God. 
Calves were used in sacrifices, and the in- 
jenction of the prophet requires us to 
render praises and thanksgivings to God 
as the offering of our lips, instead of the 
animal sacrifice. [Heb. xiii. r5.] 
Catnen, kal’-nay. [Fortified and willing. ] 
(Gen. x. 10; Amos vi.2.] One of the cities 
c: Babylonia, built by Nimrod, and sup- 
posed to be the same with Calno [Isa. x. a 
Canneh [Ezek. xxvii. 23], and the Ctesiphon 
of more modern times. It was situated on 
the east bank of the Tigris, opposite to 
Babylon, and was @ place of commercial 
importance. 
Catvary, kal’-va-ry [Skull] [Luke xxiii. 
3], called Golgotha, John xix. 17, was 
he name given to a slight elevation north 
of the ancient city of Jerusalem, perhaps 
half a mile distant from the Temple. The 
spot is within the walls of the modern 
city. Itwas called Golgotha, or ‘‘the place 
of a skull,’ either from its shape, or from the 
circumstance that it was the usual place of 
executing criminals, In the mind of the 
Christian the associations of the place are 

eculiarly interesting and sacred, for it was 

ere that our iord Jesus Christ was cru- 
Ccified. 

Came. ([Exod. xvi. 13.] This term is 
frequently used in reference to the move- 
ments of the children of Israel, and many 
passages of the Levitical law relate to things 
that are to be done within or without the 
camp. 

The form of encamping is particularly 
prescribed in Num. ii. The tabernacle, 
which was the abode of the glorious Leader 
of the people, occupied the centre, and 
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stituting a division, so that the tabernacle 
was enclosed in a hollow square. Each of 
theso divisions had a standard, as well as 
each tribe, and each of the large family 
associations of which the tribes were com- 
posed, 

Cana, or Gatiuer, ka’-nah. ([Reety.] 
(John ii. x.] A small village about fifteen 
miles north-west of Tiberias, and six from 
Nazareth. It is now called Kefer Kenna 
is under the government of a Turkise 
officer, and contains perhaps three hundree 
inhabitants, chiefly Catholics. It was in 
this place that our Saviour performed the 
miracle of changing water into wine; the 
natives pretend to show the bouse where it 
was done, and even one of the stone water- 
pots. Large stone pots are found there, 
holding trom twenty to thirty gallons. They 
are not regarded as relics, for the ancient 
use of them seems to be unknown to the 
present inhabitants. 

It was here, also, that the nobleman ap- 
plied to Christ to heal his son, who was sick 
in Capernawm, and at the point of death; 
and by His divine will, without a word or 
action, and even ata distance of thirty miles 
from the sick-bed, the disease was checked, 
and the child recovered. 

Nathaniel was a native of this place. 

Another town of the same name belonged 
to the tribe of Asher, and seems to have 
been near Sidon. [Josh. xix. 28.] 

Canaan, ka’-nan. [ Depressed, low region, 
[Gen. ix. 25.] Sonof Ham, and grandson o 
Noah. Ham having been guilty of improper 
conduct towards his father, a prophetio 
curse was pronounced by Noah on s0 much 
‘of Ham’s posterity as should descend from 
and through Canaan. ‘The curse was in- 
flicted upon the Canaanites when their land 
was subdued, and its inhabitants (the Hi- 
vites, Jebusites, &c.) were cut off or sub- 
jected to heavy tribute by the Israelites, the 
descendants of Shem; aud afterwards, when 
the scattered remnants of their tribe were 
conquered and exterminated at Tyre, Thebes, 
Carthage, &c., by the Greeks and Romans, 
who were descended from Japheth. 

Canaan, Land of, [Gen. xii. 5.] The 
country inhabited by the posterity of Cannan 
(see preceding article), who were henca 
called Canaanites, and which was given hy 
God to the children of Israel, the posterity 
of Abraham, as their possession. [Hxod. 
vi. 4; Lev. xxv. 38.] The original bound- 
aries are supposed to have been Mount 
Lebanon on the north, the wilderness of 
Arabia (Shur, Paran, and Zin) on the south, 
and the river Jordan on the east. On the 
west, their pos essions extended at some 


nearest to this were the tents of the Levites, | points to the mzygin of the Mediterranean. 
who were entrusted with the principal care | Their boundaric_ on this side were partially 
of it. [Num. iii.] The whole body of the | restricted by the Philistines, who held tho 
people, said to be upwards of 600,000 fight- | low lands and strong cities along the shore, , 
ing men, besides women and children, were | [Gen. x. 19.] Besides the possessions of the 
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in four divisions, three tribes con- | Israelites, the land of Canaan embraced 
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poe ce ne oe eee 
Pheenicia on the north, Soe Philistia on the 
outh-west. [Zeph. ti. 5. é 
$ The pee Sra entered by the Israelites 
onthe east side, at a point of the Jordan 
opposite Jericho. The tribes of Gad and 
Reuben, and half the tribe of Manasseh, had 
selected possessions for themselves on the 
east of Jordan, from the conquests which 
had been made on their march. The natives 
of the country were, for the most part, sub- 
dued after a succession of severe struggles 
[Num. xxxiii. 51-56], and their territory was 
divided among the tribes and families of the 
Israelites, according totheir numbers. This 
apportionment was made by what would be 
called, in modern phrase, a board of com- 
missioners, consisting of Eleazar, the high 
priest, Joshua, and the twelve chiefs of the 
tribes; and this was done in sucha way that 
each tribe occupied a distinct section, and 
each family a distinct lot, so that every 
neighbourhood was made up of family rela- 
tions. 

The general outlines of the surface of the 
country may be thus laid down :—The Jor- 
dan, or River of Dan, which rises under the 
lofty peaks of Mount Lebanon, and flows in 
a direction almost constantly southward, 
with the lake of Tiberias, through which it 
passes, and the Dead Sea, which it forms by 
its discharge, divides Palestine from north 
to south, 

In the western division, between the Medi- 
terranean and the lake of Tiberias, lie the 
two Galilees. The plain of Esdraelon, which 
occupies the greater part of this tract, being 
two days’ journey, or nearly fifty miles in 
length, and twenty in breadth, is described 
by travellers as one vast meadow, covered 
with the richest pasture. This plain is en- 
elosed on all sides by the mountains, and 
not a house or a tree is to be discovered in 
it. It is completely commanded by Accho, 
80 that the possessor of that port is the lord 
of one of the richest territories in the Holy 
Land, To the south of Galilee lies the dis- 
trict of ancient Samaria : it is mountainons, 
but well cultivated, and forms at present the 
most flourishing part of the Holy Land. 
Judea proper comprises the territory ex- 
tending from the Dead Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean, and is composed of a range of lime- 
stone hills, rising by stages from the levelof 
the coast, and becoming more rugged and 
rocky aS you approach Jerusalem from 
Joppa. Between Joppa and Gaza, westward 
of the mountains of Judea, lies the tract 
distinguished as the Plain of the Mediter- 
Fanean Sea, the ancient territory of the 
Philistines, including the five cities of Gaza, 
Askelon, Ashdod, Gath, and Ekron. [ Josh, 
xii. 3; 1 Sam. vi. 17.] This district still 
bears the name of Phalastin, and forms a 
separate pashalik; it may be distinguished 
as Palestine proper. 

The lane of Canaan was called the “land 
nf aha [x Sam. xiii, 19], because it was 
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occupied by the descendants of Jacob, or 
Israel. The “holy land” (Zech. ii. 12], bee 
cause God’s preseuce was continually mani- 
fested there, as the Leader and Governor of 
His chosen people; and especially may it be 
regarded as such, since the sufferings and 
death of Christ have consecrated it. The 
“Jand of promise” [Heb. xi. 9], because it 
was promised to Abraham and his posterity 
as their possession. The ‘“‘land of Judah * 
[Jer. xxxix. 10], because Judah was the 
leading tribe. The “land of the Hebrews” 
[Gen. xl. 15], or the descendants of Eber, an 
ancestor of Abraham. The modern name 
of Palestine, or the iand of the Philistines, 
was originally applied to the region lying 
along the coast of the Mediterranean, south- 
west of the land of promise; but in its 
present sense it applies to the whole land. 

Canpacz, kan-du’-see. [Who Possesses, 
Sovereign of slaves.] An Ethiopian whom 
we only know through one of her servants, 
a man of considerable consequence, who ~ 
appears to have had some vague perception 
of the revealed religion of the Jews. He 
came up to Jerusalem to worship, and was 
reading in the book of Isaiah when Philip 
met him, and, having instructed him with 
regard to the doctrines of our Saviour, 
baptized him into the Christian faith. The 
Ethiopia here spoken of is said to be “the 
Ethiopia beyond Egypt,’ of which Pliny 
testifies, that the government was in the 
hands of women, who bore the royal name 
of Candace. [Acts viii. 27.] 

Canpug-Stick. This word candle-stick 
should. more properly be rendered lamp- 
stand. The Jews did not use candles, but 
oillamps. The lampestand used in the service 
of the sanctuary was of beaten gold. [Exod. 
XXV. 31, 32.] It consisted of one central 
stem, from which three stems sprang on 
either side; the stems were all very hand- 
somely wrought with knops or knobs, and 


| little bowls resembling half an almond shell. 


At the extremity of each branch there was a 
socket for the candle, and also at the top of 
the main shaft, making seyen in all. [Rev. 
i, 12, 13-20.] Tongs to remove the snuff, 
and dishes to receive it, as well as oil-vessels, 
were articles of furniture belonging to the 
candle-stick, and were all made of gold. The 
lights were trimmed, and supplied daily with 
the purest oil. They were lighted at night 
and extinguished in the morning; though 
some suppose that a part of them were 
kept burning through the day. The can- 
dlestick was so situated as to throw the 
light on the altar of incense and on the 
table of shew-bread, occupying the same 
apartment, and from which the natural light 
was excluded. 

CanxEr-worm, kang’-kur-wurm [Joel i. 4], 
elsewhere called the caterpillar [Jer. li. ae 
was one of the army of destroying insects by 
which the land of Juda was laid waste, 


Tho particular species of insect intended by 
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the prophet is uncertain, though the pre- 
yailing idea is that it was of the locust tribe, 
Its voraciousness and multitude are sufti- 
ciently indicated by the connection in 
Ly ik it is montioned. [Neh. iii. 1s, 
16. 

Canyuu, kun'-nay. [Plant, or Shoot.] (See 
Catwen.) 

Caprrnaum, ha-per’-na-um. [City of Con- 
Bolation.] [Matt. iv. 13.] A city on the 
western shore of the Sea of Tiberias, where 
our Saviour often resided, and where 
some of His most wonderful works were 
done; and where also He delivered some 
of His most pointed discourses. [See Mark 
i, 21-37, ii. 1-28; John. vi. 25-70; and 
compare with Isa, ix. 1, 2.] Notwith- 
Btanding it was thus highly favoured with 
the presence and instructions of the Lord of 
Glory, it was the subject of the most fearful 
denunciations. [Matt. xi. 20-24.] The predic- 
tion of its downfal was long ago fulfilled ; 
and though once a city of renown, and the 
metropolis of Galilee, the site it occupied is 


uncertain. 

Carntor, kaf’-tor, [Chaplet, Knop.] (See 
Crete.) 

Caputortm. kaf’-io-rim. [Inhabitants of 
Caphtor. } 


Cappanocta, kap-pa-do'-shya. [x Pet. i. x.] 
One of thethree interior proyinces of Asia 
Minor. It was bouuded east by Armenia, 
north by Pontus, west by Lycaonia, and 
south by Cilicia. Christianity was probably 
introduced into this province at an early 
period [Acts ii. 9], and the existence of 
Christian churches there is easily traced up 
to a period as late as the tenth century. 

Captain, kap’-tin. [Deut. i. 15.] An officer 
in the Jewish army, whose rank or power 
was designated by the number of men under 
his command, as captain of fifty, or captain 
of.a thousand; and the commander or chief 
of the whole army was called the captain of 
the host. ‘The divisions of the army were 
regulated in some measure by the division 
of ftumilies, as the heads of families were 
usually officers. [2 Chron. xxv. 5.] Captains 
of hundreds, or larger companies, were pro- 
bably what would be called in modern 
phrase, staff-officers, and formed the councils 
of war. [1Chron. xiii. 1. ] ’ 

Captain of the Temple. [Acts iv. 1.] 
Fither the commander of the Roman garrison 
stationed near the Temple, or the chief of the 
priests and Levites who kept guard around 
end within the Temple. 

Captive [Gen. xiv. 14],” usually denotes 
one taken in war. Among Eastern nations 
such persons were treated with great 
eruelty, and were subjects of merchandise. 
[Joel. iii. 3.] The Romans sometimes com- 
pelled a captive to be joined face to face 
with a dead body, and to bear it about until 
the ho rible effluvia destroyed the life of the 
living. [Rom. vii.24.] 

Captivity. [Num, xxi. 29.) A term 
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usually employed to denote an important 
era in the history of the Jewish people. 

To punish their rebellions and idolatries, 
God suffered them to come into frequent 
bondage to surrounding nations. Several 
of their captivities took place at an early pe- 
riod of their history, of which a particular 
account is given in the first ten chapters of 
Judges. 

Scon after the close of Solomon’s glorious 
reign, the kingdom was divided. Ten of the 
tribes separated themselves, and tcok the 
name of the kingdom of Israel, leaving the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin to constitute 
the kingdom of Judah. Hach of these. two 
kingdoms suffered a distinct. captivity. 
That of Israelis called the Assyrian, and 
that of Judah the Babylonish captivity. 

In the year of the world 3264, Tiglath= 
pileser, the king of Assyria, made war upon 
Israel, and carried a large number of their 
people (chiefly those of the tribes of Reuben, 
Gad, and Manasseh) into captivity [2 Kings 
xy. 29; 1 Chron. v. 26], and the residue re- 
mained under their own king, but paid 
tribute to the Assyrian government. After 
the lapse of twenty years, this tribute was 
refused, and therefcre Shalmaneser, son of 
Tiglath-pileser, besieged and (after three 
years) captured and destroyed Samaria, the 
capital of the kingdom, and the great mass 
of the people were transported to provinces 
beyond the Euphrates, and some doubt is 
entertained whether they ever returned, 
{2 Kings xvii. 5, 6, xviii. 10, 11; Hos. i. 6.] 
Jewish historians say they never did return. 
The following among other passages are 
employed te support an opposite opinion: 
Hizra, li. 56, Vi. 16, Vill: 35,3 Isa. XI, 12, 23, 
XXVil, 12,13; Jer. iil. 18, Xvi. 15, XxXxI.7-2c. 
xlix,2; Ezek. xxxvil.. 163, Hos: 1.. 10;. 1.5 
Amos ix. 14; Obad. 19-21; Mic. ii. 12; Zech. 
1x. 73/5, X. 610, 

The first captivity of’ Judah took place 
under king Jehoiakim, in the year of the 
world 3398, when Daniel and his companions 
were among the captives. The second was 
in the seventh year of Jehoiakim, about 
3404; the third, in the reign of Jehoiachin, 
A. M, 3406. The fourth, or seventy years’ 
captivity, was under Zedekiah’s reign, in 
the year of the world 3416, [Fora particular 
acccunt of these events see 2 Kings xxiv; 
2 Chron. XXXvi.; Jer. XXV. XXVl. xxix. 
XXxii. xxxiv. lii,; Ezek. xii; Danci.a, 2.] 
The sufferings in which these-captivities in- 
yolved them are affectingly described in Ps. 
exxxvii. 1-5; Jer. iv. 19-31. 

In 3457, the Jews were allowed to return 
[Ezra 1.1]; but it was not until 3486, or 
seventy years from the period of their fourth 
captivity, that they were permitted to re- 
build the Temple. 

CHILDREN oF THE Captivity. [Hzra ty. 1.] 
A common figure of speech denoting those 
who were in captivity, or perhaps some- , 
times literally their posterity. ‘' Turn 
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again? [Ps. exxvi. r], “turn away” pe 
xxix. 14], ‘‘turn back” (Zep. iii. 20], or 
“pring again” [Ezek. xvi. 53] “‘the cap- 
tivity,” are figurative phrases, all referring 
to the Jewish nation in bondage, and their 
return to Canaan. A similar expression is 
used in relation to individuals, as in Job 
xlii, zo: ‘The Lord turned the captivity of 
Sob;” that is, he released him from the un- 
usual sufferings and perplexities to which 
ne had been in bondage, and caused him to 
rejoice again in the favour of God, “He 
led captivity captive” [Eph. iv. 8], or he 
led those as his captives who had made 
captives of others, is a figurative allusion to 
the victory which our Lord Jesus Christ 
achieved over sin and death, by which our 
ruined race was brought into bondage. 
{Rom. viii. 2x; Gal. iv. 24; Heb, u. 15; 2 
Pet. ii. 19. ] 

CaxBunciz, kar’-bungk-kl. [Hzek. xxviii. 
13.] Aprecious stone. Its colour is a deep 
red mingled with scarlet, and when held up 
in the rays of the sun, it loses its deep 
tinge, and resembles burning charcoal. It 
is not certain, however, that the carbuncle 
of the Scriptures is the same species of fossil 
to which we give that name. 

CarcuemisnH, kar-ke’-mieh, |Fortress of 
Chemosh.] [2 Chron. xxxv. 20.] A town 
on the eastern banks of the Euphrates, 
where the Chebar or Khaboor falls into it. 
It is now known as Kirkisia. It was taken 
from the Assyrians by the king of Egypt 
(2 Kings xxiii. 29], who left it incharge of a 
garrison. Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
afterwards took it from the Egyptians with 
great slaughter, in fulfilment of the remark- 
able prophecy of Jeremiah. ([Jer. xlvi. 
I-12. 

Carman, Mount, kar’-wel. [The Mountain 
of the Garden, Park.] [Isa. xxxiii.9.] One 
of the most remarkable points on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, It is the highest peak 
of a range of mountains (of the same name) 
rising in the plain of Esdraeclon, and rnn- 
ning five or six miles in a north-west course 
till it terminates in a promontory on the 
coast, south of the bay of Acre. Itis from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. [Amos ix. 3.] Its shape 
resembles a flattened cone, and is the finest 
and most beautiful mountain in Palestine. 
Its soil was once fertile and highly culti- 
vated. (Isa. xxxili. 9, xxxv. 2; Jer. i. r9.] 
its name signifies a fruitful field, ora country 
of vineyards and gardens. Modern travellers 
tell us that the oaks, wild vines, olive trees 
and fragrant flowers still indicate its former 
productiveness, though it has sufticiently 
deteriorated to fulfil the prediction of the 
prophet, Amos i. 2, The graceful form 
and verdant beauty of its summit are al- 
luded to, Song of S. vii. 5. The base of the 
mountain was washed by “that ancient 
river, the river Kishon ” [Judg.y. er], and 
the Plai ae Sharon spread out towards the 
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south. We are told that while Lebanen 
raised to heayen a summit of naked and 
barren rocks, covered the greater part of 
the year with snow, the top of Carmel, how 
naked and sterile soever its present appear- 
ance, was clothed with perennial verdure ; so 
that the lofty genius of Isaiah, guided by 
the spirit of inspiration, could uot fiuda 
more appropriate figure to represent the 
flourishing state of the Redeemer’s kingdom 
than “the excellency of Carmel and 
Sharon.” The summit of Carmel is remark- 
able for its pure and enlivening atmosphere. 

This promontory is a place of deep inter- 
est in the annals of the Jews [1 Kings 
Xviii. 19, 42; 2 Kings ii. 25, and iy. =5], and 
was ounce the resort of crowds of Chris- 
tian devotees, and the residence of an order 
of monks called Carmelites, who had a con+ 
vent there, which was pillaged and de- 
stroyed by the Arabs, after the retreat of the 
French army, ‘n 1799, who used it as an 
hospital for their sick and wounded during 
the siege of Acre. 

Carmen, Town of. [Josh. rv. 55.] A city 
and hill, five miles west of the Dead Sea, and 
between the Wilderness of Ziph and the 
Wilderness of Maon. It was the residence of 
Nabal. [x. Sam. xxv. 2, and xxvii. 3.] 

A limestone mountain, called El] Carmel, 
is described by travellers as the same with 
the ancient city and hill, 

Carriaces, kar’-ridje. [Acts. xxi. 15.] 
The load or burden of man or beast; bag- 
gage (Isa. x. 28], or maton which anything 
iscarried [1. Sam. xvii. 20] ; trenchor place 
of the carriages. [Isa. xlvi. x.] ‘They 
took up their carriages,” t.e.,they packed up 
their things and commenced their journey. 
[Acts xxi. 15.] 

Cart-Rors, kart’/-rope. [Isa. v. 18.] This is 
a@ strong figurative expression, the most 
natural meaning of which is shown by two 
Jewish sayings, ‘‘ Woe to them that begin to 
sin a little, and they go on and increase 
until their sins are as a cart-rope;” and, 
“The evil imagination is at first like a 
spider’s thread, but at last it is like to cart« 
ropes.” There may be a remote allusion 
also to the cords with which the sacrifices 
were bound. 

Cassta, kash’-she-a. [Bxod. xxx. 24.] Tho 
bark of a tree of the same species with cin- 
namon and sassafras, and one of the inere- 
dients ot the holy anointing oil. It was an 
article of Syrian trade [Kzek. xxvii.19],and 
remarkable for its fragrance. [Ps. xlv. 8.] 

Cast Our, kast’-out [John ix. 22 and 34, 
compare], or excommunicate, was to cut off 
from the privileges of the Jewish Church. 

Castor, kas’-tor,and Porux, pol/-lua [Acta 
XXviii. 11], in heathen mythology, were the 
names of twin sons of Jupiter, who were 
supposed to preside over the destinies of 
sailors. Hence, an image representing 
them was often seen on the prow of ancient 
ships, like the figure-heads of modern days, 
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The word sign is supposed by some nct to 
Bignify the name of the ship, but only the 
protecting image of the deity under whose 
auspices she sailed. Weare inclined to be- 
lieve that the sign was the only designation 
the ship had, and that this mode of expres- 
sion by theapostle signified to the merchants 
of Alexandria and Malta what particular 
vessel was intended. This particularity of 
detail in the sacred narrative is highly 
corroborative of its truth. 

CATERPILLAR, kat’-tur-pil-lur. [Kings viii. 
37.] A tribe of insects of vast number and 
destructive voracity. Hence they were often 
employed as the agents in the execution of 
God's judgments TPs. Ixxviii. 46, and cy. 
34], and figuratively represent a great mul- 
titude. [lsa. xxxiil. 4; Jer. li. 14, 27.] They 
were regarded as among the most desolating 
visitations of God’s hand. 

Carrur, kat’-tl, [Gen. i. 25.] In the com- 
mon scriptural use of this term, it embraces 
the tame quadrupeds employed by man- 
kind, as oxen, horses, sheep, camels, goats, 
&c.; Gen. xiii. 2; Ex. xii. 29, and xxxiv. 19; 
Num. xx. 19, xxxii. 16, and Ps. 1. ro, and 
Job. i. 3, where the word translated sub- 
stance would be more properly rendered 
eattle, 

The allusion in Job xxxvi. 33, is ex- 
plained by the well-known fact that certain 
animals of this class are peculiarly sensi- 
tive to the change of air which precedes 
T 


ain. 

Caun, Rawl. [Isa. iii. 18.] The attire of 
the head, made of network, and ornamented. 
In Hos. xiii. 8, the word caul denotes the 
membranous vessels which contain the 
heart. 

Causeway, kawe’-way. [x Chron. xxvi.16.] 
Araised way or path. [2 Chron. ix. 4.] In 
most of the passages whereit occurs, it sig- 
nifies any public way or high road, and, in- 
deed,is so translated in Judg. xx. 31, 32; 
a Sam. vi. 12; Prov. xvi. 2. 

The same word is rendered ways in Ps. 
Ixxxiv. 5, and here signifies the ways to 
Zion, by which the devout Jews ascended 
to-worship in the Temple, and the remem- 
brance of which was continually present in 
the hearts of those who loved them, and who 
loved also the holy place and service to 
which they led, 

Cave, kave. [Gen. xix. 30. ] Caves were very 
common.in Juda, and were made use of 
as temporary dwelling places [Gen. xix. 30], 
as places of concealment [Josh. x. 16; Judg. 
vi. 2; 1 Sam. xiii. 13; 1 Kings xviii. 4, xix. 
y; Heb. xi. 38], and as burial-places, [Gen, 
Xxiil. 17, 79, and Rix, 29; John xi. 38., 

Crpar, se/-dur. [2 Sam. vii. 2.] One of the 
most valuable and majestic trees of eastern 
forests. It grows to the height of seventy or 
eighty feet. The branches are thick and long, 
spreading out almost horizontally from the 

which is sometimes thirty or forty feet 
incireumference. [Ezek. xxxi. 3, 6,8,] The 
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wood is of a red colour, and bitter taste, 
which is offensive to insects; and hence it is 
yory durable, having been known to last (as 
historians assert) upwards of two thousand 
years. It was used for the most nob’e and 
This timber served not only 
for beams for the frame, and boards for 
covering buildings, but was also wrought 
into the walls. [1 Kings vi. 36, and vii. 12.} 
The Mountains of Lebanon were famous fot, 
the growth of the cedar, but travellers te} 
us that the words of prophecy are verified, 
Isa. X. 19. 

Crimp, Curia, se’-led, se’-ling. [2 Chron. 
iii. 5; zr Kingsvi.xs.] Eastern floors and 
ceilings were just the reverse-of ours. Their 
ceilings were of wood, painted [Jer. xxiii. 
14]; their floors were of plaster, or some 
sort of tiles. 

Creviars. [1 Chron. xxvii. 27.} Of cellars, 
such as are common among us, nothing 
was known in the east, if we except tho 
chambers which are used in Persia for the 
storing of earthern jars or other vessels of 
wine. Among the Hebrews and Greeks 
these jars were buried up to the neck in the 
ground. The word wine-cellars, in the 
passage cited, probably denotes the patches 
of ground used to bury wine. (See WINE.) 

Crncurna, sen’-bre-a. [Acts xviii. 18.] 
A seaport on the eastern side of the Isthmus 
of Corinth, and nine miles distant from that 
city. It was the seat of a Christian church, 
[Rom. xvi. i. 4.] 

Crnszr. [Lev. x. x:] A vessel used in 
the Templescrvice, for the purpose of carry- 
ing the fire in which the incense was burned. 
It was made of pure gold. [x Kings vii. 50; 
Heb. ix. 4.] The censer was held in one 
hand, and contained the fire taken from the 
perpetual supply on the altar of burnt- 
offering. ‘The incense was carried in the 
other hand; and-asthe high priest, once a 
year, entered the holy of holies, he strewed 
tke pulverized incense upon the fire, and the 
cloud of smoke ascended up in a dark 
volume, and filled the apartment with its 
fragrance. It is called a spoon, Num, 
vii. 14, and vial, Rev. v. 8. 

Centurion, sen-tu'-re-on. [Matt. viii. 5.] 
The title of an officer of the Roman army, 
who had command of a company of one 
hundred soldiers. 

Crruas, see’-fas. [Johni. 42.] A Syriao 
surname given to Peter, which in the 
Greek is rendered Petros,“and in Latin 
Petrus, both signifying a rock. (See Persr.) 

Crremonins [Num. ix. 3], or OrpInancrs 
(Heb. ix. 1], denote the external rites of 
religion, or the forms and circumstances by 
which it is rendered solemn and mag- 
nificent, particularly under the Mosaic dis- 
pensation. 

Czsar (Augustus), see’-zar, ae ii. 1.) 
Nephew and successor of Julius Cesar, 
emperor of Rome. The name Augustus,’ 
signifying august or noble, was @ compli+ 
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mentary title decreed to him by the Roman 
senate, whence is derived the name of the 
month August. Cesar was the regal title 
of the emperors, and hence Tiberius is 
called Cesar, Matt. xxii. 21, and Mero is 
called Cesar, Acts xxy. 1. ‘The title 
Augustus was » personal distinction; but | 
after the death of the individual to whom it 
was given, it was regarded and used as a 
part of the royal title. 

Cmsar (Claudius). [Acts xi. 28.] An 
emperor of Rome, who succeeded Caius 
Caligula, a.D. 41. Four different famines 
are mentioned by profane historians as 
haying taken place during his reign; one 
of which was very severe in Judea, extended 
into adjoining countries, and continued 
nearly three years. Such a famine -vas 
predicted by a prophet named Agabus, 
who came from Jerusalem to Antioch, about 
the year A.D. 35 or 45; and the expression, 
% throughout all the world,” evidently intends 
its general prevalence in other parts of the 
world besides Judea. 

CmSArEA, see-zar-re’-a. [Named after An- | 
gustus Cesar.] [Acts xxiii. 33.] A con- 
siderable town on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, between Joppa and Tyre, about 
sixty-two miles from Jerusalem. It is some- 
times called Czesarea of Palestine, to distin- 
guish it from Czesarea-Philippi (see next 
atticle), and is supposed by some to be the 
Hazor of the Old Testament. [Josh. xi. 1.] 
Herod the Great contributed chiefly to the 
magnificence of the city by building some 
of the most splendid of its edifices, and 
constructing a fine harbour for it. He 
called it Caesarea, in honour of the emperor 
Cesar Augustus, After the destruction of 
Jerusalem, when Judea became a Roman 

rovince, Caesarea was the chief city of 

alestine [Acts xxiv. 27, and xxv. 1-13], and 
was often visited by Paul [Acts ix. 30; 
Xvii. 22; xxi. 8]; and it was here that he 
made his eloquent defence before Felix, 
Festus, and Agrippa [Acts xxiii. xxv. and 
xxvi.]; and here he suffered two years’ im- 
prisonment, 

Philip the evangelist resided here [Acts 
xxi. 8|, and also Cornelius, who, with his 
family, were the first-fruits from among the 
Gentiles, under the preaching of Peter. 
[Acts x.] 

A traveller, who passed the ruins of 
Cesarea some years since, says, “ Perhaps 
there has not been in the history of the world 
an example of any city, that in so short a 
space rose to so extraordinary a height of 
splendour, or that exhibits a more awful 
contrast tc its former magnificence, by the 
present desolate appearance of its ruins, 
Notasingle inhabitantremains. Its theatres, 
once resounding with the shouts of multi- 
tudes, echo no other sound than the nightly 
cries of animals roaming for their prey.” 

Napoleon encamped here, after raising 


the siege of Acre, and speaks of the broken 
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fragments of marble and granite cclamns 
which surrounded him. a 
Cmszres-Puitierr [Named after Philip 
the Tetrarch] [Matt. xvi. 13, and Mark 
viii. 27], was a town in the northern part of 
Judea, in the vicinity of Mount Hermon, 
Some have supposed it is the same with 
Laish or Leshem, and also the Dan of the 
Old Testament. [Josh. xix. 47; Judg, xviii. 
29.] (See Dan.) Philip the ‘letrach, son of 
Herod, contributed largely to its prosperity, 
and gave it the name of Cesarea, in honour 
of Tiberius Cesar. It is called Caserea- 
Philippi, or Cesarea of Philip, to distinguish 
it from a town of the same name on the 


coast. (See preceding article) It now 
contains about two hundred houses, and ia 
inhabited chiefly by Turks. 


CHALCEDONY, kel -se-do-ni. [Rev.=xi. 19.] 
A precious stone found in Europe, and_ia 
several districts of the United Siates. The 
common cornelian is one of its varieties. 

CraLpEA, kal-de'-a. [Jer. 1. 10. ] 

CuanpEans [Job. 3%. 17], the country of 
which Babylon was the capital, and which 
was hence called Babylonia, isa leve- region 
of Asia, watered by the Euphrates and 
Tigris, between which rivers it was situated. 
These rivers, when swollen by the waters 
from the Mountains of Armenia, overflowed 
their banks and fertilized the whole country. 
Hence the strong, figurative language in 
Isa. xxi. 1; Jer. li. 13. In the year 3.¢. 
630, the Chaldeans, a wandering race, not 
unlike the modern Arabs [Job. i. 17], de- 
scended from Tanrusand Caucasus, subdued 
western Asia, destroyed Jerusainm ([8.c, 
588; a.m. 3416], conquered Tyre und Phe- 
nicia, and founded an empire, which ex- 
tended to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and which, from them, was called CHaLpEs. 

Babel, or Babylon [whence the name cf 
Babylonia] was the capital of this mighty 
empire. It had been long distinguished for 
its commerce and science. Learning was 
confined to the priests, who were employed 
in the services of their religion, in medicine, 
magic, astrology, &c. Their pretended know- 
ledge was kept secret from the people, and 
hence, under this name, they became a 
distinct class of magicians and conjurors, 
called CuanprEans. [Dan. iv. 7.] 

In a.p. 536, this vast country was united 
with Persia, and in a.p. 640, they both fell. 
under the dominion of Mohammed, and 
finally, A.D. 1639, into the hands ofthe Turks, 
who still hold them. The two names 
Chaldea and Babylonia appear to have 
been often applied to the same country, 
[Jer. xxiv. 5, xxy. 12, l. 8; Ezek. xii. ey | 
The original name of at least a section o} 
Chaldea was Shinar. [Gen. x. 10; Dan. 1. , 2.] 

CHALK-stonns, tshawk’'-stones. | Isa. xxvii, 
g.] A soft mineral substance, resembling 
what we call limestone. To make the 
stones of the Jewish altars like chalk-stones, 
is to crumble and destroy them, 
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~ CHAMBER, tshame’-bwr. [Gen. xliii. 30.] 
Usually the private apartments of a house 


were called chambers. [2 Sam. xviii. 33;-/ 


Ps. xix. 5; Dan. vi. ro.) Particular rooms 
of this olass in eastern houses were de- 
gignated by significant terms. 

Cramarr, Guest. [Mark xiv. 14.] This 
we may suppose to have been a spacious 
unoccupied room, usually in the upper part 
of the house, and furnished suitably for the 
reception and entertainment of guests, and 
social meetings. The proverbial hospitality 
of the Jews would make such provision 
necessary, and especially at Jerusalem, in 
festival seasons, when every house in the 
city was the stranger’s home. [Mark xiv. 
15; Luke xxii. 12; Acts i. 13. ] 

Cuamsser, Inner. [2 Kings ix. 2.] A 
chamber within another chamber. 

Cuamsgr, Little. [2 Kings iv. ro.J] An 
epartment built upon, and projecting from, 
the walis of the main house, and communi- 
cating by a private door with the house, and 
by a private stairway with the street. 

Cuamaerr, Upper, or Lorr [Acts ix. 37], 
is supposed to have occupied the front part 
of the building, over the gate or outer en- 
trance, and _to have been used to lodge 
strangers. [Comp.:z Kings xvii. 19 and 23, 
with 2 Kings iy. 10.] (See DWELLINGS, para- 
graph Urrer Roox.) 

CHampertarn, tshame'-bur-lin. [2 Kings 
Xxili. 2.} An officer who has charge of the 
royal chamber, of the king’s lodgings, ward- 
robes, &c. In eastern courts, eanuchs were 
commonly employed for this service. [Esth. 
i. ro, x2,15.] The title in Rom. xvi. 23, 
probably denotes the steward, or treasurer 
of the city. 

CHaszLzon, ka-me'-le-un. [Lev. xi. 30.] 
A species of the lizard. Itis by no means 
ceriain that the chamelcon known tous was 
the animal which was reckoned unclean by 
the Levitical law. 

Cuamors, ska-moi’. [Deut. xiv. 5.] The 
animal inthis passage was probably of the 
family of antelopes. 

CuancrLtor. [Ezraiv.8,17.] A distin- 
guished cfficer of the Jewish court, of whose 

articular functions we have now no know- 
edge. 

Cu waxreiot Surrs oy Appargn. (See 

ow Monzy, or Mownzyr- 


Croruzs. | 
CHANGERS 

Cuaneers. [Matt. xxi. 12; John ii. 14.] 
When Juda became a province of Rome, 
the Jews were required to pay taxes in 
Roman currency, and at the same time the 
annual tribute for the service of the sanc- 
tuary was the half-shekel of Jewishcurrency. 
Jo exchange these, one for the other, was 
che business of the money-changers, like the 
pusiness of modern brokers. To obtain 
custom, they stationed themselves in the 
courts of the Temple, the place of general 
resort for strangers fromevery part of Judza, 
gud their oppressive and fraudulent practices 
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probably justified the allusion of our Saviour 
to a den of thieves, Perhaps they were 
also accustomed to pay and receive interest 
on loans, and this practice is recognized in 
Matt. xxv. 16, 27. 

CHann. tes Vio.) 

Craven [Amos vil. 13], or Samrorvary. 
A place of worship. Bethel is called the 
king’s chapel by one of the idol priests, be- 
cause there the kings of Israel paid idola- 
trous worship to tho golden calves. (Ses 
Brruxt.) 

Craprrers [Exod. xxxyi. 38], or Carrzats 
(as they are called in modern architecture), 
are the upper or ornamental part of a 
column. 

Cuarmen [2 Chron. ix. 14] are called, in 
the corresponding passage [1 Kings x. 15], 
spice-merchanis. The classes might be dia- 
tinguished as the merchants and grocers of 
modern days. The revenueto the king wag 
probably in the form of duties on their im- 
ports. 

Caran, kar’-ran. [Mountaineer ;s Parched 
or Dry.] (See Haran.) 

Cuarger. (Num. vii.a3; Ezrai.g; Matt. 
xiv. 8, 11.] A shallow bowl or basin, used 
for receiving the blood at the preparation of 
the sacrifices. (See CunsxER.) 

Cuantot. [Gen. xli. 43, and xlvi, 29; 2 
Kings x. 15; Acts viii. 28.] Until within 
three or four hundred years nothing was 
known of the convenience and even luxury 
of modern vehicles of pleasure. The chariots 
of the early ages were probably litle 
superior in style or convenience to mcdern 
earts or waggons. 

Cuxrzsz [x Sam. xvii. 18], or the pressed 
curd of milk, was a common article of food 
among the Jews, and is now among many 
nations of the east. The word occurs but 
three times in our Scriptures, and in each of 
them the original word is different. [2Sam. 
xvii. 29; Job x. 10,] Travellers tell us that 
new cheese, or the curd of cream salted, was 
a luxury of the richest tables. . The milk 
was separated by a rude sort of churning 
(see Burrer), and the curd was placedina 
close-woven rush or wicker basket, and so 
pressed as toretain its form. Ten baskets 
of curds of this kind were not an unsuitable 
present for Jesse to make, even to an officer 
of Saul’s army. 

CuzMArims, ke-ma’-rims. [In black clothes. ] 
{Zeph. i. 4.] The priests of idol gods, as in 
2 Kings xxiii. 5, and Hos. x. 5, where the 
same word is translated idolatrous priests. 

Cremosn, ke'-mosh. [Subduer.] [Num, 
xxi. 29.] Tho name of an idol of tho Moab- 
ites [Jer. xlviii. 7}, which Bishop Newton 
and others suppose to have been the sama 
with Baal-peor. It is called ‘‘the abomina- 
tion of the Moabites,” as Moloch was the 
abomination of the Ammonites. Soicmon 
built a place for its worship in the suburbs 
of Jerusalem [x Kings xi. 7], which Josiah 
afterwards destroyed. [2 Kings xxiii. 13.3 
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The people of Chemosh are his worshippers. 
(der. xIviii. 46.] : 

CuEPHIRAH, he-fl’-rah [Village] [Josh. ix. 
17], formerly belonged to the Gibeonites. It 
afterwards fell into the hands of the tribe of 
Benjamin, and was occupied by this tribe 
after their return from captivity. ([Josh. 
viii. 26; Hzra ii. 25; Neh. vii. 29. 

Carrerarms, ker’-eth-ims [Cretans] [Ezek. 
wxv.16], Cuzreraires [x Sam. xxx. 14]; 

hese names are applied to a partof David's 

army [2 Sam. xv. 18, and xx. 7], which 
seoms to have been a distinct corps. [2 
Sam. viii. 16-18.] Itis probable they were 
either originally Philistines, skilful in 
archery [comp. 1 Sam. xxx. 14, 16, with 
Zeph. ii: 5], and thus qualified to become a 
eort of body-guard to the king; or that they 
were Israelites who were with David among 
the Philistines or Cherethites, and hence 
their corps was known by this name in the 
army. They are usually joined with the 
Pelethites [2 Sam. viii. 18], who are sup- 
posed to have been native Israelites of the 
tribe of Reuben [Num. xvi. 1], cr Judah. 
{1 Chron. ii. 33.] 

Cuentre, ke’-rith. [Separation.] [1 Kings 
xvii. 3, 5.) A small brook which emptied 
into the Jordan, and in the vicinity of which 
Elijah concealed himself and was supported 
by ravens. 

CuErus, CHERUBIM, ke’-rub or tsher’-ub, 
[Herald, or Strong?] [Ezek. x. 5, 7.] The 
word cherubim occurs first, Gen. iii. 24, and 
is applied to the guard which was placed 
over Hiden after the expulsion of fallen man. 

Among the directions given to Moses re- 
Bpecting the form and construction of the 
mercy-seat, one was, to make a cherub at 
each end, whose face should be turned 
inward, and whoso wings should cover the 
mercy-seat. From between these ficures, or 
cherubim, God communed with Moses con- 
cerning the children of Israel. [Ex. xxv. 
22; Num, vii. 89; 1 Sam. iv. 4; Ps. lxxx. x, 
and xcix, 1.] 

The size and shape of the figures repre- 
seuting the cherubim in Solomon’s temple 
are described particularly, 2 Chron. iii. 
10-15. 

CuEstroug Tre. 


[Acts xix. 31.] Certain 
wealthy persons were appointed annually in 
the Asiatic provinces of Rome to preside 
over the religious rites, public games, &c., 
which they maintained in honour of the 
gods, and at their own expense. They re- 
ceived their title from the name of the pro- 
vince; as the chief or priest of Caria was 
talled a 3 of Lycia, Lyciarch, &c. 


Chrysolite. 


Soveral of these chiefs or priests were hold- 
ing games at Ephesus, when the tumult 
was excited in that city because Paul’s 
preaching interfered with the persona in- 
terest of Demetrius. These people were 
friendly to the aposile, and advised him not 
to expose his person unnecessarily to the 
fury of the populace, 

Cuitr Prixst, 

CHiwHaM, kim’-ham. [Languishing.] [2 
Sam. xix. 37.] Itis possible he was a son of 
Barzillai, but cannot certainly be inferred 
from 1 Kings ii. 7, which is sometimes cited 
to prove it. Some have supposed that David 
gave Chimham a parcel of land, which was 
afterwards known by his name. [Jer. xli. 
I7- 

fe CuINNERO?E, Or CINNEROTH, 
kin'-ne-reth [A Tyre] [Num. xxxiv. 11; Deut. 
iii. 17; Josh, xi. 2, xii. 3; 1 Kings xv. 20], 
were names of a place and lake in Lower 
Galilee. The town of Cinneroth was on the 
western shore of the lake, near the border 
of Zebulon and Naphtali. The town is sup- 
posed to haye been the same with Tiberias, 
and the lake is called the Lake of Gennesaret, 
the Sea of Galilee, and the Sea of Tiberias, 
which is its present name, 

There is no part of Palestine to be com- 
pared with the environs of this lake for 
climate, fertility, and richness. 

Cu1os, ki’-os [Opened] [Acts xxiii. 15], 
a mountainous island on the coast of Asia 
Minor, between Lesbos and Samos, thirty- 
two miles long and fifteen broad, inhabited 
by Greeks. Itis now called Scio, and was 
the scene of a memorable massacre by the 
Turks in 1823. 

CuHisuEv, kis'-lew. [Languid. 

Currtm, kit/-tim. [Cyprians. | {Dan. xi. 30.] 
Probably this name was originally applied 
to the island of Cyprus, but afterwards be- 
came a general name for the maritime coun- 
tries and islands in the locality. 

Curist, krist. [The Anointed.] This word 
answers to the Hebrew Messiah. It was 
regarded by the Jewish people as belonging 
especially to the Saviour, who should be 
sent of God, to restore the kingdom unto 
Israel, and to bring universal peace and 
prosperity into the world. 

Curristian, krist’-i-an. The name given 
to the followers of Christ. First applied to 
them at Antioch [Acts xi. 26], and most 
likely in derision. 

Curonicuss, kron’-i-kels. Two ofthe booka 
of the Old Testament bear this name. 

Gurysouite, kris'-so-lite. (Rey. xxi. 20.] 
This was anciently a general name for all 
precious stones in which a golden or yellow 
colour was prevalent. It more particularly 
denoted a stone resembling in colour tha 
modern topaz. The stone now called chry- 
solite is green, tinged with yellow. It isnot 
very valuable, is seldom found larger than 
a buck-shoi, and comes chiefly from thg 
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Crersoprasvs, kris’-so-pras’-sue [Rev. xxi. 


Circumcised, Circumcision. 


Cuourt, tshurl, ([Isa. xxxii. 5-7; 1 Sam. 


20. ] Aspecies ofthe beryl, found in Braziland| ¥xv. 3; compare 1 Sam, xxv. 3, 10, 41, 77, 


Ceylon, andin some parts ofthe United States. 

Cuus, kub. [The People of Nubia.] [Hzek. 
Xxx. 5.] From the connection of this word 
it is presumed to have been an Ethiopian 
trihe or province. 

Cxcoun, kun [ Establishment, Place]{z Chron. 
Xviii. 3], called Berothia in 2 Sam. viii. 8; 
and Berotha in Ezek. xlvii, 16. 

Cruron, tshurish. [Matt. xvi. 18.] This 
word is variously used by the sacred writers, 
but its import is generally to be inferred 
from its connection. It may be sufficient to 
notice particularly two uses of the term. 

Sometimes it denotes simply an assembly 
of persons for any purpose [Acts xix. 4], but 
in the New Testament itis applied particu- 
larly to Christians as a body or community. 
[Acts ii. 47.] It is also applied to the people 
of God in all ages of the world, whether 
Jews or Christians [Acts vii. 38, xii. 1; 
Eph. iii. 21, v. 25]; for although there have 
been two dispensations, viz., that of the law 
by Moses, and that of the Gospel by Jesus 
Christ, yet the religion of the Bible is, and 
ever has been, and ever will be, one religion: 
whether they lived before or after the coming 
of Christ, trne believers are all one in Christ 
Jesus. [Gal. iii. 28.]}) Of this church or 
company of the redeemed, the Lord Jesus 
Christ is now the Head, and the Church is 
therefore called the body [Col. i. 18, 24], and 
comprises the redeemed who are gone to 
heaven, as well as those who are, or will 
be, onthe earth. [Heb. xii. 23.] 

Particular portions of the whole body of 
Christians are also called the Church, as the 
church at Jerusalem, at Corinth, &c. [Acis 
Vili. x; x Cor. i. 2, iv. 17. 

As the great work wrought on earth and 
the reigning of Christ in heaven constitute 
Him the Founder and Head of the Church, as 
it now exists, He is compared to ‘‘the chief 
corner-stone ” in the building [Eph. ii. 20], 
on whom the whole structure is dependant. 
For this purpose God ‘‘hath put all things 
under his feet.”” [Eph. i. 22.] 

The figurative language whichis employed 
by Christ Himself, as well as by His apostles, 
tc denote the nature of Hisrelations to the 
Church (as composed of all true believers), 
and its relations to Him, are of the most 
significant character. Some of them have 
been intimated above; others are that of 
husband and wife [Eph. v. 30-32], a vine and 
its branches [John xv. 1-6], and a shepherd 
and his flock [John x. 11]. And it is 
by many supposed that the Song of Solomon 
isa highly figurative and poetical illustration 
of the mutual love of Christ and the people 
of His Church in all ages. 

In modern times the word is applied to 
various associations of Christians, united by 
@ common mode of faith or form of govern- 
ment; as the Episcopal Church, the Baptist 


_ Qbareh, the Moravian Church, &¢. 
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with passage in Isaiah. ] 

CuusHan-Riswarnaim, ku'-shan 
thay'-im. Most malicious, or 
Cushite.] [Judg. iii, 8-10.] A king of 
Mesopotamia, and an oppresscr of the 
Israelites. Othniel, Caleb’s nephew, de- 
livered them from his dominion. 

Crutora, .si-lish’-ya,  [Acts. xxi. 39.] A 
province in the south-eastern district of 
Asia Minor, lying on the northern coast, at 
the eastern extremity of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Its capital city was Tarsus, the birth- 
place of Paul. The synagogue of ‘‘ them of 
Cilicia” [Acts vi. 9] was a place of Jewish 
worship in Jerusalem, appropmated to the 
use of Jews who might be at Jerusalem from 
the province of Cilicia. Paul, being of this 
province, wes probably a member of this 
synagogue, and perhaps one of the defeated 
opposers and controyertists of Stephen. 
[Compare Acts vi. 10, vii. 58.] 

Crynamon, sin/-ra-mun. [Song of 8. iv. 
14,] A well-known aromatic, produced from 
the bark of a tree which grows chiefly in 
Ceylon; and, being peeled off, and cut into 
strips, curls up, in the form in which it is 
usually seen. The cinnamon tree is a 
species of the laurel. Cinnamon was one of 
the ingredients of the holy oil [Exod. xxx. 
23], and was probably an article of com- 
merce in ancient Babylon. [ Rev. xviii. 13.] 

CinnereEth, kin'-ne-reih. [A lyre.] 

CinnerotH. (See CHINNERETH.) 

Crrciz, ser’-kl. (Isa. xl.22.] It means, 
in this passage, the line within which the 
earth revolves, and figuratively describes a 
position from which every part of its surface 
can be seen. In Prov. vili. 27, the same 
word is rendered compass, and denotes the 
boundary or mound within which the 
waters are restrained. The Creator is repre- 
sented as marking out the habitation of the 
vast expanse of waters, with the samne ease 
with which a designer or draughtsman 
delineates the plan of a building or an 
estate. 

Crecurt, ser’-kit. [A cireular path, or 
route.] [Job. xxii. 14; 1 Sam. vii. 16.] In 
the passage from Job, God is figuratively 
represented as confining His presence to tho 
high heavens. [Compareyer. 11, 12, with 
12,14.] In Ps. xix. 6, the circuit of the sun 
is represented as extending from one end of 
heaven to the other, or from east to west. 

Crroumcisep, Crrcumcrsion,  ser!-kum- 
size-ed. [Gen. xvii. 10; John vii. 22.] Cir- 
cumcision was a rite or ceremony of the 
Jewish religion, which consisted of cutting 
around the flesh of the foreskin of all males, 
on the eichth day after their birth. This 
rite was established as the token of God’s 
covenant with Abraham [Gen. xvii. oral 
who immediately subjected himself and i 
his family to its observance. The precept 
of circumcision was renewed to Mosea 
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[Exod. xii. 44; Lev. xii. 3; John vii. 22, 23], 
requiring that all should submit to it who 
would partake of the paschal sacrifice, 
and the Jews have always been very scrupu- 
lous in its observance, though it was omitted 
in their journey through the wilderness, for 
obvious reasons, Many other nations have 
adopted the rite ; and itis the chief ceremony 
of initiation into the religion of Mohammed, 
though it is regarded only as a traditionary 
recept, and is not performed till the child 
is five or six years old. The instrument 
used for this purpose was a knife, a razor, 
or even a sharp stone. [Ex. iv. 25; Josh. 
Vv. 3- 
ihe design of this requirement obviously 
was to fix upon the persons of all the natural 
descendants of Abraham a distinguishing 
mark, separating them from all the rest of 
the world. As this rite was peculiar to the 
Jews, they are called the Circumcision, and 
the Gentiles the Uncircumcision. [Rom. 
iv. 9. 
ithe terms uncircumcised and uncircum- 
cision are also used to denote impurity or 
wickedness generally; and to circumcise 
the heart was to become tractable and docile. 

Exod. vi. 12, 30; Jer. iv. 4, vi. 10, ix. 26; 

izek. xliv. 7; Acts vii. 51.] Jews who 

renounced Judaism, under the Roman per- 
gsecution, sometimes endeayoured to erase 
the mark of circumcision; and probably 
Paul may allude to this, 1 Cor. vii. 18. 

Crstrrn. [Proy.v.1s5.] The face of the 
country, and the peculiarity of the climate, 
made cisterns indispensable in Judea. They 
were generally, if not universally, private 
property. [Num. xxi. 22.] Some were 
formed by merely excavating the earth; 
others were covered reservoirs, into which 
the water was conducted, and others still 
were lined with wood, or cement, or hewn 
out of the rock with great labour, and 
ornamented with much skill. When the pits 
were empty, there was a tenacious mire at 
the bottom, and they were used as th places 
of the most cruel and extreme punishments, 
It was into such a pit probably that Joseph 
was cast, (See also Ps. xl.2; Jer. xxxviii. 
6.) Large cisterns are now found in Palestine, 
at intervals of fifteen or twenty miles. One 
of them is described by a modern travelller to 
be six hundred and sixty feet long by two 
hundred and seventy broad. These cisterns 
were the chief dependence of the people for 
water; hence the force of the allusion, Jer. 
iitr3: 

Crry. [Gen. iv. 17.] It is not very easy to 
determine by what the Jews disunemeied 
villages from towns, and towns from cities, 
Probably, at first, a number of tents and 
cottages formeda village. They were brought 
together by family relationship, by local 
attractions, or more probably, for mutual 
defence against more powerful clans or 
tribes. When their situation became in- 
secure, = began to protect thenselves by 


City. 


a ditch or hedge, or perhaps a wall. The 
advancement from this rude state to the 
fortified towns and cities of ancient days 
was easy and rapid. Some have supposed 
that cities were always walled [Num. xiif, 
28], but there is no evidence of this. We 
know they were often (if not always) fortified, 
and many of them were very populous. The 
streets were narrow, 50 that, in some of 
them, as we are told, loaded cameis could 
not pass each other; and even at this day, in 
Alexandria and Cairo, mats are spread acroas 
the streets, from house to house, for shade. 

We know, however, that many of them 
were spacious. Sometimes, in Asiatic cities, 
a broad street, or ascction of it, is covered for 
the accommodation of merchants or trades- 
men, and such places are called bazaars; 
and the prominent branch of business trans- 
acted there gives the name to the street; 
as, the woollen drapers, coppersmiths, &e. 
Around the gates of cities was the principal 
concourse of people {[ Neh. viii. 1; Job xxix. 
7|; and therefore these stations were desira- 
ble for booths or stalls, for the sale of mer- . 
chandise. [2 Kings yii.1.] These square 
or open places are probably intended in 
Chron. xxxii.6; and Neh. iii. 16, viii. 1, 3. 
Some cities were adorned with open squares 
and large gardens. One-third of the city of 
Babylon, we are told, was occupied with 
gardens; and Czsarea, Jerusalem, Antioch, 
and other of the largest cities were paved. 

Crry, Fenced [2 Kings x. 2], or DrrENcED 
Cirrns. [Isa. xxxvi.x.] [A fortified city.] Ta 
build a city, and to fortify or fence it, in the 
Oriental idiom, mean the same thing. The 
fencing, or fortification, was usually with 
high walls, and watch-towers upon them. 
(Deut. iii. 5.] The walls of the fortified cities 
were formed, in part at least, of combzstible 
materials [Amos i. 7-10-14], the gates being 
covered with thick plates of iron or brass 
(Ps. cvii. 16; Isa. xlv. 2; Acts. xii. 10.) 
There was also within the city a citadel or 
tower, to which the inhabitants fled when 
the city itself could not be defended. [Judg. 
ix. 46-52.] These were often upon elevated 
ground, and were entered by a flight of 
steps. 

At the time when Abraham came into the 
land of Canaan, there were already in exist- 
ence numerous towns, which are mentioned 
in the book of Genesis. Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Zeboim, Admah, Bela, Hebron, and Damas- 
cus. This last is truly venerable, as it is 
beyond doubt the oldest city in the word. 
The spies who were sent over Jordan brought 
back an account of well fortified cities. In 
the book of Joshua we read of no less than 
six hundred towns, of which the Israelites 
took possession. When the city of Ai was 
taken, its inhabitants, who were put to the 
sword, amounted to 12,000 [Josh, viii, 16-25 
and we are told that Gibeon was a aa 
greater city. (Josh. x.2,] It is commonly 
calculated that, in Hurope, one-third or one 
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fourth of a uation is comprised in cities and 
towns. Reckoning the ENareum: then, at 
3,000,000, it would. give about 1,250 for 
the average population of the towns; and 
for greater safety it is probable that half the 
inhabitants dwelt in towns. Now in Gibesh 
(Judg. xx. 15] there were seven hundred 
men who bore arms, and of course, not less 
than 3,000 inhabitants. By a similar calcu- 
lation, we conelude that the forty-eight cities 
of the Levites contains each about 1,000 
souls. In the time of David, the population 
of Palestine was between five and six 
millions; and we may suppose that the towns 
and cities were proportionably increased. 

the great annual festivals, Jerusalem 
must have presented a subline spectacle of 
countless multitudes, when all the males of 
the nation were required to be there assem- 
bled. ch times the city was insuffi- 
cient itself to contain the host of Israel, and 
thousands encamped around its outskirts. 
After the return from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, the population of the towns may have 
been inconsiderable; but the subsequent 
increase was most rapid, so that in the time 
ef Josephus the small villages of Galilee 
contained 15,0co inhabitants, and the larger 
towns 50,0co. At the same period, Jeru- 
salem was four miles in circuit, and had a 
population of x50,cco. The same author tells 
us that under Cestius, the number of paschal 
lambs was 256,500, which would giye an 
umount of about 2,000,000 attending the pass- 
over. At the time of the fatal sieze of Jeru- 
salem, more than a million of persons were 
shut in by the Romans; so that the space 
included by the four miles must hays been 
remarkably economized. 

Crry or Davi. [1 Chron, xi. 5.] A sec- 
ticn in the southern part of Jerusalem, 
embracing Mount Zion, where a foriress of 
the Jebusites stood. David reduced the 
fortress, and built a new palace and city, to 
which he gave his own name. 

Crry or Gop [Ps. slvi. 4], was one of the 
names of ancient Jerusalem, and its appro- 
priateness is evident from Deut. xii. 5. 

Cry, Holy. (Neh. xi. r.] The sacredness 
of the Temple extended itself in some 
measure over the city, and hence Jerusalem 
itself was called the ‘‘ Holy City,” and is so 
distincuished in the East at the present day. 

Crtres or Rervugz [Dent. xix. 7-9; Josh. 
XX. 2-7,8] were six of the Levitical cities 
divinely appointed by the Jewish law as 
asylums, to which those were commanded to 
flee, for safety and protection, who had been 
undesignedly accessory to the death of a 
fellow creature. The kinsman of the deceased, 
or other persons who might pursue to kill 
him, could not molest him in these cities 
until his offence was investigated, and the 
judgment of the congregation passed. If 
he was not within the provisions of the law 
he was delivered to the avenger and slain, 
For the tae and situation of the cities, eee 


Clean. 


Num, xxxy. 4, 5,243; and for the description 
of persons and the manner of killing, in cases 
which entitled the slayer to protection, Num. 
Xxxy. 15-23; Dout, xix. 4-11. For the mode of 
ascertaining whether the offence was worthy 
of death, and the consequences of the judg- 
ment, see Num, xxxv. 24-33; and for the 
rules to be observed by the manslayer, ig 
order to avail himself of the benefit of the 
city of refuge, Num. xxxv. 25-28. It ig 
doubtful whether the trial of the marslayet 
was held at the city of refuge, or in the 
vicinity of the place where the offence 
occurred. The Jewish writers say that, at 
every cross-road, signs were erected in some 
conspicuous place pointing to the cities of 
of refuge, on which was inscribed, ‘‘ Reruez, 
Rervex,” which, with many other similsy 
provisions, were designed to direct and 
facilitate the flight of the unhappy man who 
was pursued by the avenger of blood. There 
were other sacred places, as itis supposed, 
particularly the Temple and the altar of the 
burnt-offerings. [Exod. xxi. 14.] 

Crries with Susurzs. [Josh. xxi. 41, 42.] 
This expression is explained by reference to 
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Num. xxxy. i-5. (See Treasurz-CitikEs, 
Watts.) 
Craupa, klaw'-da. (See Crete.) 
Crauptas, Lysias, Alaw!-di-as, lis'-i-as, 


[Acts xxiii. 26.] The chief captain or com- 
mander of a band of soldiers, stationed as a 
public guard over the Temple. [John xviii. 
12; Acts v. 26.] His conduct on the occasion. 
of the uproar in Jerusalem, and his inter- 
position for the protection of Paul, on two 
occasions where his life was in jeopardy, are 
creditable to his efficiency and humanity. 
[Acts xxi. xxii. xxiii. ] 

Cuay, kla, [Isa. xlv.9.] This substance 
was used by the ancients asit is by us. It 
was mixed by treading. [Isa. ali. 25.] It 
was fashioned by the motion of a wheel cr 
frame [Jer. xviii. 3], and was baked or burnt 
ina kiln. [Jer. xliii. 9. ] 

Ciran and Unctran, klenc, wun'-klene. 
[Ley. x. 10.] These words are cf frequent 
occurrence and obvious meaning in the 
sacred writings; but it is in their peculiar 
application by the Jewish law, to persons, 
animals, and things, that they are now to be 
considered. In order to partake of the pri- 
vileges of the Jewish Church, and to engage 
acceptably in its outward worship, the 
individua! must not only be circumcised, but 
he must. be ceremonially clean; that is, he 
must be free from uncleunness. How the 
various kinds of uncleanness were con- 
tracted, what time it continued, and what 
was the process of purification, we have par- 
ticularly described, Lev. xii.-xy.; Num, xix. 

The division of animals into clean and un- 
clean existed before the Flood [Gen. vii. 2], 
and was probably founded upon the practice 
of animal sacrifice. For a description of tne 
animals that were clean and wnclcan, see 
Ley. xi.; Exod. xxi. 31, xxxiv. 15,16; Dent, 
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xiy. a1. What was the design of these 
distinctions, and how they were abolished, 
may be learned with sufficient accuracy 
from a comparison of Scripture with Scrip- 
ture. [Lev. xx. 24-26; Acts x. 9-16, xi. 1-4, 
18-21; Heb. ix. 9-14.] It has been observed 
that one object of these appointments may 
have been to make the Jews suspicious of 
Gentile customs and entertainments, and to 
induce them to abstain from all intercourse 
with them. We find in the New Testament 
that “‘eating”’ with the Gentiles was regarded 
as a peculiar aggravation of the offence of 
associating with them. [Matt. ix. 11; Acts 


mes.) 

Croup, Pillar of. [Bxod. xiii. 21.] When 
the people of Israel commenced their march 
through the wilderness, God caused a cloud, 
resembling a pillar, to pass before the camp. 
In the day-time, it was like a cloud, dark 
and heavy, and in the night bright and 
shining, like fire; though some have sup- 
posed there were two clouds, one to shade, 
and the other to give light tothe camp. It 
also served as a signal for rest or motion. 
(Num. ix. 17-23.] 

Cuourep, klout/-ed. [Josh. ix. §.] Worn 
out and patched, 

Cyipvs, ni/-dus, [Acts xxvii. 7.] A city of 
Asia Minor, situated on the point of = 
peninsula of the same name, and lying north- 
west of the island of Rhodes. 

Cock, kok. (See Cock-crow1nG.) 

Cocxarricr, kok'-a-trise. [Jer. viii. z9.] A 
harmless species of lizard. The word in the 
Scriptures, however, denotes evidently a very 
venomous reptile. [Isa. xiv. 29.] Some have 
inferred from Isa. lix. 5, that it was of the 
viper tribe. Others have supposed that the 
hooded snake is intended, which is known 
among the Portuguese as the most venomous 
of serpents. Naturalists tell us that its bite 
is alwnys incurable, and proves fatal usually 
within an hour. This serpent is, however, 
unknown in Juda and the adjacent coun- 
tries. In the passago from Jeremiah above 
cited, allusion is made to the unyielding 
cruelty of the Chaldean armies under 
Nebuchadnezzar, who were appointed minis- 
ters of divine vengeance on the Jewish 
nation, for their manifold and aggravated 
kins. 

Cocn-crowtne, kok-kro'-ing [Mark xiii. 
35.) A name given to the watch of the 
night, from midnight to daybreak. Some 
verplexity has been occasioned by-the diffo- 
rence between the expressions in Matt. xxvi. 
34 and Mark xiv. 30. To reconcile this 
seeming variance, it is stated that there 
were two cock-crowings, one soon after 
midnight, and the other about three o'clock; 
and that the last, which was the signal of 
approaching day, was spoken of as the 

cock-crowing.” . To this it has been an- 
swered, that only one hour elapsed between 
the denials. [Luke xxii. 59.] This is true 
of the second and third; but there seems to 
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he no authority for saying it of the first and 
second, It seems most natural to suppos6 
that the phraseology in both cases was 
substantially the same, and that the Jews 
understood, by the phrase, ‘“‘ before the cock 
crow,” the same time which was denoted by 
the phrase, ‘! before the cock crow twice nie 
both referred to that cock-crowing which 
especially and most distinctly marked a 
watch or division of the night. 

Cocxiz, kok'-kl. [Job. xxxi. 40.] This 
word, as we use it, denotes a common wild 
plant, usually found in the borders of fields 
and among grain. ‘The original perhaps 
refers to some offensive and poisonous weed ; 
but itis not necessary to suppose anything 
more than a reference to noisome weeds 
generally. 

ContEeGE, kol!-ledje. [2 Kings xxii. 14.J 
Perhaps a piace of instruction in or near the 
court of the Temple, but more probably 
a range or block of buildings in its vicinity. 

Cotuoprs, kol/-lupse. [Job. xv. 27.] Thick 
pieces of flesh. . 

Cotowy, kol/-o-ne. [Acts xvi. 12.]- A city 
or province planted or occupied by Roman 
citizens, as Philippi. 

Conosss, ko-los'-see. [Col.i.2.] A city of 
Phrygia, in Asia Minor, on the river Lycus 
(now the Goruk). About a year after Paul's 
epistle was written to the church at this 

lace, it was destroyed by an earthquake. 
he former site of Colosse is now occupied 
by the castle and village of Chonos. 

Cotossrans, Epistle to, ko-los'-syans [Pec- 
ple of Colosse], was written by Paul, 
while he was a prisoner at Rome, about a.p. 
61, 62, Itis probable that Hpaphras, who is 
spoken of as the minister of Christ in that 
place [Col. i. 7], came to Rome to consult 
Paul respecting some erroneous opinions 
that had been preached among the Colcssians 
(Col. ii. 8-23], and Paul addressed this 
epistle to them for their instruction and 
admonition. The design and force of this 
epistle is seen by comparing it carefully with 
the epistle to the Ephesians, which was 
written nearly at the same time. It is not 
improbable that Paul himself established the 
church at Colosse. [Acts xvi. 6, xviii. 23.] 

Cotovnrs, kul!-lues, [Gen, xxxvii. 3.] The 
art of colouring cloth seems to have attained 
to great perfection among the Jews. The 
fullers had a remarkable skill in imparting a 
splendid white, and this was considered the 
richest dress. [Esth. viii. 15; Mark ix. 3; 
Rev. iii. 4, 5.] The royalapparel was usually 
of a blue or purple colour, and historians say 
it was a perfect combination of the gaiety of 
bright red with a sober, softening shade of 
olive. The material with which the richest 
kind of this colour was given, was obtained 
from a shell-fish, and was, it is said, so 
scarce as to be considered more precious 
than gold, [Luke xvi. 19.] The term purple 
was sometimes applied to any bright red 
colour [compare Matt. xxvii. 28 with Merk 
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xv. 17]; and, indeed, it was probably the 
name of a whole class of dyes, Pliny gives 
to understand that there were two kinds of 
shell-fish which produced this dye, and that 
both were abundant on the Phoenician and 
Mediterranean coast, but the excellence of 
the tint varied exceedingly. The colouring 
matter was found in asmall vein, and the 
rest of the fish was useless. The most beau- 
tiful purple was dyed at Tyre. Scarlet or 
crimson was also used for the royal apparel. 
Lydia is said to have been a “seller of 
purple” [Acts xvi. 14], which may mean 
either that she kept the dye for sale, or cloth 
of that colour, 
_ Comrorrsr. [John xiv. 16.] This word 
is used only by John. Im four out of the 
five passages in which it occurs, it is applied 
{J the Holy Ghost, and is peculiarly signifi- 
cant of our want of His office—viz., to im- 
part hope and consolation to the true 


eisciples of Christ, by exciting in their |- 


minds holy desires and aspirations, and 
causing them to trust continually, and with- 
out wavering, in His grace and love. In 
the remaining passage [x John ii. r], itis 
translated ‘‘adyocate,” and applied to our 
Saviour. 

Communion. [1 Cor. x. 15.] Intimate 
fellowship and communication; such as 
ig expressed in John xv. 1-17, and xvii. ro, 
21-26; Rom. xii. 4, 5; 2Cor. xiii. 14; 1 John 
i. 3. As the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper 
furnishes both the opportunity and the 
motive [John xiii. 34; xv. 12] to this mutual 
Jove and confidence, it is called, by way of 
distinction, “‘ the communion.” 

Conctsron. [Philem. iii. 2.] The Egyptians, 
Hdomites, and others, practised a partial or 
imperfect circumcision. It was a mere 
cutting, and not to be regarded as a seal of 
the covenant, or as, in any sense, a com- 
pliance with the law. The apostle denomi- 
slates persons who do this, “‘ the concision,”’ 
which implies in itself, and from its con- 
nection, that they degraded themselves, and 
were to be shunned as false and corrupt. 

Concunine. [2 Sam. xvi. 22.] By the 
Jewish law, a lawful wife, of a secondary or 
inferior rank; and, consequently, neither 
regarded nor treated as the matron or mis- 
tress of the house. Concubines were not 
betrothed or wedded with the usual solemni- 
ties and ceremonies which attended marriage. 
They had no share in the family government, 
and the children of the wife were preferred 
to the children of the concubine, in the dis- 
tribution of the inheritance. Where poly- 
gamy was tolerated—as it was among the 
Jews—the permission of concubinage wonld 
not seem so much at war with the interests 
and preservation of society as we know it 
to be. The gospel restores the sacred insti- 
tution of marriage to its original character 
(Gen. ii. 24; Matt. xix. 5; 1 Cor. vii. 2], and 
concubinage iz ranked with fornication and 
Cae 
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Conpuir, or AQvepuct ‘of the upper pool 

in the highway of the fuller’s field.” ([Isa. 
Xxxvi. 2; compare 2 Kings xx. 20; Neh. iii. 
16; Isa. vii. 3, and xxii. 9, 11.) We know 
that the Fountain of Siloah, or Gihon, which 
rises at the foot of Mont Moriah, formed 
tyro pools, called the ‘upper pool” [Isa. 
vii. 3], or “‘king’s poot”’ [Neh. ii. 14], and 
the ‘flower pool.” [Isa. xxii. 9.] One of 
these pools is mentioned in John ix. y 
The aqueduct, which connected the upper 
pool with the fountain, or with the lower 
pool, or with the city, is called “‘the 
conduit of the upper pool;” and to make 
Rabshakeh’s position still-more certain, 
it is added that he stood’ in the high- 
way or street that led to the fuller’s field. 
This was doubtless an enclosure in the 
vicinity of the soft water of the Gihon, 
appropriated to the drying and bleaching 
of clothes, (See S1noam.) 
Conny. [Deut. xiv. 7.] Probably tke 
animal now known as the ashkoko. Instead 
of holes, these animals seem to delight in 
the clefts of the rock. They are gregarious ; 
ana frequently several dozens of them sit 
upon the great stones at the mouths of caves, 
and warm themselves in the sun, or come 
out and enjoy the freshness of the evening. 
They do not stand upright upon their feet, 
but seem to steal along as in fear, their 
belly being close to the ground; ad- 
vancing a few steps at a time, and them 
pausing. They have something very mild, 
feeble-like, and timid in their appearance. 

CortntH, kor/-inth, A renowned and 
voluptuous city of Greece, about twenty-five 
miles west of Athens, in which Paul resided 
a year and a half, and where he founded the 
church to which he afterwards addressed 
two of his epistles. Situated on the isthmus 
that separates the Aigean from the Ionian 
Sea, and possessinj7 singular advantages for 
commerce—as it wi $ a mart for the exchange 
of Asiatic and Ivrlian goods—it became 
eclebrated for its wealth and magnificence: 
it was spoken of aji the light and ornament 
of all Greece. But; it was not less remark- 
able for its corruption of manners. Indeed, 
so proverbially profligate did the city be- 
come, that the very name of Corinthian, 
applied to a female, was infamous. 

This was its corrupt state when Paul 
arrived there, not far from a.D, 52, a8 & 
Christian missionary. 

A traveller, who visited Corinth some yeara 
back, says it had hardly any occupants ex- 
cept soldiers; and that, though a few ruins 
remain to attest the magnificence of the city, 
they are rapidly disappearing. The frag- 
ments of capitals and columns are employed 
to build the houses of the inhabitants; and 
the wrought side of the richest specimens of 
architecture are found turnedinwards! The 
story that Corinthian brass originated here, . 
from the accidental fusion of different metals, 
when the city was taken and destroyed by 
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fire, is fabulous. The composition so called 
was known long before that event. 

Cortntnians, Epistles to. These were 
both written by Paul. The first was pro- 
bably written at Ephesus [compare x Cor. 
xvi. 19; Acts xviii. 18, 26; 1 Cor. xvi. 8, 9; 
Acts xix. 20, 26], in the beginning of a.D. 57, 
er about four years after the church was 
organized. During that interval, it would 
seem that some false teacher had appeared 
among them, and had succeeded in exciting 
strong prejudices against the apostle. To 
vindicate his own ministerial character and 
office from the aspersions and calnmnies 
that were heaped upon him by his opposers, 
to answer some inquiries they had put to 
him [« Cor. vii. 1], and to furnish them with 
rules of conduct adapted to their peculiar 
circumstances, temptations, and faults [1 
Cor. i. 10-31], seem to have been the main 
design of this first letter. It contains also 
the most perfect and triumphant argument 
for the doctrine of the Resurrection. 

The second epistle, written probably from 
Macedonia, less than a year after the first, 
seems designed to continue the good in- 
fluence which the former letter had exerted, 
and to furnish grounds of comfort ana con- 
fidence to the steadfast believers. 

Cormorant, kor!-mo-rant (Lev. xi. 17], was 
of the unclean class of birds, and its pre- 
sence is used in the prophetic writings as an 
emblem of ruin and desolation [Isa. xxxiv. 
11; Zeph. ii, 14], though the original word 
in these passages is elsewhere translated 
pelican, 

Corn. [Mark iy. 28.] This the Scriptures 
use as the general name for all sorts of 
grain, A corn of wheat is a kernel of 
wheat. The figurative use of the word corn, 
usually in connection with wine and oil, is 
very frequent, as grain, and wine, and olives 
were the leading productions of the country. 
(Deut. xi. 14, xviii. 4, xxviii. 51; 2 Chron. 
XXXii. 28; Hos. ii. 22; Joel ii. 19. ] 

It is probable that grain was commonly 
used in its crude state in the early ages of 
the world. It was sometimes done in later 
times [Matt. xii, x], and even now it is no 
uncommon thing, in passing a field of wheat, 
to pluck an ear, and after rubbing the husk 
or beard off, by rolling it between the hands, 
to eat the grain, which, even in that state, is 
very palatable. The Jewish law permitted 
‘tanding corn to be plucked by any one 
gassing through it [Deut. xxiii. 25], and this 
custom, or right, is still respected in some 
parts of the Hast. 

Cornetius, kor-ne’-li-us [Of a Horn] [Acts 
X. 1-3], a Roman officer residing at Casarea, 
He was a gentile by birth, and, though the 
highest character is given of him as a reli- 
gious man, he was regarded by the Jews 
as an unclean person. [Acts X. 28, 20, xi. al 
His prayers, being offered in the faith of a 
promised Messiah, were heard; and God 
was pleased t¢ send the apostle Peter to 
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make known to him the plan of salvation, 
Thus the door of faith was opened to ths 
Gentiles; Cornelius and his family became 
converts to the Christian religion, and were 
baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus. 
Conwer, kor’-ner. [2 Chron. xxviii. 24.] 
The corner of a housetop [Prov. xxi. 9] is a 
narrow place exposed to sun and rain, con- 
trasted with the wide room or house below. 
The ‘* Corners of Moab,” or any other coun- . 
try [Num. xxiv. 17; Jer. xlvili. 45], mean 
its capital, cities, &c., or the strength and 
substance of the country. Corner of a bed 
[Amos iii. x2]. the corner of a room, was on 
the elevated part (used by night for a bed 
or couch), and contained the most honour- 
able seat. Inthe passage last cited, it fiz. 
ratively denotes the most proud and lux 
urious of the Israelites in Samaria. In 
Zech. x. 4, the word corner is used to de- 
note either the corner-stone or the most con- 
spicuous part of a building, and evidently 
refers to Christ, Matt. xxi. 42, where Ha 
is mentioned as the ‘head (or chief) of the 
corner, though the Jews, in erecting the 
temple of their faith, rejected him as unfit 
If God is true, 
they must find their error sooner or later; 
for other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. [1 Cor 
tii. rr. See also Isa. xxviii. 16.] The word 
corners is figuratively employed to denote 
the whole length and breadth of a country 
Ezek. vii. 2], or the world. [lIsa. xi..12; 
ev. vii. x.] 5 
Cornrr-stonz. [Job xxxvili. 6.] Christ 
is called a correr-stone, (x) In reference to 
His being the foundation of the Christian 
faith. [Eph. ii. 20.] (2) In reference ta 
the importance and ‘conspicuousness of the 
place He occupies. [1 Pet. ii. 6.] (3) As 
@ projecting corner-stone is likely to be 
stumbledagainst, so it is not surprising that 
the doctrine of Christ, and Him erucified, ~ 
would prove an offence and a stone of 
stumbling to unbclievers, as it ever has 
been. [Comp. Isa. viii. 14; Matt. xxi. 44; 
Rom, ix. 32, 33; 1 Cor. i. 23; 1 Pet. ii. 8.] 
Cornet, kor/-net [1 Chron. xv. 28], an in- 
strument of music about eighteen inches 
long, shaped like the fiute, used by the 
priests, and giving a loud, smooth sound. 
_ Counctn, koun'-sel [Matt. x. x7], denotes a 
judicial tribunal, and generally the San- 
hedrim, It is supposed by some to be the 
same tribunal which was instituted under 
Moses. [Num. xi. 16.] This is the opinion 
cf the Jews. It is evident that this tribunal 
existed in the time of our Saviour, as it is ex- 
pressly named. [Mark xiii. 9, xiv. 55, xv.1.J 
It was before this tribunal that our Saviour 
was arraigned. The inferior tribunals were 
very numerous, and variously constituted. 
CovnsEtior, kown!-sel-lur [Luke xxiii. 50}, 
an officer connected with the royal camp of 
the Jews, supposed to be referred to in a 
Kings xii. 6-12. ; 
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Covenant [Gen. ix. 12] usually means an 
&greement or mutual obligation, contracted 
deliberately, and with solemnity. The scrip- 
tural sense is peculiar. God’s covenant with 
men ae is solemn promise or engage- 
ment. [Gen. xvii. 14; Exod. xxxiv. 10; Deut. 
iv. 13; Isa. lix. 21.] It also denotes the 
e#ablished order and constitution of nature 
(Jer. xxxiii. 20], and, again, a precept. [Jer. 
XXXiv. 13.] Itis remarked, that where the 
parties are equal—so that either may accept 
or reject the proposal of the other—the 
word used denotes a proposition; but where 
the party proposing is greatly exalted above 
the other, the term used signifies appoint- 
ment, or institution, whereby the proposer 
pledges himself, but the other party is 
neither entitled to the privileges nor benefits 
of the obligator, until he accepts. 

The Hebrew word for making a covenant 
signifies cutting off, because covenants were 
often made by cutting off or slaying sacri- 
fices, [Gen. xv. 9-19; Jer. xxxiv. 18.] 

The term, “the covenants,” Rom. ix. 4, 
refers to the various promises made to Abra- 


m. 
The chief and most important use of the 
word, however, isin relationto the two great 
dispensations under which men have lived, 
and which are distinguished as the old and 
new dispensation, or covenant. [Heb. viii. 
8.) Theformer was made with the children 
of Israel, and rested much in the outward 
ceremonies and observances which the law 
Sy Moses enjoined (meats and drinks, and 
divers washings and carnal ordinances), by 
strict obedience to which, with full faith 
in the promises and declarations of Jehovah, 
they became interested in the blessings of 
that new and better covenant which was 
thereafter to be revealed [Gal. iii.], and 
which, by way of distinction, is called the 
new, or second covenant. [Heb. viii. 7, 13; 
comp. Hxod. xx.-xxiv. with Heb. viii.] 

The sign of the covenant was its seal or 
memorial. Thus éhe rainbow was asign or 
memorial of Gods covenant with Noah, re- 
specting a second deluge. So, of the Sab- 
bath [Hx. xxxi. 16, 17] and circumcision. 
[Gen. xvii. 11.] P oe 

The new covenant, of which Christ is the 
mediator, was confirmed, or sealed, by His 
own blood, and secures to every true be- 
liever the. blessings of salvation and eternal 
life. 

Covznsnt oF Satt. [Num. xvili. 19; 2 
Chron. xiii. 5.] This term issupposed to de- 
note a covenant, in the sealing or ratification 
of which salt wasused. [Lev. ii. 13.] (Sev 
Sari.) 

Covgr[Hxod. xx.17],Covetousrzss[ Exod. 
‘viii. 21; Luke xii. 15]. To covet is to de- 
sire strongly. [x Cor. xi’. 31] When such 
@ desire is felt for that which we cannot 
lawfully possess, it is sinful, and becomes 
covetousness, which is idolatry [Col. iii. 2], 
for it is placing the heart and affections on 
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the creature rather than on the Creator, 
OCovetousness has relation commonly to 
riches, and, in the scriptural sense, includes 
the desire of accumulating, whatever may 
be the means. [Prov. xxviii. 16'; Eccles. v. 
10; Luke xii. 15-34; x Tim. vi. 9, ro. ] 

Cow. [Isa. vii. 21.] In this remarkable 
prophecy, the event foretold is, that the face 
of the land of Judah should be 50 com- 
pletely changed, and the inhabitants so 
greatly reduced in number, that, with only 
a single young cow and two sheep, a family 
should be supplied with an abundance of 
milk and better; and vineyards, which be- 
fore commanded a high rent, should be 
overgrown with briars and thorns. 

By the Levitical law [Lev. xxii. 28], a cow 
and hercalf were not to be killed on the same 
day. A similar precept is found in Exod. 
Xxlii. 19; and another in Dent. xxii. 6, 7. 
Whether they were designed to prevent 
inhumanity, or referred to some heathen 
custom, is uncertain. Thecowis esteemed 
holy by the Hindoos. 

Cracknens. [1 Kings xiy. 3.] Akind of 
thin hard bread, not unlike the crackers or 
sea-biscuit of modern days, spread, as some 
say, with aromatic seed. 

Crane. (Jer. viii. 7.] Alarge bird of pas- 
sage, measuring three or four feet in height, 
and living on worms and insects, or (if these 
cannot be had) on grain. Its cry is hoarse 
and melancholy; hence the allusion, Isa. 
XXXvVii. 14. The regular return of this and 
other birds from their annual migrations, 
discovered a.regard for their instinctive 
knowledge, which, in the passage of Jere- 
miah, is used to reprove the ignorance and 
waywardness of the Israelites, in not re- 
garding the judgments of His hands, 

Creare, Crarator, Creation, [Ps. li. 10; 
Beccles. xii. 1; Mark x. 6;] The word creation 
sometimes denotes all living things [Rom. 
viii. 22], and at others the great era or event 
ofthe Creation. [2 Pet. iii. 4.] To create is 
to cause anything to exist that never existed 
in any form or manner before. [Gen. i. 1; 
Col, i. 16.) Itistomake, without matorials 
to make of. Thus, “ God said, let there be 
light, and there was light.” [Gen. i. 3.] 

CretE, Cretans, rete [Acts xxvii. 7; Tit. 
i. x2], now called Candia, Kirid, or Kriti, is 
an island of the Mediterranean, one hundred 
and seventy miles long and fifty broad; po- 
pulation 160,000, about equal numbers of 
Greeks and Turks. Constantinople lies five 
or six hundred miles north-east of it, and 
Syria six or seven hundred miles east. It 
was formerly a rich and powerful pH gee 
and is stillremarkable for its delightful cli- 
mate and fertile soil. Oil, corn, fruit trees, 
and vines are among its principal produc- 
tions. The city of Candia, which is also the 
fort and capital of the island, lies on the 
northern coast. : , 

Crete was settled, as it is generally sup- 
posed, by Philistines from Egypt, part ef 
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whom afterwards passed over to Palestine, 
and are called Caphtorim [Gen. x. 14], 
Cherethims [Hzek. xxv. 16], and Cherethites 
{x Sam. xxx. 14; Zeph. ii. 5]. Some sup- 
pose that Crete itself is the Caphtor of the 
Scriptures. [Jer. xlvii. J 

Salmone [Acts xxvii. 7] Was @ cape on 
the eastern extremity of the island; the 
“fair havens [Acts xxvii. 8] was the name 
of a harbour, roads, or anchorage, near 
Lasea, on the southern shore. The apostle, 
sailing from the last-named place to Phoenice 
[Acts xxvii. 12], on the western coast, was 
driven under an island called Clauda [Acts 
xxvii. 16], now Gozzo. 

Paul very likely visited here, and esta- 
blished a Christian church there, which he 
left under the oversight of Titus. [Tit. i. 5.] 

The Cretans were once noted for vicious 
habits. This character was given them by 
many profane historians and one of their 
own nation, who was also a prophet or poet 
(which terms were synonymous among the 
Romans), and who says they were liars, evil 
beasts, and slow bellies, as in Philem. iii. 19. 

Crimson, krim’-son. [Jer.iv. 30. |] A beauti- 
ful variety or shade of red. Stuffs for the 
drapery of Solomon’s temple were em- 
broidered in this colour. [2 Chron. ii. 14, 
iii. 14.) Crimson is a deeper dye than scar- 
let; and hence the force of the figure in Isa, 
i, 18, where the most free and perfect for- 
pune’ is offered to guilt of the deepest 


ye. 

Caispus, Hris'-pus [Curled] [Acts xviii. 
8], was an officer of the Jewishsynagogue at 
Corinth. He and his family were converted 
under Paul’s preaching, and he received the 
ordinance of baptism at the apostle’s hands, 
{x Cor. i. 14. 

Cross, Cruciry, kros, kroo’-se-fi. [Matt. 
xxiii. 34, Xxvii. 32.] Crucifixion is a mode 
of execution of great antiquity, and still 
prevails among the Chinese. It was re- 
garded by the Romans as the basest and 
most ignominiows death, deserved only by 
traitors. [Luke xxiii. 2.] It was an accursed 
death. [Deut. xxi. 23; Gal. iii. 13.] Hence 
the force of the expressions, x Cor. i. 2, 3; 
Philem. ii. 8; Heb. xii. 2, As soonasthe sen- 
tence was pronounced,‘ Thou shalt be eruci- 
fied,” the person was stripped entirely 
naked (or leaving at most a narrow strip 
around the loins), and fastened to a post 
about as high as the waist, and was then 
terribly scourged_ with rods or whips made 
of leather strips [Isa. liii. 5], armed with 
small bits of lead or bone; and often so 
severely as to occasion death. After the 
scourging, the person was compelled to bear 
his own cross to the place of execution. This 
was usually an elevated place without the 
city, and near the highway. 

The criminal was f#stened to the cross by 
four soldiers appointed for the purpose, who 
were allowed the apparel of the sufferer as 
$he poravinite of their office. (Matt, xxvii, 
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35.] Hence the passage, Ps. xxii. 18, id 
taken as prophetic of the mode of death to 
be endured by Christ. : 

Over the cross was commonly placed a writ- 
ing or superscription, indicating the offence 
for which the individual was put to death. 
It was called by the Romans titulus, or the 
title. [John xix. 19, 20,] The same cross 
was never used for two persons, q 

Among the Romans, the prisoner remained 
upon the cross often till his body fell to the 
earth by its own weight ; butinthe province 
of Juda, the Jews were permitted, in obedi- 
ence to the precept of their law [Deut. xxi. 
22, 23], to terminate the sufferings of the 
malefactor before sundown. ‘This was 
effected in various ways: sometimes by set- 
ting fire to the foot of the cross; and at 
others by breaking the leg of the criminal, 
or piercing the body with alance. The ex- 
treme agony of the cross was so great that 
we can scarcely comprehend it. Cicero him- 
self says: ‘‘ The execationer, the covering of 
the head, the-very name of the cross, should 
be removed afar, not only from the body, 
but from the thoughts, the eyes, the ears, of 
Roman citizens; for of all these things, not 
only the actual occurrence and endurance, 
but the very contingency and expectation, 
nay, the mention itself is unworthy of 
a Roman citizen and a free man.” Even 
the judges denominated it ‘* the utmost tor- 
ment, the extremest punishment.” 

The extension of the limbs, just after so 
severe a scourging, and the impossibility of 
making the slightest change or motion 
without occasioning suffering rather than 
relieving it; the piercing of the hands and 
feet, inthe parts most susceptible of acute 
and agonizing pain; the exposure of the 
wounded and lacerated flesh to the action 
of the sun and air, hour after hour; the loss 
of blood, and the sense of indignity and 
contempt, which, inour Saviour’s case, was 
the most bitter, malicious, and unsparing 
that can be conceiyed: all conspired to 
make, to the very last degree, a death of 
pain, Often the strength of the malefactor 
lingered for three days, and even longer, 
Hence the surprise of Pilate, Mark xy. 44. 

The cross is often used figuratively for 
those reproaches, self-denials, and sacrifices 
which the true followers of Christ must be 
expected to ‘endure, if they faithful 
maintain their profession, [Matt. xvi. 24:] . 

Crown. [2 Kings xi.12.] Anciently the 
crown or diadem was only a head-band 
(Ezek. xvi. 12], or a riband or fillet, made of 
silk or linen, surrounding the head, and - 
probably connected behind. [Hxod. xxviii, 
36, 37, xxix. 6.] We find it represented on 
ancient medals. Newly married persong 
of both sexes wore crowns. [Compare Song 
of §. iii, rz with Ezek. xvi. Ber It was 
usually a badge of royalty or princely dis. 
tinction. It was sometimes of pure sold, 
aad was worn by kings [2 xxiii, x3 
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Matt. xxvii. 29], and sometimes in battle. 
P Sam. i. ro, xii, 30.) The weight, in the 
ast passage, denotes the value, and not the 
gravity of the crown. Afterwards the shape 
and size were changed, and costly orna- 
ments appended to it. [2 Sam. xii. 30.} It 
was worn by queens. [HEsth. i. 17.) It 
was customary for a king to wear as man 
crowns as he had kingdoms. [Reyv. xix. 12.} 
The word is figuratively used by the sacred 
writers to denote honour [Proy. xii. 4], 
Laon (lam. v. 16], eternal life, and 
lessedness [zr Pet. v. 4]. The inscription 
on the crown of the high priest [Exod. 
Xxxix. 30] was significant of his sacred 
office and functions. Such inscriptions 
have sometimes been placed on the crowns 
of princes and heroes, to indicate some 
splendid action or service. In Rey. xvii. 5, 
allusion seems to be made to the crown of 
the Jewish high priest, whose raiment is 
aescribed by having the colours and orna- 
ments of the sacred vestments. It is said 
that the word mysterium (mystery) was 
formerly engraven on the papal crown, and 
was erased in the time of Julius ITT. 

Crust, kroose. [x Kings xvii. 12.] A 
gmzll vessel for liqnids, used by the Jews. 

Orystat, Eris‘-tal, [Ezek i. 22.] The 
Scriptures use this term to denote what is 
now known as rock crystal—one of the 
most beautiful of precious stones—per- 
fectly transparent, and resembling the 
purest glass. It is ranked with gold in 
yalue, Job. xxviii. 17, and its transparency 
1s alluded to in Rev. iv. 6, xxi. 11, XXii. 1. 
In the passage in Ezekiel, first above cited, 
reference may be had to the peculiar 
dazzlirg effect of light refiected from the 
surface of. crystal. The same word which 
is translated crystal in some passages, is 


‘translated frost, Gen. xxxi. 40; Job xxxvii. 


10; Jer. XxXxvi. 30, and ice, Job. vi. 16, 
XXXViil. 29 ; Ps. exlvii. 17. 

Cucxoo, kuk'-koo. (Ley. xi. 16.] There is 
some uncertainty whether the bird known 
to us by this name was the unclean bird 
nrentioned in this verse. The prevailing 
opinion is that it was what we call the 
sea-mew, or gull. 

Cucumwsrr, kou’-kum-ber, [Num. xi. 5.] 
A garden vegetable well known in this 
country. Cucumbers, melons, and onions 
are now among the leading productions of 
Egypt; and the first is found in many 
varieties, some of which are highly valued 
for their medicinal properties; and others 
are much larger and more palatable, re- 
froshing, and wholesome, as a melon, than 
the same fruit is among us. 

These plants grow in the open country ; 
and, to protect the fruit from thieves and 
beasts, a mound is erected in a central 
place, overlooking the plantation, with a 
gmall hut for shelter of the guard. For 
two or three months, this poor watchman 
faliils bis painful trust, through stcrms and 
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tempests ; and we find in Isa, i, 8, a striking 
allusion to this custom, The prophet likens 
the city of Jerusalem, figuratively called 
the daughter of Zion (see Zron), standing 
alone in the midst of desolation, and itself 
soon to yield to its enemies, to a cottage, or 
temporary shed, in which the person was 
sheltered who guarded a vineyard when 
the grapes were ripening, or the same kind 
of structure put up for the same purpose in 
a field of cucumbers. As soon as the fruits 
were gathered, these booths or ‘lodges’ 
were abandoned. In like manner, the great 
capital stood for a momentary purpose, but 
soon, like them, was to be-destroyed and 
removed. Thir prophecy was fulfilled in the 
various calam*jes of Jerusalem, especially 
when the Je is were taken captive to 
Babylon. [2 fhron, xxxvi.19.] A similar 
illustration is employed in Job xxvii. 18. 

Cumin, kum’-min. [Matt. xxiii. 23.] A 
herb abounding in Syria, which produces 
aromatic seeds. In Isaiah xxyiil. 25-27, 
reference is made to the manner of sowing 
and threshing it. The same method is 
observed in Malta at this day. 1t was one 
of the things of less consequence which the 
Pharisees strictly tithed. 

Cur, kup. [1 Kings vii. 26.] The horns 
of animals were anciently used by some 
nations as drinkiug-vessels; but the Jews 
had cups and goblets at a very early period 
[Gen, xliy. 2], though they used horns for 
anointing-oil. [2 Sam. xvi. 13.] Some of 
their ee were highly ornamented. [z Kings 
Vii. 26. ‘¢ 

The figurative use of this word in the 
Scriptures is frequent. Generally, however, 
it represents the blessings or the judgments 
of heaven, or the allotments of God’s provi- 
dence, [Ps. xxiii. 5, lxxy. 8, cxvi. 13; Isa. 
li. 17-22; compare Jer. xxv. 15, and li. 7, 
with Rey. xiv. 10, and xvi. 19.] The suffer- 
ings of our Saviour are also represented b 
a similar figure. [Matt. xx. 22, and xxyl. 


39. 

Cursn, kurss, [Gen. xxvii. 12.] In the 
scriptural use it is the opposite of bless, and 
is often so contrasted. [Deut. xxvii. and 
xxyilii.] (See Buzss.) To curse is to im- 

recate evil upon any one. ([Gen. ix. a5; 
Jompare Gen. xxvii. 12; Neh. xiii. 2; Matt. 
v. 44; John vii. 49; and Jas. iii. 9.] The 
curses which are recorded in the Bible ag 
being pronounced by Noah, Moses, Joshua, 
and others, are not to be regarded as the 
effects of passion or revenge. They were 
either pronounced under the immediate in- 
fluence of God’s Spirit, or are to be viewed 
as only predictions of evil, uttered in the 
form of imprecation, 

The curse of the ground, and of the sam 
pent [Gen. iii. 14-17], is to bo regarded aa 
the doom or judgment of God upon them. 

The curse of the law is the sentence of. 


‘condemnation which it pronounces on tha 


trausgressera [Gal, ili, x0], and from whwk 
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Christ redeems us by being madea curse for 
us. [Gal. iii. x3, compare Rom, vil. x; and 
Gal. iii. x3 with Rom. v.16, and 2 Cor. ii. 


7a curse, in an evil or blasphemous sense, 
is to affirm or deny anything with thought- 
less orrash imprecations of divine vengeance. 
[Matt. xxvi. 74. 

Cusu, kush. d 
person.) The eldest son of Hara, and father 
of Nimrod. : ; 

Cusz. (A place.) Itis believed there are 
three distinct countries mentioned in the 
Bible under this name: one of them was 

srobably the same with Midian, [Compare 

xod, ii, 16-21, Num. xii, 1.] Cuth, or 
Cutha [zs Kings xvii. 24-30], was evidently, 
from the connection, a province of Assyria ; 
and Cush is the marginal reading for 
Ethiopia, in Gen ii. 13; Hab. iii. 7, and else- 
where. (See Erutoria.) 

CxmpBars, sim/-bals. [x Chron. xvi. 5.] 
There is an instrument of music now common 
in the east, which consists of metallic plates, 
about the size of a dollar, two of which are 
held in each hand, one upon the thumb, and 
the other upon the middle finger, and, being 
struck together skilfully, make an agreeable 
found. Some have described the cymbals as 
two broad convex plates of brass, the con- 
cussion of which produced a shrill piercing 
sound, like clattering, rather than tinkling. 
[z Cor. xiii. 1. ] 

Cypress, si/-press. [Isa. xliv.14.] A tall 
evergreen, the wood of which is heavy, 
aromatic, and remarkably durable.  Iis 
foliage is dark and gloomy, and its form 
close and pyramidal. Coffins were made 
of it in the east, and the mummy-cases of 
Egypt are found at this day of the cypress- 
wood. The timber has been known to suffer 
no decay by the lapse of gleyen hundred 
years. It was used and cultivated for idol 
timber, though some have thought that 
a species of oak was intended in the passage 
from Isaiah. 

Cyprus, si/-prus, [Acts iv. 36.] A large, 
fertile, and salubrious island of the Mediter- 
ranean. It is of a triangular form, two hun- 
dred miles long, and sixty in its greatest 
breadth. Some suppose it to be the same 
with Chittim. [Num. xxiv. 24; Dan. xi. 30.] 
The chief productions of Cyprus are, as for- 
merly, wines, oil, honey, and wool. Itisa 
famous place in mythological history, and 
was distinguished for the licentiousness of 
its inhabitants. 

Salamis [Acts xiii. 5] was the principal 
city, and was situated on the eastern coast ; 
and Paphos [Acts xiii. 6] was another large 
town on the opposite extremity of the island, 
which is now called Paphos, or Bafia. 

Cxreny, si-re!-nee. [Acts xi. 20.] A pro- 
vince and city of Libya. There was anciently 
@ Phoenician colony called Dyrenaica, or 
“Libya about Cyrene.” [Acts ii, zo.] It 
Was in the north of Africa, west of Egypt, 
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and comprised five cities ; one of which waa 
Cyrene. (See Lyzia.) The ancient city of 
Cyrene is now calied Cyreune, Cairoan, or 
Cayran, and lies in ‘he dominion of Tripoli. 
This district. of the ea tth has lately occasioned 
much interestamong the Italian and French 
eographers. 

S Cieut numbers of Jews resided here, 
att. xxvii. 32; Mark xv. 21; Luke xxiii, 
26.] Some of the Cyren. ans were among the 
earliest Christians [Acts xi, 20]; and one of 
them, it is supposed, was a preacher at 
Antioch. [Acts xiii. 1.] _ We find also, 
that among the most viclent opposers of 
Christianity were the Cyrenians, who had 
a place of worship at Jerusalem. [Acts 
vi. 9. 

Heth si-re'-ni-us [One who Governs] 
[Luke ii. 2], became the governor or pro- 
consul of Syria, eight or ten years after the 
birth of our Saviour. The taxing or enrol- 
ment which led Joseph and Mary to go up 
to Bethlehem, is said to have been ‘‘first 
made when Cyrenius was governor of Syria.”” 
Various constructions of this passage have 
been proposed to remove the supposed chro- 
nological difficulty. We have no doubt of 
the historical truth of the statement, what- 
ever perplexity may attend it. If there is 
nothing in profane history to corroborate it, 
neither is there anything to contradict it. 
It may be that Cyrenius was associated in 
the government of Syria during the progress 
of the eprolment, and had, in some sense, 
the superintendence of it. It may be that 
the enrolment was made atone period, and 
the levy of taxes (of which that enrolment 
was the basis) was not made till asubsequent 
period. We know thatsucht Ax was im- 
posed, and occasioned great popalar discon- 
tents. [Acts v. 37.] And it may be also 
that the phraseology employed by the sacred. 
writer is susceptible of a construction which 
would remove every difficulty, though critics 
are not agreed in suchaconstruction. At 
any rate, the occurrence of such passages is 
strong presumptive evidence of the truth of 
the narrative; for it would have been an 
easy matter to avoid all appearance‘of diffi- 
culty, if the cbject of the writers had been 
simply to make a book that should be 
believed. 

Cyrus, si/-rvs. [The Sun.] [Isa. xly. 2.] 
A prince, statesman, and conqueror, of 
great renown, and an instrument or agent 
employed by Jehovah in the execution of His 
designs of merey towards the Jews. [Isa, 
x1ll. Mv. Xxi. xliv. 28, xly. xlvii; Jer. xxy. 
12, li, 54; Dan. vii. yiii.] The early life of 
Cyrus is involved in obscurity. It is gene. 
rally agreed that he was the son of Cambeses, 
king of Persia. His chief biographers, 
Xenophon and Herodotus, present his history 
and exploits in very different aspects. His 
conquests extended over all western Asia, 
but the most brilliant of them was that of 
Babylon, which took place 2, c, 536, Atted 
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this event, he ordered a return of the Jews, 
who had been seventy years in captivity, to 
their own land, and furnished them very 
liberally with the means of rebuilding their 
temple, 


D. 


DanEgatn, dab'-e-rath Sheep-walk.] 
| Josh. xix. 12; r Chron. vi. 72.] A town on 
the borders of {ssachar and Zebulon. The 
description of the sacred historian leaves it 
uncertain to which tribe it belonged, and 
perhaps there was a town of this name in 
each tribe; and according to the most 
authentic modern maps such was the fact. 
It was situated on the Plain of Jezreel, at 
the foot of Mount Tabor, and probably where 
modern travellers have found the village of 
Dabria, or Debora, or Dabury. 

Dagon, da’-gon. [Little Fish.] [x Sam. 
v.2.] This was the name of a celebrated 
idol of the Philistines, worshipped at Gaza 
[Judg. xvi. 23], at Ashdod [z Sam. y. 1-3], 
at Beth-dagon (the house or temple of 
Dagon), in the bounds of Judah [Josh. xv. 
41], in a town of Asher [ Josh. xix. 27], and 
elsewhere. There are various opinions as to 
the appearance of this idol; but it is usually 
fepresented with the head, hands, and face 
of aman, and the body like that of a fish. 
The name-was probably derived from dag, 
signifying a large fish. The fall and de- 
struction of this idol, when the ark was 
brought into the same apartment with it, is 
one of themostremarkable passages of Jewish 
history; and we are told that the rnins of the 
temple of Dagon at Gaza, which was pulled 
down by Samson, are still visible. 

DatmanutuHa, the Parts of, dal-ma-nu'-tha 
[Mark viii. 10; Matt. xv. 39], or Tax Coasts 
or Maepata, as Matthew describes it in his 
account of the same transaction, were pro- 
bably small towns on the shores of Tiberias ; 
and the vicinity of either of them would 
embrace the same district of country. 

Datmatra, dal-may’-shya, [2 Tim. iv. 10.] 
Originally part of Illyricum, but at present 
a province of Austria, lying on the north- 
east coast of the Adriatic shore, or Gulf of 
Venice. The towns on the coast are in- 
habited chiefly by Catholics, who speak 
Italian: The inhabitants of the interior are 
of the Greek Church. It. is supposed, from 
the passage above cited, that the gospel was 
planted here by Titns. (See Innyrrcv.) 

Damascus, da-mas'-kus. [Activity.] [Gen. 
xv. 2.] The capital of ancient Syria, for 
three centuries the residence of the Syrian 
kings, and the oldest city which now exists. 
Its modern name is El-shams. _ It is situated 
onthe River Baradi, about two hundred miles 
south of Antioch, and a hundred and twenty 
north-east of Jerusalem. The country around 
it, within a circuit of twenty or thirty miles, 
fa well watered, and exceedingly fertile. 
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The city itself is about two miles in length, 
and surrounded by a wall. The streets are 
narrow, but well paved; arditis said ‘hat 
one of them, which runs through the breadth 
of the city and suburbs, from_two to three 
miles, is still called Straight. [Acts ix. rr.] 
The surrounding country is so beautiful in 
scenery, and so rich in soil, that the Orientals 
regard it as a paradise on earth; and such 
is its commanding situation, that one of the 
Roman emperors called it the Eye ofthe Hast, 
It is said that when Mohammed viewed the 
city from a distant elevation, he was so 
much enchanted with the prospect, that he 
would not enter it; say‘ng that there was 
but one heaven for man, and he was deter- 
mined not to have his upon earth. 

The first notice we have of Damascus, in 
the Old Testament history, is that it was the 
residence of E!leazer, Abraham’s steward. 
David, at Damascus, defeated the Syrian 
army (which came to succour an ally) with 
a loss of twenty-two thousand men; after 
which the Syrian nation became tributary to 
Israel; and David ‘‘ put garrisons in Syria 
of Damascus,” or in Syria, of which Da- 
mascus was the capital. After this, we find 
many of the most interesting passages of 
history and prophecy connected with Syria 
and its splendid capital. [1 Kings xi. 24, 
Xv. 18; 2 Kings xiv. 25-28, xvi.g; Isa. ix. 
r1.] Since a.». 1517, it has been under the 
Turkish dominion, and is the capital of one 
of their pashaliks; hence called the Pashalik 
of Damascus. 

Dan, dan. [Judge.] [Gen. xxx. 6.] The 
fifth son of Jacob. The prediction uttered 
by Jacob respecting Dan, Gen. xlix. 16, 17, 
is variously interpreted. Itis probable that 
the elevation of his tribe to an equai rank 
with the others, notwithstanding he was 
born of a concubine, was foretold in v. 16; 
and the residue of the prediction may allude 
to the subtle and crafty disposition of his 
descendants. Indeed, we know that Samson 
(who was among the most noted of them) 
was remarkably successful in stratagem 
(Judg. xiv. xv.]; and perhaps the same 
trait was characteristic of their tribe. [Judg. 
Xviii. 26, 27.] 

Day, Tribe of. [Exod. xxxi.6.] This tribe 
had its portion between the possessions of 
Judah and Ephraim on one side, and bo- 
tween Benjamin and the sea-shore on the 
other. They were never in quiet possession 
of their province [compare Josh. xix. 43, 
Judge. i. 34, 35, and: xviii. 1; 1 Sam. v. 10, 
2 Kings i. oi and were much annoyed by 
the native inhabitants. Their tract was 


| pleasant and fertile, though abounding with 


winding vales and bluff hills; but it was by 
far the smallest portion [Josh. xix. 47; Judg. 
xviii. x], and hence they sought some place 
for the planting of a colony. To this end_ 
they sent five of their most Pred peat 
men to explore the country ; and they foun 

a place on the northern frontier, called 
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Eaish [Judg. xviii. 7], or Leshem [Josh. 
six. 47], which seemed easy of acquisition, 
and in every respect suited to their purpose. 
[Judg. xviii. 1o.] They accordingly took 
measures at once to obtain it; and a very 
succinct and interesting history of the pro- 
ceeding is given us by the sacred historian. 
The place was captured and destroyed by 
fire; but the Danites rebuilt it, and called it 
Dan. 

Day, Town of. The town of Dan was 
built up as mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph. It lay at the northern extremity of 
the land of Israel, in the tribe of Naphtahi, 
at the foot of Mount Lebanon, near the 
source of the Jordan; and, as some suppose, 
gave the name to that river (Jor, the spring). 
The town was captured by the king of 
Assyria. [1 Kings xv. 20.] It was here 
that Jeroboam established the worship of 
one of the gélden calves [1 Kings xii. 20; 
Amos viii. 14], though idolatry prevailed 
there before Jeroboam introduced it. [Judg. 
xviii. 17-19, 24-31.] Itseems to have been a 
place of some cc1nmercial importance [Hzek. 
xxvii. r9]; avd, being a border town, is fre- 
quently the sulject of prophecy. (Jer. iv. 
15, Vili. 16.] Probably the word Dan [Gen. 
xiv. 14] was inserted for Laish by Hzra, or 
some other collector of the Jewish Scriptures, 
a3 Hebron is for Kirjath-Arba; for it is 
certain that neither Dan nor Hebron were 
known to Moses by those names. 

Danez. [Ps. exlis. 3.] The Jewish dances 
were generally expressions of religious joy 
and gratitude; sometimes they were prac- 
tised in honour of a conqueror [J udg. Xi. 34 ; 
zx Sam. xviii. 6, 7], and sometimes on occa- 
sions of domestic joy. [Jer. xxxi. 4, 13; 
Luke xy. 25.] In the religious service, the 
timbrel was employed to direct the dance; 
and it was led by some individual, whom 
the rest followed with measured step and 
Geyotional songs. Thus David is supposed 
to have led sucha band. [Ps. cl. 4, 5; see 
also Exod. xv. 20; Judg. xxi. 20-23.] Tn- 
dividuals often expressed feelings of joy in 
the same way. [Luke vi. 23; Acts iii. 8.] 

Dancing was doubtless known from a very 
early period, as a mere worldly amusement. 
(Job. xxi. 11-15; Mark vi. 22.] It is worthy 
of remark, however, that the mingling of 
males and females, which is s0 common in 
modern dances, was unknown to the Jews; 
unless, as it has been well observed, a pre- 
tedent may be found in the scene of idolatrous 
confusion and madness when the children 
of Israel bowed the:nselves before the image 
of acalf. [Hxod. xxxii. 6, 19.] 

Danixt, dan'-yel. [God’s iodgen [Ezek. 
xiv. 14.] The name of a distinguished 
prophet, wluse history is given us with un- 
usual minuteness, lea was a descendant of 
the family of David, and, while quite a youth, 
was carried among the Jewish captives to 
Chaldea. He was there instructed in the 
language sad arts of the Chaldeans, and, 
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with three other Jewish youths was aps 
pointed to be trained specially for the royal 
service, and to reside in the palace. [Dan. 
i. 1-4.) He was very early distinguished 
for his piety and wisdom, as we ae informed 
by a contemporary writer [IMzok. xiv. 14, 20, 
xxviii. 3], and was ultimately raised to a 
very exalted station in the court of the king 
of Babylon. Daniel interpreted several re- 
markable dreams which the king had; and 
was himself favoured with repeated visions, 
in which were disclosed to him some of the 
most important and interesting events; 
some of which are yet to take place. Itis 
uncertain where Daniel died, though it is 
generally supposed that it was in some part 
of Chaldea. 

DanzeEt, Book of, is the twenty-seventh in 
the order of the books of the Old Testament. 
It is a mixture of history and prophecy, and 
contains (especially the last six chapters) 
the most extraordinary and comprehensive 
predictions that are to be found in the pro- 
phetical writings. So explicit are they re- 
specting the advent of the Messiah, that the 
Jews are unwilling to admit their geauine- 
ness, 

Dartus, da-ri’-us. [Compeller.] [Ezra 
iv. 5.] There are several princes of this 
name in ancient history. The one who is 
distinguished as the Median [Dan. v. 31], 
or Mede [Dan. xi. 1], or Astyages by the 
apocryphal writers, was the successor of 
Belshazzar. [Dan. vy. 30, 3r.] Another was 
the iast of the Persian kings, who adopted 
this name on his accession to the throne. 
Alexander the Great conquered him, and 
ended the Persian monarchy; thus fulfilling 
the prophecies of Daniel. [Dan. ii. 39, 40, 
vii. 5, 6, viii. 5, 6, 20-22.) A third prinege of 
this name was the sonof Hystaspes. It was 
under his reign that the Jews returned to 
Jerusalem, and renewed the work of res 
building the Temple. The city of Babylon, 
dissatisfied with some of the edicts of Cyrus, 
revolted; and Darius, after a siege of nearly 
two years, in which the prophecy of Isa. 
xlvii. 7-9 was literally fulfilled, obtained 
possession of the city by a base stratagem, 
though historians speak of it as an heroic 
sacrifice. Herodotus tells us that Darius 
ordered the hundred gates of brass to be 
taken away. (Jer. li. 58.] 

Datuan. (See Koran.) 

Davin, da’-vid [Beloved] [1 Sam. xvi. 
13] was the son of Jesse, of the tribe of 
Judah. He was born in Bethlehem, ».o. 
1085, and was, both in his prophetical and 
regal character, an eminent type of the 
Messiah. While he was employed as a 
shepherd in his father’s fields, God sent 
Samuel to Bethlehem, with instructions to 
anoint David as king of Israel, in the placa 
of Saul, who had incurred the divine dise 
ce) and was therefore to be deposed, 

e was then abont twenty-two years old, 
He did not succeed at once to the throng 
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but first became Saul’s armour-bearer. [x 
Sam. xvi. 14-23.] Then he retired to Beth- 
lehem, but soon appeared as the champion 
of the Israelites, against Goliath, a famous 
giant of the Philistines, whom he slew. [1 
Sam. xvii.] This victory greatly advanced 
his reputation, and secured him a high 

lace in the court and camp of the king. 
n this situation he formed a friendship 
with Jonathan, the king’s son, which is 
memorable for its strength and sacredness. 
{x Sam. xviii. -5.] Soon, however, Saul 
found that his own fame was likely to be 
eclipsed by that of the young man from 
Bethlehem ; he became jealous of him, and 
from that time to the end of his own life 

ursued him with a most malignant hostility 

1 Sam. xviii, ro-11], and he even gave his 
daughter Michal in marriage to him, with 
the secret hope that she would prove a 
suare to him. 

After a scries of military successes, in 
which his wisdom and valour were con- 
apicuous, and after several narrow escapes 
from the malice of the king, which are 
minutely detailed by the sacred historian, 
and which David himself celebrates in his 
Psalms, he at length received succours from 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, at least 
snfficient to protect himself in hisexile. [1 
Chron. xii.] This only rendered Saui still 
more implacable, for he regarded it as an 
open act of rebellion, and persecuted him 
with increased malignity. Two or three 
times the king was completely at David’s 
mercy, but he forbore to take his life. [1 
Bam. xxiv. xxyi.] 

In process of time, Jonathan and his two 
brothers were killed, in a battle with the 
Philistines, on Mount Gilboa [1 Sam. xxxi.; 
2 Sam, i.j; and Saul, finding himself de- 
feated, and his army completely routed, fell 
upon his own sword and died. Then David, 
by divine direction, removed to Hebron, 
where the chief men of Judah met him, and 
offered him the government of their tribe, 
which he accepted, and administered it for 
upwards of seven years; but at the end of 
that period, and when every other claim to 
the throne had been extinguished, David 
ascended the throne of Israel, for which he 
had long before been designated. Soon 
after he assumed the government he ob- 
tained possession of Jerusalem, reduced the 
fortress which the Jebusites had maintained, 
and established the seat of his government 
there. Under his wise and liberal policy, 
the place was greatly enlarged; magnificent 
edifices rose up on every side; fortifications 
were erected, and the ark, which had been 
before without a fixed abode, was brought 
into the new city with religious ceremonies 

eculiarly joyful and solemn, Thence- 
‘orward, Jerusalem became the capital of 
the kingdom, the residence of the royal 
family, and, more than all, the city of God. 
(Ps. xiviii. a; Matt. v.35.] To it the tribes 
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repaired from every quarter of the land ta 
celebrate their annual festivals; and ita 
growth in population, wealth, and splendour 
was very rapid. 

David now formed the design of building 
a magnificent temple for the worship of 
Jehovah, to take the place of the tevernacle, 
which was but a temporary and moveable 
structure. He was informed, however, by 
God’s direction, that this service would be 
reserved for his son Solomon. 

After several contests with the nations 
that bordered on Israel, in which David was 
uniformly victorious, there broke ont a war 
with the Ammonites (see AMMoNtITES), during 
the progress of which David fell into those 
most aggravated sins, murder and adul- 
tery, which brought disgrace and distress on 
his family and government, and involved 
him in trouble during the remnant of his 
days. [2 Sam. xii. 9.] His domestic peace 
was destroyed by the sin of Amnon and 
Tamer. Then came. the cruel and unnatural 
rebellion of Absalom, which compelled tke 
king to flee from his capital, and exile him- 
self, to avoid being cut off by a parricidal 
hand. Then the death of Absalom, though 
it brought relief to the kingdom, inflicted a 
deep wound on the father’s heart. ‘he iu- 
surrection under Sheba, and the murder cf 
Amasa by Joab, followed in quick succea- 
sion. And, to close the melancholy cata- 
logue, came the terrible judgment which ho 
brought upon himself and the nation by 
numbering the people, for some purpose 
which was sinful in the sight of God, 
though not explained to us. David was 
now seventy years old, and had reigned 
forty years over the tribe of Judh, and 
thirty-three over the whole kingdom of 
Israel. Just before his death, his son 
Adonijah made a bold attempt to usurp 
the throne; but his purpose was defeated, 
and to secure the kingdom against any 
pretender, David resigned the crown to 
Solomon: put into his*hands the plan and 
model of the Temple, and the treasure he 
had accumulated for the erection of it; 
summoned the influential men of the nation, 
and delivered his farewell address. Andthen, 
in the year B.0. 1014, exchanged, as we have 
every reason to believe, a corruptible crown 
for an incorruptible one, and a state of 
severe probation and discipline for tha 
glory and blessedness of the heavenly worid. 

The term David is sometimes applied te 
the Messiah. [Exek. xxxiv. 23, 24; Hos. 
iii 


Wien David is spoken of as “the man 
after God’s own heart” [x Sam. xiii. 14; 
Acts xiii. 22], reference is obviously intended 
to his general character and conduct, and 
not to every particular instance of it, Ashe 
was human, he was imperfect; and when 
he sinned God punished him, and that with’ 
great severity. But he was remarkable for 
his devotion to God’s service, and he kept 
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himself from idols. He established the go- 
vernment of Israel, and extended its domi- 
nions to the full extent of the promise to 
Abraham, and left a compact and united em- 
ire, stretching from Egypt to Lebanon, and 
Fon the Euphrates to the Mediterranean, 
His Psalms place him among the most emi- 
nent of prophets and holy men. It hasbeen 
well said, that in sublimity and tenderness 
of expression, in loftiness and purity of re- 
ligious sentiment, they are without parallel. 
Whey embody the universal language of 
religions emotion. The sonys which cheered 
the solitudes of Engedi, oranimated the He- 
brews, as they wound along the glens or hill 
eides of Judea, have been repeated for ages, 
in almost every part of the habitable world ; 
in the remotest islands of the ocean ; among 
the forests of America, and the deserts of 
Africa. How many hearts have they soft- 
ened, purified, consoled, and exalted, by 
the deep devotional fervour they have 
kindled, and the views of the divine wisdom, 
holiness, and love to which they have led! 
Day. [Gen.i5.] The natural day consists 
of twenty-four hours, or one revolution of 
the earth around upon itsaxis. Three hun- 
dred and sixty-five of such revolutions make 
2 year, or one revolution of the earth around 
thesun. The artificial day is the time dur- 
ing which the sun is above the horizon. 
Both these uses of the term occur, Gen.i. 5. 
The civil day is reckoned differently by dif- 
ferent nations: some from sunrise to sun- 
rise; others from sunset to sunset; others 
still from noon to noon, or from midnight 
to midnight. The Jewish day is reckoned 
from evening to evening. Their sabbath, or 
seventh, beginning on what we call Friday, at 
sunset, and ending on what wecall Saturday, 
at sunset. [Exod. xii. 18; Lev. xxiii. 32.] This 
mode of reckoning days was not uncommon 
in other eastern nations. Some have con- 
ager that this computation was esta- 
plished after the children of Israelleft Egypt, 
in order to distinguish them in this, as in ail 
other respects, from the surrounding nations 
whose tay commenced in honour of their 
chief god, the sun, at the time of his rising, 
If we suppose this was the origin of the 
practice, it was not confined to the Jews, but 
extended to the Pheenicians, Numidians, and 
pthers. The day was originally divided into 
morning, noon, and night. The word day, 
in John xi. 9, is used in contradistinction 
from night or darkness. The term hour is 
first introduced into the sacred writings 
Dan. iii. 6, but itis very doubtful whether 
any definite term is denoted by it. In our 
Saviour’s time the division of the day into 
twelve hours was known. [John xi. 9.] In 
most civilized countries the day begins at 
midnight. The word day is often used by 
the sacred writers to denote an indefinite 
time. [Gen. ii. 4; Isa. xxii. 5; Acts xvii. 31.] 
Bo also it may be remarked that the term 
three eo and three nights,” Matt. xii. 40, 
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a 
denotes the same space of time as ““thres 
days.” [Matt. xxvii. 63, 64. ] 

Daysman. [Job. ix. 33.] An arbitrator, or 
person to judge between contending parties. 

Dayspring, [Job. xxxviii. 12; Lukei. 78.] 
The first dawning of light. [Compare Isa. 
lx. 1,2, and Rev. xxii. 16. f 

Day-Srar, or Mornina-Srar [2 Pet. i. 19], 
in the figurative language of the apostle, 1s 
supposed to mean the light which shines on 
the soul of the believer, and cheers him with 
the expectation of 2 perfect day of holiness 
and joy. 

Deacon, de’-kn.[z Tim. iii. 10.] This name 
as a title of office, was first given to ‘‘seven 
men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost 
and wisdom,’’ who were appointed over the 
business of serving tables, in order that the 
apostles might be at liberty to give them- 
selves continually to prayer,and the ministry 
of the word, They were set apart by prayer 
and the laying on of the apostles’ hands, 
[Acts vi. 1-4.] The qualifications and duties 
of deacons are particularly set forth in Acts 
vi. 1-6, andi Tim. iii. 8-12. The female 
ministers, or deaconesses, were probably 
employed in attending upon those of their 
own sex, in some of the same offices and 
duties which the deacons performed for their 
brethren. 

Dexnir,de’-ber, (Inner Sanctuary), Kirsatrn- 
sn-PHER [Judg.i. 11], or KersatH-Sannea, 
{Josh. xv. 49]; a stronghold of the sons of 
Anak, which was conquered by Joskua 
[Josh. x. 38, 39], and assigned to the tribe of 
Judah. It was afterwards recaptured by 
the Canaanites, and again subdued by the 
Israelites under Othniel. [Josh. xv. 15-17. ] 
Ii afterwards became a city of the Levites. 
[Josh xxi. 15.] There was another town of 
this name among the possessions of Gad, 
east of the Jordan [Josh. xiii. 26], and athird 
on the border of Judah and Benjamin. 
[Compare Josh. xiii. 26, and xv. 7.] 

Dexporan, deb’-o-rah. [Bee. |] [Judg.iv.4.J A 
woman of eminent wisdom and holiness 
(called a prophetess), and a judge of the 
people of Israel. She was the wife of Lapi- 
doth (though some think the passage should 
read, ‘“‘a woman of Lapidoth”’), and had her 
judgment-seat under a palm tree, which is 
hence called by her name. [Judg. iv. 5.] 
Israel was suffering at that time a most op= 
pressive bondage under Jabin, a Canaan- 
itish king, to which they were doomed in 
consequence of their sin. Deborah, by divine 
direction, called upon Barak, who had pro- 
bably signalized himself in some wry. and 
cominanded, as from God, to station himself 
upon Mount Tabor, with a prescribed num- 
ber of men, and she would see to it that 
Sisera, the commander of the tyrant’s army, 
should be there, and should fall into 
Barak’s hands. Barak engaged to undertake 
the enterprise, if Deborah would accompany 
him. To this she consented; intimating, 
| however, that if she went, the honour of the 
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victory would be hers, and not his ; and that 
Sisera would bo regarded as having fallen 
a the hands of a woman. [Judg. ix. 54.] 
he two armies met, and the event was as 
Deborah predicted. Sisera fled, though his 
army was cut off, and every man slain. The 
triumphal song composed or dictated by 
Deborah on that occasion is regarded as a 
= ecimen of Oriental poetry. (See Barax, 
ABEL, 

Dexsoran. [Gen. xxxv.8.] The name of 
Rebekah’s nurse, who died and was buried 
near Bethel. 

Drcapouts, de-kap'-o-lis. [Ten Cities.] 
(Matt. iv. 25.] Usually described as a pro- 
vince or canton of Judea, within the half 
tribe of Manasseh, east of the Jordan; but 
probably the name is applied to ten detached 
cities of Persia, that might have been united 
insome alliance or confederacy, not extend- 
ing to the residue of the district within which 
they were situated. Geographers generally 
agree that Scythopolis was the chief of these 
Cities, and was the only one of them west of 
the Jordan; that Hippo, Gadara, Dion, 
Pelea, Geresa, Philadelphia, and Raphana, 
were seyen of the remaining nine; and the 
other two were either Kanathaand Capitolias 
or Damascus and Otopas. These cities were 
inhabited chiefly by foreigners (Greeks) in 
the days of our Saviour, and not by Jews. 
Hence the keeping of swine by the Gerge- 
genes [ Matt. viii. 30-33], which was forbidden 
by the Jewish law. 

Devan, de’-dan. [Low Land.] [Jer. xxv. 
a5, xlix.8; Ezek. xxv. 13.] <A district of 
Arabia Petra, south of Idumza, or Edom, 
settled by the descendants of Dedan, son of 
Jokshan, son of Abraham and Kefurah. 
(Gen. xxv. 3.] 

Depan. A country of Arabia, on the 
Persian Gulf, which traded with Tyre in 
ivory and ebony. [Iizek. xxv. 13, xxvii. 
15-20, XXXviii. 13.] It was inhabited by the 
posterity of Dedan, son of Raamah [Gen. x. 

, son of Cush; and long after the ruin of 

e there was a city Daden in this region, 
which carried on an extensive trade, part of 
which was in those articles mentioned by 
Ezekiel. The location of these places is un- 
certain. The Dedanim [Isa. xxi. 13], or 
Dodanim [Gen. x. 4], were probably the 
people of Dedan. vA 

Deproatz, Depication. [Num. vii. 84; 
2 Sam. viii. x1.] A religious ceremony, by 
which any person, place, or thing is set 
apart for the service of God, or to some 
sacred use. [HExcd. xl; Num. vii.; 1 Kings 
viii.; Ezra vi.; Neh. xii] Cities, walls, 
gates, and private houses were thus dedi- 
cated. The practice of consecration was 
very common among the Jews, and was 
suited to the peculiar dispensation under 
which they lived. The persons, places, and 
things consecrated were, however, for the 


most part designed to serve as patterns, 
examples, or shadows of better things in } 
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reserve; things made plain in the clear light 
of Christianity. 

Drpication, Feast of the. 
TION.) 

Deritx, [Lev. xi. 44.] Under the Jewish 
law, many blemishes of person and conduct 
were regarded as defilements or pollutions, 
rendering those upon whom they were found 
unclean, and subjecting them, for the time 
being, to many civil and religious disabilis 
ties. [Mark vii. 2.] The term is most fre« 
quently used in a figurative sense. 

Deere. [Ps. cxx., title.] This word is 
used to signify rank or station. [Ps. lxii. 9.] 
The phrase, ‘‘song or psalm of degrees,’ 
which forms the title to Ps. cxx. to cxxxiv. 
inclusive, has been variously interpreted : 
some suppose it has reference to the elevated 
voice in which they were sung; others to 
the time when they were sung—viz., at the 
annual festivals, when the Jews went up to 
Jerusalem, and that in this sense they were 
called odes of ascension. Others suppose 
they were sung by the Levites as they 
ascended the steps of the Temple; and 
others again suppose that it denotes the 
peculiarly climacteric style of these Psalms 
—viz., that the thought or expression of one 
verse is resumed and carried forward in the 
next succeeding verse, as in Ps. cxxi. 

Dewan, de-li'-lah. [Pining with desire.] 
[Judg. xvi. 4.] A licentious woman, of the 
Valley of Sorek, in the tribe of Judah, and 
near the borders of the Philistines, whom 
Samson loved, and who was the instrument 
of betraying him to his enemies. (See Sam- 
SON.) 

Dzwas, de’-mas. [Of the people.] [Col. iy. 
14.] A zealous disciple and fellow lebourer 
of Paul [Philem. 24], who afterwards aposta- 
tized from the faith, through inordinate love 
of the world. [2 Tim. iv.*r0; 1 John ii. r5.] 

Demetrius, de-me'-tri-us. [Belonging to 
Ceres.] [Acts xix. 24.] Asilversmith, who 
resided at Ephesus, and manufactured silver 
shrines, or small portable temples and 
images of Diana. (See Draws.) Thiswasa 
very lucrative business in that city, where 
her worship was chiefly maintained; and 
hence, when the gospel began to make an 
impression, and the people to forsake their 
vain idols for the service of the living God, 
Demetrius saw that he should lose his busi- 
ness unless he could still keep the peopie in 

in. So he called a meeting of those whc 
worked at that trade, and made a speech tc 
them, charging the apostle Paul with having 
taught that the gods which they made were 
no gods, and with persuading the people not 
to purchase the images by the manufacture 
of which they obtained their living; and, 
besides this, or rather as a cover to their 
selfish and avaricious motives, he showed 
them that the worship of Diana, which they 
had maintained so long, and with so much 
magnificence, and probably to the great 
pecuniary advantage of the city, would ba 
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brought into contempt, if the apostle’s doc- 
trine should prevail. By this harangue, he 
inflamed the passions of his fellow crafts- 
mon, and they excited the multitude, until 
the whole city of Ephesus was thrown into 
an uproar, which was finally quelled by the 
politic and seasonable advice of the town 
clerk, 

Demernius. [3 John 12.] A disciple of 
high reputation, and, as some suppose, 
though without warrant, the Demetrius of 
Ephesus, converted to the faith of the 
gospel. 

Dune, der’-bee. [Juniper.] [Acts xiv. 6.] 
A townof Lycaonia, east of Iconium, whither 
Paul and Barnabas fled when expelled from 
Lystra, and where they preached the gospel 
with success. [Acts xiv. 20.] Derbe was 
the native place of Gaius. [Acts xx. 4.] 

Dusert. [Exod. v. 3.] This word is 
nearly synonymous with wilderness. It sig- 
nifies generally a waste or uncultivated ter- 
ritory, as pastures, forests, or barren land. 
The modern acceptation of the word always 
implies barrenness; not so the ancient. [Ps, 
lxv. 12.] The different tracts mentioned 
under this name in the Bible, as Shur, Sin, 
Paran, &c., will be found particularly noticed 
in their proper places. 

DervrERonomy, or The Second Law, deu-ter- 
on’-o-my. [A Repeatof the Law.] The fifth 
book of the Bible, which, except the last 
chapter, was evidently written by Moses. 
(Deut. i. 5; compare with Deut. xxxiy. 1, 
e Chron, xxv. 4; Dan, ix. 13; Mark xii. 19; 
Acts iii. 22.] 

This book embraces a period of about five 
or six weeks of the fortieth year or the jour- 
neyings of the children of Israel; and, for 
the benefit of those who were born after the 
giving of the law from Sinai, it recites that 
law, with some unessential variations of 
language, and enforces its observance by 
many powerful motives and pathetic exhor- 
tations. Moses directed that it should be 
read every seven years, and appointed the 
time and manner of doing it. [Deut. xxxi. 
9733] It is the last of the five books of 

oses. and was written a little before his 


oath; probably a.m. 2552. 


Dxzviz. Aname applied to the prince of 
darkness, the leading power of evil. The 
term is sometimes used in a plural sense, 
pnd people are said to be possessed with 
devils, but it is generally applied to one 
distinct and particular individual, otherwise 
called Satan, a term signifying adversary. 

Dew, du. [2 Sam. i. 21.] A dense vapour 
which falls on the earth during the night, and 
which, in Juda, was so copiousas ina great 
measure to supply the absence of showers. 
Tt thus became a beautiful emblem of Spiri- 
tual blessings [Deut. xxxii.; 2 Hos. xiy. 

-7], as well as of temporal prosperity. 

Job. xxix. 19.] Travellers inform us that 

the heat and dryness of the air are such that 

i ié wee, not for the dews the earth would 
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et 
be parched, and all its fruits withered; and 
they state that the dews are so heavy as to 
soak the earth like a heayy shower. The 
same fact may be inferred from Judg. vi. 
37-403 2 Sam, xvii. 12; Job. xxix. 19; Song 
of Sol. ve 2. The psalmist, Ps. cxxxiil. 4, 
mentions particularly the dew of Hermon, 
as emblematical of the rich and abundant 
blessings of spiritual communion. &o Hoa. 


V. 5-7- 

ee di!-al [2 Kings xx. 11; Isa, xxxviii. 
1-9], is an instrument employed py the He- 
brews to measure time, or to determine the 
apparent progress of the sun by the shadow 
which he casts on the dial. Hezekiah, king 
of Judah, was sick, and near todeath. He 
prayed with great earnestness that his life 
might be prolonged. Isaiah was sent to in- 
form him that God would relieve his disease, 
and that in three days he should be able to 
go up tothe Temple. The astonished king 
asked a sign from the Lord, that a thing so 
incredible should be done to him, The 
prophet gave him his choice of two signs— 
viz., that the shadow of the sun, on the dial 
of Ahaz, should go forward or backward 
ten degrees. The king, supposing that it 
would be a more wonderful token of the 
Divine interposition [2 Kings xx. 10] pree 
ferred that the shadow should go back ; an, 
in answer to the prophet’s prayers, the sun, 
or the shadow of it upon the dial, was brought 
back or returned ten degrees. Itisa question 
of inconsiderable importance whether this 
miracle was wrought upon the rays of the 
sun, by which they were deflected in an ex- 
traordinary manner, so as to produce this 
retrograde motion of the shadow, while the 
sun itself seemed to go on its way, as con- 
tended by Bishop Lowth and others, or 
whether the motion of the earth, or the 
position of the sun, were so changed as to 
produce this result, as held by Archbishop 
Usher, and the great body of the Jews. It 
was this miracle to which reference is made 
in 2 Chron. xxxii. 31. 

Diamonp, di’-a-mund, [Ex. xxviii. 18.] 
The hardest and most valuable of gems, 
and found chiefly in the Hast Indies and 
Brazil. It is mentioned among the jewelsof 
the king of Tyre (Ezek. xxviii. 13], and the 
expression in Jer, xvii. 1 denotes the deep 
and indelible record which was made of the 
sin of Judah, 

Drana, di-an’-na [Light-giving, Perfect] 
{Acts xix. 28], a heathen goddess of great 
celebrity [ver. 27], and whose worship was 
attended with peculiar splendour and mag- 
nificence at Ephesus. Her temple was so 
vast and beautiful as to be ranked among 
the seven wonders of the world. Pliny tells 
us that it was four hundred and twenty-five 
feet long, and two hundred and twenty in 
breadth, and that it was adorned with one 
hundred columns, each sixty feet high 
twenty-seven of which were curiously carved 
and the rest pelished, 
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Dison, di’-bon [Pining], was taken by Sihon 
from the Moabites. Moses, when the Is- 
raclites encamped near it, took it and gave 
it to the Renbenites; but it seems the Gad- 
ites obtained it in exchange for some other 

lace. It afterwards again fell into the 

ands of the Moabites, and was ruined by 
the Assyrians and Chaldeans. [Numb. 
XXxill. 45; Josh, xiii. 9-17; Isa. xy. 2-9; 
Jer. xlvili. 18.] 

Divravs, did’-dy-mus. [Twin.] (See 
Tronas.) 

Dinan, di’-nak [Acquitted, Vindicated] 
ong Xxx. 21], only daughter of Jacob and 

eah. When her father was on his return 
from Padan-aram to Canaan, he halted at 
Salem, a city of Shechem, Here she mingled 
with the young women of the neighbour- 
hood, and fell a victim to the seductive arts 
of Shechem, son of Hamor, who was prince of 
thecountry. He afterwards sought to marry 
her, but her brothers refused their consent 
to the alliance, unless the men of Shechem 
would submit to be circumcised. To this 
condition they agreed ; and when, from the 
effect of the operation, they were all disabled 
from defending themselves or their city, the 
fons of Jacob attacked them, slew Shechem 
and his father, completely pillaged the place, 
and made prisoners of the women and chil- 
dren. Jacob severely reprimanded them 
for the act, but they were so indignant at 
the abuse their sister had suffered as to jus- 
tify their mode of revenge. [Gen. xxxiv. 
31.] Dinah is mentioned with the rest of 
the family who went into Egypt. 

Dionysius, di-o-nish’-yus. [Belonging to 
Bacchus.] [Acts xvii. 34.] A convert to the 
gospel under the preaching of Paul at 
Athens. Why he is called the Areopagite 
we cannot tell, unless he was one of the 
jadges of the court of Areopagus. Hccle- 
siastical historians say that he became an 
eminent minister of the gospel, and suffered 
martyrdom at Athens, 4.D. 95. 

DiorrEPxes, di-ol/-re-fees. {Nourished by 
Jupiter.] [3 John 9.] Probably a member, 
and “perhaps an Officer, of the Church of 
Corinth. John’s third epistle is addressed 
to Gaius, of this church [Rom. xvi. 23; 1 
Cor, i. x4], and in the course of it a severe 
rebuke is given to Diotrephes, who seems 
to have questioned the authority of the 
apostle, and to have exercised a most offi- 
cious and unwarrantable power in the church 
to which he belonged. a 

Drscernineé oF Srrrits [r Cor xii. 10] was 
one of the miraculous gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, by virtue of which the spirits of men 
were tried whether they were of God. [x 
John iy. 1.] It was a most desirable gift 
jn the former ages of the Church, when 
false prophets and wicked spirits abounded 
on every side. 

Discrete. ([Matt. x. 24.] “ne who re- 
oeives, or professes to receive, *netruction 
from another, [Matt, xi. 2; Luke-xiy, 26, 
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27, 33; John ix, 28,] Inthe New Testament 
it denotes the professed followers of our 
Saviour, but not always His true followers, 
[Matt, xxvi. 20, 21; John vi. 66. 

Disrasrs. [Deut. xxviii. 60.] Wo ere 
taught in Scripture that death and disease 
come upon us by reason of sin; so that the 
multiplied forms in which sickness and suf« 
fering appear among men, to wear out 
their frail bodies and hurry them to the 
grave, are so many signs of the evil of sin, 
eyen in its present effects. 

The plagues, pestilences, and other in- 
strumentalties by which, in former ages, 
a multitude of lives were destroyed at once, 
were often miraculus; that is, the natural 
causes and progzess of disease were not 
employed, or were not visible. [Mxod. xii. 
23-29 ; 2 Kings xix. 35; 1 Chron. xxi. 12-15; 
Acts xii. 23.] The plagues of Egypt were 
also of this character. From an early 
period we find the agency of evil spirits 
employed to afflict and trouble men; as in 
the case of Saul and Job. In the time of 
our Sayiour, they seem to have been per- 
mitted often to take entire possession of the 
human frame; in which case the bodily, and 
often the mental powers, were to a greater 
or less extent suspended, and the wretched 
sufferer exposed to a train of the most 
dreadful dangers and calamities, [Matt. 
xvii.15; Mark v. 11-15; Luke ix. 38-40. | 

The diet and habits of the early Jews were 
so simple and uniform that diseases were 
uncommon; but, ata later period, we have 
reason to believe they became common and 
severe, as the manners and customs of the 
nation grew more corrupt and luxurious; 
so that we may suppose, in the multitudes 
which resorted to our Saviour to be healed 
of all manner of diseases, there would be 
found a fearful list of painful and incurable 
complaints. 

The diseases of Egyyt, and other coun- 
tries of similar climate, were ophthaltnies, or 
diseases of the eyes, leprosies, inflammations 
of the brain, consumptions, pestilential 
fevers, &c. 

DISPENSATION, dis-pen-sa’-shun. [x Cor. ix. 
17.) This word, in its scriptural use, gene- 
rally denotes a pan or scheme, or a system 
of precepts and principles prescribed and 
revealed by God for His own glory and for 
the advantage and happiness of Hir, crea- 
tures. [Eph. i. x0, iii. 2; Col. i: 25.) In tha 
passage first above cited it is supposed to 
mean an authority or commission to preach 
the gospel. The dispensation of the law of 
Moses, and of the gospel by Jesus Christ, 
are examples of the use of the word in its 
former meaning. 

Disprrsep, Disegrsron, dis-persed, dis- 
per’-skun. [Isa. xi. 12; Jer. xxv. 34; John 
vii. 35.] These terms are usually applied 
to the Jews, who, after their captvity, and, 
still more emphatically, after the fina) de- 
struction of their holy city, were scattered 
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abroad through the earth. 
et. i. 1. ae 
zs LE eset div-e-na'-shun[ Deut. xviii. rol, 
is the practice of divining or foretelling future 
events, In the passage cited it is put in 
connection with witchcraft, necromancy, and 
other abominations of the heathen, which 
the Jews were to avoid. Divination was a 
prevailing sin among the Israelites and 
many of the eastern nations. The modes, 
or means of divining, were by consulting, 
or being familiar with spirits, bythe motions 
of the stars, clouds, &c., and by lots, rods, 
or wands, dreams, the sige of birds, the 
entrails of animals, &c., &c. It is said of 
Joseph's cup [Gen. xliy. 5], that he divined 
by it. It is not to be inferred, however, 
that he practised divination. He had re- 
ceived from God the gift of interpreting 
Greams, and he exercised it with great 
humility, and always for God’s glory. It 
may be that Joseph’s officer mistook the 
gifts of his lord, and supposed that he must 
have the power of divination. This is 
certainly the most obvious construction. 
It is supposed, however, that the word here 
rendered divineth elsewhere signifies to make 
an experiment, so that the passage may 
read thus: ‘Is not this the cup wherein my 
lord drinketh, and whereby he has made a 
trial of your honesty ; laying it in your way 
to see whether you would take it or not?” 

The practice of divination in all its forms 
is reprobated with marked severity by the 
Jaw of Moses and by the sacred writers. 
[ber xx. 27; Deut. xviii. 9-14; Jer. xiv. 14; 

zek. xiii. 8,9.] It is a branch of pagan 
idolatry and superstition, and in whatever 
form it is practised or regarded, it is re- 
proachful to Christianity, and argues great 
folly andignorance. [2 Pet. i. zo. | 

Divorcr, de-vorse. [Jer. iii. 8.] The 
dissolution of the marriage relation. This 
was permitted by the law of Moses, for 
seasons of local expediency, and under cir- 
cumstances peculiar to their situation as a 
people. The Jewish doctors contended that 
the spirit of the law was that a man should 
put his wife away for the most trivial causes. 
To tempt our Saviour tc say something offen- 
sive, they put the question to Him whether 
it was lawful to do this; He reproved their 
conduct in this particular with much 
yeverity, and restrains the practice to one 
@lass of cases. [Matt. xix. 3-9.] 

The husband was required to give his 
wife a writing or bill of divorcement. {See 
Deut. xxiv. 1.) The womanalso seems to 
bere nae vai m4 least in a later period 
cr the Jewish state, to put away her hus- 
band. [Mark x. x2. ] Mg af os 

Doctor, dok’-tur. (Lukeii. 46.] Doctors, 
or seachers of the law, were those who made 
it their business or profession to teach the 
jaw of Moses ; and ghey were held in great 
wenute among the sews. Some have dis- 
a the scribes from the doctors, by 
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supposing that the former wrote their 
opinions, while the latter taught extem. 
poranecously. The doctors were generally 
of the sect of the Pharisees. ie: Vv. 17. 
It is thought that by the peculiar office o 
teachers is intendsd [t Cor. xil. 28] (1), 
Apostles, or public instructors; (2) Pro- 

hets, or occasional instructors; and (3) 
T etaes or teachers, #.e., private instrnotors 

Dog, dog. [Exod. xi. 7-1 The dog was 
not only an unclean animal by the Jewish 
law, but wes regarded with peculiar con- 
tempt. [Exod. xxii. 31; Deut. xxiii. 18; 1 
Sam. xyil. 43, xxiv. 14; 2 Sam. ix. 8; 2 
Kings viii. 13; Philem. iii.2; Rev. xxii. 15]; 
and heis so regarded at the present day by 
the Turks, who can find no more abusive 
and contemptuous langnage to apply to a 
Christian than to call him a dog. It isa 
characteristic eastern expression of con- 
tempt: ‘fa dog sat on his father’s grave.” 
Their habits make them dangerous to touch. 
[Prov. xxvi. 17.] 

The eastern people were in the habit of 

applying the names of animals tt: men who 
resembled them in their disposition, as we 
call a cunning man a fox,a brave mana 
lion, &c. So our Saviour told His disciples, 
* Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, 
lest they turn upon you, and tear you,” 
after they have eaten it [ Matt. vii. 6]; mean- 
ing, that they should not offer the sacred 
things of the gospel to those insolent and 
abominable men who would only heap abuse 
on them for it ; having reference also to the 
practice of the priests at the altar, who 
would not throw to the dogs any of the 
meat used in sacrifice. He told also the 
Syro-Pheenician woman that it was not 
proper to give the children’s meat to the 
dogs [Matt. xv. 26]; that is, the gospel was 
sent first to the Jews, who are called the 
children, and was not yet to be given to one 
of the Gentiles, as she was, whom the Jews 
called dogs; that the children must be first 
fed before the meat was thrown into the. 
street. Those who are shut out of tho 
kingdom of heaven are dogs, sorcerers, &c. 
[Rey. xxii. 15], where the word is applied to 
all kinds of vile persons, as it is to a parti- 
cular class in Deut. xxiii. 18. The comparisen 
of Solomon, illustrating the return of a fool 
to his folly, cited in 2 Pet. ii. 22, is taken 
from a natural fact. Persecutors are called 
dogs, Ps. xxii. 16. 
_ Dor, dor, [Dweller.] [Judg.i.27.] This ~ 
18 how a small town on the Mediterranean 
coast, about nine miles north of Cesarea. 
Its present name is Tortura. It is close 
upon the beach, and contains about five 
hundred inhabitants. It was formerly a 
royal city, or capital of a district of Canaan 
(Josh. xii. 23], and was assigned to the half- 
tribe of Manasseh. 

Dorman, do'-than [Wells or Cisterns] [Gen. 
EXXvii. 17], was situated near Jezreel, about 
twelve miles north of Samaria, at a narrow 
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pass in the mountains of Gilboa. 
memorable as the place where Joseph’s 
brethren sold him, and also where the 
Syrian troops attempted to seize Elisha. 
[a Kings, vi. 13-23. ] 

Dorine [r Tim. yi. 4] signifies being ex- 
cessively fond of, or foolishly and vainly 
bent upon, questions and strifes about more 
words. 

Dovz. [Gen. viii. 9.] A bird clean by 
the Mosaic law, and often mentioned by the 
sacred writers. In their wild state, they 
dwell principally in holes in the rocks. 
[Song of 8. ii. x4; Jer. xlviii. 28.] They 
are innocent in their dispositions, and make 
no resistance to their enemies. [Matt. x. 
16.] They are yery much attached to their 
mates; and when one is absent or dies, the 
other, or survivor, laments its loneliness. 
pe 14, lix.r1; Ezek, vii. 16; Nah. 
ii. 7. 

There are various allusions to the mild- 
ness, peacefulness, and affection of doves. 
The Church is called a turtle-dove and a 
dove, or compared to it. [Ps. Ixxiv. 19; 
Song of S. 1. 1x5, ii. 14, iv. 1, Vv. 2, Vi. 9. 
Where ‘“‘ doves’ eyes” are spoken of in these 
passages, allusion is made to the meekness 
of their expression. Itis thought by eminent 
critics that Song of S.v. 12 is wrongly 
translated; that allusion is made to a deep 
blue coloured pigeon, common in the east, 
and thas it is meant to compare the white of 
she eye tc milk, and the iris to a blue 
pigeon; and that the comparison is, “‘ His 
eyes are like a dark blue pigeon, standing 
in the middle of a pool of milk.” Hosea 
compares timid Ephraim to ‘“‘a silly dove 
without heart’? [vii. 11]; and says, that 
when the Jews shall be cailed to their own 
land, they shall ‘‘tremble,”’ or fly, ‘‘asa 
dove out of the land of Assyria.” [xi. r1.] 
David in his distress wished that he could 
fly from his troubles as the doves do to 
warmer climates on the approach of winter. 

Ps. lv. 6-8.] The appearance of the dove 
is spoken of as an emblem of spring. [Song 
of S.-i. 12.] 

The dove is mentioned in an interesting 
part of the early history of the world, as 
heing sent out by Noah from the ark that he 
might discover whether the dry land had 
appeared. (Gen. viii. 6-12.] 

The dove was used in sacrifices. It was, 
among other animals, prepared by Abraham, 
wiion God manifested his intention to bless 
him, as narrated in Gen. xv.9. When a 
child was born, the mother was required, 
within a certain time, to bring a lamb and a 
young pigeon, or turtle-dove, for offerings; 

at if she were too poor toafford a lamb, she 
might bring two turtle-doves, or two young 
pigeons. [ Lov. xii. 6-8.] Thus, wemay judge 
of the poverty of Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
when, upon his birth, she brought to the 
Temple at Jerusalem the two birds instead 
ef a ‘amb. [Luke ii. 24.] It was to supply 
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mothers with animals for sacrifice tLat those 
persons sat in the Temple with doves to sell, 
whom our Lord forced to leave it, because 
“the house of prayer’ was not a fit place for 
buying and selling. [Mark xi. 15; John 
il. 14-16, 

There is some obscurity in Ps. Ixviii. 13; 
but the natural import of it is most probably 
the correct one. The design cf the psalmist 
is to present in contrast, the condition of ths 
Israelites (who were addressed) at two periods 
of their history. In the day of their afflic- 
tion and calamity, they were covered as it 
were with shame and confusion ; but in the 
day of their prosperity they shonld resemble 
the cleanest and most beautiful of birds. 

The allusion in Isa, lx. 8, may be to the 
immense compact masses of these birds 
that eastern travellers describe, as they are 
seen flying to their houses, or places of 
general resort. They sometimes resemble 
a distant heayy cloud, and are so dense as ta 
obscure the rays of the sun. 

Dovxr’s Duna. [2 Kings vi. 25.] There 
are but two modes of interpreting this pas- 
sage; either of whichis satisfactory. The 
first is, that this particular substance was 
‘remarkably valuable as a manure for those 

vegetables which might be soonest raised 
| to supply the famishing Samaritans; and 
the other is that a vegetable resembling the 
chick-pea, or lentil, is intended, which re- 
sembles dove’s dung in appearance, and is 
still a common article of food at Cairn, 
Damascus, &c., especially for eastern pil- 
grims, and of which the cab would be a 
suitable measure. The passage evidently 
expresses the extreme severity of the famine. 

Dowry [Gen. xxx. 20], in the eastern 
acceptation of the word, means that which 
the husband pays for his wife, instead of 
that which the wife receives from her father 
and brings to her husband. (Gen. xxix. 18, 
xxxiv. 12; + Sam. xviii. 25.] So in Exod, 
xxii, 16, 17; Josh. xy. 18, aman was required 
to pay a certain sum as dowry, or a nuptial 
present ; and this was to be according to the 
yank she sustained, and such as the fathers 
of virgins of the same rank were accustomed 
to receive for their daughters. {Hos. iii. 2.] 

Dragon, drag'-un. (Job. xxx. 29.] It is 
quite uncertain what animal, if any, is in- 
tended by this name. It is not improbable 
that it is a generic term, denoting some 
class of animals distinguished by some com- 
mon characteristic; and yet, from Lam. iv. 3, 
and Mic. i. 8, weshould infer that the word 18 
applied to a particular animal that cries and 
givessuck. The word translated dragon, Isa. 
xxvii. x, is translated whale, Gen. i, 21, and 
Job. vii. 12; and serpent, Exod. vii. 9; and 
dragon, Isa. xxvii. 1, is translated whale, 
Gen. i, 21,and Job. vii. t2; and serpent, Exod. 
vii. 9; and dragon, Deut. xxxii. 33, and Ps. 
xci. 13. In Isa. xxxiy. 13, the word translated 
dragons means some creature of the wilders 
ness, ‘hose presence dsnotes desolation, 
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So in Job. xxx. 29, Ps. xliv. 19, Jor. ix. 1135 
in all which passages solitude and desolation 
are intended to be illustrated. [Mic. i. 8.] 

The figurative use of this term by the 
sacred writers, as in Ps. lxxiy. 13, Ezek. 
xxix. 3, Rey. xii. 3, xx. 2, is sufficiently 
obvious, 

Draveut, draft. [Matt.xv.17.] A vault} 
or drain for the reception of filth, In this 
sense it is probably used, 2 Kings x. 27. 
When applied to fishes, it means those which 
are caught by one sweep or draw in of the 
net. 

Dream, dreme. [Dan. vii. r.] From a 
very early period, dreams have been ob- 
served with superstitious regard. God was 
pleased to make use of them to reveal His 
purposes or requirements toindividuals, and 
He also gave power to interpret them. [Gen. 
XX, 3-6, XXvill. 12-14; 1 Sam. xxviii. 6; Dan. 
ii. ; Joel ii. 28.] And if any person dreamed 
a dream which was peculiarly striking and 
significant, he was permitted to go to the 
high priest in a particular way, and sce if it 
had any special import. But the observance 
of ordinary dreams, and the ccasulting of 
those who pretend to skill in their inter- 
pretation, is repeatedly forbidden. [Deut. 
xiii. 1-5, xviii. 9-14. ] 

The words dream and vision are some- 
times used indiscriminately [Gen. xlvi. 2; 
Num. xii. 6; Job xx. 8, xxxiii. 14, 15; Dan, 
ii. 28, vii. 1], though elsewhere they would 
seem to be distinguished. [Joelii. 28.] In 
respect to Paul’s vision [2 Cor. xiix, 2, 4], 
it seems to be doubtful whether his soul were 
not separated from the body, and permitted 
to mingle for a moment with celestial beings ; 
for we must remember that all our notions | 
of space and distance between this world and 
the world of spirits may be entirely falla- 
cious. Sometimes miraculous revelations 
of God’s will are called visions. [Luke i. 22; 
x Sam. iii, 15. ] 

The power of interpreting dreams was of | 
course a supernatural gilt, so far as the 
dreams had reference to future events; for 
these are necessarily unknown, except to 
the Supreme Disposer of them. Of course, 
Joseph was divinely instructed. [Gen. xl, 
5, 8, xli, 16.] In these days there appears no 
good reason to suppose that our dreams are 
indicative of future events, and all preten- 
sion to the power of interpreting them must 
be zegneded as in the highest degree ab- 
surd. 

Drinx, drink. [Gen. xxi.19,] The use of. 
strong drink, even to excess, was not un- 
common among the Israelites. This is in- 
ferred from the striking figures with which 
the use and effects of it have furnished the 
sacred writers [Ps. cvii. 27; Isa, xxiy. es, | 
xlix. 26, xli. 17-22], and also from various 
express prohibitions and penalties, [Prov. 
xx. 1; Isa. v.11; Hab. ii. 15, 16. 

Drink, Strong. A variety of intoxicating 


drinks are comprised under the term strong 
78 


drink. [Isa. xxviii. 7.] It indicates any 
intoxicating drink, whether brewed from 
grain or made of honeycombs, dates, ar 
poiled fruits. The Alexandrine interpretera, 
who were doubtless familiar with the beer 
of Egypt, render this word by other terms, 
signifying intoxicating drink. Pliny snu- 
merates various vegetables which exter inte 
its composition; among the rest, figs, 
pomegranates, apples, and particularly 
dates. This date wine was in great request 
among the Parthians, Medians, and other 
Orientals; and is said by Xenophon to have 
produced severe headaches. We may 
naturally infer that the strong drink inclades 
this liquor of dates, as well as other artificial 
beverages. The Pharisees, it is said, 
strained their drink for fear of swallowing 
some unclean animal. Hence 1b is believed 
that in the expression, Matt. xxiii. 24, at 
should be rendered out, 

Dromenary, drum’-e-da-re. [Isa. Ix. 6.] 
A species of camel, remarkable for its 
swiftness of motion [Jer. ii. 23], which is 
from sixty to ninety milesa day. He differs 
from the ordinary camel, in that he is 
smaller, cannot bear the same degree of 
heat, and has but one hump or protuberance 
on the back. He is controlled by a bridle 
fastened in a ring, which passes through the 
nose. [2 Kings xix. 28.] ~ 

Droveut, drout. [Ps. xxxii. 4.] From 
the end of April to September the land of 
Judea was very dry. It was the drought 
of summer. The grass was sometimes com- 
pletely withered [ Ps. cii. 4}, and the parched 
earth broke intochasms ; the heavens seemed 
like brass, and the earth like iron [Deut. 
Xxvili. 23], and all the land and the creatures 
upon it suffered, and nothing but the copious 
dews of the night preserved the life of any 
living thing. [Hag.i.11.] The heat wasat 
times excessive. Dr. Clarke tells us that 
when he was travelling near Cana, in 


| Galilee, in the month of July, the thermo- 


meter, in a gloomy recess under ground, 


| perfectly shaded, stood at one hundred 


degrees of Fahrenheit at noon. It is 
maintained by some critics that the word 
drought in Deut. viii. 15, is applied to 
a serpent whose bite was poisonous, 
and attended with insatiable and agonizing 


| thirst. 


Drousinna, droo-sil’/-la, [Ac’s xxiv. 24.] 
Third daughter of the Herod, who is men- 
tioned Acts xii. 1-4, 20-23. She married 
Felix, the Roman governor, while she had 
another husband living; and was present 
at the hearing of the apostle Paul before her 
husband at Caesarea. 

Doxs (Gen. xxxvi. 15] means only a chief 
or leader, andis im no sense a title of 
nobility. 

Dotermer. [Dan. iii. 5-r0.] The instru- 
ment denoted by this word was a pipe or 
flute of reed, like what the Italians cail 
sampogna. The Rabbin describe it as twe 
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pipes connected with a leather sack or 
skin. The dulcimer of the present day is 
ertirely unlike it, both in form and in 
the mode of using it. 

Some have supposed that the word means 
f strain or chorus, rather than an instrument 
of music, 

Duman, dew'-mah. [Silence.] [Isa. xxi. 
11.]_ There was a city of Judah of this name 
[Josh. xy. 52], but the Dumah which ir the 
subject of this prophecy was probably a 
country settled by the descendants of 
Dumah, Ishmael’s sixth son. [Gen. xxv. 
14.) It is said that they inhabited the 
borders of the desert of Syria, one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred miles from Damas- 
cus, and a district of country is there still, 
bearing the name of Dumah the stony, or 
the Syrian Duina. 

Dune. [Ezek. iv. r2.] In many countries 
of the east wood is so scarce and dear as to 
be sold by weight. Hence (as travellers 
informs us), animal excrements are used as 
fuel. Le Bruyn says it is a very common 
material for’ heating ovens, even among 
people of comfortable circumstances. Nie- 
buhr says that in Arabia the excrements 
of asses and camels are collected in the 
streets by children, and mixed with cut 
straw. It is then put in the sun to diy, 
and is thus fitted for use. The effiuvia 
arising from the use of it is very offensive, 
and penetrates the food. 

Dora, du’-ra. [Circle.] [Dan. iii. x.] An 


- extensive plain in the provinee of Babylon, 


where Nebuchadnezzar caused the golden 
image to be erected. 

Dusr. [{Job. ii. 12,.] To shake off the 
dust of one’s feet against another [Matt. 
x. 14; Mark vi. 11; Acts xiii. 51] was ex- 
pressive of entire renunciation, The custom 
is supposed to have been common among 
the Jews, when they had set a foot on hea- 
then ground, to shake off the dust, so as to 
carry nothing unclean or polluting into 
their own land. 

Dusr, Rain of. [Deut. xxviii. 24.] In 
Juda, or its immediate vicinity, are plains 
or deserts of fine sand, which, when agitated 
by a violent wind, makes most terrific and 
desolating storms, Eastern travellers de- 
scribe them particularly, and think them 
much more dreadful than storms at sea, 
This fact affords us a striking illustration 
of the nature and horrors of the plague 
mentioned in Exod. viii. 10. 

Dwewunes. [Lev. vii. 26.] The most 
common dwellings in the earlier ages of the 
world were tents. The simple habits of life 
which were then more prevalent, and the 
climate of the first settled portions of the 
globe, made these the most convenient and 
yonifortable dwellings, and tents of various 
sizes and shapes were formed by setting poles 
in the ground, and stretching over them a 
covering of cloth or skin, which was fastened 


to stakes by moans of cords, (Isa. liv. 2.] 
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Sometimes they were divided into apart- 
ments by means of curtains, and the 
ground was covored with mats or carpets. 
The door was formed of a fold of cloth, 
which was dropped or raised. The fire 
was kindled in au excavation in the mid- 
dle of the tent ground, and the cooking 


| utensils, which were very few and simplé, 


were easily moved from place to place. 
(isa. xxxviii, 12,.] Sometimes tents were 
expensively adorned and furnished; and 
they are very common dwellings at this day 
among many nations. The form of modern 
tents in the east is said to resemble the hull 
of a ship turned upside down. 

When the habits of mankind changed, and 
their pursuits fixed them to one spot, their 
dwellings were built with a view to per- 
manency, and we may suppose that the 
science of building was well understood ata 
very early period. The skill required to 
build the ark, independently of inspired 
directions, must have been considerable. 
The attempt to build the tower of Babel 
would not have been made by those who 
had only a mere elementary knowledge of 
architectural principles. 

That large and costly houses were often 
built in Judza we have scriptural evidence 
(der. xxii. 14; Amos iii. 15; Hag. i. 4], 
though doubtless those which were occupi 
by the mass of the people were rude and in- 
convenient whea compared to the middling 
or even the very ordinary class of our 
houses. 


Hi. 


Eaexz, ¢’-gl. [Deut. xxxii. 11.] A well- 
known and ferocious bird of prey, unclean 
by the Levitical law [Lev. xi. 13; Deut. 
xiy. 12], whose peculiar properties are often 
alluded to by the sacred writers. The 
habits of the eagles are described in Num. 
xxiy. 21; Job. ix. 26, xxxix. 27-30; Prov. 
xxiii, 5, XXx. 17-19; Jer. xlix. 16; Hzek, 
xvii. 3; Obad. 4; Heb. i. 8, ii. 9; Matt. 
xxiy. 28; Luke xvii. 37.] 

Earine, Wartna-11men, eer’-ring. (Gen. 
xly. 6; Exod. xxxiv. 21.] Haring is an old 
English word for ploughing. The same 
word is used, Ps. cxxix. 3, and is translated 
ploughed. What we call arable land is 
sometimes written “‘earable” land. [Deut. 
xxi. 4; 1 Sam. viii. 12; Isa. xxx. 24.] 

Harwust. [2 Cor. i. 22.] Something going 
before, or given in advance as a pledge or 
assurance of more in reserve: thus earnest, 
or earnest-money, is a sum paid in advance 
as a pledge of full payment at a future 
time. Ina spiritual sense, it denotes those 
gifts and graces which the Christian 
receives as a pledge or earnest of pertect ’ 
holiness and happiness in the future world, 
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A pledge is taken back when the promise 
which it guaranteed is fulfilled; but what- 
ever is given as earnest, being a part in 
ndvance of the whole, is of course retained. 

Baz-nwes. [Gen. xxiv. 22.] This word 
ocours, Exod. xxxii. 2,3; and in Isa. il, 21 
we have the word “ nose-jewels,” and some 
versions haye ‘‘an ornament for the nose,” 
in the aboye passage from Genesis. The 
weight of the ornament mentioned in this 
passage might appear almost incredible, if 
we were not informed by travellers that the 
women of the east, eyen in modern days, 
wear ornaments of equal and even greater 
weight. Poor people use glass or horn 
instead of gold or silver. : 

Fant. [Ps. xxiv. 1.] Besides the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the word, as in the 
passage cited, it is used by the sacred 
writers to denote only a particular country. 
Thus, the phrase [Wzrai. 2] ‘‘all the king- 
doms of the earth” means only Chaldea and 
Assyria; and it is often restricted to Judea 
only. 

hee Lower parts of the [Isa. xliv. 23], 
may signify literally the valleys, or figu- 
ratively the graye. [Ps.lxiii. 9; Eph. v. 9.] 

Warrmguake. [x Kings xix. 11.] It is 
suppesed that Korah and his. companions 
were destroyed by an earthquake. The 
earthquake mentioned, Amos i. 1, Zech. 
xiv. 5, is also mentioned by Josephus, who 
adds that it divided a mountain near Jern- 
Balem, and was so violent as to separate one 
part some distance from the other. The 
earthquake was among the fearful signs 
which attended the crucifixion of our 
Saviour. Travellers tell us that the rocks 
on Calvary are rent asunder, and evidently 
by some such convulsion as an earthquake; 
and very early tradition says it was by the 
earthquake which happened at the time of 
the Crucifixion. That the scene was terrible 
may well be inferred from Matt, xxvii. 
51-54. 

Earthquakes are mentioned among the 
calamities which should precede the de- 
struction of Jerusalem [Matt. xxiv. 7], and 
Josephus and other historians affirm the 
literal fulfilment of the prediction. Harth- 
quakes, in prophetical language, denote 
revolutions and commotions in states and 
empires, 

East. (Gen. xxviii. 14.] The Hebrews 
used this word to Gescribe all the countries 
or provinces lying around and beyond the 
rivers Tigris and Huphrates, or east or 
north-east of Judzea. The word is also used, 
Gen. xi. 2, ‘‘from the east,’ and denotes 
the country east or south-east of Mount 
Ararat. In travelling from the foot of that 
mountain t> the plain of Shinar, the de- 
scendants of Noah would pass southerly on 
the eastern side of the mountains of Media 
until they came opposite to Shinar or to a 
point north-east of Babylon, from which, by 
a direct eens course, they would pass 
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into Assyria and the plain of Shinar, This 
is said to be the usual caravan route. , 

Kast Sxa [Ezek xlvii. 18; Joel ii. 20] ia 
the same with the Dead Sea. Pak 

Eat, Hatine. [Isa. lxvi. 17; Acts xi. 3.4 
The Hebrews were scrupulous about eating 
and drinking with the Egyptians, as the 
Egyptians also were about eating and 
drinking with the Hebrews. [Gen. xlii. 
32.] So also the Hebrews declined to eat 
with the Samaritans [John 1y. 9], and the 
refusal to eat with one implied an entire 
separation. [Matt.ix.11; 1 Cor. v.11.] | 

The manuer of eating among the Jews 18 
still common in eastern nations; the guests 
reclined on couches or mattresses, resting 
on the left elbow, and using chiefly the 
right hand. This peculiar position makes 
the interesting scene described, Luke yii. 
36-50, perfectly natural, and also shows how 
one of the guests could repose his head on 
another’s bosom. [John xiii. 23.] Women 
were never present at Jewish meals as 
guests. . 

The present mode of eating among 

astern nations illustrates some interesting 
passages of the New ‘Testament. 
Syria the guests use their fingers; a 
knife, spoon, and plate being used only 
by foreigners, and that asa special privi- 
lege. The bread, which is very thin, is 
dipped in the vegetable soup, and if there 
is a very dainty morsel on the table, the 
master of the house takes it in his fingers 
and presents it to the mouth of his guest. 
From Matt, xxvi.23, we may presume that 
Judas was near enough to our Lord to use 
the same dish, and from the additional cir- 
cumstances in John xiii. 26, 27, we may 
infer that he was near enough to receive 
tho sop from our Lord’s hand, according to 
the custom above described. 

To eat a meal together is regarded in the 
east as a pledge of mutual confidence and 
friendship; hence the force of the expres- 
sion, Ps. xli. 9. 

Hpat, Mount, e’-bal [Void of Leaves; 
Stony] [Deut. xi. 29], and Mount 
GERIZIM were sitnated in the tribe of 
Ephraim, They were but a short distance 
apart, and in the valley between was the 
old city of Shechem, now Nablouse. The 
altitude of these moantains does not exceed 
seven or eight hundred feet; and they are 
remarkable for the solemn ratification of 
God’s covenant with the Jews, which took 
place upon them, and a particular account 
of which we have in Deut. xxvii. 12-26, 
xxviii. 2-68. A modern traveller speaks of 
the lofty, craggy, and barren aspect of 
these two mountains, which seem to face 
each other with an air of defiance. 

According to the injunction of Moses, the 
Hebrews, after they obtained possession of 
Canaan, built an altar, and celebrated a 
feast on Mount Ebal. ([Deut. xxvii. 4; 
Josh, viii. 30-35. ] The Samaritans contended 
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that this should haye been done on Mount 
Gerizim, and not on Mount Ebal, and they 
afterwards built a temple on Gerizim, the 
ruins of which are still visible, and regarded 
it as the Jews regarded their temple at 
Jerusalem. The remark of the Samaritan 
woman at Shechem to our Lord is in allusion 
to this difference of opinion. 

Eszp-Murtron, e’-bed-me'-lek. [Servant 
ofthe King.] [Jer. xxxviii. 7.] An Ethiopian 
servant of Zedekiah, king of Judah, who 
was instrumental in saving the prophet 
Jeremiah from death by famine; and who, 
for his kindness in this behalf, was promised 
deliverance when the city should fall into 
the enemy’s hands. [Jer. xxxix. r15-18.] 

EBENEZER, eb-en-e’-zer, [Stone of Help.] 
{x Sam. iv. r.] This name is uscd in tho 
passage cited, and also ini Sam. y.1; but 
the ayiplication of it to a particular place 
Was a subsequent event. While the Israelites 
were worshipping God at Mizpeh, they re- 
ceived intelligence that the Philistines were 
approaching them with a formidable army. 

this emergency they betook themselves 
to sacrifice and prayer, and the God of 
armies interposed in @ most signal manner 
for their deliverance, [x Sam. vii. 5-12.] 
in commemoration of this event, Samuel 
erected 2 monument near the field of battle, 
and called it Ebenezer, or the “‘stone of 
help,” saying, “Hitherto hath Jehovah 
helped us.’ Hence, itis often said, “ Here 
we will set up our Ebenezer,” or here we 
will establish a memorial of the mercy and 
faithfulness of God. 

User, e-ber [The Region beyond, a Passer 
over] [Gen. x. 21], was the great grandson 
of Shem, and the ancestor of Abraham, in 
the seventh generation. (See Hzsrrws.) 

HoonEsrastes, ex-kle’-zy-as-teez[ Preacher], 
is the twenty-first in the order of the books 
of the Old Testament, and was written by 
Solomon, towards the close of his splendid 
and eveniful career as monarch of Israel. 
The design of the author appears to be (z) 
To demonstrate the folly and madness of 
making this world, its pleasures or its pur- 
suits, the object of affection or hope; and 
(2), To show the character, influence, and 
advantages of true wisdom or religion. 
Much of the obscurity of some passages in 
this book raay be ascribed to the circum- 
stances that the author was refuting 
maxims and reproving practices common 
to the libertinism o. his day, the practical 
ebaracter of which is now unknown. 

Epzn, e’-den. [Pleasantness.] [Gen. ii, 
8.] That part of the earth im which was 
situated the garden planted by the Al- 
mighty for theresidence of our first parents, 
and where they dwelt at the time of their 
apostacy. The word is also applied gene- 
rally to denote any place remarkable for 
beauty and fertility. [2 Kings xix, 12; Isa. 
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in its connection indicates a place of some 
importance. Modern travellers find a 
place near Damascus bearing a name of the 
same import (house of pleasure), which 
they suppose to be the same mentioned by 
the prophet. ; 

Epom, e'-dom [Red] [Judg. ki. 17], 
called Idumea [Isa. xxxiy. 5] by tla Greeks 
and Romans, was the name of a district 
of country inhabited by the Horites [Gen. 
XXxvi. 21], or Horims |Deut. ii. 12], lying 
south of the Dead Sea, and bordering on 
Moab. Edom, or Mount Seir, was origin- 
ally a small strip of elevated land between 
the desert of Zin on the west, and Arabia 
Petrea on the east. The climate was de- 
lightfal, and it was remarkable for the 
richness ofits soil, and the almost im- 
pregnable fortress it contained. [Gen. 
xxyli. 39; Jer. xlix. 16.] It derives its 
name from Esau, called also Edom [Gen. 
Xxxvi. 43], whose descendants are supposed 
to have settled there. The same province 
is now called Sherath, and extends across 
the whole southern border of Canaan, from 
the Dead Sea to the eastern gulf of the Red 
Sea, including Mount Seir. Ofthe eastern 
division of their territory, Bozrah or Bezer 
was the capital, and Petrea, or Sela, of 
the southern, Teman, a grandson of Esau 
(Gen. xxxyi. 11], resided here, and gave his 
own name to part of the province. [Job 
ii, rr; Jer. xlix. 7-20.] The Edomites were 
governed by kings [Gen, xxxvi. 31] until 
they were conquered by David [2 Sam. 
viii. 14], thus fulfilling the-prophecy, Gen. 
XXvVii. 29. Hadad, a lineal descendant of 
one of the Idumean kings, regained the 
control of the eastern province. The in- 
habitants of south Edom afterwards re- 
yolted from Jehoram [2 Chron. xxi. a 
and sustained some severe reverses [2 
Kings xiv. 7; 2-Chron. xxv. 11]; and were 
finally conquered by Nebuchadnezzay, 

Epret, ed’-re-i. [Strong.] [Josh. xiii. 
3x.] One of the capital cities of Bashan, the 
ruins of which still remain under the name 
of Draa, about seventy-five miles north of 
Bozrah. Og, king of Bashan, was defeated 
at this place by the Israelites, and his 
kingdom assigned to the half tribe of 
Manasseh. Another town of this name was 
in the tribe of Naphtali. osh, xix. 37.] 

Bea. ([Deut. xxii. This passage 
humanely prohibits the taking away of a 
brooding bird from a nest, and is similar 
in its nature to the provision respecting 
other animals and their young ones, [Ley. 
xxii. 28; compare Isa. x. 14. ] 

Eaton, eg’-lon. [Pertaining to & calf.] 
(A person.) [Judg. iii. 14.] King of the 
Moabites, who held the Israelites in 
pondage eighteen years. He formed analli- 
ance with the Ammonites and Amalekites, 
and took possession of Jericho, where he 
resided, and where he was afterwerds 
assassinated by Ebrd, 
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Heyer, e-jipt. [Exod. i. r.] One of the 
most ancient and interesting countries on 
the face of the earth. It is bounded south 
by Ethiopia, north by the Mediterranean 
Sea, and east by the Red Sea. Its northern 
and southern limits are given in Ezek. 
xxix. 10, xxx.6. It presents itself tu the 
eye of the traveller as an immense valley, 
extending nearly six hundred miles in 
length, and hemmed in on the east and 
west by a ridge of hills and a yast expanse 
ofdesert. It has an alluvial basin, owing 
its existence, fertility, and beauty to the 
river Nile, which fiows through it. Hence, 
Egypt was anciently called ‘‘the gift of the 
Nile.” As to the origin of the name, there 
is much difference of opinion. In the Old 
Testament, the Hebrew word translated 
Egypt is Mizraim, which was the name 
of one of the sons of Ham [Gen. x. 6], 
who might have been the founder of the 
nation. It is sometimes called Ham [ Pa. 
lxxviii. 51, Cv. 23, 27, Cvi. 22], and also 
Rahab. [Ps. Ixxxvii. 4, Ixxxix. 10; Isa. 
li.9.] The Arabs now call it Mizr. 

It was in Egypt that Joseph was raised 
from the condition of a slave to the highest 
rank in the king’s retinue. In the provi- 
dence of God, his father and brothers came 
thither to live, and in the space of four 
hundred and thirty years increased from 
seventy-five souls to between one and two 
millions, Their deliverance from oppres- 
sion under Pharaoh is perhaps the most 
striking passage of Jewish history. 

As a subject of prophecy, Egypt is one of 
the most interesting of ancient nations. 
(Usa. xviii. xix.; Jer. xlii-xlvyi.; Ezek. 
xxix.-xxxii.] The predictions concerning 
it are remarkable for their precision and 
fulness ; and their exact fulfilment in every 
essential point is attested by incontro- 
vertible evidence. 

At the time when some of the most 
extraordinary of these predictions were 
uttered [Ezek. xxx. 21-26], Egypt was 
flourishing inarts andarms. Her splendid 
cities rose up on every side, and the stately 
monuments of her genius and industry 
were without a parallel. But when the 
divine counsel was fulfilled, the sceptre of 
the Pharaohs fell, and Egypt becamo a 
tributary kingdom, without a prince of its 
own, subject to a foreign yoke, and has 
often been governed by slaves. 

Eayrr, River of [Gen. xy. 18], called by 
way of pre-eminence “the River’ [Gen, xli, 
1; Exod, vii. 17], and sometimes Sihor[Isa, 
xxiii. 3], or Shihor[x Chron. xiii. 5], was the 
Nile, a remarkable river, which flows 
twelve hundred miles without meeting a 
tributary stream. Its overflowings inun- 
date the adjoining country [Amos viii. 8, 
ix. 5], and give it its extraordinary fertility, 
Hence, 2 Pigeede of this periodical_oyerflow- 


ing must occasion the utmost distrent 
[Isa. xix. 5, 6. ] 

Exup, e’-hud, [Joining together.] [Judg. 
iii, 15.] A son of Gera, of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, who delivered the Israelites from the 
oppression which they suffered under Egion, 
king of Moab. The Israelites sent Ehud to 
pay some taxor tribute to Eglon, asa token of 
their allegiance. Under the pretence that 
he had some secret message to the king, he 
obtained a private audience and murde 
the king. [Judg. iii. 16-21.] Ehud fled to- 
wards Mount Ephraim, and summoning the 
oppressed Israelites to his help, they secured 
the fords of the Jordan, so that the Moabites 
by whom their land was garrisoned might 
not escape. As svuonas he had collected a 
sufficient force, he fell upon the Moabites, 
and cut them off in every direction. 

Exzon, ek'-ron, [Eradication.] [Josh 
xv. 45.] <A city of the Philistines, lying 
north-west of Gath, and north of Ashdod. 
assigned by Joshua originally to the tribe of 
Judah [Judg. i. 18], but afterwards said to 
belong to the tribe of Dan. [Josh. xix. 43. 
Neither tribe seems to have been in actua, 
possession of the place. [Judg. i. 34, 353; t 
Sam. vy. 10, vi. 17; 2 Kings i. 2; Jer. xxv. 20f 
Amosi. 8; Zeph. ii. 4; Zech. ix. s, 7. | 

Exan, e/-lah, [Terebinth.] (A person.) 
{x Kings xvi. 6.] Son and successor of 
Baasha, king of Israel. As he was revelling 
at a friend’s house, he was assassinated by 
Zimyri, one of the officers of his army. He 
reigned only two years, 

Exan, Valley of (A place) [y Sam. xvii. 
19 ], lies south-west of Jerusalem, three mules 
from Bethlehem, on the road to Jaffa. The 
Israelites were encamped in this valley when 
David fought and subdued Goliath. 

Exam, e/-lam. [Age.] (Aperson.) [Gen. zx. 
22.| Eldest son of Shem, and the ancestor of 
the Elamites and Persians. 

Exam (A country) [Gen. xiv. 9], settled by 
the family of Elam, and lying east of Shinar, 
and north of the Persian gulf, and a part of 
the Persian empire, Chedorlaomer was one 
of its earliest kings. [Gen. xiv.z.] Shushan 
was the capital of the province. [Dan. viii. 
2. | When the country of Elam is mentioned 
by the sacred writers, Susiana or Shusistan 
is meant. The Hlamites were a warlike 
people, and distinguished for their skill as 
bowmen [Isa. xxii. 6; Jer. xlix. 35], and 
were regarded as a formidable enemy. 
[Ezek. xxxii. 24.] Some of this nation were 
present in Jerusalem at the miraculous 
effusion of God’s Spirit on the day of Pen. 
be Ae hs 

e “bringing again the captivity of 
Elam” (Jer. xlix. ai is generally aruenced 
to refer to the restoration of the kingdom of 
Persia by Cyrus, who subdued the Baby- 
lonians, as they had previously subdued the 
Pees “ ; 

LatH or Hiorx, e’-lath. [Trees, a grove, 
[Deut ii, 8; 2 Chron, viii. 17.] A seaport a 
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Idumea of great celebrity, lying on the 
shore of the eastern or Elanitic gulf of the 
Red Sea. It was a place of much importance 
in Solomon's time. [1 Kings ix. 26-28.] It 
was probably a part of David’s conquest 
[x Chron. xviii. 13], and was recaptured by 
the Edomites in the reign of Jehoram bs 
Kings viii. 20], was taken from them again 
by Uzziah, king of Judah [2 Kings xiv. 22], 
and afterwards taken by the king of Damas- 
cus. [2 Kings xvi. 7-0.] Elath adjoined 
Ezion-Geber, and Akaba now occupies 
the site of one or both of those ancient 
towns. 

Eu-Bergen. [The God of Bethel.] [Gon. 
xxxv. 7.] The same with Bethel. 

Exvap, el’/-dad [Whom God loves] [Num. 
xi. 26], and Mrepap were ofthe seventy elders 
of Israel appointed by Moses to assist him 
in the government of the people. When the 
elders were assembled around the tabernacle 
to seek wisdom from God cn a particular 
eccasion, Eldad and Medad were absent. 
The Spirit of God was, however, poured out 
on them there, while they continued with 
the camp, as well as on their colleagues who 
surrounded the tabernacle, and they began 
to prophesy. Their proceedings were re- 
presented to Moses, and he was asked to 
prohibit them, but he declined, and, so far 
trom wishing them to be silenced, uttered a 
prayer that all the people might receive the 
game Spirit which was upon Eldad and 
Medad. 

Evers, el’/-derz. [Exod. iii. 16.] Acom- 
prehensive title, the peculiar force of which 
must be determined by the connection, &c. 
While in Egypt, the elders of Israel [Exod. 
iv. 29-31] were probably either the heads of 
tribes, or the oldest and most judicious of 
the people. And though their authority was 
in its nature paternal, they were regarded to 
& certain extent as the representatives of the 
nation. Inthe Hebrew commonwealth every 
city had its elders. [Deut. xix. 12, xxi. 1-9; 
Josh. xx. 24; Judg. viii. 14, xi. 5,6; Ruth 
iv. 2, 4,9; Ezra x. 14.] 

There was a body of elders, however, 
selected and appointed for special duties 
[Num. xi. 36, 17, 24, 25], evidently chosen 
from the general class of elders. (See v. 16 0f 
the passage above cited.) 

The seventy men who were with Moses at 
Mount Sinai were also seventy of the elders 
of Israel. [Exod. xxiv. 1-9.] Ata sub- 
sequent period of Jewish history, we find a 
tribunal of seventy elders, known as the 
Sanhedrim, which the rabbin maintain was 
a continuance of the original appointments 
of elders by Moses. It is generally agreed, 
however, that the Sanbedrim was a distinct 
organisation, unknown till the time of the 
Maccabees. 

The term elders is used in the New Testa- 
meut generally, i not always, to denote a 
class of officers in the Jewish or Christian 
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tamed to their office, there are conflict ag 
opinions, 

It is supposed by some that in Acts xi. 30, 
the word elders means simply the aged men, 

The word rendered elders, Acts xx. 17, is 
rendered overseers, Acts xx. 28,and bishope 
in Philem.i, 1. However difficult it may be ta 
ascertain its original import, there can be 
no doubt that one class of the elders so fre- 
quently spoken of in the New Testament by 
the evangelists and others, constituted a 
judicial tribunal. When associated with the 
Apostles [Acts xy. 6], officers or members of 
the Christian Church are intended; and 
when associated with the civil authority 
[Acts xxiv. 1], officers of the Jewish Church 
are intended, Thatthe corruption and con- 
tempt which attached to the latter in their 
judicial character was very generai in our 
Saviour’s time, appears from Matt. xxvi. 59, 
XXvii. 3, 41; and that the former had extensive 
ecclesiastical powerappears from Acts xvi. 4. 

ELreaLEn, el-e-a’-lay, [Whither God as- 
cends.] [Num. xxxil. 3-37.] <A city of the 
Amorites, assigned to the tribe of Reuben. 
It is denounced in the prophecies among the 
cities of Moab [Isa. xv. 4; Jer. xlviii. 34]; 
and to this day the ruins of a town are seen 
one or two miles north-east of Heshbon, 
that s_ill retain the name of Eleale or El-Aal, 

Eneazar, el-e-a’-zar. [Whom God helps.] 

Num, xx. 28.] The third son of Aaron 

Exod. vi. 23], and his successor in the 
office of high priest, which he held for up- 
wards of twenty years, and his family after 
him till the time of Eli, Nadab and Abiku, 
Eleazar and Ithamar, together with their 
father Aaron, were consecrated to the sacer- 
dotal office. The first two were struck dead 
for a particular sin. 

Eleazar, being the eldest surviving son, 
succeeded his father, and was himseif suc- 
ceeded by his eldest. son Phinehas, according 
to the covenant. [Num., xxv. 12, 13.] ‘The 
office continued in Eleazar’s line through 
seven successions, and then passed into the 
line of Ithamar, in the person of Hli, who 
was both high priest and judge. In Itha- 
mar’s line it continued until the reign of 
Saul, who caused Ahimelech to be slain, and 
probably transferred the priesthood to 
Zadok, who was of the line of Phinchas; fox 
in David’s time we find the priesthood sar: 
tained jointly by Zadok and Abiathar, whe 
was of Ithamar’s family. |2 Sam. xx. 25.} 
It is supposed that Zadok was advanced by 
Saul; and David, not wishing to depose 
him, but feeling bound to advance Abiathar, 
whose family had sacrificed so many lives 
for his sake, conferred the office on them 
jointly. [2 Sam. viii. 17.] The apparent 
contradiction in this last cited passage, 
by which the relation of Ahimelech and 
Abiathar is reversed, is explained by sup- 
posing that Abiathar ha a son Ahimelech, 
and that this son officiated in his father’s 
stead and henee is apoken of as executing 
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the priest’s office with Abiathar.  After- 
wards, Abiathar was deposed [x Kings ii. 
27), and Zadok sustained the office alone; 
and the succession continued in his line 
thenceforward until the captivity. — : 

Abiathar received the title of high priest 
after his deposition [x Kings iv. 4], but it 
was nothing more than nominal; it could 
only have been a secondary rank, such as 
Zephaniah held. (Jer. lii. 24.] Why the 
sacerdotal succession was transferred from 
Eleazar to Ithamar, we are not informed; 
but we are told why it reverted to the family 
of Bleazar. [x Sam. ii. 27, &c.] 

Bieazar., [x Chron. xi. 12.] A warrior of 
distinguished courage, two of whose exploits 
are recorded, z Chron. xi, 11-18, and 2 Sam, 
Exiil. 9. 

Exieazaz, [z.Sam. vii. 1.] The son of 
Abinadab, to whose care the ark was com- 
mitted when it was sent back by the Philis- 
tines. 

Evect Lapy. [2 John i.] Whether this 
title is applied by John to some eminent 
Christian woman, or whether it was a 
figurative expression, denoting a Christian 
church, is uncertain. The expressions in 
verses 4, 5, 8 and 13 would favour the 
latter supposition. 

EL-ELOHE-IsRAzL, el-elo’-he-iz’-ra-el. [God 
the God of israel.] [Gen. xxxiii, 20.] The 
word Ei is from a Hebrew word signifying 
strength, power, or an object of adoration. 
It is most frequently used of God, but is 
applied both to Jehovah and to heathen 
gods. It enters into the composition of a 
variety of words, to which it gives a highly 
kignificant meaning, as El-Bethel, Eluzai, 
Daniel, Jabneel, Othniel, Penuel, &c. 

Eirments [Gal. iv. 3, 9], elsewhere ren- 
dered rudiments (Col. ii. 8, 20], or the first 
principles of an art or science, is a term 
applied to the ceremonial ordinances of the 
Mosaic law, which were worldly, weak, and 
beggarly, inasmuch as they consisted very 
much in outward or worldly observances 
[Heb. ix. x], and were of temporary and 
partial service when compared with the 
disclosures of grace and mercy which they 
were designed toshadow forth. In the case of 
the Colossians, probably these rndiments 
of the world embraced the doctrines of some 
vain and deceitful philosophy. 

Ext, ¢'-li. [Going up.] [x Sam. fi. 11.] 
A descendant of Ithamar, the fourth son of 
Aaron, arid successor of Abdon, as high 
priest and judge of Israel. In consequence 
of his negligence or injudicious manage- 
ment of his twosons, Hophni and Phinehas, 
he suffered severe chastisement. Samuel 
was directed to disclose to Eli the judc- 
ments that would_come upon his family 
{x Sam. iii. 13, 14], chiefly because of his 
neglect of paternal duty. The old man 
received the intelligence with remarkablo 
submission ; but it was not until twenty- 
seven years after that God fulfilled hig 
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threatenings. Then, his two sons were 
poth slain in the same battle with the 
Philistines, into whose hands the ark of 
God fell. The aged priest, then ir his 
ninety-eighth year, was so overwhelmed 
when these calamities were made known to 
him, that he fell backward from his seat 
and died. He had governed the Hebrews 
in all their civil and religious concerns for 
the period of forty years. [1 Sam. iy. 18. 

Eid, el-i/-ab. [Whose Father is God.] [xz 
Sam. xvii. 18.] The eldest son of Jesse 
{x Sam. xvii. 13], and a man of angry and 
envious temper, as appears from his treat- 
ment of his brother David.. 

Eruxim, el-i/-a-kim, [Whom God has set. ] 
{2 Kings xviii. 18.]}- _An officer in the court 
of Hezekiah, king of Judah, and one of the 
commissioners appointed to treat with the 
king of Assyria, who had laid siege to 
Jerusalem. We have a minute and decply 
interesting account of the whole scene, z 
Kings xviil. and xix. : 

Eriuxim. [2 Kings xxiii. 34.] Son and 
successor of Josiah, king of Judah. His 
name was changed to Jehoiakim. 

Exiasars, el-i'-shib, [Belonging to God.] 
[Neh. xiii. 4.] An officer ofthe Temple. To 
oblige Tobiah,a relative, he fitted up one of 
the courts of the Temple for Tobiah’s lodg- 
ings. As soon as Nehemiah knew of it, he 
eaused all Tobiah’s furniture to be cass out, 
the apartments to be thoroughly cleansed, 
and the stores to be returned. 

Eurezer, el-i-e-zer. [To whom God is 
help.] [Gen. xv.2.] A name of frequent 
occurrence in the Old Testament. The 
most distinguished person who bore it waa 
Abraham’s steward and confidential ser- 
vant. [Gen. xxiv. 2. ] 

Exruu, el-i'-hv.[ Whose God is He.] [Job 
xxxii. 2.] A friend of Job, and a kind of 
arbitrator in the controversy between him 
and three of his acquaintances, who had 
come to sympathise with him in his eala- 
mities. Hlihu regarded both parties as in 
the wrong; Job, for justifying himself 
rather than God; and his three friends, for 
their unfair or unsatisfactory mode of 
answering the afflicted patriarch. Hlihu 
wasthe youngest of them all. He is caJled 
the Buzite, from Buz, the place of his 
nativity, probably a city of Idumea, as 
were also Dedan and Teman, [Jer. xxv. 
23, xlix. 7, 8; Ezek. xxy. 13.| The ground 
taken by the three friends of Job, respecting 
the cause of his calamities was, that his 
professions of piety were hypocritical, and 
these were God’s judgments upon him for 
his sins, Jlihu shows that this inference 
of theirs was rash and unauthorised. He 
censures Job for the manner in which he 
had expressed himself, and then puts him 
in remembrance of the infinite attributes of 
the Divine Being, as a ground or submis- 
sion and confidence. The soothing, yet faith- 
fal and honest, discourse of Elihu is finely 
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contrasted with the sharp and severe lan- 
uage of the other three, and especially are 
is wisdom, piety, and benevolence ad- 
mirable, when we consider his youth 
and the character and standing of those 
whom he addressed. 

Enian, or Extras, e-li’-jah [My God is 
Jehovah] [{r Kings xvii. x, and Matt. 
xvii. 3], was a native of Gilead, and is 
ealled the Tishbite, probably from the name 
of the town or district in which he lived. 
He is first introduced to our notice as a 
messenger freom God to Ahab, the wicked 
king of Israel. He was sent to utter a 
a ee of a three years’ drought in the 
and of Israel. He was miraculously fed 
{x Kings xvii. 6-16, xix. 5-8], and was 
favoured with the msstremarkable displays 
of divine power in his behalf, and in 
answer to his prayers, [z Kings xvii. 
17-22, Xvili. 315-46, xix. 2-21; 2 Kings i. 
3-17, li. r-1z.] Two of these incidents are 
referred to in Luke iy. 25, 26, Jamesv. 17, 18. 

As a reproyer of wicked men in high 

laces, Elijah displayed great intrepidity 
fe Kings xxi. 17-24; 2 Kings i. 2-16], though 


on one occasion he seems to have been! 


betrayed into some impatience. [1 Kings 
xix. 3, 4.] : 7 

After executing the prophetic office for 
ten years, Elijah was translated to heaven 
in a miraculous manner, in presence of 
ey and fifty other persons. [2 Kingsii. 
7-17. 

The advent of John the Baptist is pro- 
phesied under the name of Elijah. [Mal. 
iv. §; compare Matt. xi. 14, xvil.10; Mark 
ix. 11; Lukei. 17. ] 

EuimEvecn, el-im’-e-lek. [To whom God 
is King.] [Ruth i. 2] A Bethlehemite, 
and the husband of Naomi, Ruth’s mother- 
in-law. 

Euipuaz, el-i/-faz. [To whom God is 
Strength.] [Job. ii. rz.] One of the three 
friends of Job who came to sympathise 
with him in his calamities. He is called 
the Temanite, probably because he was a 
native of Teman, a country of Idumea, 
settled by one of the descendants of Esau, 
(Gen. xxxvi. 10, 11; compare Jer. xlix. 
7-20; Vizek, xxy. 13; Amosi. 11,12; Obad. 


8, 9. 
aise a-i’-shah. [To whom God is Sal- 
yation.] [z Kings xix. 16.] The disciple 
and successor of Elijah, was the son and 
successor of Shaphat, and a native of Abel- 
Meholah. Elijah was commanded to 
anoint him, which service he performed at 
Abel-Meholah, where he found Elisha 
ploughing, and threw his mantle over him 
as they stood in the field, thus signifying 
the service to which he was called. Elisha 
promptly obeyed the call, and leaving his 
oxen in the field, took leave of his father 
and mother, and followed Elijah. Man 
reiracles were wrought by Ilisha. if 
Kings ii. 19-22, iy. 1, 8-37, v. Vi. 1-7.] Hore- 
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a aS 
ceived frequent and signal tokens of the 
divine favour [2 Kings ii. 23, 24, vi. 8-23], 
and uttered sevoral remarkable predictions. 
(2 Kings iii. 16-27, vii. viii, 7-15.] He exer- 
cised the prophetic office upwards of sir.ty 
years with great fidelity and success. 
Exiswau, el-i’-shah, (Gen. x. 4.] Ason 
of Janan, who is supposed to have settled 


upon some islands of the sea. [Hzek, 
xxvii. 7. ] 
Enizapete, el-iz'-a-beth. [The Oath of 


God.] [Lukei.5.] The wife of Zecharius, 
and greatly distinguished as the mother o: 
John the Baptist. She was a descendant of 
Aaron, and of her and her husband this 
exalted character is given by the Evan- 
gelist. [Lukei. 6.] 

Hixiasan, el'-la-sar [Oak, or Heap cf 
Assyria] [Gen. xiv. x], supposed to be 
the same with Thelosar [2 Kings xix. 12], 
and Telassar [Isa. xxxvii. 12], was prooably 
a country of Arabia, and perhaps the 
province which was afterwards enlarged 
into Assyria or Fl-Asur, 

Exum. [Hos. iy. 13.] The original is 
elsewhere translated oak. 

Exot, e-lo’-i.. [Lord, orGod.] Oneof the 
names of the Most High, but is applied to 
other objects of adoration. It is the allah 
of the Arabians.-- The exclarnation of our 
Saviour is in the Syro-Chaldaic tongue, 
and is taken from Ps, xxii. 1. The peculiar 
application of the passage may be learned 
fromcomparing Isa. lili. 4, 5; Zech. xiii. 7; 
Luke xxii. 53; 2 Cor. 'v. 21; Gal. iii. 13. 

Empatm, [Gen. 1. 2.]_ The practice of 
embalming prevailed at a very early period. 
The Hebrews learnedit from the Egyptians, 
by whom it was understood very perfectly, 
and it is said that the inundation of the 
Nile, which kept the flat country wm der 
water for nearly two months every year, 
probably obliged-them to resort to soma 
such method of preserving their dead. 
Others tell us it was to preserve the body for 
the dwelling-place of the soul, after it had 
completed its various transmigrations. The 
embalmers or physicians were regarded as 
sacred officers. The deceased person was 
opened (both head and body), the inward 
vessels and organs entirely removed, and 
the cavities filled with drugs and spices— 
such as myrrh and cassia—whereby the 
humours should be imbibed and absorbed, 
and the form preseryed from decay. Itwas 
then swathed in linen bandages, with a pro- 
fusion of aromatics. The price of embalming 
a single body was sometimes upwards of 
4200, and from that down to £40 or £60, 
Sometimes the process lasted from thirty 
to seventy days, and afterwards the body 
was placed in a coffin of sycamore wood or 
stone, and then placed upright against the 
walls of the house, where it often remained 
for years. Finally, the bodies were placed 
in subterranean vaults in the ground, or im 
the rock, where they were often found, 
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fitter the lapse of two or three thousand 
yes~s, in a state of perfect preservation. 

We have no evidence that embalming was 
practised by the Hebrews, except in the 


cases of Jacob and Joseph, and then it was , 


for the purjose of preserving their remains 
till they could be carried into the land of 
promise. 

Emeratp. [Exod. xxviii. 18.] A very 
yaluable gem, of 23, pure green colour, to 
which it owes its chief value. The deepest 
colours are the most valuable. The emerald 
was anciently obtained from Egypt. Itis 
found in Peru and the Hast Indies, and was 
an article of Tvrian merchandise. [Hzek. 
xxvii. 16; xxvii. 13. ] 

Emugrops. [1 Sam.y. 6-9.] The name of 
a painful disease sent upon the Philistines. 
Some think it resembled the modern disease 
of the piles; and others, that it was like the 
dysentery, and others still, that they were 
avery large and venomous species of the 
spider. It was customary with the heathens 
to offer to their gods figures of wax or metal, 
representing the parts which had been 
cured of disease. Whence, they infer, in con- 
nection with 1 Sam. vi. 5, that the priests 
and diviners of the Philistines recommended 
a similar course.. 

Emrms, e/-mims. [Terrible Men.] [Deut. 
ii. ro.] A numerous and warlike people, of 
gigantic size, who dwelt on the eastern 
borders of Canaan, and who were supplanted 
by the Moabites. 

EMMANUEL, em-man'-u-el. [God with us. ] 
(See IMMANUEL.) 

Emmaus, em-ma’-ua. [Hot Spring.] [Luke 
xxiv. 13.] A village seven or eight miles 
north-west of Jerusalem. It was on the 
way to this village that our Lord held a 
most interesting conversation with two of 
His disciples. The supposed ruins of the 
place are still visible, though too imperfect 
to excite much interest. 

Emunation. [Rom. xi. 14; Gal. v. 20.] 
The opposite meaning of this word, in the 

assage above cited, is obvious. In the 
ast case, it is the same with what is else- 
where called envy and envyings [Acts 
xiii. 45; 2 Cor. xii. co], and in the former 
passage it signifies that holy strife or effort 
to equal or excel others, which is excited or 
provoked by an exhibition of good example. 
_ Ewpor, en’-dor. [Fountain of Habitation. ] 
[Ps. lxxxiii. 10.] A town of Manasseh, 
within the territory of Issachar, south of 
Mount Tabor, where lived the woman whom 
Saul consulted as having a familiar spirit. 
A cave ig still pointed out to travellers, a 
few miles south of Nazareth, as the one 
ene inhabited. [1 Sam. xxviii. 7-25.] It 
would seem from the passage in Psalms, 
above cited, that it was near this place that 
Barak defeated Sisera. [Jude. iv] 

Eweernt, en'-ge-dé [Fountain of the Kid], 
Or Hazazon-Tamar. [2 Chron. xx, 2.] A 
#own about thirty miles south-east of Jeru- 
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salem, and directly west of the southern 
extremity of the Dead Sea. It was cele- 
brated for its palm-trees and vineyards 
{Song of Sol. i. 14]; and modern trax ellera 
speak of the district as affording the richest 
wines. It was also celebrated for its cayea 
and almost inaccessible fastnesses, [1 Sam. 
xxiii. 29.] ; 

EnceEp1, Wilderness of. [1 Sam. xxiv. 
1.] Part of the wilderness of Judah. 

Ewerave. [Exod. xxviii. 1z.] Engraved 
seals are spoken of at a very early period of 
the world. The names of the children of 
Israel were directed to be engraved on two 
stones; and the words ‘Holiness to the 
Lord” were also to be engraved on the 
high priest’s breastplate: both to be like 
the engravings of a signet. [Exod. xxvii. 
11-36.] The signet is mentioned before 
Joseph was sold into Egypt. Job also 
speaks of engraving with an iron pen upon 
arock. [Job xix. 24.] The ten command- 
ments were engrayed [Exod. xxxii. 16] 
on stone. 

Ennarxore, en-hak’-ko-re. [The Well of 
him that cried.] [Judges xv. 9. ] 

Enocn, e’-nock. [Initiated, or initiating.] 
[Heb. xi.5.] The son of Jared, and father 
of Methusaleh, was born a.m. 622. He is 
called ‘‘the seventh from Adam” [Jude 
14], to distinguish him from the son of 
Cain, who was only the third from Adam, 
We are told that he ‘‘ walked with God ;” an 
expressive figure to denote the closest com + 
munion with the Divine Being, and entira 
conformity to His will. And we are told 
that ‘‘he was not; for God took him,” a 
phrase which imports a mere change of 
residence, without suffering the ordinary 
dissolution of the body. In this case, as 
well as in that of Elijah’s, the body was 
clothed with immortality, or endued with 
the immortal principle by the immediate 
power of God. [x Cor. xv. 5e. 

We have the character of noch drawn 
by two apostles. [Heb. xi. 5-13; Jude 14, 
15.] This last passage has been the subject 
of some controversy; but the truth ia 
apparent that Jude received a know- 
ledge of the prophecy of the ancient 
patriarch either through tradition or 
directly from God. Jt has been remarked 
that each of the three grand dispensations of 
religion had its instance of translation into 
heaven: the patriarchal, in the person of 
Enoch; the Jewish, in the person of Elijah; 
and the Christian, in the person ef Christ ; 
the author and spirit of ali. 

Enon, ee’-non. [Springs.] [John iii. 23.] 
A town on the west side of the Jordan, eight 
or ten miles south of Beth-shear, #bounding 
in water, and distinguished ea a place 
where John baptized. 

EyroGen, en-ro'-gel [Fountain of the 
Spy, or Fuller’s Fountain], was a reservoir 
of water at the foot of Mount Zion, and, as 
s0me suppose, the same with the fcuntain 
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of Silueam, whence the pool of that name is 

supplied. Several important events of 

sacred history are associated with this 

Eom. (Josh xviii. x6; 2 Sam. xvii. 17; 1 
ings i. 9.] 


Eparxropitus, e-pay-ro-di’-tus. [Agree- 


able, handsome. } [Philem. ii. 25.] An eminent | 


disciple who resided at Philippi, and was 
commissioned by the church in that city to 
visit the apostle Paul during his imprison- 
ment at Rome, and carry him some supplies. 
He was taken sick at Rome, to which cir- 


cumstance, and the procuring cause of it, | 


the apostle alludes with strong commenda- 
tion. 

Eparuras, ep’-a-fras. [Agreeable, hand- 
gome.| [Col.1i.7.] A distinguished disciple 
of Colosse, and a faithful minister of the 
gospel. His character is described by the 
apostle Paul [Col. i. 7, 8, iv. 12], whose 
fellow prisoner he wasat Rome. [Philem. 23. 

Ernan, e'-fak, [Darkness.] (A place. 
[isa. ix. 6.] 

Ernan. [A person.] [Gen. xxv. 4.] 
Epbah was a grandson of Abraham, and 
his posterity settled in Arabia, and were 
designated by the name of their general 
ancestor, as in the passage above cited from 
Isaiah. 

Henresians, ef-fe’-zhi-ans, 
Ephesus.] [Acts xix. 28.] 

Epuesians, Epistle to, was written by 
fanl to the Christians at Ephesus. The 
eburch in that renowned city was established 
and built up under Paul’s ministry [Acts 
XViii. 15, 21, xix.], aboutthe year a.p. 54 or 55, 
and this letter was written by the apostle 
e@bout 4.p. 60 or 61, while he was in prison 
at Rome, and forwarded by Tychicus, a 
beloved brother and faithful minister. 
[£ph. vi. zx.] The matter and style of this 
epistle are considered peculiarly elevating 
and animating. 

.Epussos, ef’-fe-sus. [Acts xix. 35.] A 
celebrated city of Asia Minor, situated on 
the river Cayster, near its mouth, about 
thirty miles south of Smyrna. It was the 
ornament and metropolis of proconsular 
Asia, and was celebrated for a magnificent 
temple of Diana. This temple was four 
hundred and twenty-five feet in length, two 
hundred and twenty in breadth, and was 
supported by one hundred columns, each 
sixty feet in length. The building of it 
occupied two hundred years. Paul came to 
the city 4.D. 54, and commenced preaching 
in the Jewish synagegue. Several converts 
to the faith of the gospel were baptized, and 
had imparted to them the miraculous gifts 
of tongues and prophecy. He afterwards 
preached in a public building, used for a 
school; and for two years, day by day, he 
reasoned publicly with the perverse and 
unbelieving Ephesians. Many miracles 
were wrought by him, and altogether the 
affect of his preaching, under the divine in- 
fluence, caused many to give up their evil 
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practices, which pnturally excited the 
opposition of many; especially a class of 
men whose living depended on the worship 
of Diana. At one time Paul came very 
near falling into their hands. [Acts xix. 
13-41.] Hphesus was visited by Apollos 
[ Acts xviii. 24], and it was in Ephesus that 
Paul received the kind offices of Onesi- 
phorus, 

The church at Ephesusis severely rebuked, 
and threatened for its coldness and back- 
sliding, Rev. ii. 1-11, which threats, accord- 
ing to many travellers, have been fully 
executed. Nothing remains of its past 
prosperity. . 

Ernop, e’-fod. [To gird on, put on.] 
(Exod. xxviii. 6.] One of the articles of the 
priest’s official dress. It was made of plain 
linen [1 Sam. ii. 18; 2 Sam. vi. 14], exceyt 
the ephod of the high priest, which was em- 
broidered with various colours. It consisted 
of two parts, one covering the back and the 
other the breast, and both united upon the 
two shoulders. It is sometimes described 
as having been thrown over the shoulders, 
and hanging down before, crossed upon the 
breast, and was then carried round the 
waist to serve as a girdle for the robe. On 
each shoulder was a large precious stone or 
button, upon which were engraved the 
names of the twelve tribes, and upon the 
place where it crossed the breast was the 
breast-plate. The better opinion is, that 
the girdle was worn with the ephod, or 
“npon it” [Exod. xxviii. 8], and that 
coming out from it on each side, it was 
brought around under the arms like a sash, 
and tied upon the breast, and so secured 
both the ephod and the robe. The ephod, 
or something resembling it, and called by 
the same name, was worn by others besides 
the priests. [1 Chron. xv, 27, and passages 
before cited. 

Eprrarm, ef’-ra-im, eee Land, Twin 
Land.] (A person.) [Gen. xli. 52.] The 
second son of Joseph. Though younger 
than Manasseh, he was the object of pe- 
culiar favour; and the prediction of their 

randfather Jacob was literally fulfilled. 

Comp, Gen. xlviii. 8-20; Num. xi. 18, 21.] 

Ernraim, City of. [2Sam. xiii. 23.] A 
considerable town, situated about eight 
miles north of Jerusalem, on the way to 
Jericho, and within the bounds of the tribe 
of Benjamin. It was to this place that our 
Saviour retired after the raising of Lazarus 
(John xi. 54]; and it is not improbable the 
same place is intended in 2 Chron. xiii. 19. 

Epuratirt Forest, or Woop. [2 Sam, 
xviii. 6.] The territory originally assigned 
to the children of Joseph was woodland 
[Josh. xvii. ro-18; Ps. exxxii. 6], and pro- 
bably a portion of it remaining uncleared was 
called the wood or forest of Ephraim. 
{1 Sam. xiv. 25, 26; 2 Kings ii. 24.) Another 
place was situated east of the Jordan, near 
Jabesh-Gilead, and was memorable for the 
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battle between David and Absalom. [2 Sam. 
xviii. 6. 

Eprram, Mcunt [Josh. xx. 7], was south 
of the plain of Esdraelon. The name 
was given toa range of highlands running 
through the possessions of Ephraim. The 
soil was fertile, except that part of the ridge 
which lay towards the Jordan. This was 
rocky, and difficult of ascent. 

Epuratm, Tribe of, occupied one of the 
most eligible sections of the land of promise. 
The Mediterrancan was on the west, and 
the river Jordan on the east, a portion of 
Menasseh on the north, and parts of Dan 
and Benjamin on the south. The city of 
Shilch was within the bounds of Ephraim ; 
and hence the whole kingdom is sometimes 
called Ephraim, [Jer. xxxi. 9, 18, 20. ] 

Epuratan, ef’-ra-tah. [Land, Region, or 
Fruitful.] (Ps. cxxxii. 6.] Another name 
for Ephraim. [xz Sam. i. 1; 1 Kings xi. 26. ] 
The Ephrathites of Bethlehem-Judah are 
mentioned, Ruthi. 2, and we are elsewhere 
told that Ephrath is the same with Beth- 
Iehem. [Gen. xxxy. 16, 19.] It was so 
called to distinguish it from another Bethle- 
hem in the tribe of Zebulon. [Josh. xix. x15[. 

Eparrare [1 Chron. ii. 19], or HpHratan 
[verse 50], was the second wife of Caleb, 

EPIctrEANs, ep-i-ke-re'-ans [Followers of 
Fpicurus| [Acts xvii. 18], were a set of 
Gentile philosophers founded by Epicurus, 
who was born in the vicinity of Athens about 
B.C. 345. They were in high repute at Athens 
in Paul’s days, and among their doctrines 
were these: That the world came into being, 
and will be dissolved, by chance, or by the 
effect of mechanical causes moved by 
chance; that all events happen by chance, 
or are occasioned by mechanical causes; 
that the goul dies with the body; that there 
is no future retribution; and that man’s 
chief happiness lies in pleasure or bodily 
ease. In fact, utterly at variance with the 
doctrine of Jesus and the Resurrection. 

Epistnrs. [Letters.] [2 Pet. iii. 16.] A 
term applied to the inspired messages, or 
letters of advice, addressed by t?.2 apostles, 
or first preachers of Christianity, so churches 
or individuals ; and which, though primarily 
designed for the rebuke, instruction, guid- 
ance, and encouragement of those to whom 
they were addressed, furnish the like means 
of grace, and the like rule of faith and prac- 
tice, to all Christians and churches in like 
circumstances. It was the most natural 
course the apostles could pursue, after 
preaching the gospel in any town or district, 
and establishing a church, that they should, 
in their absence, address them by letter, to 
remind them of the doctrines and injunc- 
tions they had received, and to illustrate 
more fully the duties and obligations of dis- 
ciples. The epistles may be regarded as 
illustrating, applying, and enforcing the 
truths which are taught in the parables and 
eony creations, bui especially in the life and 
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death of the divine Redeemer; and they 
present to us a beantiful and harmoniows 
system of Christian precept and doctrine, 

Of the epistles, Paul wrote thirteen or 
fourteen, there being a doubt aboat the 
authorship of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
although usually ascribed to Paul ; Jaines, 
one; Pever, two; John, three; and Jude, 
one; which are more particularly noticed 
either under the names of the individuals 
respectively, or of the churches or persons 
to whom they wrote. The following tabie 
is supposed to show the probable chrono- 
logical order of the epistles, with the places 
at which they were written, and the daie of 
each. It will be perceived that the earliest 
and latest date embrace a period of less than 
twenty years for the whole :— 


Epistle to the Places where written. — 
Galatians . . . Thessalonica, or) ___ 
Corinth . . v5 5 53 
xt Thessalonians .«Corinth. . . . 52—54 
2 Thessalonians . Ibid... .. « 52—55 
1 Corinthians. . Ephesus .. . 56 
2 Corinthians. . Macedonia. , . 57—59 
x Timothy. ., . .‘ibid.i2 2) 26) eebo—eo 
Titus. . . . « Colosse,or wee es 
dotia., 5. shee 
Romans «>< « « Oormthyoe i) sess 
James s « vs “<.diadtca ey, ore ron 
Philemon ...Rome .... 61—65 
Colossians’. « «Ibid... . . 2 « 161-62 
Ephesiaus?. . . Ibid. 3 . . © 61—62 
Philippians) 0." .ibid>sas) 2. so7 
Hebrews .. .« Ibid. . - « . 62—63 
Jude. 2 "0 = Uncertain 2. 964 
2'Timothy . . . Rome: 2.5 6r—ts 
1 Peters « < 2 Umcertain * 9366 
2 Peter’. . « . Uncertain: 3 768 
1,2,and3 John . Ephesus .. . 7o 


Erastus, eras’-tue [Amiable] [Acts xix. 
22], was the steward or treasurer of the city 
of Corinth (see CHAMBERLAIN), and a con- 
vert under Paul’s preaching. [Rom. xyi. 
23.| He followed Paul to Ephesus, and 
thence went to Macedonia [Acts xix. 22], 
and afterwards returned to Corinth. [2 Tim, 


iy. 20. ] 

Enucn, e’-rek, [Length.] [Gen. x. ro.] A 
city of Chaldea, built by Nimrod on tho 
Tigris. Itwas called Erecca and Aracca by 
the Greeks and Romans. Some haye sup- 
posed there were two places of this name, 
and others that Erech was the same with 
Edessa (now Orfah), in northern Mesopo- 
tamia. : 

EssRHavvon, e’-sar-had/-don. [Gift of Fire.] 
[2 Kings xix. 37.] Son and successor o} 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria, and the same 
with Sargon [Isa. xx. 1], and with Sardane- 
palus of profane history. 

Esau, [Hairy, rough.] e’sax [Gen. xxv. 
25], or Epom. [Gen. xxxyi. x.] Son of 
Isaac and Rebecca, and twin brother of 
Jacob, hs most important events of hig 
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life are so intimately connected with the life 
of Jacob that the histories are almost iden- 
tical. His family settled on Mount Seir, 
hence called Edom, and his descendants 
were the Edomites, one of the most powerful | 
ana formidable nations of that age. } 
Esrxaan, esh/-ba-al. [Man of Fire of Baal. ] | 
x Chron. viii. 33.] The same with Ishbo- 


Bheth. (See Isususaurm.) 
Esucon, esh’-kel. [Cluster.] (A per- 
son), [Gen. xiv. 24.] One of Abraham's 


allies. 


Esxcoz, A rivulet, or valley [Deut. i. 24], in | 


the south of Juda, The spies sent out by the 
Tsraclites to explore the promised land, and 
ascertain its sitmation, fertility, &., &c., 
came to this brook, and cut down the branch 
of a yine with a single cluster of grapes, 
which was so large and heavy as to be 
borne upon a staff by two men. This they 
took to their brethren, as a visible illustra- 
tion of the richness of the soil and its pro- 
ductions. [Num, xiii. 24, xxxii. 9. 
Hsxtaon, esh'-ta-ol. [Request.] [Josh. xv. 
33-] A town in the valley or lowlands of 
Judah, though afterwards in the possession 
of Dan. [Judg. xiii, 25, xvi. 31.] It is 


supposed to have been situated south-east | 


of Askalon. 
Esurzemoa, esh’-tem-c'-ch, or ASNTEMON, 
[Obedience.] [Josh. xxi. 14; 1 Chron. vi. 


37; Josh, xy. 5so.] A town in the southern | 
. part of Judah, assigned to the sons of 


Aaron. 

Esrom, es'-rom. [Enclosed.] [Matt. i. 3; 
Luke iii, 33.] The same with Hezron. 
(Gen. xlvi. 12]. : 


Estarz [Mark vi. 21] is the general name | 


for an order or class of men in society or 
government, as in Great Britain the Lords 
and Commons are called the estates of the 
realm, (See ExpeEnrs.) 

Estuzr, or Hapassay, es’-ter. ([Star.] 
[Bsth. ii. 7.] An orphan child of the kindred 
of Mordecai, whom he adopted as his own 
daughter. She was fair and beautiful, and 
in process of time became the wite of 
Ahasuerus, one of the most distinguished of 
the monarchs of the east. 

EstueEr, Book of, isthe seventeenth in the 
order of the books of the Old Testament, 
and embraces a period of probably less than 
twenty years, commencing about a.m. 3544. 
The author of the book is not certainly 
known. It bears the most unquestionable 
internal evidence of its authenticity, and the 


- feast of Purim, of the institution of which 
_ this book gives an account, is still observed 


by the Jews, who hold, that whatever may 
be the fate of the other parts of their Serip- 


tures, this will ever be preserved. It con- 


tains an account of the elevation of Esther 
- to the throne, the pride and envy of Haman, 
- his malicious plot for the de-.«ruction of the 


Jews, the turning of his schemes against 


_ himself, the honour and dignity of Mordecai, 
the destruction of the enemies of the Jews 


, 


ath 


(and among them Haman’s family), and the 
power and glory of the king. 

Hiram, e/-tam. [Place of Wild Beasts.] 
[Judg. xy. 8, 11.] A famous rock, probably 
near a city of the same name in Juaah, built 
by Rehoboam [x Chron. iv. 32; 2 Shron. xi. 
6], and lying between Bethlehezs and Te- 
koah, Modern maps place it in tne ribe of 
Simeon, east of Gaza. 

Erernan, Errrniry. [Deut. xxxiii. 273 
Isa. lvii, 15.] These terms, when applied to 
Jehovah, embrace the past as weil as the 
future. Being self-existent, He must be 
eternal. He is without beginning or end of 
years. When applied to the future existence, 
happiness, or misery of man [ Matt, xix. 16; 
2 Cor. iy. 17; Jude 7], they denote the end- 
lessness of the state. 

Ersam, e’-tham. [Boundary of the Sea.] 
[Num. sxxiii. 6.] One of the early stations: 
of the Israclites in their journayings to 
Canaan. 

Erxam, the Wilderness of [Num., xxxiii. 8], 
was probably_part of the great desert or 
wilderness of Shur, which lay around the 
bottom of the western gulf of the Red Sea. 

Ernay, e’-than [A Wise Man, Firmness] 
[z Chron. vi. 44], called the Ezrahite [Ps. 
Ixxxix. title], was of the tribe of Levi, and 
was remarkable for his wisdom. [xz Kings 
iv. 31.] Heis supposed to have written the 
eighty-ninth psalm, and was a leader of the 
Temple music. [1 Chron. xv. 19.] 

Erutopia, e’-thi-op-ya. [Region of Burnt 
Faces.] [Acts viii. 27.] The Hebrew word 
Cush, whichis here and elsewhere translated 
Ethiopia, seems to have been applied to at 
least three distinct countries. It was used 
very much as the word India is at this day. 
Where the prophet [Zeph. iii. 10] speaks 
of Judah’s return from captivity, Ethiopia 
refers probably to the country east of the 
Tigris, which is called Cuthah. [2 Kings 
xvii. 24; compare Ps, lxviii. 31; Isa. xviii.] 
It is called Ethiopia, or Cush, from which 
the modern name Khusistan is derived. In 
Num. xii. 1, the word Ethiopian is applied 
to a country of southern Arabia, lying along 
the Red Sea, elsewhere called Cushan [Hab, 
iii. 7], in which last passage allusion is made 
to the portion of history recorded Num, 
pc oon 

In numerous other passages [Isa. xlv. r43 
Jer. xili. 23; Ezek, xxix. 10, xtx. 4,9; Acta 
viii. 27], it must be understood as Hthiopia 
proper, lying southof Egypt, and including 
themodern countries of Nubiaand Abyssinia, 
It was a mountainous and well-watered 
country. [Isa. xviii. 2; Zeph. iii. 10.] The 
northern part of Ethiopia was called by the 
Hebrews Seba [Isa. xliti, 3], after the eldest 
son of Cush [Gen. x. 7], and by the Romans 
Meroé. The inhabitants are said to have 
been men of stature [Isa. xly. 14], and thia 
is confirmed by a- Greek historian, who say@ 
they are the ‘‘tallest of men,” The Ethi- 
opign queen Candace reignedin Seba. Her 
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treagurer was baptized by Philip. [Acts 


iii. 27.) There is a version of the Scrip- | : 
eee i | sorrow, especially in the birth of her off- 
| spring 


tures in the Ethiopian tongue. 
Euntcz, eu-ni/-eze. [Good Victory.] [2 


Tim. i. 5.] The mother of the evangelist | 


Timothy. She was by birth a Jewess, but 
married a Gentile. [Acts xvi. 1.] 

Eunuca, yu'-nuz. [2 Kings ix. 32.] Eu- 
nuchs were employed by eastern kings to 
take charge of the beds and lodging apart- 
ments, and also of the secluded princesses. 
[Hsth. ii. 3.) In Persian and Turkish 
courts the principal ojfices are held by 
eunuchs. [Acts vili. 27. ] 

BHururares, eu-fra’-/es. [Sweet Water. ] 
[Gen. ii. 14.] A famous river of Asia, rises 
in Armenia on the northern side of Mount 
Taurus, receives many tributaries in its 
winding course along the borders of Syria, 
and skirting the Arabian desert, passes 
through the middle of Babylon to the sea, 
Its whole length is fifteen hundred miles. 
{tis navigable for ships of five hundred tons 
burthen to Bassora, seventy miles above 
its mouth, and for large boats one hundred 
and fifty miles. Moses says it was the fourth 
river of Paradise. [Gen. ii. 14.] In Scrip- 
ture it is culled the ‘* great river,” and as- 
signed as the eastern boundary ofthe pro- 
mised land. [Deut. i. 7; Josh. i. 4.] 

Euroctypon, ew-rok’-ly-don. [Acts xxvii. 
14.] A very tempestuous wind, and now 
known under the name of a Levanter. It 
blows from all points, and its danger results 
from its violence and the uncertainty of its 
course. 

Eurroxts, eu’-ty-kus. [Fortunate.] [Acts 
xx.9.| The name of a young man who fell 
from the third story of a house where Paul 
was preaching, in Troas. 

EVANGELIST, e-van'-ge-list. [Actsxxi.8.] One 
who brings good tidings. Hence the writers 
of the four gospels are called ‘the Nvange- 
liats,”’ because they, in a pre-eminent seuse, 
declare good tidings of salvation through 
Christ. Evangelists were early designated 
as a particular class of religious teachers 
(Eph. iv. 1:1]; and some suppose that, with- 
ous being attached to any particular church, 
they abandoned all worldly relations and 
pursuits, and, probably by the commission 
of the apostles, preached the gospel where- 
ever they were called. [2 Tim. iv. 5.] 
Others suppose that they were rather second- 
ary or assistant apostles, and were entirely 
under the authority and direction of the 
chief apostles when they ordained ministers 
and regulated churches. The primitive 
order of evangelists, distinct from other 
public religious teachers, is supposed to have 
been merely temporary, like that of the 
apostles and prophets. 

Evz, eve. ([Life.] (Gen. iii. 20.] The 
name given by Adam to his wife. It is de- 
rived from a word which signifies life, and 
was applied to her as the mother of all the 
living, In consewuence of her discbodienca 
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to the divine command, she was doomed to 
suffer a multiplication and aggravation of 


It was also declared concerning her 
that her desire should be to her husband 
and he-should rule over her. [Gen. iii. 16.4 
It is well known that in those countries 
which are unenlightened by the gospel 
women are the most degraded and miserable 
slaves to man; and, taking into view the 
delicacy and sensitiveness which are charac- 
teristic of their sex, we may suppose this 
part of the original sentence is visited upon 
millions of them with intense severity even 
at this day. 

Evesine. Evenvipe. [Ps. ly. 17; Gen. 
xxiy. 63.| The Hebrews reckoned two even- 
ings: one commencing at sunset, and eas» 
bracing the period of twilight, and the other 
commencing at dark. Some suppose that 
the first evening commenced as early as 
threeo’clock in the afternoon, and the second 
at sunset. It was in the interval between 
the two evenings, at whichever of these 
periods it occurred, that the passover was 
to be killed, and the daily sacrifice offered. 
(See marginal reading of Exod. xii. 6; Num. 
ix. 3, xxviii. 4.) Eventide is the eame with 
evening-time. 

Eyvru-Mzropacx, e/-vil mer'-o-dak. [The 
Worshipper of Merodak.] [2 Kinga xxv. 
27.) Son and successor of Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, who reigned during the 
exile of that monarch from human society. 
Soon efter his permanent accession to the 
throne, hexreleased Jehoiachin, king of 
Judah, from prison, and treated him with 
great regard through life. [Jer. lii. 31-34.] 
It is supposed that when Nebuchadnezzar 
was restored to his reason and his crown, 
he caused Evil-Merodach to be imprisoned 
for the abuses of which he was guilty while 
he administered the government, and that 
it was then he became acquainted with 
Jehoiachin as a fellow prisoner. He at last 
fell a victim to a conspiracy, formed among 
his own kindred, headed by his brother-in- 
law, Neriglissar, who succeeded him. 

Exopus, ez’-o-dus. [Departure.] The 
name of the second book of Moses, and the 
second in the order of the books of the Old 
Testament, and descriptive of iis design ; 
for the word is derived from a Greek word 
which signifies going out, or departing; and 
the book contains the history of the release 
of the Israelites from their bondage in 
Egypt, and of their going out of that country 
up to the promised land. 

This book is cited as the work of Moses by 
David, Daniel, and others of the sacred 
writers; and it has been remarked that 
twenty-five distinct passages are quoted 
from it by Christ and His apostles in express 
words, and nirsteen in substance. It com- 
prehends a history of nearly one hundred 
and forty-five years—viz., from A.. 2369 to 
4.M. 2514, inclusive; or from the denth of - 
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Joseph to the erection of the tabernacle; 
and informs us respecting the birth, preser- 
vation, education, exile, and divine legation 
of Moses, and the miraculous deliverance of 
Israel from the bondage of Egypt, the insti- 
tution of the passover, the entrance into the 
wilderness of Sinai, and their subsequent 
journeyings, until the giving of the law and 
the building of the tabernacle. 

Exoroists, ex-or'-cists. [Acts xix. 13.] 
Those who, by the use of the name of God, 
attempted to expe! evil zi from places or 
persons of whom they had possession. It 
was not an uncommon profession among the 
Jews, a8 we may infer from Matt. xii. 27, and 
Mark ix. 38. 

Eyzs. [Gen. xiii. x0.] The figurative uses 
of this word abound in the sacred writings, 
and are generally obvicus. In the visions 
of Ezekiel and John (Ezek. i. 18,x.12; Rey. 
iy. 6, 8], the allusions are evidently to the 
alacrity and vigilance with which the 
ministers of Jehovah perform His will. 

Eyxuips. [Prov. vi. 25.] The custom of 
adorning the eyelids in any way for effect is 
not known among us, but the practice is 
often alluded to in the sacred writings [2 
Kinga ix. 30; Jer. iv. 30; Ezek. xxiii. 40], 
and prevails extensively now among eastern 
ladies. The hair and edges of the eyelids are 
tinged with a fine black powder, moistened 
with oil or vinegar, which causes a small 
black line to appear around the edge, and 
at a distance, and especially by candlelight, 
gives a heavy dark shade to the eyes. The 
manner of doing it is particularly described 
by travellers. A smooth, cylindrical piece 
of silver or ivory, shaped like a quill, and 
about two inches long, is dipped into the 
composition, and placed within the eye- 
lashes, which are closed over it. 

HzEKIeEL, ez-e'-ki-el, Whom God will 
strengthen.] [Ezek.i.3.] The sonof Buzi. 
He was both a prophet and priest of the 
Jews, and was carried into captivity with 
Jehoiachin, king of Judah, 8.c. 598, and was 

robably settled, with other exiles, on the 

anks of the Chebar, a river of Chaldea. 
(See CHEBAR.) He was favoured with sublime 
visions of the divine glory, and his prophecy 
28 a whole ia characterized by great force, 
sublime imagery, and as much perspicuity 
as the subjects of it would allow. 

Ezxxret, Prophecy of, is the twenty-sixth 
in the order of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. It was uttered during a period of 
about twenty-one years, between B.C. 590 
and B.o. 540. The first eight years of this 
period were contemporancous with the last 
eight of Jeremiah. The prophecy relates 
chiefly to Tyre, Egypt, Edom, and Judma, 
Tt contains the most solemn denunciations 
against the idolatry, hypocrisy, and rebellion 
of the Jews, with exhortations to faith and 
confidence in God’s righteousness, and with 


promises of mercy and final restoration. 


Bzton-Ganze, or Ganer, ¢'-ci-on ge'-ber 
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[The Back-bone of a Giant.] [Num. xxxtii, 
35; 1 Kings ix. 26.] A city of Arabia, at 
the head of the eastern or Elanitic gulf of the 
Red Sea, adjoining Elath. Itwas here that 
Solomon’s vessels were built, which were 
intended to trade with Ophir and Tarshish, 
Tt derives its name from a reef of rocks at 
the entrance of the harbour, resembling the 
back-bone of the human frame. (See Euats.( 
Hizra, ez’-ra [Help] [Ezra vii. 1], was the 
son, or rather descendant, of Seraiah, who 
was Slain by order of the king of Babylon. 
{2 Kings xxv. 18-21.] He governed Judwa 
twelve years, under a commission from the 
king of Persia, which expired -a.m. 3558, 
when he was superseded by Nehemiah. He 
then engaged, as it issupposed, in collectin 
and publishing the Jewish Scriptures, an 
restoring the purity of the Jewish worship. 


rE. 


Face. [Gen. iii, 19.] Whatever of a 
thing is most exposed to view is called its 
face; hence, we read of the face of the 
country, field, gate, house, ground, porch, 
wilderness, waters, sky, &c. Face, when 
applied to God, denotes (1) His omniscience 
[x Sam, xxyi. 20], and to proyoke Him to the 
face is to do it very openly and impudently. 
[Isa. xv. 3.] (2) The brighter displays of 
His glory, which cannot be in this world. 
[Exod. xxxiii. 20; 1 Tim. vi. 16:] (3) His 
fayour and loye, and the gracious displays 
thereof. This is always mneant when His 
face is said to shine, or it is represented as 
a mercy to behold and enjoy it, or a misery 
to be deprived of it. [2 Chron. xxx. 9; Pa. 
ExXxL, 16, bore: 7) Dan. ix. v7.) (4) Bis 
wrath, and the providential displays thereof. 
[Ps. xxxiv. 16.] -Ghrist’s face denotes (1) 
His person and office, as the image of the 
invisible God. [2 Cor. iv. 6.] (2) His gra- 
cious, glorious, or terrible appearances. 
[Rev. xx. 2.] 

Farr Havens, fair ha'-vens. [Acts xxvii. 
8,] The name of a harbour or anchorage on 
the southern shore of the island of Crete. 

Farrs |Hzek. xxvii. 12], may either 
mean periodical meetings of buyers and 
sellers for purposes of merchandise, or fixed 
places of buying and selling in any city or 
town, such as we call markets. 

Farrag, [Matt. viii. 10.) The word 
sometimes denotes the credit we give to the 
declaration of God, or to the evidence of the 
parts or propositions presented to us in the 
Bible. The word is also used to denote the 
truth of the gospel, or that which is the ob- 
ject of faith. [Jude3.] The faith which is 
necessary to salvation, and without which it 
is impossible to please God [Heb. xi. 16], 
combines assent with reliance, belief wit 
trust. Thus, Christ is exhibited in the gos- 
pel as having made an atonement for sinj 
and whoever believeth im Him ghall not 
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perish, but have everlasting life. Exercising 
this faith, the sinner is received and treated 
asif he were just and righteous; and hence 
the process is called justification by faith, 
The belief, or faith, in Him by which this sal- 
vation is secured includes not only a cordial 
concurrence of the will and affections in this 
scheme or plan of redemption, together with 
all its relations and bearings as they are 
revealed in the gospel, but also such an 
actual personal trust in Christ as a Saviour 
as leads to the renunciation of every other 
trust, to the forsaking of all known sin, and 
to the cheerful and constant obedience of all 
His commands. 

Faith of God, the [Rom. iii. 3], means His 
faithfulness. 

Fauing. [Gen. xii. 10.] We haye an 
account of several famines in Palestine and 
the neighbouring countries. The most re- 
markable one was that of seven years in 
Egypt, while Joseph was governor. It was 
distinguished for its duration, extent, and 
severity, particularly as Egypt is one of 
the countries least subject to such a cala- 
mity, by reason of its general fertility. 
Famine is sometimes a natural effect, as 
when the Nile does not overflow in Egypt, or 
rains do not fall in Judza, at the customary 
seasons, spring and autumn; or when cater- 
pillars, locusts, or other insects destroy the 
fruits. 

Fan. [Isa. xxx. 24.] A well-known agri- 
cultural implement, which was used by the 
Jews as itis by husbandmen of the present 
day—to separate the chaff from the wheat 
when the wind isnotsufficient. The shovel, 
which is mentioned in the same passage, 


was used to throw up the grain in the air. 


when thewind was strong enough to cleanse 
it. [Matt. iti. 12.] 

_ Fast [1 Kings xxi. 9], Fastine [Neh. 
ix. 1], or Days or Fastine. ([Jer. xxvi. 6.] 
In seasons of danger or general affliction, 
when nature itself ceases for a time to crave 
indulgence, it was customary among tho 
Jews to abstain from food asa religious duty 
(Josh. vii. 6; Judg. xx. 26], and the same 
practice prevailed among individuals when 
the occasion was personal. [Mxod, xxiv. 
18; 2 Sam, xii 16;1 Kings xix. 8.] So 
our blessed Saviour fasted forty days and 
‘orty nights. [Matt. iv. 2.] Some of these 
protracted fasts were endured by miracu- 
lous interposition. The Jewish fasts were 
kept with great strictness, and generally 
from eyening to evening—that is, twenty- 
four hours, and included not only an absti- 
nence from food, but from all other sensual 
indulgence. The body was clothed. in sack- 
cloth, no shoes were worn, ashes were 
eprinkled upon the head, the hands were 
anwashed, and the head unanointed; and 
the synagogues were filled with the voice of 
supplication and the sobs of grief and peni- 
tence. [Isa, xxii.12; Joelii.rs-17.] Durin 
he captivity four special fast days were ob- 
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served [Zech. vii. 5]: the faat of the fourth 
month, for the capture of Jerusalem (Jer. 
li. 27], the fast of the fifth month, for the 
burning of the Temple [Jer. lii. 13], the fast 
of the seventh month, for Gedaliah’s death 
(Jer. xli. 2], and the fast of the tenth month, 
for the commencement of the attack on 
Jerusalem, [Jer. lii. 4.] : 

Fasts are evidently of divine anthority. 
Fasting, at the present day, may he re: 
garded as one of the outward means which 
may be profitably employed to humble and 
chasten the soul, and train it anew to the 
loye and pursuit of holy and spiritual joys. 
There can be no doubt of its Leing sane- 
tioned under the gospel dispensation. [Matt. 
vi. 18, ix. 13; Acts xili. 3; x Cor. vii. 5.] 

Farrer. [Gen.xly.38.] The word “father”? 
is used in this case to signify ‘‘ an adviser,” 
or “ counsellor;’’ and it is not unusual for 
this idea to be connected with it in castern 
countrics. 

Fran. [2 Pet. i. r7.] The fear of God ia 
a Christian grace, and denotes such a rever- 
ence for His holy character, and such a dread 
of offending Him by a violation of His holy 
law, as lead to watchfulness, humility, and 
unceasing prayer. Itis entirely filial in its 
nature, and is necessarily accompanied by 
love and obedience. Itis the peculiarity of 
the Christian faith, that the revelation of 
God’s justice in the suffering and death of 
our divine Redeemer, which fills the soul 
with fear and trembling, discloses at the 
same time a scheme of unparalleled love 
and mercy, so that our strongest impressions 
of fear, and our deepest emotions of love, 
gratitude, and confidence, are derived from 
a@ common source and share a common 
character. 

Frast [Luke xiv. 13], Feasts. [Lev. xxiii. 
2.| We often read in the Bible of feasta, or 
sumptuous entertainments, and of the cus- 
toms pertaining to them. They were gene 
rally given to celebrate or commemorate 


some important or joyful event. [Gen. xxi. - 


8, xxix. 22, xl. 20; Eccles. x. 19. ] 

Itwas common among the eastern nations 
to ask and bestow special favours at these 
festivals. [Esth. v. 6, vii. 2.] As the He- 
brews brought back with them from their 
captivity the custom of lying at meals, so 
they learned to imitate the Persian volup- 
tuousness. The Romans also were accus- 
tomed to this long continuance at entertain- 
ments. They assembled early on such oc- 
casions, and often remained together all 
night. — 

Entertainments in the east are commonly 
held in the evening, at which time the rooms 
are brilliantly illuminated. The Roman 
feast was always a supper, which, however, 
began about three o’clock. We suppose it 
to have been much the same among the 
Hebrews. The guests amused themselves 


g | with stories, or sallies of humour, and somes 


times with enigmatical questions [Judg. xiv. 
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x2], but more frequently with poetry and 
music, [Isa. v. 12, xxiv. 7-9; Amos vi. 4-6. ] 

The customs of the Arabs resemble those 
which have been described ; and perhaps we 
may say the same of all Oriental countries. 
And such being the festivity of these occa- 
sions, we see howa feast became the emblem 
of great mirth and gladness, [Isa. xxv. 6.] 

Among the Romans, the guests at feasts 
reclined upon couches. The first ceremony 
was to bathe with the master of the feast, 
and then to change their dress. Then the 
first man in order took his place at the head 
of the long couch, resting the upper part of 
his body on his lefé elbow, and having a pil- 
Jow or bolster to support his back. The 
second guest lay with his head and feet ona 
line, or parallel with the first, from whom 
he was separated by his own bolster. Being 
Bettled in their aces, they wash their 
hands [Mark vii. 2]; after which the guests 
are served with garlands of flowers, and 
also with essences and perfumes. [Ps. xxiii. 
5, xlv. 7; Eccles. ix. 8; Luke vii. 38.] 

The most honourable place, or seat, or 
*‘uppermost room,” as it is called, Matt. 
xxiii. 6, or “highest or chief room,’? Luke 
xiv. 7, 8, was the middle conch, and the 
middle of that; and lying below one at 
table, is to lie as it were in or upon his bosom. 
[John xiii. 23. 

In ancient times, besides music and danc- 
ing while they were eating, they had com- 
bats of gladiators. 

Some idea may be formed of the number 
of guests, and the grandeur of an ancient 
feast, from the fact that Julius Cesar once 
gave a popular entertainment, the guests of 
which occupied twenty-two thousand places 
(rooms or seats). The acccunts in the Bible 
of feasts with a multitude of guests are not 
improbable, therefore, as some have alleged. 
[Esth. i. 5; Luke xiv. 16-24.] 

Under the Mosaic dispensation, the rites 
of hospitality were rendered sacred by being 
connected with religion. The Israelites 
were not merely allowed, but commanded, 
to rejoice before the Lord in this way. They 
wero ordered to come to the holy place, and 
bring thither their sacrifices, tithes, and 
firstlings; ‘‘and there (says the law) ye 
shall eat before the Lord your God; and ye 
shall rejoice in all_ that ye put your hand 
nuto.” [Deut. xii.] Every member of the 
family was to join in this, and especially the 
Leyite, who, had no other inheritance. In 
these entertainments, not only the children 
and the Levites were to take part, but the 
slaves of both sexes, the ae the widow, 
and the orpban were to be invited; “and 
the stranger, and the fatherless, and the 
widow that are among you; and thou shalt 
remember that thou wast a bondman in 
Egypt.” [Deut. xvi. 11.] In consequence 
of these regulations, the feasts of the He- 
_ brews were more or less religious observ- 

_ pnces, and were hence free from the abuses 
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which prevailed on similar occasions among 
the heathen. We observe here, lfkewise, 
that our Lord gaye no new commandment, 
but simply expounded the ancient law, in 
uke xiv. 12. 

There were also stated seasons of religious 
worship among the Jews, attended with 
particular duties and coremonies, by the ob- 
servance of which some great event in God’s 
providence was brought into remembrance: 
—Such were the Sabbath, which commemo- 
rated the creation of the world; the feast of 
the Passover, and the feast of Pentecost. 

The only weekly feast among the Jews 
was the Sabbath. [Gen. ii. 3; Exod. xvi. 
23; Ley. xxiii. 3.] This feast, or festival, 
did not comes into being, however, with the 
Jewish worship, but was appointed before 
the Fall, as a special memorial of the good- 
ness and power of God displayed in the 
finished work of creation. 

In the law of the ten commandments, the 
Sabbath not only is recognized, but its in- 
yiolable sanctity and perpetual obligation 
are both taught us, not only in the language 
and spirit of the eommandment itself, but 
by its incorporation with that original and 
fundamental law of God’s government which 
was promulgated amidst the thunders and 
lightnings of Mount Sinai, and engraved on 
tablets of stone. 

The Jewish Sabbath partook of the pecu- 
liar ceremonial character of their whole sys- 


‘tem of religion; they were specially com- 


manded to regard it as 2 particular and 
interesting memorial.of their wonderful 
deliverance from Egypt [Deut. v.15], and 
as a sign or perpetual covenant between God 
and them. [Hxod. xxxi.13-17.] Our Lord 
made known the true import of the ancient 
dispensation, Matt. xii. 1-13; Mark ii. 28; 
Luke xiii. 14-17 ; but the original and sub- 
stantial principle of the institution was 
never abandoned or-lost sight of; but, on 
the contrary, is established and solemnly 
ratified in a variety of forms throughout the 
whole sacred volume. 

Labour ceased at the time of the evening 
sacrifice upon the day preceding the Sab- 
bath. [Mark xv, 42.] Everything relating 
to food, dress, &c., was prepared, so that 
there might be no interruption inthereligious 
services of the day. [2 Kings iv. 23.] Two 
extra sacrifices were offered, and the shew- 
bread was charged by the priest. [Matt. 
xii. 5.] The Jewish Sabbath was and is ob- 
served on the seventh day of the week. 

There were also the feast of the passover, 
instituted in memory of the kindness of God 
to the Israelites, in’ sparing them on the 
night when he slew the first-born.of Egypt. 
[Exod. xii. 14.] Fifty days afterwards the 
psntecost was celebrated in commemora- 
tion of giving the law on Sinai, fifty days 
after their departure from Egypt, The feast 
of trumpets ushered in the civil year of the 
Jews; and the feasts of thenew moons were 
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held at the first appearance of the new 
moon. [z Sam. xx. 5-18; Lev. xxiii. 24, 25.] 
The feast of expiation was held on the tenth 
day of Tisri, the first month of the civil year. 
(Lev. xxiii. 27,28; Num. xxix. 7.] Fivedays 
aiterwards the feast of tents was held, con- 
tinuing eight days; the first and seventh 
were very solemn days. [Lev. xxiii. 34, 35; 
Num. xxix. 12, 13.] : 

Besides the feasts of divine appointment, 
the Jews of later days observed some others 
—the feasts of Purim, and that of dedica- 
tion, [John x.22.] Love feasts were used 
in very early ages in the Church, but were 
greatly abused. [x Cor. xi. 21, 22, 34.] The 
Lord’s Supper seems to be the only feast 
enjoined upon the Christian Church. 

FrEt. Exod, iii. 5.] To remove the 
shoes from the feet was regarded as a token 
of reverence and mourning. [Hzek. xxiv. 
17.) To wash the feet was a common mark 
of hospitality. ¢Gen. xviii, 4], and was 
usually done by a servant. te Sam. xxv. 
423 John xii. 5, 6.] 

Feurx, fe’-lic [Happy ] [Acts xxiii. 26], was 
the Roman governor of Jud#a, A.D. 50-60. 
He persuaded Drusilla to leave her husband 
and marry him; and they were residing at 
Casarea when Paul was brought there, in 
custody of a guard of soldiers, to be ex- 
amined on a charge of sedition. [Acis, xxiii. 
26-35, xxiv. 1-5. ] 

Frsext. ([Lev. xi. 30.] The animal 
known to moderns by this name is tamed 
in Kurope, and used in catching rats. It is 
of the weasel family; but the ferret men- 
tioned in the Levitical law is supposed by 
many to have been of the lizard species, 
called the gekko, which is found in the east, 
and is said to be poisonous. - 

Ferry-Boat. [2 Sam. xix. 18.] This 
word, as used by us, is of modern deriva- 
tion, and we know the rivers of Juda were 
generally fordable; but when the trans- 
lJators of the history found a word denoting 
the passing over the river (it might have 
been on a raft or on a rude bridge of some 
kind), they perhaps adopted a term to 
express the fact most intelligible to modern 
readers. 


Fxstus (Porcius), fes’-tus por’-shus [Joyful. | 
[Acts xxiv. 27], succeeded Felix (4.p. 60) in 
the government of Judea, under the Romans, 
and died in a.p. 62. Paulhad a hearing before 
him on sundry charges alleged against him 
by the Jews. But in the exercise of his 
right as a Roman citizen, he appealed to 
the emperor and was sent to Rome for trial. 

Fie, Fia-trex. [Isa. xxxiv. 4.] A well- 
known fruit, which formerly abounded in 
Judea [Deut. viii. 8], and hence is often 
alluded to in the sacred writings. The 
fruit, in its natural state, resembles thepear. 
, she Early Fig. [Song of 8. ii. 13; Hos. 
ks. 10,] These are ripe towards the end of 
June. This early fig is the most beautiful 
and delicious. [Jer. zxiy, 2.] 
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The Summer Fig appears in June, 
about the time that the early fig is ripe, and 
comes to maturity in August. These last a 
long time, and may he kept. 

The Winter Fig appears in August, and 
is ripe towards the latter part of autumn, 
when the tree has lost its foliage. If the 
winter is not severe, it is plucked in the 
spring as a dainty. It is larger than the 
former, of an oblong shape, and a dark 
colour. 

These various kinds of figs are eaten as 
they come from the tree, and are also dried 
in masses or cakes, [1 Sam.xxy. 18.] They 
seem to haye been am ordinary article of 
food, and to have possessed medicinal pro- 
perties. [2 Kings xx. 7; 1 Chron. xii. 4o.] 

The putting forth of the fig-tree was one 
of the earliest indications of summer [Song 
of 8. ii. 13; Matt. xxiv. 32; Lvde xxi, 29]: 
and a failure of its fruit waa a great cala- 
mity. (Jer. v. 17, Vili. 13; Joel i. 7-123 
Men. iii. 17, 18.] 

The cursing of the fig-tree by our Saviou» 
[Mark xi. 13, 21], has perplexed some persons, 
because itis said that the time of figs had 
not come, and of course they were not to be 
expected. The passage rather means tha 
it was not the time to gather figs, and thers 
fore it was reasonable Lo expect to find some 
on the tree; but it had none (ripe or unripe), 
though it had leaves, which, in a bearing 
fig-tree, are not found until after the fruit 
appears. It was therefore cursed for its 
unfruitfulness. The object undoubtedly was 
to inculcate some great moral truth on tke 
minds of the disciples. 

Firmament. [Gen. i. 17.] The word ex- 
pansion would more perfectly convey the 
meaning of the original word. A similar 
ideais suggested, Ps. civ. 2; Isa. xl. a2; and 
the same word is used to denote a covering 
ee xvi. 38, 39], or a: spreading over 

Isa. xl. 19], or spread forth. [Isa. xlii. 5. 
The Jews probably understood the wor 
firmament to denote an immense arch 
sprung from one side of the horizon to 
the other, studded with stars, and forming 
a sort of separating wall between the upper 
and lower waters. (See Ps. xix.1; Dan. 
xii. 3.) 

First-porn. [Gen. xxvii.19.] The firste 
born male of every Jewish family, though 
by a succession of wives, and of all beasts 
also, was consecrated in‘’a solemn manner 
to the service of God, in commemoration of 
the judgment which God brought upon the 
first-born of Egypt, in the night of Israel’s 
deliverance. Several provisions of the 
Jewish law related to the first-born. He 
received a double portion of the estate 
(Deut. xxi. 17], and officiated as priest of 
the family, in the father’s absence of death. 
The privileges were obviously great in the 
cases of Hsau and Reuben [Gen. xxvii. 29; 
x Chron. y. 1, 2]; and there is reason to 
believe that they extended to the Jewish 
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families generally. It is supposed, however, 
that this ceased when the priesthood was 
committed exclusively to the tribe of Levi, 
from Num. iii, 12-18, and 39-51; also 
Num. xviii. 15. The first-born of all beasts 
used in sacrifices were devoted to the Lord, 
and could not be redeemed; but the first- 
born of all other beasts might be redeemed, 
otherwise they were sold, exchanged, or 
destroyed. [Hxod. xiii. 13; Ley. xxvii. 27.] 
Dogs were exempt. Deut. xxiii. 18. 

Several figurative expressions of the sacred 


“writers are derived from the relation of 


the first-born; and by all of them some 
extreme or superlative quality or circum- 
stance is denoted. “The first-born of the 
poor ” [Isa. xiv. 30] implies extreme 

overty ; ‘‘ the first-born of every creature” 
Feo. i. 15] denotes the beginning and head 
of creation ; the “first-born of God”? [Heb. 
i. 6] expresses the dignity and superior 
glory of Christ. 

First-Fruits. [Num. xviii. 12.] The 
first-fruits of harvest, of the vintage, the 
threshing-floor, the wine-press, the oil- 
press, the first baked bread of the new 
crop, and the first fleeces of the flock were 
required by God to be given for the use of 
His ministers, the priests. [Exod. xxiii. 
19; Num. xy. 19-21, xviii. 11-13.] These 
offerings were brought to the Temple. No 
particular quantity was designated, but it 
is supposed a sixtieth part of the whole 
was the least measure. 

Fin-trer. (Hos. xiv. 8.] A well-known 
evergreen, which grew luxuriantly upon 
Mount Lebanon and in other parts of Pales- 
tine, and was avery valuable tree. It was 
used for ship-building [Ezek. x xvii. 5], 
inusical instruments [2 Sam. vi. 5],and in 
the frame and ornamental work of costly 
edifices, [xr Kings v. 8-10, vi. 15-34, ix. 
rz; 2 Chron. ii. 8, iii. 5, Song of 8.1. 17.] 
The fir is still used in the manufacture of 
harps, lutes, guitars, &c. It was a tall, 
straight tree, of fine appearance, in the tops 
of which the storks built their nests. [Ps. 
civ. 17.] Hence, it is used to illustrate power 
or grandeur [2 Kings xix. 23; Isa. xiv. 8; 
XXXvVii. 24]; and in Nah. ii. 3, the brandish- 
ing of weapons of war is compared to the 
shaking of the tops of fir-trees by a violent 
wind. The springing up of the fir is 
emblematical of yerdure and plenty. [Isa. 
ali. 19, lv. 13, lx. 13.] 

Fisn-nooxs. [Amos y. 2; compare Jer, 
xvi. 16.] The modern method of taking 
fish with hooks was doubtless known in the 
early ages of the world. [Job xli. 1, 2.] The 
spear was also used. [Job. xli.2,7.] | 

The fish-pools of Heshbun are used to illus- 
trate clearness, brightness, and serenity. 
[Song of 8. vii. 4.] 

Witcnzs. [Isa, xxviii. 25.] A vegetable 
resembling the common pea. The word 
rendered fitches in Ezok. iy. 9, is rendered 
eye in Exod. ix. 32. 
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Frax. (Exod. ix. 31.] con 
plant, which furnishes the material of linen 


| stuffs of every variety. It was produced of 


the best quality in Egypt [Isa. xix. 9], and 
was an article of extensive commerce. 

The spinning of flax was anciently the 
labour of the most noble ladies. (Prov. 
xisti. 13, 19, 24.] 

Fuint. [Ps. cxiy. 8.) A hard steae, the 
uses of which are well known. The figuras 
tive use of the word in Deut. xxxii. 13, re- 
presents tho great abundance of oil; and in 
Isa. i. 7, and Ezek. iii. 9, it is used to denote 
firmness and constancy. 

Froars. [1 Kings vy. 9.] Probably like 
the rafts of modern days, by which the 
timbers already fitted for the building might 
be floated coastwise to Joppa, and then 
one overland to Jerusalem. [2 Chron. 
ii. 16. 

Froop. [Gen. vi. 17.] One of the most 
remarkable events in the history of our 
world, and of course one of the principal 
epochs in chronology. It occurred in the 
year 1656 a.m., or 2348 years before the birth 
of Christ. 

Fuurz. [Dan. iii. 5, 7.] A wind instru- 
ment of music, made of reed, horn, bone, or 
wood, and used on mournful as well as on 
festive occasions. It was played like the 
claricnet, though there were probably 
various modes both of making and using it. 

The mashrokitha, or pipe, was, according to 
eminent writers, a kind of Pandean pipe, 
which was furnished with bellows, and thus 
was in its principle an organ. It is trans- 
lated flute in Dan. iii. 5. — 

Fry. [Isa. vii. 18.] The name of a large 
tribe of insects, some of which are exceed- 
ingly annoying and destructive. They 
abounded in Egypt and Judea; and one 
species, which is found by modern travellers 
in the vicinity of the Nile, and called the 
Abyssinian fly, is as large as a bee, andisso 
terriblean annoyance to cattle and other large 
animals as to oblige them to forsake their 
pastures and ranges, and flee to some place 
where they can roll themselves in the mud 
oz sand. Hence, we may judge of the terrible 
nature of the judgments mentioned in Exod. 
viii. 24, Isa, vil. 18; in which last passage 
we are informed that the fly shall be found 
in the very places to which the cuttle resort 
to rid themselves of their presence. 

Foov. [Gen. iii. 6.] We may form soma 
judgment of the ancient diet from what we 
know of the modern Orientals. Wegetable 
food is much more common than animal. 
Instead of butter, lard, and suet, they use 
olive oil. Asoup, or rather pottage, of beans 
and lentiles, seasoned with garlic and oll, is 
still, as it was of old, a favourite dish. Tne 
“red pottage of lentiles,’’ for which Hsaa 
sold his birthright, was something of this 
kind. Eggs, honey, milk, especially sour 
milk, and garden productions of every kind, 
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diet. The most common dish at this day in 
the east is the pilau; which consists of rice 
cooked with meat, so as to make a sort of 
broth, seasoned variously, and coloured blue, 
red, or yellow. is 

We do not find animal food often occurring, 
except upon the occasion of entertainments, 
or the exhibition of hospitality to a friend. 
[Gen. xviii. 7; Luke xv. 23. 

Though, as above stated, the Orientals 
make far less use of animal food than we do, 
yet we find it, in every successive age, upon 
the tables of the rich; and the animals used 
for this purpose, especially neat cattle, were 
often ‘‘stalled” and “fattened.” [xz Sam. 
Xvi. 20, XXviil. 24; 1 Kings iv. 23; Neh. v. 
18; Isa. i. x1, xi. 6; Jer. xlvi. 21; Ezek. 
Xxxix. 18; Amos vi. 4; Mal. iv. 2.] 

Wild game, lambs, and kids, may be con- 
sidered as the favourite viands in the east. 
At this day beef is not much used, though 
from some texts above, and other similar 
authorities, we learn that the flesh of young 
bulles%s and stall-fed oxen was highly 
prized. [Prov. xv. 17; Matt. xxii. 4.] 

In very ancient times it was always the 
master of the house, whether he were rich 
or poor, who slew the animal. Grecian and 
Roman writers mention a like custom of 
later times. [Judg. vi. 19.] The prepara- 
tion of the food by cooking was the business 
of the mistress. Theshoulder was probably 
the choicest part. [1 Sam. ix. 24.] 

It is customary for the Arabs to serve up 
at one meal the whole of any animal which 
they have killed. This is occasioned in 
some measure by the difficulty of preserving 
fresh meat in that climate. [Gen. xviii. 7; 
Luke xv. 23.] 

The people of the east are: particularly 
fond of fish, and in Egypt they constitute a 
very important part of their subsistence. 
[Num. xi. s.] 

Melons, cucumbers, and onions, are the 
common food of the Egyptians in summer. 
It is said that the Egyptian onions are the 
sweetest in the world. Endive, or succory, 
is acommon food of the poor. Purslane is 
also common. Radishes, carrots, and tha 
leaves of the vine are also eaten. Leeks 
and garlic—the latter of which is imported 
from the Archipelago—are a common repast. 
Goats’ milk makes a great part of the diet 
of the east, from the beginning of April to 
September, and cows’ milk the rest of the 
year. The food of the common people of 
Aleppo, in winter, is very plain, and consists 
of bread, the juice of grapes thickened to 
tle consistence of honey or coagulated sour 
milk, butter, rice, and a very little mutton. 
We are told concerning the Arabs, that 
roasted meat is almost peculiar to the tables 
of their emirs, or princes, and also lambs 
stewed whole, and stuffed with bread, flour, 
mutton fat, raisins, salt, and aromatic 
herbs. 

Foon, Footzsa, Foorrsunuss. [Proy. xv 
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5; Job.ii.zo; 2 Sam, xy. 31.] These terms 
are used by the sacred writers, sometimes 
to denote weakness or defect of understand 
ing, as in their modern use [1 Cor, 1. 27 


iv. ro]; but generally they denote sin or 
wickedness. [2 Sam. xiii. 13; Ps. xiv. 1; 
Prov. Ie. a Foolish talking, jesting, 


foolish and unlearned questions, &c. [2 Tim. 
ii. 23], are such as are vain, frivolous, oF 
have no useful tendency. 

The phrase, “ thou fool” [Matt, v. 22], im- 
plies not only an angry temper, by which 
such severe language is prompted, but @ 
scornful, contemptuous feeling, utterly in- 
consistent with the love and meekness which 
characterize the disciples of Christ, ana of 
course exposing the individual whois under 
their influence to eternal punishment. 

Foor, Fert. [Deut.xi.10; Gen. xlix. 33.] 
In the first of these passages, the phrase, 
“wateredst with thy foot,” is supposed to 
refer to some process by which the foot was 
employed in irrigating the soil; and very 
learned commentators trace the allusion to 
a machine for raising and distributing 
water, which modern travellers tell us is 
still used for this purpose in eastern coun- 
tries. (See Warrr.) Nakedness of the fect 
was a sign of mourning [Hzek. xxiv. 17 
and of respect or reverence. [Hxod. iil. 5. 

Foorsroon. [2 Chron ix. 18.] Kings an 
other rulers, sitting in state, required astool 
upon which to rest their feet. The divine 
glory, which resided symbolically in the holy 
place, between the cherubim above the ark, is 
supposed to use the ark asa footstool. [xr 
Chon. xxviii. 2; Ps. xcix.5.] So the earth 
is called God’s footstool by the same expres- 
sive figure which represents heayen as His 
throne. 

Forrienser. [Exod. xii.45.] Amyone not 
of the genuine Hebrew stock. [Compare 
Eph. ii. 12.] 

Forrknowtencs. [Actsii. 23.] A peculiar 
and essential attrilsute of the Supreme Being. 
[Acts xv. 18; compare Proy. xix. 21, xxvii. 2, 
Isa, xiv. 24, James iv. 14.] It implies tho 
absence of any succession of time, as past, 
present, and future. [2 Pet. iii. 8.] 

Forerunner. [Heb. vi. 20.] One who 
not only goes before to a particular place, to 
make arrangements for his successor, but 
who leads or prepares the way. The Athe- 
nians call the figs that are ripe before the 


.rest by the same word which, in the above 


passage, is translated forerunner; that is, 
the first-fruits. [Compare x Cor. xv. 20, 23.] 
There is also supposed to be a beautilu 
metaphorical allusion to the person or boat 
that carries the anchor within the pier-head, 
and makes the ship fast, although the tide 
will not yet admit her tocome up. Swinging 
at her cable’s length, the ship rides out the 
ale; for her anchor is sure and steadfast. 
Heb. vi. 19. 
Forzst. [1 Kings vii. 2.] Several tract» 
of country were designated in this way; ai, 


~~ 


term of salutation, as 
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the forest of Ephraim, &c. The house of the 
forest of Lebanon, which was built by 
Solomon, and which was magnificent in 
Rize and style [z Kings vi.], was so called 
probably from the great quantity of cedar 
which was used in the construction of it. 

Forervenrss. [Acts y. 31.] Forgiveness 
of sinis the great blessing of the gospel. 
To forgive sin is the exclusive prerogative of 
Jehovah, of whose law sin is the transgres- 
sion [Ps. cxxx. 4; Isa. xliii. 25; Mark 
ii. 7]; and the gospel makes known, not 
only that there is forgiveness with God, but 
also how Hecan forgive sin and still maintain 
unsullied the infinite purity, and holiness. 
and perfection of His nature, government, 
poe law, and even clothe them all with new 
glory. 

Fountarys. [Gen. xvi. 7.] Springs or 
sources of water are often mentioned by the 
sacred writers. In the dry and thirsty land 
of Judzea they were of peculiar value; and 
hence the figurative use of the word, when 
applied to the hopes, blessings, and consola- 
tions of religion, must have been very forci- 
ble to the Jews. Perpetual fountains, or 
springs of living water, were greatly valued. 

Ps. xxxvi. 7-9; Isa. xlix. 10; Jer. il. 13; 

‘cel iii. 18; Zech. xiii. 1; John iv.10; Rev. 
vii. 17.]_ The word fountains is ficuratively 
used to denote children or posterity. [Deut. 
X¥XxXiii. 28; Prov. v. 16.] 

Frinxincense. [Exod. xxx. 34.] A dry, 
yesinous, aromatic substance, of a yellow 
tinge, bitter and acrid to the taste, but ex- 
ceedingly odoriferous. The tree, whence the 
gum is obtained by incision of the bark, 
prowsin Arabia, andresembles our sumach. 
It is also found in India, but of an inferior 
quality ; and, as some suppose, it was found 
in the mountainous districts of Judea. It 
is sometimes called incense. ([lIsa. Ix. 6; 
Jer. yi. 20; Lukei. 9.] It is called frank, 
because of the freeness with which it burns 
and gives forth its odours; and the pure in- 
eense is that which is first obtained, and is 
Zreest from foreign admixture. 

Swect incense [Exod. xxx. 7], might as 
well be rendered “ incense of spices,” and is 
the composition mentioned in Exod. xxx. 34. 

The substance which is generally used in 
modern times as frankincense is the produc- 
of the Norway pine. y 

‘The use of incense in the Jewish worship 
may be learned from Exod. xxx. 7, and Lev. 
xvi. 12, 13, and it is figuratively employed to 
represent levely and agreeable qualities 
{Song of 8. iii. 6, iv. 6, 14] and devotional 
fervour [Ps. exli. 2; Mal, i. 11; Rov. viii. 3.] 

Yetenp. [Exod. xxxiii. 11.] There are 
sey eral passages in which this word is used 
where no actual friendship or affection is 
mtended [Matt. xxii. 12, xxvi. 50); and in 
these it is perhaps eet as a commun 

e word neighbour is 
often used in modern times. 
Fainexzs [Deut, xxii. 12] were the hem or 
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[Matt. ix. 20, xiv. 36.] 

At the time when the Sabbath-breaker was 
stoned to death [Num. xv. 32-41], Moses waa 
commanded to speak to the children of Israel, 
and “bid them make fringes in the borders 
of their garments, throughout their genera- 
tions,” and that they should “ put upon the 
fringe of the borders a riband of blue,” as a 
constant remembrancer of God’s command- 
ments, and a visible warning against for- 
bidden indulgence. These fringes wero 
principally upon the corners of the dress. 
Perhaps the hem was of lace; for the 
original word denotes that which was 
twisted like a rope, and hung like hair. 
(Exod. xxxix.31.] It was evide.tly a badge 
of distinction. 

In some parts of Europe and Asia a Jew 
is instantly known by his apparel. In all 
synagogues, however, there is worn a kind 
of scarf, from three to five feet long, and one 
foot wide, which is furnished with fringes at 
the corners. Let us hear the account which 
they give of it themselyes:—‘* When we put 
on that garment on which the fringes 
ordained by the law are fixed [Num. xv. 37; 
Deut. xxii. 12], we pronounce likewise the 
following prayer of-thanks: ‘ Praised [be 
God] who has sanctified us through thy com- 
mandments, and commanded us the precept 
of the fringes.’ But when we cover ourselves 
with the prayer-cloak, we say, in place of 
the concluding words of the foregoing, ‘sanc- 
tified and commanded us to envelope our- 
selves with the garment of fringes.’ These 
fringes are to be considered as marks of re- 
membrance, and tokens, by which we are 
always reminded of the commandments of 
God; as itis written [Num. xv. 39], ‘These 
fringes shall serve you for the purpose that 
you may see them, and remember all the 
commandments of the Eternal, and do them ; 
but not follow the bent of your heart and of 
your eyes, by which you are led tosin; yo 
will thereby remember all my precepts, and 
obey them, that youmay be holy to your God.” 

A Jewish commentator on Num, xy. says, 
that any man clothed with this fringe is safe, 
and shall be delivered from all hurt and de- 
struction. 

Frogs. [Exod. viii. 2.] A well-known, 
amphibious, loathsome reptile, found gene- 
rally on the margin of brooks and ponds, 
and living on insects, worms, &c. They 
were sent upon the Egyptians in such nuni- 
bers as to fill their beds, ovens, and kneading- 
troughs; and when they died, as they did in 
immense masses, they filled the land withan 
offensive and pestilential effuvia. 

Frontiets, (See PHYLACTERIES.) 

Fruit. Ley. xix. 23 is the only passage in 
which this term is used in a doubtful sense ; 
and it here means that the fruih of a tree 
newly planted shall be regarded as unfit to . 
be offered to the Lord, until the fourth year 
ofits growth. : 
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¥ unt [Isa. ix. 5] was so scarce in the east 
that the people resorted to almost every kind 
of combustible matter; oven the withered 
stalks of herbs and flowers [Matt. vi. 28-30], 
thorns [Ps. lviii. 9; Hecles. vii. 6], and even 
excrements. [Ezek.iv. 12-16.] (See Dune.) 
Tt is supposed that by the word brand [Amos 
iv. 11] is meant a dry vine, twig, or other 
brushwood, which is so lightand combustible 
as to be consumed at once, if not instantly 
plucked out; thus rendering the striking 
figure of the prophet still more express- 
ive. 

Founrintep. [Matt.ii.17.] This word is 
generally used in reference to the accom- 
plishment of prophecy. It is to be observed, 
however, concerning the expression, “‘ that it 
mightbe fulfilled’”’—which is frequently used 
(Matt. ii. 15, 23, viii. 17, xii. x7, &c. &c.], the 
event does not happen mere}y for the pur- 
pose of making good the prediction, When 
it is said, for example, that they parted 
Christ’s garments among them, casting lots, 
—that it might be fulfilled which wasspoken 
by the prophet, &c.,—it is not intended that 
this was done in order to secure the accom- 
plishment of the prediction; but rather that, 
in or by this was fulfilled the prophecy, &e. ; 
or thus it came to pass, in fulfilment of the 
prophecy, &c. Those concerned had no 
knowledge generally of the fact that they 
were fulfilling a prophecy. Our Saviour, of 
course, knew it; and hence the peculiar ex- 

ression, John xix. 28, (See PropHeEcy.) 

he meaning, in most of the above and 
parallel passages, would be more accurately 
expressed by the word verified. In this 
event was verified what was said by, &c. 

FuLtrr’s Firntp. (See Conpuit.) 

Fuunuss. [Gal. iv. 4.] This expression 
has a peculiar meaning in some passages of 
thesacred writings. ‘‘The fulness of time,” in 
relation to the Messiah, means the actual 
presence of the very time appointed for His 
advent. ‘So when the day of Pentecost was 
fally come.” [Acts ii. r.] The same word is 
used, John i. 16, and Col. i. 19, to signify the 
aan and complete sufficiency of spiritual 

lessings in Christ Jesus, to meet all the 
wants of our guilty, ruined, helpless race. 

The “fulness of the Godhead” [Col. ii. 9] 
denotes all the attributes of the divine 
nature, in their entire and complete per- 
fection. 

Furnace. [Gen. xy. 17.] Furnaces were 
used for melting the precious metals, 
[Prov. xvii. 3.] They were also used to 

nish criminals. ‘The furnace into which 

ebuchadnezzar cast the young Hebrew 
captives who refused to worship his image 
was probably an open furnace or place of 
fire, sufficiently confined to concentrate the 
heat to the last extreme, and yet so open 
that what took place in the midst of it 
might be easily seen, Such places are now 
found in Syria, and were evidently used 
uy idolatora as temples for the fires which 
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represented their gods, and i which they 
offered sacrifices. 

Furrow. [Ps. lxv. 1o.] The phrase, 
“they shall bind themselves in their two 
furrows”? [Hos. x. zo], is explained by the 
context, especially vorses 4, and 11-13. 


G. 


Gaan, ga’-al [Loathing] [Judg. ix. 26], was 
the son of Ebed, and the leader of a revolt 
against Abimelech, king of the Shechemites. 
He was, however, defeated, and put te flight, 
and his partisans were scattered and de- 
stroyed. 

Gaasn, ga’-ash. [Shaking, Bares 
[Judg. ii. 9.] A hill in the territory o 
Ephraim, in the vicinity of which was 
Timnath-serah, where Joshua lived and 
died. (Josh. xxiv. 29, 30.] The brooks (or 
anageh of Gaash [2 Sam. xxiii. 30; 1 
Chron. ii. 32] were =probably in the same 
neighbourhood. 

GasBarua, gab’-ba-tha. [Platform.] [John 
xix. 13.] A Hebrew word denoting an 
elevated place, like the bench of the judges 
in modern court-rooms. The floor of this 
platform, and perhaps the whole area of 
the apartment, was probably paved with 
stone, a common practice in palaces and 
public offices. Hence it is called in Greck 
by a word signifying ‘‘the pavement.” 

Gasriet, ga’-bri-el. [Man of God.] [Luke 
i. x9.] One of the ministering spirits of 
God, who was specially charged with the 
message to Zacharias, respecting the birth 
of John, and to Mary, respecting the birth 
of Christ. At an earlier period he was sent 
to peri to unfold a vision. [Dan. viii. 16, 
LX. 25. 

Gap, Tribe of, gad. [A troop, good for- 
tune.] [Gen. xxx. 9-11; Num. i. 25.] Tho 
posterity of Gad, the sium of Jacob, by 
Zilpah, Leah’s handmaid. 

It was predicted of Gad by his father 
[Gen. xlix. 19] that atroop should overcome 
him, but he should overcome at the last; 
and in Deut. xxxiii. 20, 21, Moses predicts 
still more particularly the eyents which dis- 
tinguish the history of this tribe. 

After the defeat of the kings of Bashan 
the tribes of Gad and Reuben petitioned 
Moses to assign them their portion in that 
district of the country, as it was favourable 
to their pastoral pursuits. Their request was 
granted, and Gad’s tribe was located south 
of Reuben’s, between the mountains of 
Gilead and the river Jordan. 

They were subjected to many incursions 
from the neighbouring hordes, but the 
were valorous [1 Chron. v. 19, 20, 22, xii. 8|, 
and under Dayid subdued all their enemies. 

Inthe Song of Moses [Deut. xxxiii. 20, ar], 
allusion is made to the enlargement and 
courage of the Gadites; also to their faithful. 
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ness in fulfilling their agreement to go up 
with the other tribes to the conquest of the 
promised land, notwithstanding they had 
their portion assigned to them in Bashan. 

Gav. [1 Sam. xxii. 5.] A prophet and a 
particular friend of David. He was on 
more than one occasion God's messenger to 
David [1 Sam. xxii. 5; 2 Sam. xxiv. 13-1931 
Chiron. xxi. 9-11], and was also one of his 
biographers. [x Chron. xxix. 29.] 

GaparENES, Country of the, gad-a-renes’. 
[Inhabitants of Gadara.] [Mark v. 1.] Gadara 
was one of the ten cities called Decapolis. 
1t was on the east of Jordan, in the vicinity 
of the lake of Gennesaret, beyond the brook 
Jarmuk, about eight miles above its junction 
with the Jordan. It gave its name to the 
district, or canton, of which it was the chief 
town. Gergesa, or Geresa, was another 
city in the same neighbourhood, which gave 
to another district the name of the country 
of the Gergesenes. Gergesa was situated 
about twenty miles east of the Jordan, and 
ten or twelve miles south-east of Gadara, so 
that the region generally might be de- 
sigtated by either name. [Matt. viii. 28; 
Mark vy. 1. 

It was in this vicinity that Christ wronght 
@ wonderful miracle on two demouniacs. 
[Luke viii. 26-36.] Gadara, in the time of 
Josephus, was an important city, and the 
metropolis of Perea, or ‘* the country beyond 
Jordan.” It is nowin ruins. 

Gatus, ga’-yus. [Earthly.] [Acts xix. 29. ] 
A Macedonia resident in Corimth, at whose 
house Paul stayed while labouring as a 
missionary in that city. [Rom. xvi. 23.] 
He was probably converted under Paul’s 
ministry [2 Cor. i. 14], and accompanied 
him to Ephesus; and, with Aristarchus, 
another of Paul’s adherents, was seized by 
the mob, during the uproar occasioned by 
the apostle’s preaching. Probably reference 
is made to this individual, Acts xx. 4, and 3 
John 1; though some have supposed two 
individuals to be intended. 

Gatatta, gal-a’-shya. [Acts xvi. 6.] A 

rovince of Asia Minor, lying east of 

hrygia, and called Galatia by the Gauls, 
who were the original settlers of it. 

Christianity was introduced into this pro- 
vince by the apostle Paul, who was there 
once with Silas and Timothy [Acts xvi. 6], 
about the year 53, and again four or five 
years. afterwards, on his return from 
Corinwa. [Acts xviii. 23.] 

Gayatians, Epistle to, ga-la’-shyans, is the 
ninth in the order of the books of the New 
Testament, and was written by Paul about 
the year 53-54. Its design evidently is to 
corrects som. erroneous opinions they had 
been taught, particularly respecting the 
doctrine of justification by faith; and to 
instruct them as to the true scope and intent 
of the gospel. This epistle is peculiarly 
interesting, a8 it contains a record of the 
evidences of Paui’s apostleship, a sketch of 
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his life after his conversion, and a master! 
elucidation and defence of the plan of sal- 
vation through faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

GanBanum, gal-ba'-num, [Eixod. xxx. 34.} 
A resinous gum produced in Syria and its 
vicinity from the sap or milk of a plant of 
the same name, which grows eight or ten 
feet high. It was an ingredient «f thse 
sacred incense, and is still valuable for ita 
medicinal properties. 

GALILEANS, gal-a-le’-ans. [Luke xiii.1.] A 
sect or party of the Jews who took their name 
from their leader Judas, a Gaulanite, or Ga- 
lilean. Itissupposed thatthe party originated 
in opposition to a tax imposed by the Roman 
government on the Jews, A.D. 10-12. Judas 
and his party resisted the government [Acta 
vy. 37], and maintained their opposition 
until the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
Temple. Jewish historians tell us that the 
Galileans agreed with the Pharisees, but 
were distinguished by an unconquerable 
love of liberty, contending on the strength 
of Deut. xvii. 15, that God only was their 
sovereign, and that all exactions of earthly 
princes were oppressive and unlawful. 

The Galileans who are mentioned ag 
having been offering sacrifices at Jerusalem, 
when they were suddenly assaulted, and 
put to death by order of Pilate—so that their 
blood flowed out and actually mingled with 
the very sacrifices they were offering [Luke 
xiii. 1, 2]—were probably the subjects of 
Herod, between whom and Pilate there was 
a deep-rooted hostility. [Luke xxiii. 12.] 
Their sudden and violent death, in the very 
act of worship, seems to have marked them, 
in the view of some, as the special objects 
of divine indignation, 

Gauiuer, gal/-a-lee. [Matt. iv. 12; Mark 
i. 9; Luke ii. 39.] In the time of Christ 
Palestine was divided-into three parts; of 
which the nerthern was Galilee, bounded on 
the north by Anti-Libanus; east, by Jordan 
and thesea of Galilee; south, by Samaria; 
and west by Phoenicia, which occupied the 
coast north from Carmelto Tyre. Itwas dis- 
tinguished into Upperand Lower ; the former 
lying on the north, and inhabited partly by 
Syrians, Pheenicians, and Arabians ; whence 
it was called Galilee of the Gentiles [Isa. 
ix. 1], or Nations [Matt. iv. 15]; the latter, 
especially the valley along the sea of 
Tiberias, was fertile and populous. 

Within the limits of Galilee were compre- 
hended Issachar, Zebulon, Naphtali, and 
Asher. Christ is called ‘‘ Jesus of Galiiee” 
[Matt. xxvi. 69], because He was brought 
up in that provinee, and there lived, taught, 
and called His first disciples [Matt. iv. 13~23, 
xiii. 55; Mark i. 39; Luke iv. 44, viii. 3, 
xxiii. 5; John vii, 1]; and it became a name 
of contempt [John i. 46, vii. 52; Acts ii. 7) 
both among: Jews and Gentiles, because 
they were a mongrel race, and used a core: 
rupted dialect, which originated im the 
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malgamation of the Jews, who settled there 
aa the captivity, with the Gentile fo- 
reigners. [Matt. xxvi. 69,73; Mark xiv.7o.] 
Galilee, says a modern traveller, would be 
a paradise were it inhabited by an indus- 
rious people, under an enlightened govern- 
ment. Vine stocks are to be seen here a 
foot and a half in diameter, forming, by 
their twining branches, yast arches and ex- 
tensive ceilings of verdure. A cluster of 
grapes, two or three feet in length, will give 
an abundant supper to a whole family. ‘The 
plains of Esdraelon are occupied by tribes, 
around whose brown tents the sheep and 
lambs gambol to the sound of the reed, 
which at nightfall calls them home. _ 

Gauu. [Ps. lxix.21.] An animal fluid, of 
exceedingly bitter taste, secreted by the 
liver. Allusion is made to it in Job xvi. 13, 
XX, 14,25; Lam. ii, 11, and elsewhere. But 
by the same word in Ps. Ixix. er, reference 
is made to the extraction of a very bitter 
herb [Deut. xxix. 18, xxxii. 32], perhaps 
hemlock. [Hos. x. 4.] It was so bitter as 
to be used as a generic term for bitter sub- 
stances; as sour wine, sour cider, &c., is 
called vinegar. [Compare Matt. xxvii. 34; 
Mark xv. 23; Acts viii. 23.] 

Gatuey, (See Sure.) 

Gauxio, gal’-li-o. [One who lives on milk.] 
{Acts xviil. 12.] Gallio was the brother of 
Seneca, the famous philosopher, who (le- 
scribes him as a man of uncommon mild- 
ness and simplicity. He was appointed 
proconsul of Achaia by the Roman emperor, 
Claudius, a.p. 53. He resided chiefly at 
Corinth; and when Paul was preaching in 
that city, and had excited the jealousy of 
the Jews by the success of his mission, they 
took him by violence before Gallio, and 
charged him with persuading men to 
worship God contrary to the law. Gallio 
was disinclined to interfere with controver- 
sies of that kind, which were not cognizable 
by the law which he was appointed to 
administer ; and so he dismissed the parties. 
As they were leaving the place a tumult 
occurred, in which Sosthenes, an officer of 
the Jewish Church, was severely treated by 
a party of Greeks. It does not appear, but 
Gallio had left the bench before this event 
occurred; and even if he were present, the 
expression, that “he cared for none of these 
things,” may imply nothing more than that 
he did not concern himself with the con- 
troversies of the various sects and parties 
into which the community around him was 
divided. This course, so far from evincing 
hostility or indifference to Paul, or to reli- 
Bion generally, was certainly wise and 
prudent for a commissioner of the Roman 
government, appointed, as he was, to a 
temporary office in a foreign province. 

GaMALIEL, ga-ma’-li-el. [Benefit of God. ] 
(Acts v. 34.] A distinguished Jewish rabbi, 
& doctor or teacher of the law, and possessed 
of a “w_ge share of public confidence. He 
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Si i 
is first introduced to our notice in connection 
with the attempt made at Jerusalem, 4.D. 
33, by the opposers of the gospel, to stop 
the mouth of Peter and the other apostles, 
and had already decided to put them to 
death. [Acts v. 28-33.] Gaaliel stepped 
in, and showed them the folly of such a 
step. [Acts v. 34-40.] So distinguished was 
this rabbi for his wisdom and learning, tht 
Paul went up to Jerusalem to receive instruc: 
tion from him. He alludes to it in his oration 
to the people of Jerusalem, a.D. 60, a8 evi- 
dence that he had the best opportunity 
to know the nature and réquisitions of the 
law. [Acts xxii. 3.] : 

GamMapims, gam'-ma-dims. [Warriors.] 
(Ezek. xxvii. 11.]| Supposed to. be the 
character of a people, rather than the name 
of any particular nation or tribe. 

Gargpen. [Isa.i.8.] The gardens cf the 
Hebrews were doubtless very rude and 
simple. Allusions are made to them, Gen. 
xxi. 33, Num. xxiv. 6, Job viii. 16; they 
were chiefly devoted to fruit and shade trees, 
and aromatic plants and herbs. [z Kings 
xxi. 2; Song of 8. iv. 12-16.] A reservoir 
of water was an indispensable appendage, 
either in the form of a fountain, well, or 
stream, passing through it. [Gen. ii. 10, 
xiii. 10.] The gardens around Damascus 
are described as abundantly watered by 
little currents, which are made to flow 
through every part. of them. [Prov. xxi. 1; 
Isa, lviii. rz; Eccles. ii. 5, 6.] Gardens were 
used to some extent as burying-places [John 
xix. 41], also as places of religious worship 
and retirement. [Isa. i. 29, Ixy. 3.] Among 
the Hebrews watchmen were stationed to 
guard the harvest, whorelieved one another, 
[Jer. iv. 16, 17; Job xxvii. 18.] These 
keepers were not allowed to prevent one 
from taking from the field enough for the 


supply of his immediate wants. [Deut. 
xxii. 25. ] 
Gantanns. [Acts xiv. 13.] The heathen 


adorned the victims of their sacrifices in a 
variety of ways. Probably the garlands 
mentioned in this passage were to decorate 
the head of the ox which they designed to 
sacrifice to the supposed gods, 

Garr. [1 Sam. iv. 18.] The entrances to 
walled cities are secured by gates, either of 
wood, iron, or brass. [Acts xii. ro.] Houses 
also were protected in the same way; some- 
times a door or passage was made in the 
gate (as is common in many’ parts of our 
own country), So as to save the necessity of 
opening the whole gate every time a single 
person would pass, as we may infer from 
Acts xii.13. In many Asiatic cities there 
are broad streets, covered over wholly, or in 
part, and appropriated to merchants or 
tradesmen in particular branches of busi- 
ness; and there were also open sqnares in 
which the booths and stalls of vendors were 
erected. These were frequently at the gatea 
of the city, which were, of couree, places of 
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the greatest concourse. [2 Sam, xv. 2; 2 
Kings vii, r; Neh, viii. 1; Job. xxix. 7; 
Prov. xxii. 22, xxxi. 23.] The gates were 
often also the places of judicial proceedings 
(Deut. xvii. 5, xxv. 7; Amos v. 10, 12, 15], 
the mode of conducting which may be 
learned, Ruth iv. x-12, and of general resort 
Gen. xix. } and of course frequented by 
idlers and loungers. [Ps. lxix. r2.] In 
Arabia the gate of the city is still the place 
ofjudgment, Tho king or governor passes 
certain hours of the day there, and not only 
hears and decides controversies, but trans- 
acts bnainess with the people who are pass- 
ing ir und ont. As the possession of the 
gates of the city was a possession of the 
city itself, the word is sometimes used to 
signify power. [Gen. xxii. 17; Isa. xxiv. 
12.] Weare told thatit is common in many 

arts of Asia to build the gate or door of the 

ouse of iron, very strong, and so low as to 
prevent the incursion of the Arabs, who 
often ride on horseback into the houses of 
those whom they wish to harass and rob. 
Sometimes the gate is not more than three 
feet high; and to elevate or exalt it was 
only to court the notice of the destroyer, or 
toadmita friend. [Ps. xxiv. 7, 9.] There 
are other figurative uses of the word which 
are sufficiently obvious in themselves. 

Gary, gath. [Wine-press.] [Josh. xi. 22.] 
An-ancient city in the territory of Dan, 
eclebrated as the birthplace of Goliath. [x 
Sam. xvii. 4.] It was situated about thirty- 
two miles west from Jerusalem. In thedays 
of David it was in the possession of the 
Philistines, and Achish was its king. [1 
Sam. xxi. 10-15, xxvii. 1-7.] David after- 
wards captured it. [2 Sam. xv. 18; « Chron. 
xviii. x.] It was afterwards subject to fre- 
quent revolutions. [1 Kings ii. 39; 2 Kings 
Xil. 17, Xili. 25; 2 Chron. xi. 8, xxvi. 6.] The 
inhabitants of Gath are called Gittites [ Josh. 
xiii. 3], and the place Gittah-hepher. [Josh. 
xix. 13. | 

Garu-Rrmon, gath-rim’-mon. [Of the 
Pomegranate.] [Josh. xix. 45.] It would 
feem there were at least three cities of this 
name: one in the tribe of Dan [Josh. xxi. 
24], a second in the half-tribe of Manasseh 

Josh. xxi. 25], and a third in the tribe of 
sphraim. [x Chron. vi. 69.] . 

Gaza, ga'-zah, [Strong, Fortified.] [Gen. 
x. 19.] A city, and one of the five principa- 
lities of the Philistines. It was situated on 
the coast of the Mediterranean, at the 
southern extremity of Canaan, within the 
tribe of Judah [Judg. i. 18; 1 Sam. vi. 17], 
and about sixty miles south-west of Jeru- 
salem. In the reigns of Jotham and Ahaz 
it recovered its independence, but was again 
subdued by Hezekiah. [2 Kings xviii. 8.] 
It was afterwards subject to the Persians 
and Chaldeans, and was captured by Alex- 
ander the Great about B.c. 300. In the time 
of Eusebius it was a flourishing city, but 
hea *een often reduced since that day, and 
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now consists of three small villages, with 
from 3,000 to 5,000 inhabitants. 

The place once abounded in monuments 
of the power, opulence, and greatness of the 
city. Many traditions are held by the in- 
habitants respecting Samson and his feats ; 
and they formerly showed the sunken archea 
of the temple which Samson pulled down 
upon himself and the people around him, 
and also the hill-to whose summit he bere 
the gates of the city. 

Gesa, ge'-bah [Hill] [2 Kings xxiii. 4], 
called also Geba of Benjamin [Josh. xxi. 17. 
1 Kings xy. 22], probably to distinguish it 
from another town of the same name, was 
one of the most northerly towns of Judea. 
Hence the expressions, 2 Kings xxiii. 8, and 
Zech, xiv. ro, denote the length of the land. 
It was in the vicinity of this place that the 
Philistines were defeated by David’s army. 
{2 Sam. vy. 25.] 

Guxat, ge’-bal. [Mountain.] [Ezek. xxvii. 
g.] A city of Phenicia, north of Beyroot, 
called Byblos by the Greeks and Romans, 
and latterly Jiblah, or Jibail. It now ex- 
hibits little else than ruins, which are suffi- 
ciently magnificent to indicate its former 
greatness. In the days of Tyre’s glory it 
was famous for ship-building. [®xek. xxvii, 
g.] The iand of the Giblites [ Josh. xiii. 5] 
was the extensive plain which stretches 
around this city. In Ps. lxxxiii. 7 Gebal 
most probably refers to a district in Idumea, 
east of the El-Ghor, known to the Romans 
as Gebalene, end at present Djebal. 

GepatiaH, ged-a-li'-ah, [Made great by 
Jekovah] [Jer. xl. 5], was appointed by 
Webuchadnezzar to take charge of the go- 
vernment of Palestine, after he had subdued 
it, and destroyed the Temple and capital of 
the nation. [2 Kings xxv. 22.] He was as« 
sassinated by a-party of the royal family 
of Judah, headed by Ishmael; of which 
event we have the particulars in Jer. xli. 
Several other persons of the same name are 
merely mentioned in the Bible. 

Gewazi, ge-ha'-zi. [Valley of Vision.] [2 
Kings iv. r2.] The servant and constant 
attendant of the prophet Elisha. When the 
prophet had accomplished by divine power 
the wonderful cure of Naaman, the latter 
offered him a munificent present, as a token 
of his gratitude; which the prophet declined. 
Gehazi coveted what his master refused, and 
by a deliberate falsehood obtained a portion 
of Naaman’s gift. As a punishment for his 
offence, tho very disease of which Naaman 
had just been cured was visited upon him 
and his family. [2 Kings v. 15-27. 

GrMARIAn, ge-ma-ri-ah. [Complete in dé 
hovah.] [Jer. xxix. 3.] Zedekiah’s ams 
passador to the king of Babylon, by whora 
Jeremiah sent a letter to his countrymen in 
captivity, warning them against the indul: 
gence of any false hopes of redemption. . 
There was also a minister of Jehoiachim of 
the samo name, (Jer. xsxvi. 12.) 
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Q@unganoey. [1 Chron. y. 1.] The line- 
ave of a family, or list of ancestors, was 
preserved with extraordinary care (Hzra i. 
62. Heb. vii. 3] by the Jewish nation [1 
Chron. v.17, ix. 132 Chron, xii. 15], not 
only because it was through Abraham that 
the privileges of the Jewish Church were 
transmitted, but chiefly because of the deep 
interest which was felt in the prelictions 
concerning the Messiah and the tribe or 
farnily from which he was to spring. [Heb. 

ji. 14.] The variance which seems to exist 
in many of the genealogical tablas, or state- 
ments of the sacred writers, has been in a 
great measure reconciled by those who Lave 
diligently investigated and compared them. 
It is no matter of astonishment that records 
of such high antiquity, and concerned prin- 
cipally with names of families and individu- 
als, should be very liable to many iraccu- 
racies. These public tables, or genealogical 
records, were in existence as lately as the 
time of Josephus; for he undertakes to 
show his descent by them. 

The genealogies against which the apos- 
tolic admonitions are directed [1 Tim. i, q. 
Tit. iii. 9] were probably speculations on 
the subject of genealogy, when the reason 
for regarding it so particularly. was done 
away by the appearance of the Messiah, and 
ey introduction of a new dispensation by 

im. 

Gengration. [Gen. v. 1.] This word 
is used to denote a particular class of people. 
[Ps. xxiv. 6; x Pet.ii.9.] It signifies the 
history as well as the lineage of a man, as 
in the passage first cited, and Matt. i.1, and 
also the history of other things. [Gen. ii. 4. | 
It is employed to denote a period of time 
{Matt. xxiv. 34; Acts ii. 4o], and sometimes 
posterity or future ages, [Isa. xxxiv. 1o. ] 
‘When used to mark the lapse of time its 
import is very uncertain. Perhaps it may 
generally mean, as it does in our day, the 
period which one generation or race of men 
spend on earth, 

Grvesis, jen'-e-sis, (Generation, or Be- 
ginning.] This is the name of the first 
book of the Bible, and in the original it de- 
notes the contents of the book; viz., an ac- 
count of the generation or production of all 
things. Moses is universally regarded as 
its author, and its authenticity is settled by 
the most indisputable evidence. It has been 
remarked that passages of this book are 
cited in the New Testament twenty-seven 
times literally, and thirty-eight times sub- 
stantially. The history it contains embraces 
® period of at least 2370 years, and presents 
to us an account of the creation and fall of 
man, the religion, arts, settlements, genea- 
logies, corruption and destruction of the 
antediluvian world, excepting eight souls; 
the re-peopling and division of the earth, 
the dispersion of its inhabitants, and the 
interesting biographies of Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and Joseph, 
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Grntires, jen’-tiles. [The Nations of tha 
West.] This term is generally applied in 
the Scripture to designate heathen nations, 
in fact, all who were not Jews; the Chinese, 
in a similar way; describe all peoples except 
their own as ‘‘ outer barbarians.” The apos- 
tle Paul comprises the Gentile under the 
appellation, Greeks; and divider she whole 
of mankind into Jews and Greexs. [Rom. 
i. 14, 16, i. 0, 16,  erzs) x Cor pamez a4 
Gal. iii. 28.] Paul is especially called the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, because his chief 
work was accomplished amongst the 
heathen. 

Gerar, geé-rar [Sojourning, Lodging- 
place] [Gen. x. 19], .a capital city of the 
Philistines, was situated south-west of si) 


(Gen. xx. i. 

It is remarkable that both Abraham an 

Isaac retired to this place during the pre- 
valence ofa famine; and were both guilty of 
deceiving Abimelech, the king of the place, 
respecting their wives. [Gen. xx.1, xXvi. 
La 

Isaac resided in the valley of Gerar. 
[Gen. xxvi. 17. ] 

Gesuur, ge-shur. [Bridge] [2 Sam. 
xiii. 38.] A district of Syria [2 Sam. xv. 
8] lyirg on the east of Jordan, north of 
Bashan, and near Mount Hermon. [Josh. 
xiii, 11, 13.] The Geshurites are also spoken 
of a8 innabiting another territory south of 
Judwa. [1 Sam. xxvii. 8.] The district 
above mentioned retained its independence 
in the time of David. [2 Sam. xiii. 37.] 

GETMsEMANR, geth-sem’-a-ne. [Oil-press.] 
(Matt. xxvi. 36.] A garden, or retired place. 
where Jesus Christ occasionally, in the night 
time, retired. It was here that He was in an 
agony, sweating drops of blood. [Luke 
Xxii. 44. ] 

Geezer, ge’-zer. [A precipice.] [Josh. 
xvi. 3.] A town of Ephraim on the border 
of Benjamin, to the north-west of Jeru- 
salem. It remained in the possession of 
the Canaanites [Josh. x. 33, xvi. 10; Jude. 
i. 29] till the king of Egypt subdued it, and 
rave it Lo his daughter, the wife of Solomun. 

Solomon rebuilt it. [1 
Kings ix. 17.] 


Guost. [Gen. xxv. 8.] ‘To give up the 
ghost’? is a common term with the sacred 
writers to express death. It is the yielding 
up of the spirit or soul to God who gave it. 
When used to express the death of Christ, a 
different word is employed in the original, 
which implies the voluntary character of 
the act, or the power to give life up, or 
retain it, at pleasure. 

Grant. (1 Chron. xx. 6.] Sometimes this 
word is employed to denote men of great 
violence, cruelty, and crime; and at others 
it denotes men of extraordinary size or 
height. The sons of Anak were the most 
noted of the latter class which the sacred 


writers mention. They dwelt in Hebron,’ 
and were such mighty men thet thg 
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Israclites thought of themselves as mere 
grasshoppers in comparison; an expression, 
however, by no means indicative of exact 
relative stze, but simply denoting a fearful 
odds in strength and stature. The king of 
Basnan | Deut, ili, 11], and Goliath [1 Sam. 
xvii. 4] were men of extraordinary size. 
(See RepHat.) 

GippetHon, [Josh. xxi. 23.] A city of 
the Philistines, within the tribe of Dan, 
where Baasha killed Nadab, son of Jero- 
boam. [x Kings xy. 27.] 

Grsxau, gib’-e-ah. [A hill.] [1 Sam. xiii. | 
2.) A city a few miles north of Jerusalem, 
called Gibeah of (the children of) Benjamin 
2 Sam. xxiii. 29], in distinction from one in 

udah. (Josh. xv. 57.] It was also called 
Gibeah of Saul [2 Sam. xxi. 6], because it 
was his birthplace and regidence. [1 Sam. 

"x. 26; Isa. x. 29.] Its inhabitants were 
eminently wicked, as they evinced by their 
conduct, recorded Judg. xix. 30, to which 
Hosea refers as proverbial. [Hos. ix. 9, x. 
y.] The city was terribly destroyed. [Judg. 
xx. 46. | 

Gizuon, gil’-e-on. [Pertaining to a hill.] 
(Josh. x. 2; 1 Chron. xxi. 29, 30.] A great 
city in Benjamin, five to seven miles 
nortkerly of Jerusalem, inhabited by Hivites, 
who secured the protection and alliance of 
Joshua by stratagem [Josh. ix. 4-15]; and 
were consequently attacked by the five 
Canaanitish kings, but delivered by the aid 
of the Israelites. [Josh. x. 10; Isa. xxviii. 
21.] In the close of David’s, and beginning 
of Solomon's reign, the sanctuary was 
there. [z Chron. xvi. 39, 40, xxi. 29.] Near 
to it was a pool; probably the “ great 
waters’’ referred to in Jer. xli. 12, where 
Abner was defeated by Joab; and also a 
*‘oreat stone’? or monumental pillar, per- 
haps setup to the twenty-four men of David 


and ag who fell there. .2 Sam. ii. 13, 
<..8, 

The wilderness of Gibeon [2 Sam. ii. 24] 
was doub.less in the vicinity of the city of 
the same naine; as was also the valley of 
Gibeon famous for the victory over the five 
allied kings above described, and for the 
va ges miracle performed there. [Josh. 
X. 12. 

It is supposed that the four cities named, 
Josh. ix. 17, en,oyeda sort of democratic 
government. [Compare Josh. x. 2, and 
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Grpz0N, gid’-2-on. [Cutterdown.] [Judg. 
vi. 1r.] The son of Joash the Abi-ezrite, 
and the same with Jerubbaal, the seventh 
judge of Israel, a mighty man of valour, and 

eculiarly favoured with the presence of the ; 

ord. He was a very humble man, and 
when the angel proposed to him to go in the 
strength of the Lord to save Israel from 
the hands of the Midianites, he replied, 
“Behold, my fami y is poor in Manasseh, 
and I am the least of my father’s house.”” 
The Lord was pleased to fayour Gideon 
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with most remarkable tokens of His power 
and grace, which are particularly mentioned 
in Judg. vi. vil. and viii, Heis hoaourably 
mentioned, Heb. xi. 32. 

Girts. [Exod. xxiii. 8; Rom. xii. 6.] 
The practice of making presents as a 
token of honour, respect, or affection, pre- 
vailed very extensively in eastern countries 
in early ages, and is still maintained 
Hence, to refuse making presents to a king 
was esteemed a mark of contempt. [zx Sam, 
x. 27.]. Kings and princes often made 
splendid gifts of garments to their favourite 
officers, and tc others whom they wero 
disposed to honour. [Gen. xiv. 22, 23.] 

The peculiar offerings under the law are 
spoken of as gifts. (Deut. xvi. 17; Matt. v. 
23, 24.) And it is with singular force that 
the blessings of the gospel, and especially 
the great blessing of eternal life, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, are called gifts; 
inasmuch as they never could be purchased, 
and nothing can be given in return for 
them. The word gifts is also employed 
to describe those graces or qualities with 
which Christ only can endue His disciples. 
[Eph. iv. 8, 11, 12.] Some of these, which 
were bestowed on the early apostles, were 
miraculous, and designed to confirm their 
claims to apostolic authority; such as the 
gilt of tongues, of prophecy, &c., and when 
the end of conferring them was answered, 
they ceased. 

Ginon, gi'-hon. [Breaking forth.] [Gen 
ii.13.] One of the rivers of Eden, supposed 
by some to be the Araxes, which empties 
into the Caspian Sea. Gihon signifies 
impetuous; and this is the course of the 
Araxes. Others suppose that the river 
known to modern geographers as the Oxus, 
which the Arabs at this day call Jihon, 13 
the same with the-Gihon. 

Grnon. [x Kings i. 33:1 A fountain or 
Stream, near Jerusalem [2 Chron. xxxii. 

o], beside which Solomon was anointed, 
fr Kings i. 38, 39. ] 

Gitzpoa, gil-bo’-ah, [Bubbling Fountain.} 
{x Sam. xxviii. 4.]_ A ridge of mountains 
west of the plain of Jordan, which the Arabs 
of this day call Djebel Gilbo. It is memorable 
as the field of battle on which Saul and his 
three sons fell. [x Sam. xxxi. 8; 2 Sam. 
dl, am. 

Gitzap, gil’-e-ad [Hard, stony region] 
(A place) [2 Kings x. 33], or Gatrrp[Gen. 
Xx.Xx1i. 47, 48], so called because of the monu- 
ment which was erected by Laban and 
Jacob to perpetuate the remembrance of 
their covenant, was & mountainous region, 
embracing Trachonitis, east of the Jordan. 
The term is used rather indefinitely by the 
sacred writers. The possessions of the 
tribe of Gad are described as all the cities 
of Gilead, and half the land of the children 
of Ammon. [Josh. xiii. 25.] And the half. 
tribe of Manasseh are said to have receive, 
as part of their inheritance, al! Bashan and 
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half Gilead [Josh. xiii. 30, 31}; and in Deut, 
iii. 12, 13, 16, half Myunt Gilead is said to 
have been given to Reuben and Gad, and 
the rest of Gilead to Manasseh; while in 
verse 15 we are told that Gilead was given 
to Machir. It wouldseem that the posses- 
sions of Mangssch lay north of the Jabbok, 
and were divided between his two sons, 
Jair and Machir, the former taking the land 
of Argok, and the latter the land of Gilead, 
or the northern part of it; and that the 
Reubenites and Gadites took the tracts 
between the Jabbck and the Arnon, includ- 
in¢ the sonthern section of Gilead. Mount 
Gilead, properly speaking, is the ridge or 
summit which rises six miles south of the 
Jabbok, and extends five or six milesfrom 
east to west. -It was at this point that a 
part of Gideon’s army deserted him. [Judg. 
vii. 3.] There was a tree in Gilead the gum 
of which possessed medicinal properties ; 
hence, it was called ‘‘ the balm of Gilead” 
[Jer. viii. 22, xlvi. 11, li. 8], and was an im- 
portant article of commerce. [Gen. xxxvii. 
25. 
Gitrap (A person.) [Num. xxvi. 29, 303 
Judg. xii. 1, 2.) In both these cases the 
name was probably derived from the fact 
that the individuals resided, or had their 
inheritance in Gilead. 

Gineat, gil’-gal. [A circle, or a rolling 
away.] (Josh. iv. 20.] The origin of this 
name is given us in Josh. v.g. It was a 
village in the plains of Jericho, east of that 
city, and north-east of Jerusalem, from 
three to five miles west of the Jordan, and 
the first place where the army of the Israelites 
encamped after passing that river. There 
the twelve stones were set up as a memorial 
of the miracle. It was the resting-place of 
the tabernacle until it was taken to Shiloh, 
whence it was again returned to Gilgal 
[x Sam.x. 8, xv. 23]; and also the seat of go- 
vernment during Joshua’s wars with the 
Canaanites. In Samuel’s day it was one of 
the places for holding a circuit court [x 
Sam. vii. 16]; but afterwards became 
devotel to idolatry [Hos. xii. 11; Amos iv. 
4.] There was another Gilgal, ‘* beside the 
ylains of Moreh,” not far from Shechem. 
EDeut. xi. 30; Josh. xii. 23.] 

Gir@asitE, or GIRGASHITES, gir’-gash-ite, 
{Dwelling in a clayey soil.] [Gen. xv. 21.] 
A tribe of the Canaanites, who are supposed 
to have inhabited a section of the country 
east oi the sea of Galilee, whence the name 
of the city of Gergesa. 

GirtitH, git'-tith. [A stringed instru- 
ment.] Psalms viii. lxxxi. and Ixxxiy. are 
inscribed “to the chief musician upon Git- 
tith.” The word refers to a particular in- 
strument that has not been preserved. 

Gass. [1 Cor: xiii. 12.] The substance 
which we call glass was invented in the 
twelfth century ; but the ancients probably 
used some semi-transparent substance, 
through which a dogree of light was ad- 
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mitted, and external objects very indistinctly 
seen. Specimens of such substances are 
often found among Roman antiquities. 
Looking-glasses [Exod, xxxvili. 8; Job 
xxxvii. 18] were doubtless made of polished 
metal. One of the latter is supposed to be 
meant in Jas, i. 23, and one of the former 
in x Cor. xiii. 12. 

Guan. [Ruth ii. 2.] In the joyful season 
of harvest the Jewish farmer was not 
allowed to forget the poor and the stranger. 
A special command was given [Lev. xix. 9, 
ro] that he should leave some of the fruita 
for them to gather. : 

GLEDE. Deut. xiv. 13.] A rapacious 
bird of the hawk or vulture species. The 
original word is rendered vulture in Lev. 
<li 84; 

Guory, Groztry. [Ps. xlix. 16; Isa. xxiv. 
15.| Theseterms are of frequent occurrence 
throughout the Bible, and are so common 
that many fail to see how very significant 
they are. 

To glorify is to render glorious. [Dan. v. 
23; Acts iil. 13; 2 Peter i. 17.] Hence the 
comprehensive precept of the apostle [1 Cor, 
vi. 19, 20], requiring the devotion of ont 
whole powers and faculties to this one great 
end, “the glory of God” [r Cor. x. 31], or 
making God glorious. The glory of God is 
displayed to His creatures, in the works of 
creation, providence, and grace; so that 
they are without excuse who see only the 
things that are made, and the evidence they 
furnish of His eternal power and Godhead, 
and yet neglect or refuse to glorify Him as 
God. [Rom. i. 20-32.] Under the Mosaic 
economy the glory of God often appeared 
in some visible emblem, but dwelt especially 
between the cherubim. [1 Kings viii. 11; 
Ps. lxxx. 2; Zech. ii. 5.] 

It is, however, in the place of redemption 
that we have exhibited to us at once a coms 
plete, consistent, and perfect display of the 
divine character, to which every other mani- 
festation of it, whether in creation or in 
providence, orin the former dispensations of 
His grace, were and are subservient. The 
wisdom, power, and goodness of God, as 
well as His holiness, faithfulness, and justice, 
are here magnified to the highest degree; 
so that the expressions of the apostles have 
een force. [John i. 14; 2 Cor. iy. 6; Heb. 
ny Sh 

Gnasn, Gnasnine., [Ps. cxii. ro; Matt. 
viii. 12.] A striking or grinding of the teeth 
in the paroxysms of anguish or despair. 

Guat. (Matt. xxiii. 24.] A very small 
but troublesome insect, common in hot 
countries. In the passage cited, the words 
“strain at”? should rather be “ strain out,” 
the phrase will then better express the gross 
inconsistencies which our Saviour reproved. 

Goap. [Judg. iii. 3:.] This was a red or 

ole, about eight feet long, armed at the 
argest end with a piece Of iron, with which 
the ploughshare was freed frora clods and 
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earth, and at the smallest with asmall spike, 
by which the oxen were urged on in their 
labour. 

Goat. [Lev. iii. 12.] Goats were among 
the chief possessions of the wealthy in the 
early ages of the world. [Gen. xxvii. 9; 
1 Sam. xxv. 2; 2 Chron. xvii. r.] Re- 
sembling the sheep in its general structure 
and appearance, it is covered with hair 

ad of wool, and is much more active, 
bold, and wanderinsin its habits. Jt feeds 
on bark and tender twigs, and its feet are 
formed forleaping and climbing among rocks 
and mountains. Its milkis valuable for food 
[Prov. xxvii. 27], the hair for manufactures 
of various kinds [Exod. xxv. 4; Num. xxxi. 
20; Heb. xi. 37], and the skin for vessels or 
bottles [Josh. ix 4; Ps. exix. 83; Matt. ix. 
17], and in modern times for leather (mo- 
rocco). 

It was a clean animal by the Jewish law 
(Dent. xiy. ,], and was much used in the 
sacrifices. [ Ley. iii. 12; Num. xv. 7; Ezra 
vi. 17.] 

The peculiar qualities of goats occasion 
frequent figurative allusions to them. The 
boldness and strength of the leaders of the 
flocks are alluded to, Prov. xxx. 31; Zech. 
X. 3; and they are made torepresent oppres- 
sors and wicked men generally. [Ezek. 
EXXIV. 17, XXxix. 18; Matt. xxv. 33.] 

Wild Gosts [Deut. xiv. 5], now called the 
ibex, or mountain goat, were of the same 
‘species; but being confined to the high and 
almost inaccessible surnmits of mountains, 
were seldom taken, and were of little 
domestic use. 

The Mountain Goat is still found in many 
parts of Syria, and the flesh is nearly of the 
fiavour of venison. The Bedouins make 
bags or bottles of their skins, and rings of 
their horns. When they are found among 
the rocks, they usually elude the pursuit of 
the hunter, sometimes leaping twenty feet; 
but in the plains they are often taken. Their 
habits are alluded to, : Sam. xxiv. 2; Job 
xXxxix.1; Ps, civ. 18. 

Scape-goat. [Lev. xvi. 26.] In this 
chapter we have an interesting account of 
the manner in which goats were employed 
under the Jewish law to prefigure the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ. It was on the great day 
of atonement. ‘Two goats were taken; one 
to be presented as a sin-offering, and the 
other to stand while the priest laid his hands 
upon its head, and confessed over it the sins 
of the people; after which it was led or sent 
away into the wilderness, thus representing 
the taking or bearing away of guilt. 

Goxs, gob [Pitorcistern.] [2 Sam. xx. 
18, 19.] A place or plain where the Israel- 
ites fought two battles with the Philistines. 
It is supposed to be the same with Gezer. 
{x Chron. sx. 4.] (See GuzzER.) 

Gosurt. (See Cur.) * 

Gop. [Gen.i.1.] The name of the un- 
sreated Creator of all things, He isrevealed 
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to us in an endless variety of ways in Hig 
works and providential government [Rom, 
i. 20], but more sed in the Holy Ser. ptures, 
as a Spirit infinitely wise, holy, just, and 
benevolent; and though He is truly and 
essentially one in His being, nature, and 
attributes, and the only proper object of 
religious worship [Deut. vi. 4; Isa. xliv. 8, 
xlv. 5, 6, 14, 18, 21, 22], yet He is clearly 
revealed to us as the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit (Isa. xlviii. 16, 17; Matt. 
XXviii. 19, 20; John i. 1-3, v. 23, X. 30, xiv. 
23; Philem. ii. 6; 1 Tim. iii. 16], to each of 
whom are ascribed the egsential attributes 
of the supreme God, while they are distin- 
guished from each other in the sacred 
writings by all the acts and all the forms of 
speech by which men are aceustomed to 
designate different persons. Among a 
multitude of passages, the following may be 
cited: Gen. i. 26, iil. 22, x1. 6, 7; Acts v. 3, 43 
2 Cor. xiii. 14; Col. ii. 9. As everything 
concerning the mode or manner of the divine 
existence must be necessarily and entirely a 
matter of divine revelation, it is to be re- 
ceived as such, with the most profound and 
humble reverence. The student of the 
Bible, however, and especially the teacher, 
would do well to settle in his mind distinctly 
and definitely what are the facts or truth 
whick the Bible makes known to us respect 
ing this great mystery of our holy religion; 
and so to arrange and classify them, that 
they shall exhibit at one view, to his mind, 
and to the minds of those he teaches, exactly 
what is revealed, and nomore; andin doing 
this, especially when the matter is of such 
great solemnity and importance, it is safest 
to abide as closely as possible by the lan- 
guage of inspiration. 

The words God and Gods are frequently 
used to express the office, power, or excel- 
lence of some-crexled being; as angels [ Ps. 
xevii. 7], magistrates [Exod. xxii. 28], the 
devil. [2 Cor. iv. 4.] 

Gopurap. ([Col. ii. 9.] The nature or 
essential being of God. [Acts xvii. 29; 
Rom. i. 20. ] 

Gopurness. [2 Pet. iii. rx.] Piety, re- 
sulting from the knowledge and love of God, 
and leading to the cheerful and constant 
obedience of His commands. In1x Tim. iii. 
16 it imports the substance of revealed 
religion. 

Gog and Macoa, gag, ma'-gog. | Extension ; 
Region of God.] (Ezek. xxxviii. 2.] Magog 
was the name of one of Japheth’s sons. 
[Gen. x. 2.] It was also a general name of 
a, country north of the Caucasus, or Mount 
Taurus, or for the people of that district. 
Gog was the king of the country. Probably 
they were remarkable for their invasive and 
predatory habits; and perhaps the phrase 
was descriptive of barbarians and spoilers 
generally. [Rev. 7 eta | a 

Gowan, go’-lan. [@xile.] [Deut. iv. 43.) 
A considerable city beionging to the halt- 
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tribe of Manasseh, and situated in the north- 
western part of the old kingdom of Bashan ; 
whence the district of which it was the 
capital is called Gaulanitis. It was east of 
the sea of Tiberias, and still bears the name 
of Jolan. Golan was one of the cities of 
refuge. [Josh. xx. 8.] 

Gotp. [Gen. ii. 11.] Several places are 
mentioned by the sacred writers as abound- 
ing in gold; such as Ophir (Job. xxviii. 16], 
l‘arvaim, or Ceylon, as some suppose [2 
Chron. iii. 6], and Sheba and Raamah. 
{Ezek. xxvii. ¢2.] The use of gold was very 
common among the Hebrews. Several 
parts of the ‘Temple, its furniture and uten- 
sils, were overlaid with this precious metal 
(Exod. xxxvi. 34-38; 1 Kings vii. 48-50], 
and many of the vessels of the’ wealthy, as 
well as their personal ornaments andinsignia 
of office, were of gold. [Gen. xli. 42; 1 Kings 
x. 17-22; Esthi. 6,7; Dan. v. 29; Luke xy. 
22; James ii. 2. | 

GouraTH, go-li’-ath, [Exile, an exile.] [1 
Sam. xvii. 4.] A renowned champion of the 
Philistines. His native place was Gath. He 
was more than niue feet in height, and his 
armour corresponded with his stature and 
strength. The particulars of his defeat in 
single combat with David are given in r 
Sam. xvii. 

In 2 Sam. xvi. 16-22 is an account of 
several contests; it is probable that some 
other giant than Goliath is meant in this last 
verse, one mentioned being his hrother, and 
that the true reading of 2 Sam. xxi. 19 is 
given in x Chron. xx. 5. 

Gomer, go’-mer. [Complete.]  [Ezek. 
xXxxviil. 6.] The eldest son of Japheth. 
whose posterity peopled a large district of 
Asia Minor, embracing Phrygia. From them 
enme the natives of Northern Europe. 
Hence, too, the Gauls and Celts, and the 
bands of Gomer, and in later times, the 
people of Germany, France, and Britain, 

GoeHrer Woop. [Gen. vi. 14.] The ark 
was constructed of gopher wood. There 
have been various opinions as to what was 
wueant; some supposing it to be the wood 
of those trees that shoot out horizontal 
branches, such as the fir, cedar, &c.; squared 
timber; smooth or planed timber; any 
light-floating wood; wood that does not 
readily corrupt; pitched wood; wicker or 
basket work, made of osier or other pliable 
@aterial of the same species, or any kinds 
of wood that abound with resinous, inflam- 
mable juices. However, the majority in 
their opinion take either the cypress or 
cedar. The Greek name of cypress bears a 
resemblance to the Hebrew of gopher. It 
was considered the most durable, and less 
exposed to worms and natural decay. The 
cedar is light, incorruptible, and resinous; 
used by the Assyrians and Egyptians for 
their ships; some of the oldest rabbins sup- 
posed it was used for the ark. 

Gosxsn, go'-skea, ({I'rontier,] (Gen. aly. 
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1o.| A fertile section of pasture land in the 
north-eastern division of Ugypt, between 
the Red Sea and the river Nile, upon the 
southern border of Canaan, allotted by 
Joseph to his father and his brethren; 
where they dwelt for upwards of two hun- 
dred years. It was, for grazing purposes, 
the best of the land. [Gen. xlvii. 6, rz. ] 

GosHEeNn. [Josh. xv. 51.] A city in the 
territory of Judah, which gave the name of 
the land of Goshen to the country around it. 

Gospret. [Marki.1.] The word whict is 
rendered gospel in this passage is elsewhere 
rendered good, or glad, tidings [Luke ii. 10; 
Acts xiii. 32]; and in both cases it describes 
the books written by the four evangelists. 
Hence, when we say “‘ the gospel according 
to Matthew,” we mean, the history of Jesus 
Christ. The gospel of Matthew was un- 
doubtedly written first, and, asit is gene- 
rally supposed, about the year 65. It is 
not certain whether it was originally written 
in Greek or Hebrew. 

The gospel by Mark was probably written 
under the influence and direction of the 
apostle Peter; and tradition suys it was 
written at Rome, and published after the 
deaths of Peter and Paul. 

The gospel of Luke is supposed to have 
been written by the “‘ beloved physician,” the 
companion of Paul in his travels, and under 
the direction or oversight of the apostle, ana 
after the destruction of JerusaJem. 

The gospel of Johnisto be regarded ar 
supplementary ; it was written last of all, 
Some havetixed the periodat the year 4.D. 96, 
when John was eighty years old, and afier 
Matthew’s gospel had been published thirty 
years. 

Gourp. [Jonah iv.6.] A climbing vine 
of quick growth, allied to the family of the 
cucumber, melon, squash, &c., its fruit is 
found in a hard ligneous shell, of which 
drinking cups and other household utensils 
are formed. It was cultivated from the 
earliest times in Asiaand Africa. The pulp 
is eatable; and the lower classes in Reypt 
and Arabia boil it in vinegar, or make itinto 
a sort of pudding by filling the shell wilh 
rice and meat. In a wild state they were 
probably poisonous. [2 Kings iv. 38-41. ] 

Govegnor. [Matt. xxvii. 2.] After Judea. 
became a province of the Roman empire, 
governors or procurators were appointed and 
sent thither from Rome. This was the offica 
held by Pontius Pilate at the time of our 
Saviour’s crucifixion. Sometimes the word 
governor is used as a general title for ruler, 
{Gen. xlii.6.] (See Puasr.) 

Gozan, go’-zan. [Stone Quarry.] [z Chron. 
v. 26.] <A river which probably rises in 
Media, in the vicinity of which the captive 
Israelites were transported. [2 Kings xvii. 
6.] This river is now known ae the Kizzil 
Ozan, and empties into the Caspian Sea, 
Taere was also a province, and perhaps a 
city, ef the same name [Isa, xuzxvii. 12],. 
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now called Gausania, lying between the 
Caspian Sea and the mountains which sepa- 
rate Media from Assyria. Through this pro- 
vince the river Gozan or Kizzil Ozan runs. 

_ Grarr. [Rom. xi.17.] To graff or graft 
is to insert a shoot or bud of one tree into 
the branch of another; the stock of the latter 
is usually inferior, the graft valuable. The 
sap of the natural tree being conveyed into 
the graft is, by a peculiar process, changed 
into the natural sap of the graft; and hence 
the fruit of the graft will be of its own kind, 
and the fruit of the natural tree of another 
kind. The force and beauty of the apostle’s 
figure in the passage above cited are suffi- 
ciently obvious. 

Grapxs. [Gen. xlix.11.] The fruit of the 
vine. When fully ripe and dried they are 
called raisins. Z Sam. xxv. 18, xxx. 12; 
2 Sam. xyi. 1; 1 Chron. xii. 4o.] 

The soil and climate of Judza were well 
suited to the growth of the vine; and it was 
among the principal productions of the 
country. 

Particular districts of Judea were famed 
for the excellency of their grapes; as 
Engedi, and the vales of Eshchol and Sorek. 
The word Sorek is not only the name of a 
region in the tribe of Judah, but also signifies 
the noblest variety of the vine and its 
elusters, which there abounded. This grape 
was white, with delicious juice, and with 
seeds so small and soft as to be almost imper- 
geptible. In Persia the best raisins are 
made of this grape. It is of this that the 
celebrated Kishmish wine of Shiraz is made. 
Very fine grapes were in old times, as at 

resent, produced on Mount Lebanon, and 
Hetbon, or Aleppo. Travellers agree in 
relating that Palestine, even inits present 
state of subjugation to the Mussulmans, who 
are forbidden to use wine, produces clusters 
of twelve pounds weight each, the single 
grapes of which are as largeas plums. They 
tell us that the clusters of Judea, a few miles 
westward from Jerusalem, are larger than 
any in Europe; and that they have often 
seen them of such size that it was impossi- 
ble for a single man to carry one of them un- 
injured for any distance. It is pleasing to 
find this corroboration of the scriptural 
account. [Num. xiii. 23.] (See EsHcot.) 
Brocard informs us in his travels that the 
best vines grow in the environs of Bethlehem, 
in the vale of Rephaim (between Bethlehem 
and Jerusalem), and in the vale of Eshcol. 

The grapes of the Holy Land, with the ex- 
ception of the Sorek, above mentioned, are 
mostly red or black. Hence, the juice is 
called the blood of the grape; translated, in 
our version, red wine. (Isa. xxvii. 2. 

The yines of the east attain a very great 
size, reaching the tops of the highest trees, 
and are sometimes much thicker in the 
trunk than a man’s body, 5 F 

The Jews were expressly required by their 
law not to gather the grapes until the vine 
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was three years old [Ley. xix. 23], and to 
leave some on the vines and on the ground 
(Ley. xix. ro]; and it was the privilege of 
the poor and dependent to gather these 
for their own use, provided they were eaten 
on the ground. They were not allowed to 
take any away. [Deut. xxiii. 24, xxiv. 21.] 
The grapes thus left were called the glean- 
ings, and, as they hung, here and there one, 
on the vines, or scattered on the ground, 
they were strikingly emblematical of the de 
population ofa city or country. [Isa. xvii 
6, xxiv. 13; Jer. vi. 9, xlix.9; Obad. s.] 

The proverb to which reference is made in 
Jer, xxxi. 29, is explained in the whole of 
Ezek, xviii. The Jews complained that they 
suffered because of the iniquity of their 
fathers. The prophet shows them their error 
and delusion, and triumphantly vindicates 
the divine proceedings. 

So in Isa. v. 2, before cited, the Jewish 
nation is represented to us under the figure 
of a vineyard favourably planted, and cul- 
tivated with the utmost skill and labour, and 
every preparation made for the vintage, and 
yet the husbandman’s hopes are all blasted ; 
for instead of a full crop of genuine fruit, he 
finds upon the vines a bitter, poisonous, 
wild fruit, entirely unfit for use. 

Grass. [Isa. li. x2.] This word is fre- 
quently applied in the Scriptures to herbage 
generally [Isa. xv. 6], though sometimes a 
distinction is made between such herbs as 
are used by man, and such as are used by 
cattle. [Ps. civ. 24. ] 

The quick erowth and tenderness of this 
species of vegetation furnish several of the 
most striking illustrations of the Scriptures, 
[Ps. xe. 5, 6, xcii. 7, cili. 15, 16; Isa. xl. 6-8, 
li, 12; James i. ro; 1 Pet. i. 24.] The 
stalks of herbs were often used, as faggots 
are now, for the purpose of heating ovens. 
[Matt. vi. 30, xiii..305 Luke xii. 28.] 

GrassHopPrEr. [Hccles. xii. 5.] An insect 
of the locust species, often mentioned in the 
sacred writings. The word rendered grass- 
hopper in the above cited passage is ren- 
dered locust in 2 Chron. vii. 13. 

The grasshopper was allowable food under 
the Jewish law. [Lev. xi. 22.] Their timidity 
is proverbial. [Job. xxxix.20.] They are 
often found in great multitudes ; hence the 
figurative language, Judg. vi. 5, vii. 12; Jer, 
xlvi. 23; and in its early stages, especially, 
are destructive to vegetation. [Amos vii. 1] 

The allusion in Nab. ili. 15-17, is to a com- 
mon habit of this insect. When benumbed 
with the cold, they assemble in vast numbers 
upon the hedges, or other shrubbery ; and 
such is their multitude, that the places they 
occupy are darkened, and resemble the 
encainping ground of a great army. As 
soon, however, as they are revived by the 
warmth of the sun, they fly away, no one 
knows whigber, The geen 18 used td 
illustrate comparative insignif¢snee., [Num , 
mili. 3; Isa, x), 23.4 
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Gruat Sza [Num. xxxiy. 6] is the same 
with the Mediterrancan, and constitutes that 
large mass of waters between Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, which receives its name (Mid- 
land) from its position, and has its only 
communication with the ocean by the straits 
of Gibraltar. It is also calicd the utmost 
sea [Joel ii. 20], the hinder sea [Zech. xiv. 
8], and was the western poundary of the 
promised land. : 

Grerox, grees (Zech. ix. 13], or Grecia 

Dan. viii. 21], was known to the Hebrews 

y the name of Javan, [Isa. xvi. 19; Ezek. 
xXvii. 13,19.] As used in the New Testa- 
ment, it more generally comprehends Greece 
proper, Ionia, and Asia Minor. In the time 
of Alexander the Greeks were masters of 
Egypt, Syria, and the countries and pro- 
vinces beyond the Euphrates, and hence the 
name Greek became somewhat indefinite, and 
was applied by the Jews to all Gentiles who 
were subject to Grecian power. Indeed, as 
some hold, the word Greek was to the Jews 
synonymous with Gentile [Mark vii. 26]; 
that the world was divided by them between 
Jews and Greeks. All that were not Jews 
were Greeks. [Acts xx. 21; Rom. i, 16; 
1 Cor. i. 22, 24.) .The New Testament was 
written originally (with the exception per- 
haps of Matthew) in Greek. ‘The invasion 
and conquest by Alexander the Great led to 
a general use of the Greck language; and 
it is probable that a book designed for the 
world, as it then was, and was likely to be, 
would find more readers in that language 
than any other. knowntongne. The prevail- 
ing language. of our Saviour and His apostles, 
and probably of the people of Judea, was 
Syriac, though the commercial intercourse 
of the Jews made them familiar with the 
Greek; and a version of the New Testament 
in the Syriac language was extant, as is 
generally believed, during the apostolicace, 
which all admit to have been made as early 
as tae second century. When Greeks are 
opposed to barbarians, as in Rom. i, 14, the 
former term implies the learned, and the 
latter the illiterate class, or such as do not 
speak the language of the country where 
they reside. 

GREYHOUND. [Proy. xxx. 31.] The mo- 
tion of the animal known in modern times 
by this name is both graceful and fleet. It 
is supposed by some that the original word 
refers to some entirely different animal, but 
there appears no satisfactory reason for the 
opinion. 

Grisp. [Job zxxi. t0o.] This expression 
here denotes not only the lowest menial 
service, but also that the person of the 
patriarch’s wife may be at the disposal of 
another. 

GnizziuxD. [Gen. xxxi. 10; Zech. vi. 3, 6.] 
Black and white intermingled in small spots. 

Grovz. ([Judg. iii. 7.] The adolatrous 
heathen worshipped their gods on the tops 
of hills and mountains, and in groves of 
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trees. [Deut. xii. 2, 3; Hos.iv.13.] The 
use of groves as places for religious wor- 
ship seems to have been very early [Gen. 
xxi. 33], and the selection of such placee 
originated probably either in a desire to 
make the service more agrecable to the wor- 
shippers, or more inviting to the gods; or 
because the gloom of the forestis calculated 
to excite awe; cr because the concealment 
of these odious rites and impurities was 
more effectual; or probably because it was 
supposed that the spirits of the departed 
often hovered over the place where their 
bodies are buried; and, as it was very com- 
mon to bury under trees [Gen. xxxy. 8; x 
Sam. xxxi. 13], the erection of altars or 
places of devotion to their spirits, or to 
other spirits, good or evil, in or near such 
trees, was very natural. Hence it became 
common to plant groves [ Deut. xvi. 213 with 
a view to idolatrous worship; and as these 
were constantly furnished with the imiges 
of the gods, the terms grove and idol be- 
came convertible. [2 Kings xxiii. 6. 
GuaRpDcHAMBER. [x Kings xiv. 28.] The 
apartment occupied by the king’s guard. 
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HABaxkxvkE, hab'-bak-kuk. [Embrace.] One 
of the twelve minor prophets, of whose 
birth we know neither the time nor place. 
He lived in the reign of Jehoiakim, and was, 
of course, contemporary with Jeremiah ; and 
it is generally supposed he remained in 
Judea, and died there. ; 

Hazsaxkux, Prophecy of, is the thirty-fifth 
in the order of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, It was uttered about six hundred years 
before Christ, and relates chiefly to the inva- 
sion of Judwa by the Chaldeans, the over- 
throw of the Babylonish empire, and the 
final deliverance of God’s faithful people. 
Some passages of this prophecy are not sure 
passed in sublimity and simplicity of style, 
nor in the strength and fervour of piety 
which they express. 

The dedication with which the prophecy 
closes has reference probably to the ode or 
prayer which constitutes the third chapter. 
The word neginoth (stringed instruments) ~ 
signifies an instrument which was playe 
by friction or pulsation (as violins, harps, 
&e.), in contradistinction from wind instru- 
ments; and the composition was directed, 
as several of the psalms are [Ps. iy. vi. liy. 
Ixi. Levii. Ixxvi. title], to the leader of some 
particular department of the Temple musie, 

Hazor, ha’-bor. [Joining together.] [a 
Kings xyii. 6.] A city or country of Media, 
on the river Gozan, and one of the places to 
which Tiglath-Pileser first transported a 
part, and Salmanezer, afterwards, the whole 
of the ten tribes of Israel. Habor, or Cha- 
Jor, is thought by some to be the mountain- 
ous region called Chaboras by Ptolemy. - 
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But others, with greater precision, fix upon 
the modern town of Abhar, near the river 
Kizzil Ozan, or Gozan, as the more pro- 
bable site of ancient Habor. 

Hacuman, Hill of, hak'-i-lah. 
Dusky.) [x Sam. xxiii. ro.] A stronghold 
at the southern extremity of the wilderness 
of Judwa, where Payid concealed himself 
from his persecutors. 

Hanan, ha’-dad. [Sharpness.] [x Kings 
xi. 14.] A descendant of the royal family of 
Edom. When David conquered that country 
[2 Sam. viii. rq], and cut off its male popu- 
lation, certain of the king’s household es- 
caped the general massacre, and fled, taking 
with them Hadad, then a little child. After 
a time they went into Egypt, and young 
Hadad was-presented to the king, and pro- 
bably his royal descent was made known. 
The king received him with great favour, 
and in process of time he married the queen’s 
sister, and the families were afterwards on 
terms of the closest intimacy. After David’s 
death Hadad requested Pharaoh to let him 
return to Edom. And this he probably did, 
as we find him mentioned as Hadad the 
Edomite, and the adversary of Solomon, 
1 Kings xi. 14-22. 

Havapezer, had-ad-e’-zer [Whose Help 
is Hadad] [2 Sam. viii. 3], or Hapargzer. 

2 Sam. x. 16; 1 Chron. xviii. 3.] A Syrian 

ing, with whom David had several con- 
tests.. In one of them he took twenty thou- 
sand footmen and seven hundred horsemen 
of Hadadezer’s army prisoners, besides 
chariots of war. ‘On another occasion, when 
Hadadezer had formed an alliance with a 
neighbouring province, Dayid again de- 
feated him, and took twenty-two thonsand 
of his army prisoners. Among the spoils 
were gold shields and a great qnautity of 
brass or copper. 

Some years afterwards Hadadezer and 
three other Syrian princes formed an alli- 
ance to assist the Ammonites against David; 
but the whole Syrian army was defeated on 
the east bank of the Jordan, by the Israel- 
ites, under the command of Joab. Between 
forty and fifty thousand of the enemy were 
killed, ineluding their principal general; 
and they thenceforth became tributary to 
David. [1 Chron. xix.] 

Hapap-rmiaton, ha’-dad rim-mon. [Hadad 
and Rimmon.] [Zech. xii. 1z.] From com- 
paring this passage with 2 Chron, xxxv. 
22-25, we infer that Hadad-rimmon was a 
city or Village in the valley of Megiddo ; ana 
that such was the lamentation of the people 
for Josiah, that the expression used by the 
prcephet had become proverbial, to denote 
general consternation and mourning. 

Hapracsu, Land of, ha’-drak. [Dwelling.] 
[Zech. ix.1.] A district in the vicinity of 

amascns. 5 

Haaar, ha’-gar. [Flight.] [Gen. xvi. z.] 
An Higyptic n woman who lived in the family 


- of Abraham asa servant or bond-women. 
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Sarak being childless, she proposed to Abra« 
ham that he should receive Hagar as his 
wife; and when Hagar found herself about 
to receive the blessing which was denied to 
her mistress, she was very much elated, and 
treated Sarah disdainfully. Provoked by 
this conduct in her handmaida, Sarah used 
her with great severity; so that she was 
compelled to flee from the house. She made 
her way towards Egypt, her native country 
as far as the wilderness of Shur, and while 
resting herself near a fountain by the way- 
side, she was informed by an angel that tha 
ehild which she was to have would be a son, 
end his name should be Ishmaei; that he 
should te a wild man, that he should be hose 
tile to everybody and everybody hostile to 
him, and yet that he should dwell in the 
presence of his brethren, and that his pos- 
terity should be innumerable. The angel 
at the same time directed her to return 
home, and submit herself to her mistress. 
This extraordinary interview happened at 
@ watering-place south of Judwa; which 
was hence calied Beer-lahai-roi (meaning, 
“the well of him that liveth and seeth me.”’) 

Haganents [Ps. lxxxiii. 6], or Haganitzs, 
ha’-gar-ites [1 Chron. v. 10, 20], are the de- 
scendants of Hagar, and are, of course, tho 
same with the Ishmaelites or Arabians. 
They are sometimes joined with the Moab- 
ites, as in the first passage above cited. 

Haaeat, hag’-gai. [Festive.] Haggai was 
a Hebrew prophet, and supposed to have 
been born during the captivity, and to have 
returned with Zerubbabel. [Hag. ii. 2.] 

Haeeatr, Prophecy of, isthe thirty-seventh 
in the order of the books of the Old Testament. 
It was uttered five hundred and twenty years 
before Christ, and of course after the return 
of the Jews to their own land. It is princi- 
pally composed of keen reproof, and of 
affecting exhortations respecting the build- 
ing of the second Temple, which they had 
abandoned for fourteen or fifteen years, 
because of the opposition and intrigue of 
their enemies ; and it also contains predic- 
tions of Christ and the universal establish- 
ment of His kingdom, 

Ham. [Lukei. 28.] This word was used 
by way of salutation, and imported a wish 
for the health and universal prosperity of 
the individual addressed. 

Ham. [Rev. viii. 7.] A storm of hail- 
stones was one of the plagues of Egypt, and 
is described, Exod, ix. 23-32; Ps. Ixxviii. 
473 CV. 32, 33. It was employed for the 
destruction of Joshua’s enemies. [Josh. x, 
11.] Hence it is figuratively used to re~ 
present terrible judgments. {Isa. xxviii. 2; 
Rey. Xvi. 21, 

Harr. [Num. vi. 5.] The Hebrews were 
accustomed to cut the hair very much as 
we do, except that they used a razor or 
knife, and not scissors [Isa. vii..2o; Ezek. 
y. 1]; and excepting also in the case of a 
yow or religions obligation to let it grows 
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as in the case of the Nazarites. [Judg. 
xiii. 5.] The precept, Ezek. xliv. 20, re- 
quires an avoidance of extremes ; so that the 
Israelites should neither resemble the priests 
of the heathen gods, who shaved their hair 
close, nor yet Nazarites, who did not cut the 
hair at all. It was prohibited [Lev. xix. 27] 
to round the corners of the head ; that is, as 
it is generally understood, to shave off the 
hair about the temples. The hair (especially 
biack or dark brown) was doubtless con- 
sidered an ornament, and it was anointed 
with aromatic oil, particularly on festivals 
and other joyous occasions [Ps. xxiii. 5, 
xcii. 10; Eccles. ix. 8], and perhaps daily 
[Ruth iii. 3]; and decorated with jewels and 
precious stones. [x Tim. ii.g; x Pet. iii. 3.] 
Some eastern travellers of modern days tell 
us, that for men to wear long hair is re- 

arded as effeminate, and even infamous. 
ie Cor. xi. 14.] 

The hair is spoken of by the apostle as a 
natural veil or covering to women, which it 
is a shame to put off. [x Cor. xi.15.] It 
was plaited or braided, as is the custom 
at this day among the Asiatic women. 
In India the hair is never cut off by the 
women, except as a sign of widowhood. 
The practice of shaving the head, in token 
ef great aifliction and humiliation for sin, 
was common among the Hebrews, even as 
early as Job’s day [Job. i. 20], so that the 
exhortation to cut off the hair is equivalent 
to an exhortation to begin a course of deep 
mourning and sorrow. 

A change in the colour of the hair was one 
of the earliest indications of the leprosy; 
and hence the removal of the hair, as the 
seat of disease, was particularly enjeined, 
(Ley. xiii. 4, 10, 31, 32; xiv. 8, af 

Ham, ham. [Warm, Black. (Gen. ix. 
22.) The youngest son of Noah. He had 
four sons, one of whom was the ancestor of 
the Canaanites. The empires of Assyria 
and Egypt were founded by the descendants 
of Ham, and the republics of Tyre, Zidon, 
and Carthage were for ages the monuments 
of their commercial enterprise and pros- 
perity. Africa in general, and Ngypt in 
particular, are called the land of Ham. [Ps. 
xxviii. 51; cv. 23, evi. 22.] A place east of 
the Jordan, called Ham, is mentioned [Gen. 
xiv. 5], which may be the same with 
Hamath; and the descendants of Ham are 
mentioned as having once occupied the 
southern border of the province of Canaan, 
eal to the tribe of Simeon. [1Chron. 
ly. 40. 

Haman, ha’-man, [Alone.] [Esth. iii. r.] 
A wicked and ambitious courtier, who 
became prime minister of Ahasuerus, a 
Persian monarch. Because Mordecai, a 
Jew, in an humble station at court, refused 
to pay him the homage which his pride and 
vain-glory craved, Haman resolved on his 
destruct‘on; and to accomplish it was 
Willing to sacrifice the whole hody of Jews 
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who were then scattered throughovt the 
Persian dominions. He succeeded, by false 
hood and intrigue, in obtaining a decree or 
this cruel purpose; but the queen, through 
the influence of Mordecai, was prompted to 
interpose for their deliverance, which she 
accomplished ; and Haman ended his career 
on the very gibbet which he had caused to 
be prepared for the execution of Mordecai. 

Hamarn, ha’-math [A fortress or defence] 
{Num, xiii 21] (called Hamath the Great, 
Amos vi. 2], was a province of Syri , 
having a capital city of the same name, on 
the Orontes. It was originally the residence 
of Canaanites [Gen. x. 18], and is frequently 
mentioned as the extreme limit of the Holy 
Land towards the north. [Num. xxxiv. 8; 
Judg. iii. 3.] Toiwas its king in the days 
of David [2 Sam. viii. 9]; but in Hezekiah’s 
reign (8.c. 753) it fell into the hands of the 
Assyrians. [2 Kings xvii. 24, xviii. 34 ; Isa. 
x. 9.] It was called Epiphania for some 
time, but has long since resumed, and now 
retains, its ancient name. 

By the phrase, ‘‘the entering in of Ha- 
math” [Judg. ili. 3;~2 Kings xiv. 25], is 
meant the narrow pass leading from the 
land of Canaan into Syria, which constitutes 
the northern boundary of Palestine. It is 
supposed to be the same with Hammath-dor 
[Josh. xxi. 32]; and some have supposed 
ad are both the same as Tiberias. 

AMMEDATHA, ham-med-a'-tha. [Twin. 
[Hsth. iii. 1.] Haman’s father. He is calle 
the Agagite; and Josephus says he was a 
descendant from Amalek, and probably of 
the family or stock of Agag. If Agag was 
the common name of their kings, it is not 
improbable that an Amalekite would be 
soled an Agagite, us one of the people of 

gag. 

Hanns, Laying on of. [Heb. vi. 2.] Both 
the hands of the high priest were laid on the 
head of the scape-goat when the sins of the 
people were publicly confessed. It was also 
a ceremony by which persons were inducted 
into their sacred office, or made the re- 
cipients of divine gifts. [Num. viii. 10, 
xxvii. 18; Acts vi. 6, viii. 14-19, xiii. 3, xix. 
1-6; » Tim.iv. 14.] The various figurative 
uses of the word ‘“‘hand” by the sacred 
wallers are too obvious to require explana+ 
10n. 

Hanpstavrs. [Hzek. xxxix. 9.] These 
were weapons of war, resembling javelins. 
They were cast with the hand. 

Hanns, [Isa. xxx. 4.] Supposed to bea 
royal city south of Memphis, upon an island 
of the Nile, a few remains of which are still 
to be seen. 

Hane. [Deut. xxi. 22.] Hanging on a 
tree or gibbet seems to have been a mark of 
infamy, inflicted on the dead bodies of 
criminals, rather than a punishment, as 
modern nations employ it. It implies tha* 
the offender is accursed ef God, and ah 
abomination in His sight. [Deat, xxi. 23.] 
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Yet such a curse, deserved by us as trans- 
gressors of the divine law, Christ bore for 
us in His own body. [Acts v. 30; Gal. iii. 
13; 1 Pet. ii. 24. 

Hawnan, han’-nah, [Gracious.] [x Sam. 
i. 2.) Qne of the wires of Hikanah, and the 
mother of the prophet Samuel. 

Hanwn, ka’-nun. [One whom God pities.] 

2Sam.x.2.] <A king of the Ammonites, 

e are informed that David had received 
tokens of kindness from Nahash, the father 
and predecessor of Hanun. After the death 
of Nahash David sent messengers to Hanun 
to comfort him, and to express his respect 
for the memory of the deceased king. But 
Hanun thought, or pretended to think, that 
David sent them as spies; so he took them 
and shaved off one-half their beards, and 
cut off their garments in the middle, and in 
this condition sentthem home. David heard 
of their situation, and sent to meet them, 
with directions to stay at Jericho until their 
beards were grown. This ungenerous con- 
duet cf Hanun was the occasion of a long 
war, in which multitudes of the Ammonites 
ae their allies, Syrians and others, were 
slain. 

Haran. (A person) [Gen. xi. 26.] The 
brother of Abraham, and the father of Lat. 

Haran. [Gen. xi. 31.] A place situated 
in the north-east of Mesopotamia, and be- 
tween the Euphrates and the Chebar. 

Hartor. [Proy. xxix. 3.] This term, 
though generally applied to an abandoned 
woman, is also used for hostess, and is 
figuratively employed by the sacred writers 
to denote the wicked and nnchuste conduct 
-of the Israelites in forsaking their covenant 
with God, and giving themselves up to 
idolatry and impurity. [Isa.i. 21.} 

Harness. {x Kings xx. 11.] In this 
passage, and some others, the word denotes 
armour. It might be supposed that the 
couvenience of modern travelling, known 
as harness, was of very rude construction 
even inthe time of Solomon. That bridles 
with bits were very early known as part of 
the harness of a horse; is obvious from Isa. 
ExXxvil. 29, and Jas. iii. 3. The word har- 
nessed, Exod. xiii. 18, probably means fur- 
nished, arranged, and governed according 
to the established usages and customs of 
caravans or travelling companies. 

Hanop, Well of. [Judg. vii.x.] A foun- 
tain or watering-place in Jezrecl, near the 
foot of Mount Gilboa [1 Sam. xxix. 1], and 
probably the native village of two of Dayid’s 
valiant men. [2 Sam. xxiii. 25. 

HarosHetH, har-o'-sheth. (Carving, or 
Working.] [Judg. iv. 2, 13, 16.]_ The city 


. of Sisera, the captain of Jabin’s host, who 


was defeated by Deborah and Farak. It 
was in Naphtali, afterwards Galilee of the 
Gentiles, not far from Hazor. | . 
Hane. [Gen. iv. 2t.] A musical instrnu- 
ment invented by Jubal, and used by tho 
guys when mirth and joy were expressed. 
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Hawk. 
Gen. xxxi. 27; Ps. Ixxxi. 2, exxxvii.1, 03 
sa. xxiv. 8.] David. waa particularly sku- 
{x Sam. xvi. 16, 23. ] 

Harrow. [1 Chron. xx. 3.] The harrow 
was a rude instrument of Jewish husbandry, 
being, as is generilly supposed, a mere 
plank or log of wood, upon which stones 
were heaped, and the labourer sat, and which 
was drawn over th) ground by oxen, to 
break in pieces the clods, and level the 
surface [Isa. xxviii. 24, 25]; or perhaps one 
or more branches of trees might be used in 
the same way. We know, however, that an 
imp ement of the kind was used for some 
purpo.es, which was wholly or in part of 
Iron (2 Sam. xii. 3r. i 

Hany. [Ps. xlii. 1.] Deer is a general 
name 1a class of quadrupeds, as the stag, 
fallow deer, reindeer, elk, &c.; bub the 
animal is never mentioned by this general 
name in the Bible. The fallow deer [1 Kings 
iv. 23] was a clean animal by the Levitical 
law. (Deut. xiv. 5. 

Havinan, Land of, hav-i'-lah. [Terror.] 
(Gen. ii. rr.] Here the sacred historian usea 
the name which was afterwards applied to 
this land, and which was probably derived 
from Havyilah, the son of Cush [Gen. x. 7], 
whose descendants peopiedit. Itis supposed 
to be the same with Colchis, between tho 
Black Seaand the Caspian, Another country 
of this name lay betwen the Euphrates and 
Tigris, towards the Persian Gulf, where 
Chavelei, or Chayilah, of later times is 
found. One of these provinces may have 
been settled by Havilah, the descendant of 
Joktan. [Gen. x. 29.] 

A third Havilahis supposed to be intended 
in Gen. xxy. 18, though that passage may 
also describe the vastregion last mentioned, 
between the Persian Gulf on the east, and 
Shur by the Red Sea on the west. 

Havora-Jarr, ha’-voth-ja’-ir, [Villages of 
Jair.] [Num. xxxii. 41.] The general name 
of thirty villages in the land of Gilead, owned 
by the thirty sons of Jair, one of the Judges 
of Israel. [Judg. x, 2-4.]- 

Havran, haw’-rax, [Cave-Land.] [Ezek. 
xlyii. 16-18.] (In the Greek, Auranitis.) A 
district of country east of Jordan, supposed 
by some to be the same with Iturea, and to 
have reached from a point opposite the sea 
of Tiberias, as far north as Damascus. In 
modern times its limits have been extended 
as far south as Bozrah, and the whole tract 
is represented as volcanic and porous, with 
here and there a spot of yegotation for the 
Arabs’ pasturage. . 

Hawk. [Job xxxix. 26.] A fierce and 
rapacious bird of the falcon tribe, unclean 
by the Levitical law [Lev. xi. 16; Deut, 
xiv. 15], but so sacred among the Greeks 
and Egyptians that to kill one, even unin- 
tentionally, was a capital crime. The allu- 
sion in the passage first cited is to God’s 
providential care of birds of passage; pro~ 
yiding them with instinct to detern tine the 
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time and course of their flight to reach a 
warmer climate. 

Hazarn, haz’-a-el, [Whom God waiches 
over.] [z Kings xix. 15.] Am officer in the 
court of Syria, whom Hlijah was commanded 
to anoint as successor to Benhadad, and at 
the same time to anoint Jehu to be king of 
Israel. The latter commission he did not 
execute [2 Kings ix. 1-10], nor are we in- 
formed whether he executed the first. It is, 
however, supposed that the word anoint, in 
this connection, may denote only a special 
designation to the office. About eleven 
years after this Benhadad, residing at Da- 
mascus, and being taken sick, instructed 
Hazael te take a princely present to the 
prophet Hlisha (who happened to be at Da- 
mascus), and consult hiia as to the issue of 
his sickness. The prophet informed Hazael 
of all that should happen with regard to 
himself, and that hig master’s disease would 
‘not prove mortal, but that he would.die (see 
2 Kings viii. 7-15); in process of time he 
perpetrated all the barbarities that the 
prophet had described. [2 Kings x. 32, 33, 
xii. 17, 18, xiii. 3, 7, 22; 2 Chron. xxiv. 23.] 

Hazzu. [Gen, xxx. 37.] It is generally 
supposed that the almond tree is intended 
in this passage. The original word is sus- 
ceptible of this rendering. 

Hazon, ha’-zor, [Wuclosure, Castle.] [Josh. 
xi. x0o.] A capital city of the Canaanites, 
where Jabin dwelt, and which was sub- 
dued and burnt by Joshua, [Josh. xi. 1-13. ] 
It was, however, rebuilt and governed by a 
king of thé same name, whose army was 
routed by Barak. [Judg. iv. 2-16.] It was 
fortified by Solomon [x Kings ix. 15], and 
in the general invasion of the country by 
‘Tiglath-Pileser, fell into his hands [2 Kings 
xv. 29], and its inhabitants were carried 
into Assyria. 

There is aremarkable prophecy respect- 
ing Hazor in Jer. xlix. 28-33. The connec- 
tion shows it to have been in Arabia, and 
the whole scope of the prophecy denotes a 
place of great importance. There is no 
trace of it left, though some have conjec- 
tured that it is another name for Petra, 


Heat. [KHecles. iii. 3. 
Hearrm@. [Mal. iv. 2. 
Hrartn. [Gen. xliii, 28.] To heal all 


manner of sickness and diseases by the 
word of His own power was the divine pre- 
rogative of our Redeemer [Matt. iy. 23], 
and the power to heal was among the gifts 
conferred on His early apostles. [x Cor. xii. 
28,] The various figurative uses of these 
words are sufficiently explained by their 
connection. 

Heart, [Acts xvi.14.] The seat of the 
affections, desires, and motives; though, as 
itis often employed by the sacred writers, 
it embraces all the powers and faculties of 
man, 28 @ moral, intellectual, and account- 
able being. [Matt. xv. 19.] Thus, when 
God is said to ghine into the hearts of men 
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to give the light of the knowledgs of Hig 
glory in the face of Jesus Christ [2 Chron. 
iv. 6], the term is used in an enlarged sense, 
and the whole passage teaches us that God 
causes the understandings of men to be en- 
lightened or informed by the Holy Spirit in 
the knowledge of His glory as it is mada 
known in Jesus Christ; and that the will 
and affections thus come under the influence 
of spiritual knowledge, and the soulis trans- 
formed into the divine image. 

Hats. (Jer, xvii.6.] A plant pecsliar 
to wild and barren wastes. It is used in 
some countries as fuel, and also to stuff 
beds, and thatch houses. -Its place in the 
desert, in parched and uncultivated ground, 
ig alluded to in the above passage, and 
makes but a part of the beautiful figure by 
which the opposite condition of the righteous 
and wicked are illustrated. [Jer. xvii. 5-8. 
The same word is used, Jer. xlviii. 6, an 
whether it denotes the plant, or some 
blasted naked tree, or an animal ef the de- 
sert, the idea conveyed is the same: the 
Moabites should seek the solitude of the de- 
sert to elude the pursuit of their enemies. 

Hratnuen. [Ps. ii. 1.] This term is ap- 
plied by the sacred writers, sometimes to 
those who were infidels or unbelievers [ Jer. 
x. 25], but generally in the same sense with 
Gentiles. (See GunrinEZ.) In modern times 
it denotes all those who are without tre 
knowledge of the gospel, and embraces up- 
wards of three-fourths of the human race. 

Heaven. [Gen. xlix. 25.] The Jews con. 
sidered the region of the air, dew, clouds, 
and wind, as the first heaven [Joh xxxv. 11]; 
the place which the heavenly bodies occu- 
pied as the second heaven; and the place 
where God manifests His special giory as 
the third heaven, and invisible to mortal 
eyes. [2 Cor. xii. 2, 4.] ; 

The opinion has always prevailed among 
Jews and Christians, Greeks and Romans, 
and seems to be fully confirmed by tne 
Scriptures [Luke i. 19], that there is a place 
in the universe where God’s presence is 
made manifest by some visible display of 
His transcendant glory in the presence of 
en holy company that are admitted to dwell 

ere. 

The ‘‘ heaven of heavens” [2 Chron. vi. 18]. 
is the highest heaven, as the song of songs 
is the most excellent song, the God of gods, 
or the Lord of lords, the greatest of gods, 
or the supreme of lords. 

The ‘‘ third heaven” [2 Cor. xii. 2] is the 
same as the highest heaven; and both are 
used to express the idea of the highest ex- 
altation and glory [Luke ii. 15 |—that is, God 
dwells not only in heaven, but above the 
heavens, in the third, or very highest heaven. 
So the rabbins and Mohammedans make, in 
the same way, seven heavens. [Compare 
2 Cor. xii. 2, Eph. iv. 10, Heb. vii. 26.] 

Hrsrrws. [Gen. xiv. 13.] This term iz 
used to denote the people whe detngnded 
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from Abraham. ‘The derivation of it is 
either from Heber, one of the ancestors of 
Abraham, or from the Hebrew word Eber, 
which signifies ‘‘ from the other side.” The 
people who are known by the name Hebrews 
came ‘‘ from the other side,’’ us we say of a 
foreigner, that he is from beyond sea; and 
hence the Canaanites might very naturally 
call them Hebrews, or people fom the other 
pide. They were not called Jews until a 
much later period of their history; and 
this name was derived from Judah. 

Hesrrws, Hpistleto. Probably written by 
St. Paul, about the year a-p. 62. 

Hepnon, he’-bron. [Alliance.] Oneof the 
mest ancient cities of India. 

Ersoy, hel’-bon. [Fat, Fertile.] [Ezek. 
xxvii. 18.] A Syrian city of great opulence 
and antiquity, celebrated for its wines, and 
probably the same with Aleppo (or, as the 
Arabs: say, Alep, or Halab), which is now 
ong of the most flourishing cities of Turkey. 
Its buildings are of hewn stone, and its 
streets paved with the same. It was once 
deeply concerned in the India trade, and is 
still a place of commercial intercourse and 
manufacturing enterprise. This city was 
almost entirely destroyed in 1822 by an 
earthquake, and its population greatly re- 
duced, a great number of whom are regarded 
8S nominal Christians, 

Hett. This word is often used in the 
Scriptures for the grave, and for the unseen 
world, The term is Saxon, and signifies a 
place of concealment. [Job xi. 8; Ps. xvi. 
19, CXxxix. 8; Acts ii. 27-31; Isa. v. 14, xiv. 

; Amos ix. 23; Rev. xx. 14. The word hell 
ig also used in Scripture to denote a place of 

unishment after death. [Luke xvi. 23; 

ark ix. 43, 48; 2 Pet. ii. 4. 

Hemuocx. [Hos. x. 4.] A well-known 
bitter and poisonous herb. The word ren- 
dered hemlock in the above passage, and in 
Amos yi. 12, is elsewhere rendered gall. 
The figurative use of it is explained by com- 
paring the above passages with Deut. xxix. 
18, Amos v. 7, Heb. xii. 15. The evils of 
perverted judgment resemble the springing 
up of useless and poisonous plants, where 
we look for and expect valuable and nutri- 
tions vegetation. n ; 

Ifmresy, Heretic. [Acts xxiv. 14; Tit. 
iii. 10.] These terms, as they are generally 
used by the sacred writers, imply no judg- 
meut respecting the truth or error of re- 
ligicus ‘sentiments, but simply sects, or a 
peculiar system of opinions; so that when 
the word sect is used, the word heresy would 
be equally appropriate, as in Acts vy. 17, 
xxiv. 5, xxvi. 5, and xxviii. 22, In the 
epistles, where the word is usually employed 
Without reference to any particular class by 
name, it imports either differences which led 
to divisions in the Christian Church—and 
which were ‘greatly to the reproach of the 
faith--or corruptions of the true faith [x 
Cor, xi. 19]; and it is in this last sense that 
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a term is commonly applied at the present 
day. 

Hermon, her’-mon. [Lofty.] [Deut. iii. 8.] 
A mountain, branching off south-east from 
anti-Lebanon, and running between Damas- 
cus and the sea of Tiberias, called by the 
Sidonians Sirion, and by the Amorites 
Shenir, and also Sion. [Deut. iii. 9 iv. 48.] 

A traveller describes it as nearly eden of 
Tabor, which rises like a vast pyramid, while 
the ridge of Hermon is longer and uneven, 
At the foot of Hermon the guide pointed 
out a place as Nain. The country was 
ayes with shrubbery, and the soil was 
rich. 

Heron, her’-rod. ([Glory-of the Skin.] 
[Matt. ii. 1.] Herod, surnamed the Great, 
was the aricestor of several of the sains 
name mentioned in the New Testament. 
He was governor of Judea (then a Roman 
province) at the time of our Saviour’s birth, 
Though he was called king, he was subject 
to the Roman emperor, and was distin- 
guished for his savage cruelty. 

In the thirty-third year of the reign of 
Herod the Great, Christ was born in Bethle- 
hem, It was during the reign of Herod 
Antipas that the Baptist appeared. The 
other sons of Herod the Great remained in 
possession of their provinces, as st the 
death of their father. 

Hrropians, he-ro’-di-ans, [Partisans of 
Herod.] (Matt. xxii. 16.] A Jewish sect of 
party, originating probably in a political 
partiality towards the Roman emperor and 
Herod his deputy. Itis generally supposed 
that the great body of the Jews, and 
especially the Pharisees, held that the law 
of Moses [Deut. xvii.15] forbade their sub- 
jection to a foreign power; while Herod 
and his party (the Herodians) regarded 
that law as forbidding a voluntary subjec- 
tion; but if they were reduced to subjection 
by force of arms, they considered it lawful 
to ayow their allegiance and pay tribute; 
and they not only paid it themselves, bug 
urged others to pay it also, and to submit 
cheerfully to Rome. Hence the difficulty of 
the question proposed to Christ, Matt, 
xxii.17. The Herodians also held that on 
the same principle it was lawful to comply 
with the customs and adopt the rites of the 
conquering nation. This may be what is 
meant in Mark. viii. 15. By comparing 
Mark viii..15 with Matt. xvi. 6, it is thought 
the Herodians were chiefly Sadducees. 

Heropias, he-ro’-di-as, [Mount of ges | 
[Matt. xiv. 3.] The grand-daughter 
Herod the Great. She first married her 
uncle, Herod Philip, and afterwards Herod 
Antipas, another unclo, and that, too, during 
her first husband’s lifetime. For this 
unlawful and scandalous connection, John 
the Baptist faithfully reproved the parties, 
and his fidelity cost him his life, [Matt, 
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but of what specics is quite uncertain, The 
original word describes the bird known to 
us as the heron better perhaps than any 
ether bird now known. 

Hesuzon, hesh’-bon. [Device.] [Num. 
Xxi. 25.) A royal city of the Amorites. It 
was given first to Reuben [Josh., xiii. 17], 
then transferred to Gad [Josh. xxi. 39], and 
in the time of Isaiah and Jeremiah re- 
covered by the Moabites, to whom it had 
before belonged. [Isa. xv. 4; Jer. xlviii. 
2] It exists now under the name of 
Heshbon, and lies east of Mount Nebo, 
about twenty miles from the vordan. Near 
it are wells and ponds hewn out of the rock, 
referred to in Song ofS. via. 4. 

Hern, heth [Fear, Terror] [Gen. x. 15], 
was the eldest son of Canaan, and the 
ancestor of the Hittites. 

Pezexwn, he-ze-ki/-ah. [The Might of 
Jehovah, or Given by Jehovah.] [2 Chron, 
xxix. 1.] A distinguished relative of Judah, 
and the son and successorof Ahaz. He was 
twenty-five years of age when he came to 
the throne, and he immediately took mea- 
sures to break up the idlolatrous customs 
into which the people had fallen during the 
reign of Ahaz; to bring them back to the 
Temple and worship of their fathers, and to 
repair the losses and defeats they had suf- 
fered. Early in his reign the Assyrians 
invaded the neighbouring kingdom of 
Israel, and carried the ten tribes into 
bondage. 

Notwithstanding the.threatening position 
of affairs, Hezekiah would not acknowledge 
himself subject to Assyria, and refused to 
pay the tribute which had been imposed 
upon them during the reign of his father. 
Under Sennacherib the Assyrian army in- 
vadea his territory in the fourteenth year of 
Hezekiah’s reign, as is described in Isa, 
XXxXvi. 1-22, xxxvii. Soon after this signal 
deliverance Hezekiah was seized with a 
severe illness; the fatal termination was 
averted in answer to his prayer, and fifteen 
years longer were promised him, and the 

romise confirmed by a miraculous sign. 

Isa. xxxvili. 7, 8.] His gratitude is ex- 
Fressed in the most affecting language [Isa. 
Xxxviii. 9-20], and yet we find him ajter- 
wards greatly elated by a message of con- 
gratulation from the king of Babylon, 
before whose ambassadors he made a vain 
and pompous display of his possessions. 
He received a message from God informing 
him of the punishment which his pride and 
vanity had brought upon his house. [2 
Kings xx. 14-19. ] 

The latter years of his life were passed in 
tranquillity, and_he was succeeded by his 
son Manasseh. [2 Kings xx. 20, 21. ] 

Hupext, hid/-de-kel, [Active, Vehement, 
Rapid.] (Gen. ii. 14; Daz. =.4.] Universally 
acknowledged to be the Tigris, which 
divided Assyria from Mesopotamia, and the 
present pee of which, Degil, Dihlat, and 


Diklath are manifestly derived froma thé 
ancients. It rises about fifteen miles from 
the source of the Euphrates. 

Hirraporis, hi-er-rap'-o-lis, [A sacrec. or 
holy city.] [Col. iy. 13.] A city of Phrygia, 
in the neighbourhood of Colosse and 
Laodica, about five miles from the latter. 
It was formerly famous for its hot baths. It 
is supposed to have derived its name from 
the multitude of temples which it contained, 
the ruins of which are still visible. The 
Turks call the place Vambuk-Kalasi, from 
the whiteness of the rock on which it stands. 
Nothing but the hot baths could have fur- 
nished a motive for building a greay city on 
a spot so sterile. 3 

Hireeaton [Ps. ix. 16] signifies meditation, 
and calls for extraordinary attention and 
reflection to, the passage, like a N.B. in 
modern writings. 

HicuH Puaces [zx Sam. ix. 12] were places 
upon hills and mountainsappropriated some- 
times to the true service of God, but gene- 
rally to idolatrous worship. The most 
elevated places seem.to have been chosen 
from the earliest period for the erection of 
altars, [Gen. xii. 7, 8, xxii. 2, xxxi. 54.] 
Before the Temple furnished a fixed place 
of worship, it seems to have been considered 
proper to erect altars on such places. [Judge 
vi. 25, 26; 1 Sam. ix. 12, 19-25; 1 Chron. 
xvi. 39, xxi. 29.] After the Temple wag 
built such places became an abomination, 
They became the scene of idolatrous wor- 
ship; we find Jotham condemneé for not 
removing them, although he is spoken of 
as having done right, &c. [2 Kings xy. 35. 

Hie Priest. [Lev. xxi. ro.] The hea 
of the Jewish priesthood. All the male de- 
S§cendants of Aaron were by divine appoint- 
ment consecrated to the priesthood; and 
the first-born of the family, in regular suc- 
cession, was consecrated in the same 
manner to the office of high priest. The 
ceremony of consecration was alike for 
both, and is particularly described in Exod, 
> Sab 

Hieguwars [Ley. xxvi. 22], sometimes 
simply Ways (Ps. Ixxxiy. 5; Prov. xvi. 17, 
metaphorically], means any public way or 
high road, in distinction from a private 
way or footpath. 

Hitt Country. [Luke i. 39.] This term 
was applied to the country in the vicinity of 
Jerusalem, 

Hitt or Zion [Ps. ii. 6], and Horny Hin 
[Ps. iii. 4], both refer to the eminence on 
which the Temple of Jerusalem was erected, 
and in which God was supposed to manifest 
His presence ina peculiar manner. [Com- 
pare Ps. xlviii. 1, 2. 

Hiram, hi'-ram. |Noble.] [2Sam. y. 11, 
12.] A distinguished king of Tyre. He was 
contemporary with Davidand Solomon, and 
on terms of the strictest political and per- 
sonal friendship with them. Under his 
reign the city of Tyre became celebrated 
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for its wealth and magnificence; and the 
vast supplies he furnished to the kings of 
Israel show the greatness of his resources. 
(x Kings ix. 14, x. 22.] 

Hiram. [1 Kings vii. 13.] An eminent 
artificer of Tyre, who was employed by 
Solomon on some of the most ditticult of the 
fixtures and furniture of the Temple. 

Hiretiye. [Job vii.1.] One who is em- 
ployed on hire for a limited time, as a day 
or year. By the Levitical law such a one was 
to bo paid his wages daily. [Lev. xix. 13.] 
The circumstance that the time is limited 
suggests the figurative language in the 
above passage, and in Job xiv. 6; and the 
little interest which would be felt by such a 
temporary labourer, compared with that of 
the shepherd, or permanent keeper of the 
flock, furnishes a striking illustration in one 
of our Lord’s discourses. [John x. 12, 13.] 

Hiss. [x Kings ix. 8.] To hiss at one is 
an expression of insult and contcmpt [Jer. 
xix. 8; Ezek. xxvii. 36; Mic. vi. 16]; and to 
call any one with a hiss denotes power and 
authority over him [Isa. v. 26, vii.18; Zech. 
x. 8]; as if it should be said, *‘ he will come 
at my beck or nod.” 

Hurrrrss, hit’-tites. [Descendants of Heth.] 
[x Kings xi. 1.] The posterity of Heth, the 
second son of Canaan. Their settlements 
were in the southern part of Judea, near 
Hebron. [Gen. xxiii. 3.] 

They are also spoken of as inhabiting the 
mountains of Judah [Num. xiii. 29]; and 
again as in the neighbourhood of Bethel. 
(Judg. i. 26.] Probably they maintained a 
sort of independence ts Kings x. 29; 2 
Kings vii. 16]; and they seem to have re- 
tained their distinctive name to alate period. 
[Ezra. ix. 1, 2.] 

Hivirxs, hi’-vites, [Belonging toa Village. ] 
[Gen. x. 17. A horde of the Canaanites, 
elsewhere called Avims. [Deut. ii. 23.] They 
scem to have been settled in various parts of 
the land. [Gen. xxxiv. 2; Josh. xi. 3, 19.] 

Hozas, ho’-bab. [Beloyed.] [Num. x. 
29-32.] Thoson of Jethro, and brother-in- 
law of Moses. 

Honan, ho'-bah. [A Hiding-place.] [Gen. 
xiv. 15.] A place north of Damascus, where 
a hill is still shown to travellers, bearing the 
game name, and alleged to occupy the same 
site. 

Hoy, Hotrness, ho’-le, ho'-le-nes, [Exod. 
xv. 11; Ley. xxvii. 14.] Holiness, or perfect 
freedom from sin, and infinite purity, is one 
of the distinguishing attributes of the divine 
nature, [Isa. vi. Sol These words (which 
ing primitive meaning imply a separation 
vr setting apart) are sometimes used to 
denote the purity of the angelic nature 
[Matt. xxv. 31], the comparative freedom 
from sin which results from the sanctifica- 
tion of she human heart—as in the case of 
prophets [ Rev. xxii. 6], apostles [ Rev. xviii. 
20], ministers [Tit. i. 8], Christians [Heb. 
fii, 1], and the consecrated character of 
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things [Bxod. xxx. 25; Ley. xvi. 4] atta 
places. [2 Pet. i. 18.] 

Honey, Honrrcoms, hun’-ra, brin!-ne- me. 
(Ps. xix. ro.] The abundance of honey in 
the land of Judea may be inferred from a 
variety of passages in the Bible, as well as 
from the accounts of modern travellers. 
It was almost, without metaphor, “a land 
flowing with milk and honey.” [Fxod. iii. 
8,17.] The wild honey on which John the 
Baptist lived [Matt. iii. 4] was doubtless 
such as he could gather from rocks and 
hollow trees. 

Thesyrup obtained from dates is supposed 
to be sometimes intended by the word 
honey. [2 Chron. xxxi.5.] The figurative 
allusions of the sacred writers to honey and 
the honeycomb are striking and beautifal. 
(Ps. xix. 10; Prov. v. 3, xxvii. 7.] Milk and 
honey were the chief dainties of the earlier 
ages, as they are now of the Bedouins; and 
butter and honey are also mentioned among 
articles of food. [2 Sam. xvii. 29; Isa. vil. 
15.] In Sonth Africa bees deposit their 
honey on the surface of the cliffs or rocks; 
and for its protection cover it with a dark- 
coloured wax. This, by the action of the 
weather, becomes hard, and of the com- 
plexion of the rock. The traveller makes 
an incision in this wax covering, and by ap- 
plying his mouth to the aperture sucks out 
as much honey as he wants, [Deut. xxxii. 
13.] They also cover trees in the same 
manner. 

Hor, hor. [Monntain.] [Num. xx. 22, 
25.] A celebrated mountain on the border 
of Idumea, about half-way between the 
Dead and Red Seas, where Aaron was 
buried, A north-eastern branch of Mount 
Lebanon is also called Mount Hor. [Num, 
xxxiv. 7, 8.] It constituted part of the 
northern boundary of the land of Israel. 

Horses, ho’-reb. [Dry, Desert.] [Hxod. iii, 
x.] To understand the relative situation of 
the interesting group of mountains to which 
both Horeb and Sinai belong, and the scenes 
which were witnessed upon them, it is 
necessary to go into some dctails. 

The peninsula formed by the two branches 
in which the gulf called the Red Sea termi- 
nates, constitutes part of a wild, desolate 
region. It has been called “‘aseaof desola- 
tion.”’ It would seem as if it had once been an 
ocean of lava, and that, while its waver 
were literally running mountain-high, is 
was commanded suddenly to stand still. 
The whole of this region is composed of 
bare rocks and craggy precipices, among 
which narrow defiles and sandy valleys ara 
interspersed. There is little vegetation. 
Many of the plains are covered with loose 
flints and pebbles, and others are sandy. 
The few plante and shrubs that are to ha 
found are such as love a dry, sandy soil, or 
guch as contrive to draw nourishment from 
the fissures of the rocks, or from a thin 
mixture of clay, which may be found in 
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some parte of the soil. Rain rarcly falls in 
kis wilderness, and fountains or springs of 
water are excecdinely rare; and when 


| 
| 


found, the wateris generally either brackish | 


or sulphurons, though not unwholesome. 

In the central part of this peninsula 
stands the group of the Sinai mountains, to 
which great celebrity has been given by its 
sonnection with several important circum- 
stances in the migration of the Israelites 
from Eyypt to Canaan. This group is com- 
posed almost entirely of granite, and forms 
a rocky wilderness of an irregular, circular 
shape, intersected by many narrow valleys, 
end is from thirty to forty miles in diameter. 
It contains the highest mountains of the 
peninsula, whose shaggy and pointed peaks, 
and steep and shattered sides, render it 
clearly distinguishable from all the rest of 
the country in view. Itis upon this region 
of the peninsula that the fertile valleys are 
found which produce fruit trees. Water is 
found in plenty in this district; on which 
account itis the place of refuge to all the 
Redovins when the low country is parched 
up. Its advantage in this respect may have 
operated in the selection of the spot for the 
encampment of the Israelites, who remained 
here nearly a year; for there seems little 
doubt that this upper country or wilderness 
formed exclusively the desert of Sinai, so 
often mentioned in the account of their 
wanderings. Jt is perhaps impossible to 
ascertain with distinctness which of the 
different elevations comprised in this chain 
forms the Horeb where Moses received the 
call to his great work, or the Sinai where 
the tables of the law were committed to his 
hands, There has been a good deal of dis- 
eussion on this point, into which we do not 
feel it necessary to enter, contenting our- 
selves with an account of the part of the 
group to which that distinction is restricted 
by local traditions and religious associations, 
and to which the descriptions of travellers 
more particularly refer. The interesting 
part of the Sinai group consists of tyo ad- 
joining elevations, or, perhaps, we should 
say one mountain with two summits, re- 
spectively known as Djebel Mousa (Mount 
Moees) and Djebel Katerin (Mount Cathe- 
Tine), the former being, in common opinion, 
Sinai, and the latter Horeb. Without at- 
tempting to decide the point, we must ob- 
serve that some authorities incline to reverse 
this arrangement, considering Djebel Mousa, 
eas Horeb, and Djebel Katerin as Sinai; while 
others question whether either of the two 
has any just claim to be considered as 
Sinai or Horeb. A more elevated summit, 
with five peaks, to the westward, called 
Mount Serbal, seems 
bore early time considered as tne “‘ Mount 

oses,’” a comprchensive term, i i 
poth Sinai and Horeb. Sahel 

Horn. [x Sam. ii. x, 10.] This word is 
ee ie the Old Testament as an 


ge a eae 

HosanNt, nos 
emblem of power, honour, or glory. Deut. 
xxxili. 17; Job. xvi. r5; Lukei.#.] Hence 


it is frequently employed in prophetic 
visions, instead of kings and sing iome. 
[Dan. vii. 20-24.] Horns were used as 


| vessels for liquids, especially oil and per- 


fumes [1 Sam. xvi. 1; 1 Kings i. 39], and 
also for trumpets. [Josh. vi. 8-13.] The 
horn being the chief defence and strength 
of many beasts, to break or cus off the horn 
of a king or people is to abrid,se or destroy 
their power; and to raise or exalt the horn 
is to establish or increase powcr and pros- 
perity. So also among the aborigines of 
North America a like custom prevailed, The 
chief of the council which negotiated the 
treaty with William Penn opened the busi- 
ness by placing on his own head a crown 
with a horn in it, significant of suprems 
authority, by which the covenants of the 
treaty were made binding. 

Some have supposed that in the pas- 
sages, Ps. xxv. 5-10, allusion is made to a 
holiow silver horn, four or five inches in 
diameter at the root;.and rising obliquely 
from the forehead, which was worn 4s an 
ornament by Oriental women, warriors, 
and distinguished men. 

Hornet, hor’-net. [Deut. vii. 20.] A very 
large, strong, and bold species of the wasp, 
remarkable for their irritability and for the 
severity of their sting. Hornets were em 
ployed as instruments of the divine judg- 


ments upon the enemies of Israel. [Wxod. 
xxiii. 28; Josh. xxiv. 12.] __ 
Horst, horse. [Gen xlix. 17.] In the 


early periods of the world the labouring 
beasts were chiefly oxen and asses, while 
horses were used by kings and warriors, 
either mounted or harnessed to chariots. 
[Exod. xiv. 9,23; Esth. vi. 8.] The use of 
horses by the Israelites was discouraged. 
[Deut. xvii. 16; Josh. xi. 6.] The reason is 
perhaps explained in Isa, xxxi. 1,3. In 
Solomon's time, however, horses were 
common among them, and he probably im- 
ported them from Syria and Egypt. [1 
Kings iv. 26, x. 26,29; 2 Chron. i. 14-17, ix. 
25.| Horses were consecrated tc idol gods 
{2 Kings xxiii. 11], and are often employed 
by the prophets under different colours, to 
denote the character of future dispensations 
(Zech. i. 8, vi. 2-6], and so also are angels 
represented under the figure of horses [2 
Kings ii. 11, vi. 15-17], because of the cha- 
racteristic strength, fleetness, and_courage 
ofthat animal. [Job xxxix. 19-25. ] 
Horse-uuecn, horse'-leetch. [Prov. xxx. 
15.) A well-known insect of the water, re- 
sembling a worm, and remarkable for its 


| thirst for blood, which is never satisfied 
to have been at) 


until its body is completely filled. The 
figure in the above passage may illustrate 
the insatiable craving of lust, avarice, and 
cruelty. 

Hosanna, ho-zan'-na[ Matt. xxi.g],, is used 
either as a form of blessing or an ascription 


BIBLE 

Hosea, 
of praise. Thus, when Hosanna was cried 
in the passage juss cited, 11 was as if the 
people had shouted in joyful acelamations 


on every side, ‘‘ Lord, preserve this son of | 


David; heap favours and blessings upen 
him,” The same exclamation is supposed 
to have been used in tho procession at the 
feast of tabernacies. 

Hosxa, Prophecy of, ho-ze’-ak [Wolfare, 


Salvation], is supposed to have been uttered | 


about seven or eight hundred years before 
Christ. This prophet was the son of Beeri, 
and lived in Samaria; and if we construe 
the title of the prophecy literally [Hos. i. 1], 
we should infer that his prophecy embraced 
a period of at least eighty years. It is pro- 
bable, however, that the work of Hosea 
begins with the second verse, The design 
of the prophecy ix to reprove the people of 
Israel for their heinors sins and gross 
idolatry, and to warn Judah against failing 
into the same courses. 

The divine directions, Hos. i. 2, iii. 1, have 
occasioned much speculation. The general 
idea seems to be that at that time (as atthe 
present day in many eastern countries) it 
Was common to form temporary marriages ; 
during the continuance of which strict 
fidelity and propriety were maintained on 
both sides, as when the contract was for a 

ermanent union. So that, however revolt- 


ing it must seem to us, it was not scandalous | 


in the prophet, but might possibly expose 
aad reproye the peculiar iniquity of the 
(sraelites. 

Hosea, ho-she’-a. [Welfare, Salvation.] 
(Deut. xxxii. 44.] The same with Joshua. 

Hoszea. [2 Kings xy. 30.] The son of 
Elah, and the last of the kings of Israel. In 
the ninth year of his reign the Assyrian 
king, proyosed by an attempt which 
Uoshea roade to form an alliance with 
Egypt, and so throw off the Assyrian yoke, 
marched against Samaria, and aiter a siege 
of three years, took it, and carried the 
people away into Assyria. [2 Kings xvii. 
1-6; Hos. xiii. 16; Mic. i. 6. 

Hoven, hok. [Josh. xi. 6,9.] To disable 
by cutting the sinews of the ham (ham- 
strings). Tes 

Uour, our. [Matt. xxv.13.] A division 
of time known among us as the twenty- 
fourth part of a day. One of the earliest 
divisions of the day was into morning, heat 
of the day, mid-day, and evening; and the 
night, into first, second, and third watch. 
The irst use of the word hour by the sacred 
wricers occurs Dan. iii. 6; but the length of 
the time denoted by it varied with the 
seasons of the year. The third, sixth, and 
ninth hours of the day, counting from 64.M., 
were especially hours of prayer. r 

Hovsr, house. The word house is used 
not only to denote a dwelling, but a family 
also (Gen. xii. 17; 1 Tim. v. 8]; arace, or 
lineage [Luke ii. 4], and property [r Kings 
xiii, 8]. House, in the New Tostament, as 
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some suppose, signifies the immediate 
family of the householder; while household 
includes all who dwell under bis roof, 

Hununerry, hu-mil'-e-te [{Prov. xv. 32], is 
one of the cardinal graces of the renewed 
heart; and is urged with great force upon 
all who profess to be Christ’s dise ples. 
[z Pet. v. 5.] In this, as in all other re- 
spects, our divine Saviour’s life furnishes us 
witha perfect example [ Philem. ii. 5-8]; and 
the sacred Scriptures abound with promises 
of grace and fuvour to the humble, and 
threatenings of sorrow and punishment to 
the proud. 

Huszann, hus'-band. [Matt. i. 16.] <A 
married man, and, as some derive it, the 
house-band, or one who connects the family 
and keeps it together. a man betrothed, 
but not married, was called a husband, as 
the espousals were considered sacred and 
inviolable. 

The husband is the head of the wife [Eph. 
v. 23], inasmuch as he is the head of the 
household (though she is associated with 


|him), and as such, he is entitled to the 


respect and affection of all. 

HusBanpDMaAn, hus’-bund-man, [John xy.1. ] 
One whose profession and labour is to eculti- 
vate the ground. It is among the most 
ancient and honourable occupations. [Gen. 
ix. 20; Isa. xxviii: 24-28.] All the Jews who 
were not consecrated to religious olfices 
were agriculturists. The force and appro- 
priateness of the figurative uses of this 
term by the sacred writers are sufficiently 
obvious from their connection. 

Housuwat, fw/-sha. [UUasting.] [2 Sam. 
xy. 32.] An Archive [Josh. xvi. 2], and a 
particular and faithful friend of David. [2 
Sam. xvi. 16.] 

Husxs [Luke xy. 16] means either shells 
—as of peas or beans—or the fruit of the 
carob tree, which is common in Palestine, 
and is used for food by the poor, and for the 
fattening of cattle and swine. 

Hymernevs, hy-men-e'-us. [Wedding ring. 
(2 Tim. ii. 17.] This namo is mentione 
once with Alexander and once with Philetus, 
He denied the doctrine of a future resurrec- 
tion, and was much condemned, [2 Tim, 
i, 20; compare 1 Cor, vy. 5.] 


I, 


Touason, ik’-ka-bod. [Inglorious.] [a 
Sam. iv. 21, 22.] The son of Phinehas, and 
grandson of Eli, the higk priest. Ho was 
born just after his mother received the sad 
tidings that her husband and father-in-law 
were (lead, and the ark of God taken by tha 
Philistines. Such was the effect of these 
tidings upon her that she died immediately 
upon the virth of her child; giving him the 
significant name of Ichabod, or, “the glory 
is departing,” , 
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Tcontum, t-ko’-ni-um. [Acts xiii. 51.] A 
city of ancient Lycaonia. in Asia Minor, at 
the foot of Mount Taurus, now called Conia, 
or Cogni, the capital of Caramania, and 
residence ofa pasha. Itcontains at present 
ubout 20,000 inhabitants. It was visited by 
Paul and Barnabas, who preached the 
gospel there, and wereso persecuted in con- 
sequence of it as to be obliged to leave the 
place. [Acts xiv. 1-6.] Iconium is men- 
tioned by sevéral ancrent historians. 

Ippo, td'-do. [Loving.] [2 Chron. ix. 29.] 
In this passage are mentioned the visions 
of Iddo, the seer, against Jeroboam, &c., and 
in 2 Chron. xii. 15 is mentioned the book of 
Iddo, the seer, concerning genealogies; and 
again it is said, 2 Chron. xili. 22, that the 
rest of the acts of Abijah, and his ways and 
nis sayings, are written in the story (or 
commentary) of the prophet Iddo. These 
expressions may all refer to one and the 
same volume. He was probably a prophet 
and annalist of some distinction, and is sup- 
posed by many to have been the person who 
was slain by a lion, as recorded 1 Kings 
xiii, Several others of the same name are 
mentioned, of whose history we know 
nothing. 

Ipou, #’-dol [1 Kings xv. 13], Ipouarry. 
{Acts xvii.16.] Whatever receives the wor- 
ship which is due only to God is an idol. Ina 
figurative sense the word denotes any thing 
which draws the affections from God [Col. 
iii. 5]; and, in a restricted senso, it denotes 
the visible image or figure to which religious 
worship is paid. [Deut. xxix. 17.] 

Idolatry consists (1) In worshipping as 
the true God some other person or thing 
besides Jehovah; and (2) Worshipping the 
true God under some image, as the golden 
¢alf. (Exod. xxxii. 4, 5.] 

Itnyercum, t-lir'-ri-kum. [Rom. xy. 19.] 
A province north-west of Macedonia, lying 
slong the Adriatic Sea, having Italy and Ger- 
many on the north, and Macedonia on the 
east. Its southern boundary was the Dalma- 
tia which Titus visited. [2 Tim, iv, 10.] Taking 
Jerusaiem as a centre, it will appear that 
Illyricum was nearly the extreme north- 
" >stern provic-% of what was then no small 
‘dart of the known world. Perhaps Paul 
wer into Iyricum, but he speaks here 
only of haying preached ths gospel unto its 
borders. 

Imacz, im’-midge. [Gen. i. 26, 27.] We 
are cold that God “created man in his own 
image,” and Christ is said to be “the image 
of God.” (Col. i. 15; Heb. i.3.] The term 
imports a complete and exact likeness, like 
that which exists between a seal and its 
impression when the original is perfectly 
preserved in the representation. The word 
18 usta’ly employed to denote an object of 
icciai-ous worship. 

IMMANUEL, tm-man’-u-el. [God with us. } 
[isa. vii. 14] A Hebrew word, and used as 
0=s 07 the distinctive titles cf the Messiah, 
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Immortan, im-mor’-tal. A state of hong 
not subject to death. [x Cor. xv. 53; 4 
Timer, 17.) 

Incense, tn'-sense [Exod. xxv. 8] was a 
compound of frankincense and other gums 
or spices, the materials and manufacture of 
which are particularly prescribed, Exod. 
XXX. 34-36. It was the business of the priest 
to burn it morning and evening upon an 
altar specially erected for his purpose; 
and thence called the altar of incense. 
The preparation of it for common use was 
positively forbidden; neither could any 
other composition be offered as incense on 
this altar, nor could this be offered by any 
but the priest. x 

INcHANTERS, INcHANTMFNTS. [Exod vii. 
11; Deut. xviii. ro.] Incl anters were per- 
sons who pretended to possess the power of 
charming animals, &c. The practice of 
inchantment is allied to witchcraft and 
sorcery; and both the practice and the 
prictisers are decidedly condemned by 
God's law. [Deut. xviii. 9-1r2.] It is un- 
questionably true that. persons have sc m¢@- 
times obtained a wonderful influence, par- 
ticularly over serpents of the most deadly 
species ; instances of which are often stated 
by eastern travellers. 

Ink, Inx-morn, ink, ink’-horn. [Jer. xxxvi. 
18; Ezek. ix. 2.] It is supposed that the 
common ink of early ages was made of 
water and pulverized charcoal, or the 
black of burnt ivory, with the addition 
of some kind cf gum. Other substances 
were doubtless used both for writing and 
colouring matter. The Romans used a dark 
purple liquid, which was oltained from a 
species of fish, for this purpose. The ink 
in common use at this day has been known 
for several centuries in Enrope, and is 
usually made of nutgalls, vitriol, and gum, 
Ancient ink was more caustic, and less 
liable to fade or decay. Chinese ink is of 
the same quality. The professed writers or 
scribes carried with them, as they do at the 
present day in eastern countries, the imple- 
ments of their business; and among them 
was an ink-horn, thrust into the girdle at 
the side. 

Inn. (Luke x. 34.] In the earliest ages, 
an inn was nothing more than the well or 
other convenient place where the company 
of travellers and their weary beasts reposed 
for rest andrefreshment. At a later period 
it was the caravansary; a@ very comfortless, 
temporary enclosure, without rooms or 
doors. Afterwards the inn became what 
the caravansaries of Persia are at the pre- 
sent day—a place where travellers may buy 
lodging, food, and fuel. This was perhaps 
such an inn as accommodated the poor 
wounded man, in the beautiful story of the 
good Samaritan; and it was to the stable or 
out-building of such aninn that Mary was 
obliged to resort with the infaut Saviour, 
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80 many strangera to the place as to fill the 
house before they arrived. 

INSPIRATION, in’-spi-ra’-tion [2 Tim. iii. 16] 
is @ supernatural divine influence exerted 
wpon the human mind, by means of which 
the individual is made to know certainly, and 
to speak truly, what could not have been so 
known in the ordinary exercise of the facul- 
ties, and without any such influence. When 
this influence is so exerted as absolutely to 
exclude uncertainty and all mixture of error 
in a declaration of doctrines or facts, it is 
called a plenary or full inspiration; and 
the book written under such an influence, 
though it may contain many things which 
the anshor might have known and recorded 
by the use of his natural faculties, is pro- 
perly said to be an inspired book. Nor is it 
aecessary that the particular style and me- 
thod of the writer should be abandoned. 
God may have wise purposes to answer in 
preserving this, while He secures through 
its agency an intullible declaration of His 
will. 

Tron, #-urn. [Prov. xxvii. 17.] Some of 
the uses of this well-known and most valu- 
able metal were probably known at a very 
early period. ([Gen. iv. 22.] 
mentioned as the material for tools [Deut. 
XxXvVii. 5; 2 Kings vi. 6], weapons of war 
{x Sam. xvii. 7], furniture [Dent. iii. 11], 
umplements of husbandry [2 Sam. xii. 31; 
Jer, xxviii. 14], and chariots of war. [Josh. 
xvii. 16; Judg. i. 19, iv. 3.] By northern 
iron, Jer. xv. 12, probably is intended a 
species of iron ore or manufacture remark- 
ewble for its hardness, found in a region 
bordering on the Euxine Sea, and, of course, 
uorto of Judea. 

It is raturally sepposed from the con- 
nection, that by the expression, ‘‘a land 
whose stones are iron” [Deut. viii. 9], is 
intended an abundance of iron ore; anda 
passage of like import occurs in the descrip- 
tion of the lot of Asher [Deut. xxxiii. oa 
where the reading might be, ‘‘unider thy 
shoes are iron and brass.” 

Isaac, i'-zak (Laughter, Sporting] [Gen. 
xxi. 3], the son of Abraham and Sarah, 
was born 4.M. 2108. The origin of the name 
is given in Gen, xvii. 17, xviil. 12, and 
Xxi. 6. 

A‘rakam’s laughter was that of joy, 
Sarak’s that of incredulity. Isaac’s birth 
was the subject of many remarkable pro- 
phecies, and he was made, by express 
covenant with Abraham, the ancestor of the 
promised Messiah. [Gen. xsi. 12,] When 
he had arrived at moture years, his father 
was required to offer him up in sacrifice; 
and his conduct on this occasion as re- 
markably illustrates his docility, and sub- 
mission, and filial confidence, as the course 
of Abraham did his obedience and faith. 
He married Rebekah, the daughter of 
Bethucl, and by her became the father of 
Jacob and Esau, Bis possessions were very 
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great [Gen. xxvi. 12, 13], but his old age 
was embittered by domestic trials. [Gen. 
xxVi. 35, Xxvii.] He died at Hebron, at the 
advanced age of one hundred and eighty 
years. [Gen. xxxv. 28, 29.] , 

Tsarau, i-zai’-yah, [The Salvation of J. 
hovah.] [2 Kings xx. 1.] Very little ¢ 
known of the personal history of this em:- 
nent prophet. We know that he was the 
son of Amoz, and the Jews say that Amoz 
was the brother of Amaziah, king of Judah.. 
Isaiah lived and prophesied between the 
year of the world 3164 and 3305, for the days 
of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezckiah 
embrace that period, and his prophecy was 
uttered in their successive reigns. Tho 
history of these reigns is in 2 Kings xv.-xx. 
2 Chron. xxvi.-xxxii. Some passages of it 
are given by Isaiah, as in chaps. vii. viii. 
XXXvVi.-xxxix. Uzziah, or Azariah, reigned 
fifty-two years; Jotham and Ahaz each siz- 
teen; and Hezekiah twenty-nine; making 
in all one hundred and thirteen. Of course, 
Isaiah did not live throughout the whole of 
their reigns. The period of the four reigns 
extends from the year of the world 3194 to 
3306, being before Christ 810 to 698. The 
city of Rome was founded in the time of 
Isnaiah—namely, in the year before Christ 753. 

Isaiah was nearly contemporary witk 
Hosea, Joel, Ainos, and Micah; tradition 
says he was one of the faithful who were 
sawn asunder [Heb. xi. 37], and that the 
event happened about 698 years before 
Christ. There is ns evidence, however, as 
to the time or manner of his death. 

The prophecy of Isaiah is regarded as one 
of the most complete and sublime of all the 
prophetical wvitings. Its reference to the 
advent, offices, and kingdom of the Messiah 
are so numerous and exact as to have ob- 
tained for its author the title of the evan- 
gelical prophet. The first thirty-nine chan- 
tersof the prophecy relate to subjects atm 
events unconnected with each other, and 
embrace the period during which the prophet 
was more actively and openly employed as 
aminister. The residue of the book relates 
chiefly to two events: the end of the Baby- 
lonish captivity, and the coming of the 
Messiah; the latter of which he seems to 
have contemplated with a very distinct and 
elevated conception, not only of the circum- 
stances of its commencement, but of its 
progress, glory, and ultimate triumph. 

IsHBoSHETH, ixh-bo'-sheth. [Man of Shame, 
or perhaps Bashful Man.] [2 Sam. ii. 8. 
Son and successor of Saul. He was per- 
suaded by Abner to go up to Mahanaim, 
and assume the government, while David 
reigned at Hebron [2 Sam, ii. rr]; und a 
majority of the nation of Israel acknow-~ 
ledged him as king. A severe battle soon 
after occurred at Gibeon, between the army 
of David, under Joab, and the army of Ish- 
bosheth, under Abner; in which the latter 
were utterly defeated. 
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Soon after this Ishbosheth offended Abner, 
#0 that he forsook his interest, and became 
the ally of David; and at length Ishbosheth 
was assassinated at noonday, while he lay 
on his bed. [2 Sam. iv. 5-7. 

Isnt, ie -hi[Salutary] [ Hos. ii. 16], signify- 
ing “my husband,” and Baatt, in the same 
passage, signifying ‘‘my lord,’ are figura- 
tively used for the contrast between the 
affections and relations of Israel towards 
God, attwo different periods of their history. 
The latter having been used in idol worship, 
the very name was to become obsolete. 
(Hes. ii. r7.] 

IsHMAEL, ish'-ma-el, [Whom God hears. ] 

Gen. xvi. 11.] The son of Abraham by 

agar. Previous to his birth, his mother, 
being ill-treated by Sarah, fled from the 
house, and while in the wilderness was in- 
formed by an angel what would be the 
character of her child, and that his posterity 
would be innumerable. The birth of Ishmael 
was in a.m. 2004, and as Abraham supposed 
that the promises of God respecting his seed 
were to be fulfilled in Ishmael, he nurtured 
him with much care. {[Gen. xvii. 18.] 

When Isaac was weaned, Ishmael was 
about seventeen years of age, and having 
offended Sarah by his treatment of her 
child, she insisted upon it that both he and 
his mother Hagar should be banished from 
the family. 

Hagar probably made up her mind to 
return to her kindred in Eeypt; but when 
she had reached the wilderness of Beersheba, 
her stock of water was exhausted, and the 
lad, overcome with fatigue and thirst, sank 
down, apparently to die. God appeared for 
their deliverance, directed Hagar to a foun- 
tain of water, and renewed His promise to 
make of Ishmael a great nation. They re- 
mained in the wilderness, and he sustained 
himself and his mother by hunting, [Gen. 
xxi. 13-20,] At length he married an Egyp- 
tian woman, and so rapidly did his progeny 
multiply, that ina few years afterwards they 
are spoken of as a trading nat‘on. [Gen. 
XXxvii. 25. ] 

IsnMaAxELiTEs, ish’-ma-lites, [Gun. xxxvii, 
25.) The descendants of Ishmael. The 
company of Ishmaelites to whom Joseph 
was sold are called Midianites. [Gen. xxxvii, 
28.] Probably they were Ishmaelites who 
dwelt in Midian. It is evident, however, 
that the two names were sometimes applied 
to the same people [Judg. viii. 22, 24], 
though we know the descendants of Midian 
were not Ishmaelites (for Midian was a 
son of Abraham by Keturah) 

Istawps, i/-lands, Isuus, &c. [Isa. xlii. 12.] 
These words, as used iz our version, import 
either (1) A settlement or colony, as distin- 
guished from uninhabited country, or from 
seas and rivers (asin Gen. x. 5; Job. xxii. 
30, and Isa. xlu. 15) ; so at this day small 
districts of cultivated and settled country, 
surrourted by immense wastes, are, in the 
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same sense, called islands; or (2) Cosstor 
country adjacent to water or maritime 
places (as Isa, xx. 6, and XXiii. 2,6, and 
Ezek. xxvii. 7); or (3) Distant lands beyond 
the sea, or places which were reached sy 
sea, whether coasts or islands, and es, 0- 
cially the regions west of Palestine, whether 
islands or not (as Isa. xxiv. 15; x]. 15; and 
xlii. 4,10, 12); or (4) Islands, properly so 
called, as Esth. x. 1, where it is e2 pressly 
used in distinction from the continent or 
main land. 

Isnks or THE GENTILES, Or HizaTHEN [Gen, 
x. 5; Zeph. ii. rrj, means generally the 
parts of Europe most known to the ancient 
Asiatics. 

IspaEt, t2’-ra-el. [Soldier of God.] [Gen. 
xxxv.1o.] The surname of Jacob, given to 
him by the angel at Mahanaim. [Gen. 
xxxii, 28; Hos. xi. 3.] It signifies “‘the 
prince that prevails with God.” 

We find it used, however, for the whole 
race of Jacob’s posterity [1 Cor. x. 18], also 
for the kingdom of the ten tribes, as dis- 
tinguished from Judah [2Kings xiv. 12];and 
again for all true believers. [lsa. xlv. 173 
Rom, ix. 6; xi. 26. 

IsranL, Kingdom of. (See IsrartitEs.) 

ISRAELITES, ts’-ra-el-ites. [Descendants of 
Isracl.] [Josh. iii. 17.] This was the usual 
namo of the twelve tribes, from the time of 
their leaving Egypt until the revolt under 
Jeroboam, when ten tribes constituted the 
kingdom of Israel, and the remaining two 
the kingdom of Judah. (See Hebrews.) 

Issaci#ar, is-sa-kar [The Bringer of Wages] 
[Gen. xxx. 18], was the fifth son of Jacob 
and Leah. The prophetical description of 
him, uttered by his father [Gen. xlix, 14, 
15], was fulfilled in the fact that the pos- 
terity of Issachar were a laborious peuple, 
and addicted to rural employments; hardy, 
and patient to bear the burdens both of 
labour and war. [Judg. v.15; 1 Chron. vii. 
I-5. 

IssacHar, Tribe of, had its portion in one 
of the most fertile tracts of the country. It 
was a triangular section on the Jordan, 
between Zebulon and Ephraim, including 
the rich valley of Jezreel; thus fulfilling the 

rediction of his father in this respect. 

Gen. xlix. 14, 15.] 

Irurna, tt-u-re'-ah. [A province named 
from Jetur.] [Luke iii. 1.] A province of 
Syria, which derived its name from Jetur, a 
son of Ishmael [Gen. xxy. 15; 1 Chron. i. 
31], whose posterity inhabited it. It was 
south of Trachonitis, beyond Jordan, and 
probably included Auranitis and Batanea, 
It was overrun by a party of the Israelites, 
in the time of Jotham, king of Judah, anl a 
vast quantity of spoil taken. {x Chron. vy. 
19, act It is now called Djedour. 

Ivory, t'-vwr-e. [x Kings x. 18.] The 
substance of the tusk of the elephant. 
That which is brought from Ceylon is ree 
garded as most valuable. It was among 
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the merchandise of Tyre [Ezek. xxvii. 15], 
and Tarshish. [1 Kings x. 22.] Solomon’s 
throne was built of it [2 Chron. ix. 17, 21]; 
and so lavishly was it used in architecture 
of various kinds, and cabinet work, as to | 
justify the expressious we find in Amosiii. 15, 
vi. 4, and Ezek. xxvii. 6. In the last of 
these passages ivory shrinss are meant, 
used as little images are by some foreign 
Suilors for superstitious purposes. 

The term ivory palaces, Ps. xlv. 8, is 
supposed to refer either to the country 
whence the perfuine was obtained, or to 
boxes richly wrouz it, or inlaid with ivory, 
in which it was kept, 
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Jasnor, jeb’-bol:, [Emptying, Pouring 
out.] [Gen. xxxii. 22.] A brook rising in 
the mountain south-east of Gilead, and 
Tunning in a rocky channel, through a deep 
ravine, about fifty miles westward to the 
Jordan, separating the Amorites from the 
Ammonites. [Num. xxi. 24.] Jacob crossed 
it or. his return from Mesopotamia. [Gen. 
xxxui. 22.] [tisnow called Terka (Blue River). 

Japesn, 7a’-besh[Dry][1 Sam. xi. 5], or Ja- 
Brsu-Giivad } [Judg. xxi. 8], was situated at 
the foot of Mount Gilead, within the territory 
of Manassel:, on 8 small brook which is still 
salled Tubes. In the days of the Judges 
this piace was sacked by the Israclites, and 
nearly all the inhabitants cut off, because 
Shey refused their aid in a war upon the 
«ribe of Benjamin. [Judg. xxi. 10.] After- 
wards it was besieged by the Ammonites, 
who refused tosjare the citizens, unless they 
would consent to have their right eyes 
plucked out. [1 Sam. xi. 2.] Having ob- 
tained a suspension of hostilities for a week, 
they took advantage of the interval to 
secure the aid of Saul, who marched an 
army to their rescue, and surprised and 
defeated the Aramonites with great slaugh- 
ter: aservice for which the inhabitants of 
the city evinced their gratitude. [1 Sam. 
xxxi. 11, 12; 2Sam.ii. 5. ] 

Japtn, ja’-bin. [Whom he considered.] 

Josh. xi. r.] he king of Hazor, a northern 

istricb of Canaan. He attempted by a 
formidable alliance to oppose the progress 
of Joshua. He and his allies were terribly 
defeated in.a battle at Merom, the city of 
Hazor was taken, and Jabin put to death. 

Jabin. [Judg. iv. 2.] Another king of 
the same narie and place, who had great 
wealth and power, and was guilty of oppres- 
sing the children of Israel for twenty years. 
His army was defeated by Deborah and 
Barak ; and Sisera, his principal gencral, 
put to death. 

JABNEEL, jab’-ne-el [Whick God cansed 
to be built] (Josh. xv. 11], or Janyern, 
jo3'-neh [2 Chyon, Exvi. 6], was a city of the 
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| Philistines, situated twelve miles south of 
| Joppa. It was called Jamnia by the Greoka 


and Romans, and is now called Gebna, or 
Jebna. 

Jacinta. [Rev. ix. 17.] A precious 
stone, of a reddish-yellow or hyacinth 
colour, resembling the amethyst, 

Jacon, ja’-kob, [Talking hold of the Heel, 
Supplanter.] [Gen. xxv. 26.] Son of Isaag 
and Rebekah, and twin brother to Esau. 
He was the younger of the two, and devoted 
himself to sheep-farming, while Frau pook 
to the wild sports of the field. When Isaac’s 
end was supposed to be drawing near, 
Jacob, at his mother’s suggestion, deceived 
Isanc into pronouncing the patriarchal 
blessing upon him instead o. upon Esau. 
The indignation of Esau was so great that 
Jacob felt his life to be in danger, and fled 
to Laban, his mother’s brother, in Mesopo- 
tamia. There he married Leah and Rachel, 
and bceame exceedingly wealthy. He had 
twelve sons and One daughter, These sons 
were the twelve patriarchs. Joseph, first- 
born of Rachel’s children, being hated of his 
brethren, wassold into Egypt. There he rose 
to the lofty dignity of being the second man 
in the state. In the days of famine, Joseph’s 
brethren came to buy corn, and Joseph, 
after some time, made himself known to 
them. By the invitation of Pharaoh, Jacob 
and all belonging to him came into Egypt, 
were hospitably received, and there Jacob 
died. 

Jappva, or Jappus, jad’-du-a, or jad'-dus 
[Known] [Neh. xii. 11], the son of Jonathan, 
high priest of the Jews, who officiated a 
considerable time after the captivity, and is 
believed to be the same who lived in the 
time of Alexander the Great. Concerning 
him, Josephus relates the remarkable story 
that, Alexander haying sent to him for pro- 
visions for his army, while besieging Tyre, 
he excused himself on thé ground that he 
had taken an oath of fidelity to Darius, kin 
of Persia. Alexander was highly proceed 
ab this, and vowed vengeance against the 
Jews. Accordingly, as soon as Tyre was 
sabdued, he put nis army in motion towards 
Jerusalem ; but before he reached the place, 
Jaddus and the other priests, clothed in their 
pontifical robes, and a multitude of the 
principal people, all dressed in white gar- 
ments, met him. Alexander, much to the 
amazement of all his followers, bowed him- 
self to the ground, and seemed to worship ths 
high priest. Parmenio, at his request, waa 
informed that before he left Macedonia, he 
bad seen in a dream. the appearance of the 
person now before him, who promised him 
the empire of the world, and that his adora- 
tion was not addressed to the man, but to 
the Deity whose sacred name He bore on his 
forehead. Whatever truth there may be ir 
this story, Alexander, instead of punish- 
ment, granted the Jews great immunities, 
especially exemption from taxation on every 
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seventh or sabbatical year. When he built 
the city of Alexandria, in Egypt, he invited 
multitudes of this nation to settle there, 

utting them, in regard to privileges, on a 

evel with his own Macedonians. , 

JAut, ja’-el. [Mountain Goat. ] [Judg.i.17.] 
The wife of Heber, the Kenite. After the 
defeat of Jabin’s army by Deborah and 
Barak, Sisera, the general, fled towards the 
tent of Jael. It was not unusual for the 
women to have a tent separate from the 
men, as in Sarah’s case [Gen. xxiy. 67] and 
Leah’s. [Gen. xxxi. 33.] This was regarded 
as a place of security; for then, as now, 
among the Arabs, a stranger would not ven- 
ture into the women’s tent unasked. Jael 
invited himin and concealedhim. Fatigued 
and thirsty, he asked for water, and she 
gave him milk, or butter, as some sup- 
pose, to produce sleep the sooner. [Judg. 
v. 25.] Afterinstructing Jael to stand at the 
door of the tent, and to deny that he was 
within, if any one should inquire for him, he 
fell into a sound sleep. She then took a tent- 
pin, and with a hammer drove it through 
his temples into the ground. Unnatural and 
horrid as this act seenis, we find that in the 
song of triumph, which was afterwards ut- 
tered by Deborah and Barak, tLe tragical 
circumstances are minutely related, and 
Jael is called blessed above women. [Judg. 
v. 24-27.] And we are to suppose that she 
was employed under divine direction as a 
ssere instrument for accomplishing God’s 
purposes in the deliverance of Israel from 
oppression. 

Jan, jah. [Poetic form of Jehovah.] [Ps. 
lxviii. 4.] A contraction of the word Jeho- 
vah, and imports the attribute of self-exist- 
ence. It is part of the compound words 
Adonijah |God is my Lord] and Hallelujah 
[Praise the Lord]. 

Jawaz, ja’-haz. [A place trodden down.] 
(Num. xxi. 23], or Jamaza (Josh. xiii. 18], 
or Janazau (Jer. xlviii. 21], or Janzan [x 
Chron. vi. 78]. A city on the northern fron- 
tier of the Moabites, in the vicinity of which 
Moses defeated the army of Sihon, on his 
refusal to permit kim to pass through it 
peaceably. 

Jarr, ja’er. [One whom God enlichtens.] 

Num. xxxii. 41.] Ason of Manasseh, who 

ispossessed the Amorites, and took several 
small towns; hence called Havath-jair, 
(Judg. x. 4.] 

dare [Judg. x. 3.] A native of Gilead, and 
pbably a descendant of the foregoing. 

or twenty-two years he was a jude in 
Israel; and had thirty sons, all of whom, it 
is supposed, from the language of the sacred 
historian (“they rode on thirty ass-colts’’), 
\were deputy-judges, and rode from town to 
tywn, administering justice. The fact that 
they succeeded to the paternal inheritance 
furnishes some evidence of their good cha- 
gacter and habits. 

GAIRUS, jai'r- us, 
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[Mark v. 22.] An officer of the Jewish 
Church, who applied to Christ to restore ta 
life his daughter, who was at the point of 
death when he left home. He evinced very 
strong faith. Christ, with His disciples, went 
to the ruler’s house, and his daughter was 
restored, ¥ 

JamEs, james. [Supplanter.] [Matt. iv. 
21.) A son of Zebedee and Salome, and 
brother of John the Evangelist. He was 
present at several of the most interesting 
scenes in our Saviour’s life, and was j-at Ww 
death by Herod, a.p. 42-44 [Acts xi. 2]; 
thus fulfilling the prediction of our Saviour 
concerning him. [Luke xxi. 16.] 

James. [Mark xv. 40.] A son of Cleopkas 
(Alpheus) and Mary, called (either in refer- 
ence to his years or stature) James the Less. 
This James is probably intended in Gal.i. 19, 
by the ‘* Lord’s brother.” (See also Matt. 
xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3.) Phat he was first cousin 
to our Saviour in the tiesh we know, for his 
mother was sister to Christ’s mother [John 
xix. 25]; and the term ‘‘ brother” was often 
applied to near kindred. [Gen. xiii. 8; 2Sam. 
i. 26; Acts vii. 25, 26, ix.17.] Some have con- 
jectured that after Joseph’s death Alpheus 
married his widow, and their offspring was 
James the Less; hence called the ‘‘ Lord’s 
brother ;” but there is no evidence tosuppon 
the opinion. James the Less is mentioned 
with peculiar distinction, Acts xii. 17, xv. 13, 
xxi, 18; 1 Cor. xv. 7; Gal. i.19, and ii. 9, 12. 
He resided at Jerusalem during the labours 
of the apostles; and was present at the 
apostolic council at Jerusalem, where he 
seems to have presided, as he was the last 
to give his judgment, in which all the other 
members of the council acquiesced. [Acts 
Xv.13-19.] He was put to death in the year 
A.D. 62; and tradition says he was thrown 
by the Jews from the battlements of the 
Temple, and then despatched with a fuller’s 
club, while on his knees and in the act of 
praying for his murderers. 

Jamzs, Epistle of, was written by James 
the Less (see preceding article) aboutthe year 
AD. 61 or 62, It was not addressed to any 
particular church, but to the whole Jewish 
nation—the twelve tribes scattered abroad 
(ch. i. 2], believers and unbelievers [ch. iv. 
1-10 ]—and hence it is calied a general or 
catholic epistle. The design of the epistie 
is (x) To correct errors, both in doctrine and 
practice, into which the Jewish Christians 
had fallen, especially relating to justification 
by faith. (2) To animate their hope, and 
strengthen their faith, in view of afflictions 
felt and feared; and (3) To excite the un- 
believing Jews to repentance towards God, 
and faith in the rejected Messiah. It is re- 
markable that the name of our blessed Lord 
occurs but twice in this epistle [ch. i. 1, ii. 1 
and that it is without the usual aposteli 
salutation and benediction. 

JANNES, jan’-nees, and JAMBRES, jam'-brees, 
[2 Tim, iil, 8.] Two famous magicians of 
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Egypt, who are supposed to have used their 
art to deceive Pharaoh. [Exod. vii. 9-13.] 
JAPHETH, ja’-feth. idely extending.] 
[Gen. v. 32.] The eldest son of Noah. [Gen. 
X. 2, 2t.] The prophetic blessing pronounced 
on Japheth by his father, Gen. ix. 27, was 
accomplished to the full extent of the pro- 
mise. Besides all Europe and the Isles, and 
of North America, his posterity possessed 
Asia Minor, Media, part of Armenia, and 
those vast regions of the rorth inhabited 
formerly by the Scythians, and then by the 
Tartars. And as to the other branch of the 
prophecy, ** He (God) shall dwell in the tents 
of Shem,” it was fulfilled when the divine 
presence was manifested in the Tabernacle 
and Temple; or, if we read, he (Japheth) 
shall dwell in the tents of Shem, it was ful- 
filled literally when the Greeks and Romans 
(descended from Japheth) subdued Judea, 
the inheritance of Shem; and figuratively, 
when the descendants of Japheth (the Gen- 
tiles) received the gospel, which the Jews, 
who were of the seed of Shem, rejected. 
Japheth is often mentioned in the early 
histories of Greece under the name of Ja- 
petus, as the ancestor of that nation. 
Jason, ja’-son. (Healing, or One who Gives 
Medicines.] [Acts xvii. 5.] A resident of 
Thessalonica, and perhapsa relative of Paul. 
[Rom. ix.3; comp. xvi,21.] Paul lodged 
at his house when he visited that city. The 
apostle’s plain scriptural preaching a few 
Sabbaths res Xvil. 2, 3] resulted in the 


' conversion of a great multitude of citizens 


and in the excitement and opposition of the 
zinbelieving Jews, who gathered a mob, and 
attacked Jason’s house, in order to seize the 
apostle; but not finding the man they 
sought, they laid violent hands on Jason 


and some friends who were with him, 


dragged them before the police, and charged 
them with treason, because they said that 
there is another king (besides Cesar), one 
i They 
were, however, discharged. 

JasrER, jas'-pur, [Unknown.] [Rev. iy. 3.] 
A precious stone, usually regarded as of the 
quartz species. Itis obtained chiefly from 
Persia, the Indies, Syria, and other places, 
and is chiefly used for yases, watch orna- 
ments, &c. Its colours are beautifully va- 
riegated, and itis susceptible of a fine polish. 


- The red jasper is found in Saugus, near 


: 


j 


Boston, Massachusetts. 

Javan, ja'-van [Clay] [Gen. x. ii.], the 
fourth son of Japheth, and the ancestor of 
the Grecians or Ionians. Hence the word 


_ Javan, in the Old Testament, denotes Greece, 
‘er the Greeks. [Isa. lxyi. 19; Ezck. xxvii. 


I3- 

oF emi jv-zer [Whom God Aids] [Josh. 
xxi. 39|, or Jaazar |Num. xxi. 32), a city 
of the Ammonites, on tne river Jabbok, the 
‘ruins of which are still visible about fifteen 
miles from Heshbon. 
Jaane, Sea of. [Jor. xlviii, 32,] Probably 
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a lake existing in ancient times near the 
city of Jazer. <A body of water is now to be 
seen near the city, out of which the Debir 
flows. 

JEALousyY, jel’-lus-e, [2 Cor. xi.2.] Itis 
most frequently used to denote a suspicion 
of conjugal infidelity, It is sometimes used 
fer anger, or indignation [Ps. lxxix. 5 ; 1 Cor. 
X, 22]; or an intense interest for the honour 
and oe of another, [Zech. i. 14, 
viii. 2. 

When God is said to be a jealous God, or 
to be moved to jealousy, or when the still 
stronger expressionis used, ‘‘ Jehovah, whose 
name is Jealous” [Hxod, xxxiv. 14], we areto 
understand this language as employeu to 
illustrate rather than to represent the 2mo- 
tions of the Divine mind, The same causes 
operating upon the human mind would pro- 
duce what we call anger, jealousy, repent- 
ance, or grief; therefore, when these emo- 
tions are ascribed to the mind of God, this 
language is used because such emotions can 
be represented to us by no other. 

Thus God is represented as a husband, 
related to His church by a marriage covenant 
that binds her to be wholly His, and not 
another’s, giving us in this an ideaof His 
jealousy. He will not admit of a rival in 
any way. So God commands the purity, the 
fervency, and the sincerity of the Church’s 
love to Himself, by the most terrific ex- 
pressions of jealousy. 

The various significations of the word 
jealousy are usually denoted by 1ts connec- 
tion. Itis one of the strongest passions of 
ournature. [Prov. vi. 34; Songof Sol. viii. 6.] 

JEALGCUSY-OFFERING. The Jewish law con- 
tained a singular provision for the trial of 
adultery. (See Num. v. 12-31.) 

JuBus, je'-bus. is place trodden down as 
a threshing-floor.] [Judg. xix. 10.] The 
Jebusite is mentioned among the descend- 
ants of Canaan the son of Ham [Gen. x. 16], 
and there was a warlike race called Jebu- 
sites, inhabiting the mountainous country 
around Jerusalem, and keeping possession 
of it [Josh. xy. 63], until it wae wrested from 
them by David and made the capital of 
Judea. [z Chron. xi. 4-8.] The Jebusites 
were probably permitted to remain on the 
ground after their conquest. [2 Sam. xxiv. 
16-24. | Itissupposed they were dispossessed 
for a season by Joshua [Josh. x. 23-40, 
xii. ro], and afterwards regained some dis- 
tricts, while the Israelites possessed others. 
[Comp. Josh. xy. 63; 1 Sam. xvii. 54; 2Sam. 
y. 6. 

J CEN at jed-u'-thun. (Praising, cele- 
prating.] [x Chron. xvi. 38.] An eminent 
master of the Temple music, to whom several 
of the Psalms are inscribed. (See Ps. xxxix 
lxii. lxxvii.) Some suppose they were writ- 
ten by himself. 

JEHOAHAZ, je-ho’-a-haz. [Whom Jehovah 
holds fast.] [2 Kings xiii. 1] Son and 
successor of Jehu, sing of Jarael, whoge 
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reign was disastrous to the kingdom to such 
p degree that his army was reduced to a 
mere nominal existence, and the kings of 
Syria (Hazael and Benhadad) are said to 
have destroyed them. [2 Kings xiii. 7.] 
Before death, however, he was brought to 
reflect and numble himself before God, on 
account of the calamities with which his 
subjects were visited ; and God was pleased 
to raise up for them a deliverer, in the person 
of Joash, the son and successor of Jehoahag. 

Jznoanaz. [2 Kings xxiii. 30. |Son and suc- 
cessor of Josiah, king of Judah. He is called 
Shallum, 1 Chron. iii. 15; Jer. xxii.z1. He 
was the fourth son, and of course not the 
rightful heir to the crown; but his father 
being mortally wounded in the battle of 
Megiddo, the people immediately placed 
Jehoahaz on the throne. This irregular 
step, taken without consulting him, offended 
the king of Egypt; and before he had 
reigned four months, he managed to get 
Jehoahaz into his power at Riblah, in Syria, 
whence he sent him a prisoner, loaded with 
chains, into Egypt, and there he died [Jer. 
xxii. 11, 12]; and his brother, Jehoiakim, 
eon, king in his stead. [2 Kings xxiii. 
20-35. ; 

ienouaie [2 Chron. xxi, 17.] Thesame 
with Ahaziahand Azariah. [Comp. 2 Chron. 
XXi, 17, Xxii. 1, 6, 8, 9.] 

JEHOASH, je-ho'-ash, 
gave.] (See JoasH.) 

JEHOIAKIN, je-hoi'-a-kin [Whom Jehovah 
hath set up] [2 Kings xxiv. 8], or Conran 
[Jer. xxii, 24h or Jeconraw [x Chroniii. 17], 
or Jecontras [Matt.i. 12], son and successor 
of Jehoiakim, king of Judah. It is supposed 
by some that when he was only eight years 
old he was associated with his father in the 
administration of the government. This 
supposition is adopted in order toreconcilethe 
apparent inconsistency of 2 Kings xxiv. 8, 
and 2 Chron. xxxvi.g; but it seems hardly 
necessary to resort to such means to account 
for a very natural error or omission of a 
transcriber, especially in an immaterial 
chronological fact of such remote date. The 
reign of Jehoiachin terminated at the end of 
three months, at which time the city of Je- 
rusalem was besieged by Nebuchadnezzar, 
the king of Babylon, in the eighth year of 
his reign [comp. 2 Kings xxiy. r2, and xxv. 
1]; and the king and his family, and the 
principal part of the nation, with the royal 
treasures and the Temple furniture, were 
carried away to Babylon. 

The wickedness of this king is described 
in very strong language by the prophet 
Jeremiah. [Jer. xxil. 24-20. ] 

The expression, however, in Jer. xxii. 30 
{fs not to be construed literally. [x Chron. 
fii. 27, 18; Matt. i. xii.] “Write this man 
childless” might as well read, “he shall 
have no successor or heir,” or “none of his 
seed shall prosper.” 

J ker ge-hoy’-a-dek. [Whom Jehovah 
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[Whom Jehovah | 


J ehoram. 


cates ee 
cared for.] [2 Kings xi. 4.] A high priest o1 
the Jews, and the husband of Jehosheba. 
His administration was so auspicious to the 
civil and religious interests of {te nation 
{2 Kings xii.; 2 Chron. xxiii. 16], that when 
he died, at the advanced age of o01e hundred 
and thirty years, he was buried in the royal 
sepulchres at Jerusalem. [2 Chron. xxiy. 
16. 

3 EHOIAKIM. [2 Kings xxiii. 36.] Eldest 
son of Josiah, and the brother and successor 
of Jehoahaz, king of Judah. His original 
name was Hliakim; but it was changed by 
order of the king of Egypt [2 Kings xxiii. 
34], who put him on the throne. The ini- 
quity of his reign is strongly depicted by the 
historian and prophet [2 Kings xxiv. 4, 
2 Chron, xxxvi. 8, Jer. xxii. xxvi. xxxyi.]; 
and his end, as Jewish historians inform 
us, was in strict accordance with the pre- 
diction concerning him, 

For the first four years of hig reign, Je- 
hoiakim was subject to the king of Egypt, 
ana paid an enormous tribute. Then he ber 
came tributary for three years to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon [2 Kings xxiy. x} 
who at first bound him with chains to oa 


him to Babylen [2 Chron. xxxvi. 6, Dan.i.2|, 
but afterwards set him at liberty, and left 
him at Jerusalem to rcign as a tributary 
prince. The whole time of his reign was 
eleven years. 

The expression, Jer. xxxvi. 30, is not t¢ 
be taken strictly; and yet, as the reign of 
Jehoiachin was for only thirteen weeks, Je- 
hoiakim may be said to have been comparn- 
tively without a successor. He searcely 
sat down upon the throne before he was 
deposed. The same explanation apnlies to 
2 Kings xxiii. 34, where Hliakim is snid to 
have succeeded his father Josiah ; whoreas, 
the reign of Jehoahaz intervened. This was 
so short, however, as not to ba reckoned in 
the succession. 

JEHORAM, OY JORAM, je-ho'-ram [Sustained 
of Jehovah] [2 Kings viii. 16-21], was the 
son and successor of Jehoshaphat, king of 
Judah. When he was thirty-two years of 
age he was associated with his father in the 
government of the kingdom. [2 Kings yiii. 
17; 2 Chron. xxi.5.] At the end of four 
years his father died, and he became sole 
king. One of the first acts of his govern- 
ment was to put to death his six brothers 
and several of the chicfmen of the kingdom. 
{2 Chron. xxi. 4.] To punish him for this 
and other abominations of his reign [2 
Chron. xxi. 11-13], the Hdomites, who had 
long been subject to the throne of Judah, 
revolted, and seevred their independence. 
[2 Chron. xxi. 8-r0.] One of his own cities 
also revolted, and about the same time he 
received a writing from Elijah, or, as some 
suppose, Elisha, admonishing him of the 
dreadful calamities which he was bringing 
on himself by his wicked conduct. In due 
time these calamities came upon him and 
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» ites, Moabites, and others. 
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his kingdom. Their territory was overrun 
with enemies; the king’s palace was plun- 
Gered, and the royal family, except the 
poeaeeet son, made prisoners. The king 
imself was smitten with a terrible and in- 
curable disease, which carried him to the 
graye, unlamented ; and he was buried with- 
out royal honours. [2 Chron. xxi. 14-20. ] 
JEHOSHAPHAT, Or JOSAPHAT, je-hosh’-a-phat 
[Jehovah’s Oath] [1 Kings xy..24; Matt. 1.8], 
was the son and successor of Asa, king of 
Judah, He is called king of Israel [2 Chron. 
xxi. 2] possibly because his kingdom was a 
part of the anciert kingdom of Israel, but 
probably by mistake; Israe! being written 
for Judah. He was a prince of distinguished 
‘Piety, and his reign, which lasted twenty- 
ve years, was powerful and prosperous. 
This remarkable commendation is given Je- 
hoshaphat by the sacred historian, that the 
wore his riches and honour increased, the 
more his heart was lifted up in the ways of 
the Lord. [2 Chron. xvii. 5, 6.] Among 
other evidences of his piety and benevolence, 
We are told that be caused the altars and 
pao of idolatry to be destroyed, a know- 
edge of the law to be diffused throughout 
the kingdom, and the places of judicial 
and ecclesiastical authority to be filled 
by the wisest and best men of the land. 
J2 Chron. xvii. 6-9, xix. v. 11.] His 
gin in forming a league with Ahab, contrary 
to the counsel of Micaiah, against Ramoth- 
gilead [2 Chron. xviii.] was severely cen- 
sured by Jehu [2 Chron. xix. 2], and had 
nearly cost him his life. [2 Chron. xviii. 31.] 
A few years after this the kingdom of Ju- 
dah was inyaded by a confederacy of Edom- 
They collected 
their forces at Engedi, and threatened to 
overthrow the kingdom. Jehoshaphat pro- 
claimed a fast, and the people came from 
all parts of the kingdom, men, women, and 
children, up to Jerusalem; and being as- 
sembled in one place, the king himself 
made supplication to God for help in their 
extremity. His remarkable prayer is re- 
corded in 2 Chron. xx. 6-12; and while hs 
was yet speaking, his prayer was answered, 
and a certain and easy victory was pro- 
mised. We find the whole accountin 2 Chron. 


* XX. 14-27. 


Later in his life, Jehoshaphat made a mis- 


take, in connecting himself with Ahaziah, 


son and successor of Ahab, king of Israel, 


- and utterly failed. [2 Chron. xx. 35-37.] 


Again we find him involving himself in an 

alliance with Jehoram, second son of Ahab. 

{2 Kings iii. 6-20.] Jehoshaphat left seyen 
sons, one of whom (Jehoram) succeeded him. 

JrenosuapHat, Valley of. [Joel iii. 2, r2.] 

A narrow glen, running north and south, 

_ between Jerusalem and the Mount of Olives, 
through which flows the brook Cedron. This 
valley is supposed to be meant by the king’s 


~ dale [Gen. xiv.17; 2 Sam. xviii. 18], and its 
_ Bame to be derived either from the burial of 
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king Jehoshaphat, or for the great victory 
he obtained there over the Moabites and 
their allies. [2 Chron. xx. 25,] This valley, 
it is supposed by many, will be the scene cf 
the final judgment. Another opinion is that 
the prophetic language in this connection 
refers to the event of the general judgment, 
and not to the place. 

JEHOVAH, je-ho'-vah. [The Eternal, the Ime 
mutable, is His Name.] [Exod. vi.3.] A title 
of the Supreme Being, indicative of the “ut- 
tribute of self-existence. It is similar in 
import to the title I aw [Exod. iii. 14], and 
denotes not only self-existence, but. perfoct 
independence, eternity, and immutability. 

dsuu, je'-hu (Jehovah is He] [x Kings 
xvi. 7], was theson of Hanani the seer, with 
whom Asa was so much enraged as to cast 

im into prison. [2 Chron. xvi. 7-10.] Ils 
was appointed to carry a message to Baasha 
from God, threatening to visit upon him the 
most fearful judgments. He was afterwards 
employed on a similar errand to Jehosha- 
phat. [2 Chron. xix. 1, 2.] 

Jent [1 Kings xix. 16; comp. 2 Kings 
ix. 2], the son of Nimshi, and grandson of 
Jehoshaphat, was selected by God to reign 
over Israel, and to be the instrument of exe 
cuting his jadgments on the house of Ahab. 
{x Kings xix. 17; 2 Kings ix. r-10.] In 
executing this commission, he commenced 
with the reigning king, Joram, who was 
then lying ill at Jezreel. Having been pro- 
claimed king by a few adherents, who were 
with him at Ramoth-gilead, he proceeded 
towards Jezreel. After sending messengers 
to meet Jehu, Joram went out to meet him 
himself; they met on the ground of Nahboth 
the Jezreclite. [1 Kings xx.1-4.} Jehu 
charged him with his gross iniquities, and im- 
mediately shot him dead. [Comp. 1 Kings 
xxi. 19 and 2 Kings ix. 25.] 

Jehu rode on to Jezreel, and, as he was 
passing in at the gate, the wicked Jezebel, 
who had prepared herself for the occasion, 
and was looking out at a window, said some- 
thing to him; and the result we find in 2 
Kings ix. 32-37, in fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy. [xz Kings xxi. 23. ] : 

Jehu then proceeded to exterminate the 
family of Ahab, (See2 Kings x. 1-14.) But tha 
most revolting of these deeds of blood we 
find written in 2 Kings x. 18-28. 

Jeruraan [Judg. xi. 1], one of the judges 
of Israel, was the illegitimate son of Gilead ; 
and this fact made him so odious to the other 
children of the family that they banished 
him from the house, and he took up his resi- 
dence in the land of Tob, a district of Syria, 
not far from Gilead, and probably the same 
with Ish-tob. [2 Sam. x. 8.] Here, it is sup- 
posed, he became the head of a marauding 
party; and when a war broke out between 
the children of Israel and the Ammonites, 
he probably signalised himself for courage 
and enterprise. This led the Israelites to 
seek his aid as their commander -in-chief; 
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and though he objected at first, on the ground 
of their ill usage of him, yet, upon their so- 
lemn covenant to regard him as their leader, 
in case they succeeded against the Ammon- 
ites, he took command of their army. After 
some preliminary negotiations with the Am- 
monites, in which the question of the right 
to the country is discussed with great force 
and ingenuity, and finding every attempt to 
conciliate them abortive, the two armies 
met; the Ammonites were defeated with 
great loss of life, and their country scoured 
by the Israelites. 

On the eve of the battle, Jephthah made a 
vow that, if he obtained the victory, he would 
devote to God whatever should come forth 
from his house to meet him on his return 
home. This turned out to be his daughter, 
, @u only child, who welcomed his return with 
‘ music and dancing. Jephthah was greatly 
afflicted by this occurrence; but his daughter 
cheerfully consented to the performance of 
his vow, which took place at the expiration 
of two months; and the commemoration of 
the event by the daughters of Israel was re- 
quired by a public ordinance. 

Whether Jephthah actually offered up his 
daughter for a burnt-offering is a question 
of great diffeuily. and continues to be much 
disputed. Those ho maintain the negative 
allege that, by trauslating the Hebrew pre- 
fix ‘‘or,’? rendered ‘‘ and” in our version, 
all difficulty will be removed. His vow will 
then read, *‘ shall surely be the Lord’s, or, I 
will offer a burnt-offering ;” and not unfre- 
quently the sense requires that the Hebrew 
should be thus rendered. Moreover, when 
Jephthah made this vow, he could not have 
intended to sult the Lord by promising a 
sacrifice against which he had expressed the 
utmost abhorrence [Lev. xx. 2-5; Dent. xii. 
31], especially as it is recorded that the 
spirit of the Lord was upon him when hoe 
ubtered his vow. Suppose a dog had come 
out of the house of Jephthah, can any one 
suppose that he would have offered this un- 
clean animal as a burnt-offering to the Lord? 
And why then should we suppose that he 
would offer a human sacrifice, which would 
have been so much more abominable; and, 
in all such cases, the law allowed the right 
of redempiion, for a small sum of money. It 
is, moreover, argued that no mention is made 
of any bloody sacrifice of tha young woman. 
but merely that he did with her according 
to his yow which he had vowed; and she 
knew no man; which last words seem to con- 
vey, not obscurely, the idea that Jephthah 
devoted his daughter to the Lord by conse- 
crating her to a life of celibacy. And it 
should not be forgotten that, in the epistle to 
the Hebrews [ch. xi.], Jephthah is placed 
among the worthies who were distinguished 
for their faith. Now can we suppose that 
such a man would be guilty of the crime of 
earrificing his own daughter? [Comp. Heb. 
xi, 32 Boe he Sam. xil.gq; 1 Kings xi. 5-7.] It 
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is suggested whether the insertion of Jeph- 
thah’s name in this passage is conclusive 
evidence of his piety. That he was distin- 
guished for one kind of faith is evident; but 
was it saving faith? [x Cor. xiii. 2.] 

Those, on the other hand, who receive the 
common reading of this passage, and follow 
the obvious meaning, reason in the fol- 
lowing manner: that upon every fair prin- 
ciple of construction, it must be admitted 
that. Jephthah’s vow was single, and that he 
did actually bind himself, by this solemn 
bond, to offer as a burnt-offering to the Lord 
whatever should first come forth from his 
house to meet him on his return. That the 
time in which Jephthah lived was one of 
gross isnorance and idolatry [Judg. x. 6]; 
that a pious man might have felt himself 
bound by the obligation of a vow, in making 
which he had none but a pious intention ; 
that the law of redeeming devoted persons 
and things for money did not apply to the 
case of such a vow; that Jephthah’s exces- 
sive grief, on seeing his daughter come forth 
to meet him, can only be accounted for or 
the supposition that he considered her de« 
voted to death; that the mourning for the 
daughter of Jephthah for four days in the 
year can be reconciled only with the opinion 
that she was offered up as a burnt-offering ; 
and that there is no law or precedent to an- 
thorise the opinion that, to devote her to 
perpetual celibacy was not an offence to God 
of equal enormity with that of sacrificing 
her as a burnt-offering. It seems the diffi- 
culties which attend this construction of the 
passage are less than those which attend the 
other; and it has been well remarked, that 
if it was perfectly clear that Jephthah sacri- 
ficed his daughter, there is not the least evi- 
dence that his conduct was sanctioned by 
God. He was a superstitious and ill-in- 
structed man, and, like Sampson, an instru- 
mentof God’s power rather than an example 
of his grace. 

The Ephraimites, who had not been in- 
vited to take part in the war against the 
Ammonites, quarrelled with Jephthah, and 
in a battle with the Gileadites were defeated. 
[Judg. xi., xii, 1-6.] 

JEREMIAH, OF JEREMY, OF JEREMIAS, Jer-e- 
mi'-ah [Whom Jehovah has appointed] 
[Matt. it. 17, xvi. r4], one of the chief of the 
Hebrew prophets, was the son of Hilkiah, 
and of the Sacerdotal race. [Comp. Jer. i. x, 
and Josh. xxi. 18.] He was very young 
when he was called to the prophetic office, 
and on that account declined it [Jer. i.6], but 
God promised him grace and strength suf- 
ficient for his work; and for forty-two years 
he persisted in this arduous service, with 
unwearied diligence and fidelity, in the 
nde of the severest trials and persecu- 

ions, 

During all this time, Jerusalem was ina 
most distracted and deplorable condition, 
and the prophet was calumniated, imprie 
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yoned, and often in danger of death. But no 
ill treatment or threatenings could deter him 
from denouncing the judgments of God, 
which were coming upon the nation and 
that devoted city. His exhortation to the 
king and rulers was to submit at once to the 
arms of Nebuchadnezzar, as the means of 
preserving their lives; assuring them, as a 
message from God, that their continued re- 
sistance would be sure to bring destruction 
upon Jerusalem, and on themselves. At 
this time Jerusalem swarmed with falso 
prophets, who contradicted the words of 
Jeremiah, and flattered the king and his 
courtiers that God would rescue them from 
the impending danger; and after the city 
was taken, and part of the people carried to 
Babylon, these prophets confidently pre- 
dicted a speedy return. On the other hand, 
Jeremiah sent word to the captives that the 
time of their captivity would be long, and 
advised them to build houses and plant 
vineyards in the land to which they were 
earried, and to pray for the peace of the 
country in which they resided. [Jer. xxix. 
4-14.] Towards the close of his life, he was 
earried into Egypt, against his will, by the 
ews who remained in Judza after the mur- 
der of Gedaliah. On this occasion, he was 
requested by Johanan and his followers to 
inquire of the Lord whether they should fiee 
into Egypt. In answer, after accusing them 
of hypocrisy, he warned them in the most 
solemn manner, from the Lord, not to go 
down to Egypt; but they disregarded the 
commandment of God, and went, and took 
Jeremiah forcibly along with them, where, 
in all probability, he died, some think, as a 
martyr. (For the reference to Jeremy in 
Matt. xxvii. 9, see Ezek. xi. 12, x 

JEREMIAH, Prophecy of, the twenty-fourth 
book of the Old Testament and the ninth 
prophetical book in chronological order. It 
embraces a period of upwards of forty years, 
between B.c. 628 and B.c. 586. Jeremiah en- 
tered upon the office of a prophet in the 
thirteenth year of the reign of Josiah [Jer. 
i. 2]; and his prophecy relates to the judg- 
ments that were to come upon the people for 
their gross idolatry and corruption; to the 
restoration which awaited them, whenever 
they would repent of their sins, and forsake 
them ; and to the future glory which would 
arise on the Church of God, and on such as 
were steadfast in his service; when the De- 
sire of Nations should come, and ali lesh 
should see the salvation of God. 

The just and natural order of this book is 
as follows :— d 

x. The prophecies u‘t 2red in Josiah’s reign, 
eh. i-xili. Fp = 

2. In Jehoiakim’s, ch. xiii. xx. xxli. xxiii, 
uXXV. Xxxvi. xly.—xlviii. xlix. 1-33. e 

3. In Zedekiah’s, ch. xxi. XXiv. XXVii.- 
2exxiv. XXxvii.-xxxix. xlix. 34-39; 1. li. 

. In Gedaliah’s, ch. xl.-xliv. ; 
his arrangement of tho matter will make 
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the book much more intelligible to ths 
reader. 

The fifty-second chapter, which seems to 
have been compiled from the latter part of 
the second book of Kings, was probably 
added to the book by Ezra; and seems de- 
signed partly as an illustration of the accom- 
plishment of Jeremiah’s prophecies respecte 
ing Zedekiah, and partly as an introductios 
to the Lamentations. 

Jeremian, Lamentations of (the book im- 
mediately succeeding the prophecy), are a 
series of elegies written in view of the dread- 
falcalamities which the city of Jerusalem and 
the Jewish nation generally were to suffer for 
their continued rebellion against God; and 
these events are described as if they were 
actually accomplished. The Lamentations 
of Jeremiah have been regarded by distin- 
guished critics as the most perfect and re- 
gular elegiac composition in the world. One 
would think that every letter was written 
with a tear, and every word with the an- 
guish of a broken heart, by one who never 
breathed but in a sigh, nor spoke but ina 
groan. 

JEnicHo, jer’-i-ko [a fragrant place] [Num. 
xxii. i], one of the oldest cities in the Holy 
Land, was situated in the tribe of Benjamin, 
about twenty miles from Jerusalem, and 
two from the river Jordan. This, or some 
place in its vicinity, is called the city of 
palm trees [Deut, xxxiv. 3]; perhaps, from 
the abundant growth of the palm tree in 
that neighbourhood. The word Jericho 
may be from Jerah, the moon; and the wor- 
ship of the moon may have prevailed there. 
This city, which was next in size to Jeru- 
salem, was besieged and subdued by the Is- 
raclites immediately after the passage of the 
Jordan. The siege was conducted under the 
divine direction; and, at a given signal, by 
the immediate interposition of miraculous 
power, the walls fell flat to the earth, pro- 
bably destroying many lives, and throwing 
the citizens into universal consternation, 
The Israelites marched directly to the heart 
of the city, and, in obedience to the express 
command of God, they put to death every 
living creature, except Rahab and her fa- 
mily, according to the promise of the two 
men sent as spies from the camp of Israel 

[Josh. ii. 1, 2], whom she had concealed. 
The city itself was then set on fire, every- 
thing in it, except the vessels of gold, silver, 
brass, and iron, which were previous)? 
removed, was burnt to ashes. [Comp. Josh. 
vi. 26; 1 Kings xvi. 34.] 

A city was rebuilt on or near this spot. 
which is afterwards mentioned [2 8am, x. 5] 
as containing a school of the prophets e 
Kings ii. 5], and as being the residence of 
flisha [2 Kings ii. 18] and Zaccheus. [Luke 
xix, 1-10.] It was in the vicinity of this 
place that a miraculous change was effected 
by Elisha in the taste of the waters of a par+* 
ticular spring, and that the two blind men 
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vere miraculous] 
Matt. xx. 29-34. 

Under the Romans, Jericho was a royal 
residence, and Herod the Great died there. 
It was more than once laid waste, and re- 
built, after Herod’s day; and there is nowa 
miserable hamlet, called Riha, or Rah, situ- 
ated on the ruins of the ancient city (or, as 
some think, three or four miles east of it), 
which. a modern traveller describes as a 
poor, dirty village of the Arabs. here are, 
perhaps, fifty houses, of rough stone, with 
roofs of bushes and mud, and the popula- 
tion, two hundred or three hundred in num- 
ber, is entirely Mohammedan, The road 
from Jerusalem to Jericho lies through what 
is called the wilderness of Jericho, and is 
described by modern travellers as the most 
dangerous and forbidding about Palestine. 
As lately as 1820, an English traveller, Sir 
Frederick Henniker, was attacked on this 
road by the Arabs, with fire-arms, who left 
him nee and severely wounded. [Luke 
X20. 

JzRICHO, Plains of [Josh. iv. 13], denote 
that tract of country lying between the city 
and river Jordan, down to the Dead Sea. 

JEROBOAM, jer-o-la am[{ Whose People are 
many] [x Kings xi. 26], the son of Nebat, 
is distinguished as “the man who made Is- 
rael to sin.”” He was evidently a bold, am- 
bitious, unprincipled man; and haying re- 
ceived from the prophet Ahijah a most sin- 
gular intimation that the kingdom of Solo- 
mnon was to be divided, and-he was to be- 
come the head of the ten tribes, he perhaps 
made the fact known, or took some means 
to bring about the event. At anyrate, Solo- 
yon was alarmed, and took measures to 
apprehend Jeroboam, who fled to Egypt, 
and remained there till Solomon’s death. 
Rehoboam, his son, succeeded him; and had 
already made himself so unpopular with 
ten of the tribes, that they had withdrawn 
from his interest, and were found by Jero- 
boam, on his return, ready to receive him as 
their king. He fixed his residence at She- 
chem, which, with other cities, he fortified 
for the furtheranes of his plans. 

Fearing that if the revolted tribes shanld 
go up to the solezz4 national feasts at Jeru- 
salem, they wc <i be persuaded to return to 

_ their allegiance, and forgetting his obliga- 
tions to God and his dependence on him 
{x Kings xi. 14-39], he caused two golden 
talves to be erected, one at Dan and the 
vther at Bethel, the extremities of his do- 
minions; and caused a proclamation to be 
mae, requiring-the worship of these idols. 
[x Kings xii. 26-33. 

Jeroboam, haying set up the idols, assem- 
bled the people at the former place, to en- 

ge in the soiumn worship of them; and to 
rhow his zeal for the service, ho officiated at 
the altar himself. But while he was thus 
occupied, a prophet from the land of Judah 
arene the midst of the assembly, and, 
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in the hearing of all the people, uttered a 
prediction that aman by the name of Jo- 
siah should arise, and destroy that altar, and 
should burn upon it the bones of the priests ; 
and to confirm his authority, he gave this 
sign, that the altar should immediately be 
broken in pieces, and the ashes upon it be 
poured out; andit was so. Jeroboam, greatly 
provoked by his bold interference, put forth 
his hand to seize the prophet; but in a mo- 
ment it was stiffened, so that he could not 
draw itin. Intimidated by this miraculous 
judgment, and convinced that the man was 
indeed a prophet of the Lord, he begged that 
he would intercede for him, that his arm 
might be restored; which was done accord- 
ingly. Jeroboam, however, was not re 
formed by this divine message and doubie 
miracle, but continued to cause Israel to sin, 
in worshipping the calves which he had sot 
up. His son was taken sick, and he in- 
structed his wife to disguise herself and go 
to Ahijah, who was was now blind with age, 
and consult him as to the event of the dis 
ease. The prophet was forewarned of her 
approach ; and as soon as he heard her foot- 
steps, he called her by name, and then re- 
counted the sins of Jeroboam, and predicted 
the disgrace, and rnin, and utter extirpation 
of his whole family, and also the captivity 
and dispersion of the people of Israel. a 
also told her that the child should die, and 
that the nation should mourn for him as the 
only individual of the house of their Hing 
who should come to a peaceful end; an 
also as one who, in the midst of all the idola- 
try and wickedness of the times, had some 
pious emotions, even in the house of Jero- 
pboam. As she entered the door of her house, 
the child died. [z Kings xiv. 17.] 

Jeroboam reigned in Israel twenty-two 
years, and was succeeded by his son Nadab. 
During his life, there were almost unceasing 
wars between him and the House of David; 
and history records not more destructive 
wars; for in one conflict the Israelites lost 
no less than 500,000 men. 

JERozoamM [2 Kings xiv. 23-29], the 
son of Joash, and great-grandson of Jehu, 
reigned forty-one years, and foiiowed the 
former Jeroboam in his idolatrous worship. 
The Lord, however, by him, according to 
the predictions of the prophet Jonah, raised 
the kingdom of the ten tribes toits greatest 
splendour. All the countries on the east of 
Jordan he reduced. It appears from the 
writings of Hosea and Amos that idleness, 
effeminacy, pride, oppression, injustice, 
idolatry, and luxury greatly prevailed in 
his reign. [Amos ii. 6-16, vy. vi.] Nor 
was it long after his death, before the Lord, 
according to the predictions of Amos, cut 
off his family with the sword, [2 Kings 
xv. 10; Hoseai.x, &e. 

JuruB-BasL, je-rub'-ba-al. [Let Baal 

{Judg, 


—— 


plead.] The surname of Gideon, 
Vi. 31, 32%] (See Gipzon.) 
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JERvaauRM, je-ru/-sa-lem. [ Possession, 
Habitation, Vision of Peace.] This world- 
renowned city was anciently called Jebus 
[Josh. xviii. 28], from its founder, who bore 
that name, and was father of the Jebusites, 


from. whom it was taken by David, who} 


made it the metropolis of his kingdom, and 
built a new city on the north-west of the 
old one. The Palestine exploration, which 
is now being actively carried on, is calcu- 


lated to cast much new light on the city of | 


Jerusalem, as well as on other parts of 
what we cal’ the Holy Land. A few years, 
even a few months, may place us in posses- 
sion of well-authenticated facts, which may 
show us that what we now hold with regard 
vo ancient Jerusalem is untenable. It be- 
comes us, therefore, to put with diffidence 
what we know about it. 


The site of the city of Jerusalem has} 


never been called in question: The associa- 
Sions with ib have been permanent and 
eninterrupted. It stands in 31° 50’ north 
latitude, and 35° 20’ east longitude, from 
Greenwich, It is thirty-four miles sonth- 
easterly from Jaffa (Joppa), its port, and 
one hundred and twenty miles south- 
westerly from Damascus. Ithas the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, or Kedron, on the east, 
and the valley of Hinnom on the south and 
fest. 

Mount Moriah is now on a level with 
other parts of the city, and is occupied by 
the mosque of Omar, which stands prokably 
very near, if not on the very site of the 
Temple of Solomon. So sacred is this 
edifice in the view of the Turks, that no 
Christian is permitted to place his foot even 
within the spacious enclosure which sur- 
rounds it. Although the elevation of this 
mountain has disappeared, its position is 
beyond controversy. To prepare it for the 
yast structure of the Tempie, Solomon en- 
closed the mountain by a stupendous wall, 
of an average pe bese height of five 
hundred feet; filling up the intervening 
space between the wall and the mountain, 
so as to form a spacious and level area for 
the Temple and its extensive courts, At 
the north-western angle of this area was a 
magnificent tower, which was called by 
Herod, the tower of Antonia, in honour of 
Mark Antony. 

Mount Zion was south-west of Moriah; 
and its present position and elevation cor- 
respond very exactly with the most ancient 
records. 

Itis impossible, after so many desolations 
as the city has suffered, to trace the boun- 
daries of this mountain. There is, how- 
ever, & rise of ground between Zion and 
Moriah, which corresponds so entirely to 
the east part of Acra, as described by 
ancient historians, as to leave no doubt 
that it formed a portion of it. The Jews 
at present call the whole hill Zion. 

ora (so called from a Greek word, 
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signifying high) is sowtimes called the 
“lower city,’*asmou.t ion was called the 
“upper city.” It wasn «th of mount Zion, 
from which it was separated by a valley. 
A town was once erected on a peak of Acra, 
which overlooked the Temple. After stand. 


_a 


{ing about twenty-five years, it was demo- 


lished, and the mountain reduced to a level 
with the adjoining districts, 

The, modern city of Jerusalem is chiefly 
built on mount Moriah. It is about two 
miles and a half in circuit, and contains a 
population of about twenty thousand. As 
to its gonecral form, it may be called a 
square. The east wall is nearly straight 
the whole length. On thé north and south 
sides the wall makes a bend outwardly, 
and on the west side it makes an inward 
bend; so that it would not be very inaccu- 
rate to call the city a heptagon. here are 
=o many little irregularities in tha 
wail. 

Near the bend on the west side is Jaffa 
gate, called also the gate of Bethlehem 
and the Pilgrim’s gate, and Bab el Khaleel 
(the Gate of the Beloved, i.e., Abraham). 
On the south side is the gate of Zion, 
called also the gate of David. On the east 
side, near the poo! of Bethesda, is the gate 
of Stephen, called likewise the Sheep gate, 
and the gate of the Virgin Mary. On the 
west side, between Calvary and Bezetha, 
is Damascus gate. These four are the 
principal gates of the city, and are always 
open from morning tillsunset. There are 
two other small gates, which are opened 
only occasionally. One is on the sonth 
side, a little west of mount Moriah. Mann- 
drell calls it the Dung gate. The other, 
which Maundrell calls Herod’s gate, is on 
the west side, and goes out from Bezetha, 
On the east side of Moriah is a seventh 
gate, or rather a place where there was 
one when the Christians possessed tha 
city ; for it is now completely walled up. 
This has been called the Golden gate. 

The measure of the city by paces gives 
the following result: 

From the north-west corner P2ses. 


to Jafia gate sii a BOO! 
to south-west corner a8 f 758 west side, 
#0 the bond in south Wit 295 
0 the bend in south Gi. 295 
tothe Dung gate. o 244 1,149 south alfa, 
to south-east corner . 415 
to the Golden gate 353 
to St. Stephen’s gate . 20} 943 east side, 
to north-east corner . 360 
bs ee Rte «ey ie ae 
othe bend .. . .« 250 r 
to Damascus gate ; x1g0; P4t9 North side 
to north-west corner . 660 


The total is 4,279 paces; and allowing 
five paces toa rod, this gives eight hun- 
dred and fifty-six rods, or about two miles 
and two-thirds, for the circumference of the 
city. _Maundrell measured the city, and 
judged it to be two miles and a half in 
circumference. According to Josephus, it 
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was thirty-three furlongs, or eight miles, 
in circumference before Titus destroyed it. 
Mount Zion was then included; and_ the 
city seems, from his description, to have 
extended further north than it does now. 
The wall of the city is high, but not thick. 
From counting the rows of stones, the 
height, in different places, is supposed to 
be forty, fifty, and perhaps sixty feet. There 
ia a castle, with two towers on the west side, 
a little south of Jaffa gate, to which travel- 
‘ers have given tue name of the Pisan’s 
‘ower. F'or a little distance, near the north- 
sast corner, there is a trench without the 
wall, but now nearly filled up. 

The Jews occupy a much smaller part 
of the city than the Turks and Arabs. 
The Armenians live in and around their 
eonvent on mount Zion; the Greeks and 
Jatholics have their convents and houses 
on mount Calvary. The Turks and Arabs 
oecupy Bezetha, and all the eastern part of 
she city, and have scattered dwellings in 
every quarter. The Jews live in the space 
between Zion and Moriah. The whole area 
of the ancient Jewish Temple on Moriah, 
which now encloses the mosque of Omar, is 
walled in, and, as has been before observed, 
none but Mussulmans are allowed to enter 
it on pain of death, though this rule seems 
to haye been lately relaxed in some degree, 
In and near itare four minarets. There are 
two others on Bezetha, one on Acra, one on 
Zion, and two on Calvary. 

The Jews have a number of synagogues, 
all connected together, inthe quarter where 
they live. The church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre stands on Calvary, Thisis an edifice 
distinguished for its size and massiveness. 
It forms altogether a block of one hundred 
and sixty feet long, and one hundred wide; 
and includes what are called the chapel of 
the crucifixion, the church of the sepulchre, 
seven small chapels, amonastery, and clois- 
ters. The traditions with which the various 
apartments are associated are scarcely 
svorthy to be preserved, and yet the votaries 
of superstition have contrived to group and 
connect them in such a manner as to excite 
strong and probably salutary emotions in 
the mind of the reflecting visitor. The 
Catholics have one convent on the same 
mountain. The Grecks have twelve here, and 
one near Zion gate. The Armenians have 
three convents on mount Zion, a large one 
and a small one in the city, and another a 
ittle without Zion gate, where, it is believed, 
stood the house of Caiaphas, where Jesus 
was arraigned, and where, also, Peter denied 
him. The Copts, Syrians, and the Abyssin- 
ians have also each a small convent. The 
houses are of stone, most of them low and 
irregular, with flat roofs or terraces, in the 
middle of which usually rises asmall dome. 
The windows are smali, and those towards 
the street have usually strong iron grates 
for defence, and then fine wooden grates to 
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prevent the women from being seeu by 
those who pass. The streets are narrow, 
and most of them irregular. There ere 
but few gardens in the city. 

Jrrusatem, New [Rev. xxi. 2], is @ 
term employed metaphorically to represent 
the spiritual Church. ‘The wncient Jews 
regarded the Tabernacle, the Temple, and 
Jerusalem itself, as descending directly 
from God ; and they suppose that there is 
a spiritual tabernacle, Temple, and city 
corresponding with them, [Comp. Gal. iv. 
26; 2 Peter. iii. 10-13; Rey. a, Jerusa- 
lem of old was the city of God, and Jerusa- 
lem above is called ‘the c'ty of the living 
God,” or, “‘heavenly Jer salem.” [Heb. 
xii. 22; Rev. iii. 12. ] f 

Jrsuurun. [Deut. xxx‘. 15.! A signifi- 
cant name, descriptive of the Israelitish 
community, and implyirg either their 
general uprightness, or the peculiar mani- 
festation of God’s presence, which they 
had enjoyed, and which aggrayated the 
guilt of their rebellion. It is sometimes 
used as a term of fondness, and may be 
rendered the “‘ beloved one,” or the object of 
God’s special delight, as Benjamin was. 
[Deut. xxxiii. 12.] It is synonymous with 
Israel. [Isa. xliv. 2. 

Juss4, jes’-se. [Wealthy.] [Chron. ii. 13.] 
The son of Obed, and father of David. 
Hence, he is called the root of David, 
and the ancestor of the Messiah. [Isa. xi. ~ 
1, ro.] Christ describes himself as ‘‘the root 
and the offspring of David” [Rev. v. 5, xxii. 
16]; in reference to his twofold nature; in 
one of which he was the Creator and 
source of all beings [John 1x. 3], and in 
the other, he was born of awoman, of a 
one of the family of David. [Matt. 
4, 5-16; 

Jesus, je’-eus. [Saviour.] [Matt. i. a1.] 
This term, in the original, imports the 
office of a saviour, or one sent to save. 
It occurs only in the New Testament; and 
though it is not exclusively applied to 
Christ, it should be; for in Acts vii. 45 
Col. iv. rz, and Heb. iv. 8, Joshua, and not 
Jesus, is the proper rendering. 

In the evangelical history, our Saviour 
is designated by thename of Christ alone, 
in nearly three hundred passages; by the 
name of Jesus Christ, or Christ Jesus, not 
less than one hundred times; and by the 
" ne of the Lord Jesus Christ not less than 

y. 

__ JEsmRo, jeth'-ro, [His Excellence.] | Exod 
iii. 1.]_ A priest or prince of Midian, and 
father-in-law of Moses. He is called Ra- 
guel. [Num. x. 29], and Reuel. [EHxod. ii. 
18 ] and was probably «nown by either naine, 
It is highly probable, too, that he was a 
descendant of Abraham [Gen. xxv. 2]; 
but what was the nature of his office as 
priest (or prince, as some say it should be 
rendered), we know not. 

Juwets. (Gen, xxiy. 53.] This term ig 
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applied to ornaments made of the pre- 


cious metals, and used to adorn the per-| and fifty priests of Baal supported by 


son. We find them among the presents 
which the servants of Abraham made to 
Rebekah and he~ family when they sought 
her in marriage for Isaac. [Isa, Ixi. 10. ] 
It is probable that much skill was attained, 
at avery early period, in the manufacture of 
various metal ornaments; such as chains, 


bracelets, ear-rings, &c. [Num. xxxi. 50; | 


Ezek. xvi. 12; Hos. ii. 13.] 

The word is figuratively used to denote 
any thing peculiarly precious ; as, the chosen 

eople of God [Mal, iii. 17], or wisdom, 
[Pror. 5.0 da | 

JEWRY, jew’-ry. 

Luke xx. ili. i 

Dan. v. 13.] 

Jews, jews. [Inhabitants of Judea.] [2 
Kings xvi. 6.] The word first occurs in 
this passage, and denotes the Judeans, or 
men of Judah, in contradistinction from the 
seceding ten tribes, who retained the name 
of Israel. The name Israelites was applied 
to the twelve tribes, or the descendants of 
Jacob (Israel), as a body; but after the 
separation of the tribes, the above distinc- 
tion obtained until the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, which terminated ‘the existence of 
the kingdom cf Judza; and thenceforward, 
nutil the present day, the descendants of 
Jacob are called Jews, and constitute one of 
- the two classes into which the whole human 
family is frequently divided, viz., Jews and 
Gentiles. [Rom. ii. 9, ro.] Since the over- 
throw of their government and the final 
destruction of their city, the Jews have been 
set up on high as a visible, incontrovertible 
and overwhelming evidence of the truth and 
faithfulness of Jehovah. So long as. they 
were the objectsof His regard, no weapon 
formed against them could prosper, but 
when they became the objects of His dis- 
pleasure, on account of their sins and 
rebellions, no plan or effort for their restora- 
tion succeeded, or will succeed, until the 
set time to favour them shallcome. Their 
return to the rest and privileges of God’s 

cople will be as “‘life from the dead,” 

Rom, xi. 15, 25-28.] 

JEZEBEL, jez'-e-bel, [Without Cohabitation. ] 
(x Kings xvi. 31], the wife of Ahab, king of 
Israel, was the daughter of a Zidonian 
king, and, of course, educated in the idola- 
trous practices of her native country. It is 
charged upon Ahab as asin of the deepest 
dye that he should connect himself with 
sucha woman. Sheintroduced the worship 
of Baal and other idols, maintaining four 
hundred idolatrous priests at her own ex- 
pense, while Ahab maintained four hundred 
and fifty more. [1 Kings xviii. 19.] 

This wicked woman once resolved on the 
extermination of all the prophets of God; 
had it not been for Obadiah, a pious man, and 
principal officer of Ahab’s, she might have 
eugceeded. [x Kings xviii. 3, 4, 13.] Soon 


[The Country of Judza.] 
The same with Judexa. 
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Jezreel. 
after this Elijah caused the four hundred 


Ahab to be put to death. For thi+ pro- 
ceeding, Jezebel threatened to take the life 
of Elijah ; but her purpose was frustrated, 
Soon afterwards, she planned and per- 
petrated the murder of Naboth; anc od 
using the king’s name und authority wt 
the leading men of Jezreel, secured 
their co-operation in this flagrant crime. 
[x Kings xxi.1-13.] Her doom was pre- 
dicted by Elijah, and was fulélled to the 
very letter. (See x Kings xxi. 23.) [Comp. 
2 Kings ix. 36, 37.] 

In Rey. ii. 20, there is an allusion to this 
history ; but whether the word Jezebel is 
there used as the name of a person then 
living, and resembling in character Jeze- 
bel of old, or whether it is only used pro- 
verbially, as it is in modern times, to de- 
note a cunning, wicked, decsitful, aban- 
doned woman, is not certain. 

JEZREEL, jez'-re-el. [Thats which (tod 

planted.] [Josh. xix. 18] A royal city 
within the bounds of Manasseh, in the 
Jezreel, where the tidings of 
Saul’s death, in the battle at Gilboa, were 
first announced [2 Sam. iv. 14], and where 
too, his son, Ishbosheth, reigned after his 
father’s death. [2Sam.ii.g.] It is worthy 
of remark that the fountain in Jezreel 
where the Israelites encamped before the 
battle of Gilboa [z Sam. xxix. 1] was the 
very spot where the Crusaders encamped in 
1183, when on the eve of a battle with 
Saladin. Ahab and Joram resided at Jez- 
reel. [1 Kings xviii. 45; 2 Kings ix.15]; 
and Jezebel and Joram were slain there 
by Jehu. [2 Kings ix. 24-33.] There was 
also a city in Judah of this name. [Josh. 
KV. 56. 
JEZREEL, Valley of. [Josh. xvii. 16.] Anex- 
tensive valley [x Sam. xxxi. 7], called by 
the Greeks Esdraelon, stretching south and 
south-west from Mount Tabor and Naza- 
reth, and remarkable for its beauty and 
fertility. It was the scene of many battles ; 
among them, one between Deborah and 
Barak and Sisera, the commander of the 
Syrians [Judg. iv. 14]; one between Ahab 
and the Syrians [comp. 1 Sam. xxix.1; 1 
Kings xx. 26{; another between Saul and 
the Philistines; [1 Sam. xxix. 1], and 
another between Gideon and the Midian- 
ites. [Judg. vi. 33.] 

The plain is computed by modern trayel-« 
lers to be at least fifteen miles square, 
and contains five miserable villages, 
with a very scanty population. It ap- 
pears to have been the chosen place for 
battles and military operations in every 
age, from the time of Barak to that of 
Bonaparte; Jews, Gentiles, Egyptians, &n« 
Christian crusaders, and anti- 
Christian Frenchmen, Persians, Druses, 
Turks, and Arabs. Warriors out of every 
nation whieh is under heayen have pitched 
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their tents upon the plains of Esdraelon, and 
have beheld the various banners of their na- 
tion wet withthe dews of Tabor and Hermon. 

The soil is extremely rich; and in every 
direction are the most picturesque views. 
The hills of Nazareth to the north; those 
of Samaria to the south; to the east the 
mountains of Tabor and Hermon; and Car- 
mel to the south-west. ‘‘ About four o’clock 
in the afternoon,” says a traveller, ‘‘ we 
arrived at the village of Gennyn, which 
is situated at the entrance of one of the 
numerous Vales which lead out of the plain 
of Esdraelon to the mountainous regions of 
Ephraim. 

“Prom the window of the khan where 
we are lodging, we have a clear view of the 
tract over which the prophet Elijah must 
have passed, when he girded up his loins 
and ran before Ahab to the entrance of 
Jezreel. But, inthe present day, no chariots 
of.Ahab or of Siseraare tobeseen; noteven 
a single wheel-carriage of any description 
whatever.” : 

The plain opens about three miles from 
Nazareth, on the way to Jerusalem. So 
rich and fertile is the soil that it is asserted 
that the plain, though less than fifteen miles 
square, would easily support thirty or forty 
villages of 2,000 or 3,000 souls each. 

Joax, jo’-ab. [Whose Father is Jehovah] 
[2 Sam. ii, 18], was the nephew of David, 
and the commander-in-chief of his army. 
tz Chron. it. 16, xi. 6.{ He was evi- 
mently a valiant man, but ambitious and 
revengeful. To avenge the death of his 
brother Asahel, whom Abner had killed 
in self-defence [2 Sam. ii. 23], he trea- 
ehercusly assassinated this distinguished 
gereral, {2 Sam. iii. 27.) He brought 
about a reconciliation between Absalom 
and his father, alter the murder of 
Amnon; but when Absalom rebelled, Joab 
adhered to his master; and under his 
generalship, the troops of king David, 
though much inferior in number, obtained 
a complete victory over the army which 
had been collected by this abandoned and 
infatuated young man; and, contrary to 
the express orders of David, he put him to 
death with his own hand, as he hung sus- 
pended from the oak tree. [2 Sam. xviii. 
14.) After this event David promoted 
Amasa to be his general-in-chief, by which 
Joab was deeply offended, and secretly 
resolved on the death of his rival; and took 
the first opportunity of assassinating him 
as he had done Abner. [2 Sam. xx. ro, 
David, after this, seems to have taken him 
again into favour. [2 Sam. xxiv. 2.] 
When David the king had become old, 
however, Joab combined with Abiathar the 
priest, and others, to set Adonijah on the 
throne, in defiance of the will of David, 
who had, by divine direction, resolved to 
raake Soiomon king. [1 Kings ii, 28, 
The plot was seasonably defeated, and 
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Solomon was proclaimed king the same 
day. But Joab now seemed to David so 
evidently an object of the divine displeasure, 
that he solemnly charged Solomon to 
punish him for all his enormous crimes, 
and especially for the murder of two va- 
liant men, better than himself, Abrer and 
Amasa. Joab, conscious that his life was 
forfeited, sought an asylum at the horus 
of the altar, which position he absolut Vy 
refused to relinquish; and Benaiah, now 
advanced to be the captain of the host, 
slew him by the altar, agrecably to tha 
command of the young king. He was 
buried on hig own estate, in the wilder- 
ness. [1 Kingsii. 5-34. 

Joanna, jo-an'-nah [Grace or Gilt of 
Jehovah] (Luke viii. 3], is mentioned as 
the wife of Chuza, Herod's steward, or 
head-servant. She seems to have been the 
subject of some miraculous cure by Christ, 
whom she followed, and to whom she 
rainistered. [Luke xxiv. 10. ] 

JoasH, jo'-ash. [One whom Jehoyab 
bestows.| [2 Kings xiii.1], or Jrzoasn, 
{2 Kings xu. 1], was the son and successor 
of Ahaziah, King of Judah. Jehosheba 
{or Jehosabeath, 2 Chron. xxii. 11], the wife 
dehoiada, the high priest, his aunt, pre- 
served him from the murderous designs of 
Athaliah, his grand-mother, when he was 
put a year old, and kept him in conceal- 
ment six years ina chamber belonging to 
the Temple. When he was seven years of 
age, Jehoiada entered into a solemn cove- 
nant with Azariah and others, to set up 
young Joash for their sovereign, and de- 
throne the queen. After preparing matters 
in the kingdom, and bringing the Levites, 
and such of the others as they could trust, to 
Jerusalem, they crowned Joash in the 
court of the Temple with great solemnity. 
{2 Kings xi.] Joash behaved himself 
well while Jehoiada the high priest lived 
and was his guide; but no. sooner was 
this good man removed than he began 
to listen to the counsels of his wicked 
courtiers. The worship of God fell into 
neglect, and idolatry prevailed. Zecha- 
riah the priest, son of Jehoiada, warned 
him of his sin and danger; but asa reward - 
of his fidelity, he was, by order of Joash, 
stoned to death, between the porch and 
the altar. When dying, be assured them 
that God would avenge his death. [2 
Chron. xxiy, 20-22.] To which event our 
Saviour is supposed by some to refer, 
Matt. xxiii. 35. MHazael invaded the king- 
dom; but Joash, with a large sum of 
money, including all the treasures and 
furniture of the Temple and palace, re- 
deemed his capitalfrom plunder. [2 King» 
xii. 18.] After suffering other injuries 
from the Syriams, and after being loaded 
with ignominy, he was murdered by his own 
servants, after areign of forty-one years, 
{2 Chron, xxiv, 24-27. ] : 
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JoasH. [2 Kings xii. 9.] Son and suc- 
cessor of Jehoahaz, king of Israel, and 
grandson of Jehu, was for two or three 
years associated with his father in the 
a ea a and he reigned alone, after 

is father’s death, fourteen years. 

He was a wicked prince, though he was 
ssccessful in three campaigns against the 
Syrians, and recovered the cities which 
they took from his father, according to the 

rediction of Elisha. [2 Kings xiii. 15-25.] 

@ was also signally successful in a war 
with Amaziah, king of Judah, soon after 
the termination of which he died. [2 
Kings xiv. 12-16.]} 

Jos, job, [Deserted; One Persecuted.] 
(Job. i. r.] A man of singular patience and 
more singular trials, who is supposed to 
have lived in Idumea at a very early period 
of the world. Some have supposed that he 
was the same with Jobab [1 Chron. i. 44], 
great-grandson of Esau ; but others place 
him before Abraham's time. 

Jos, Book of. Considerable difference of 
Opinion has prevailed as to the date and 
author of the book of Job. It is evidently 
of great antiquity (probably earlier than 
the time of Moses), and its genuineness 
appears from Ezek. xiv. 14, and Jas. v. 11. 
From the whole ¢urrent of tradition, and 
frnm the character, style, and contents 
cf the book itself, the prevailing opinion is 
that the book was written by Job himself, 
or by one of his contemporaries. 

JocHeEzeD, jock’-e-bed [Whose Glory is 
Jehovah} [Exod. vi. 20], the mother of 
Aaron, Moses, and Miriam, was the wife 
and aunt of Amram, and the daughter of 
Levi. [Num. xxvi. 59.] 

dort, Prophecy of, jo’-el [To whom 
Jehovah is God], is thetwenty-ninth book 
of the Old Testament, and the fifth of the 
prophetic books in chronological order. 
Itis supposed to have been uttered in the 
reign of Ahaz, and the author to have been 
contemporary with Isaiah, between B. o. 
810 and 7oo. It contains a remarkable 
prediction of the effusion of the Holy Spirit, 
which is supposed to have been fulfilled on 
the day of Pentecost. The burden of the 
prophecy of Joel is the dreadful temporal 
judgments which were to come upon the 
Jews, and which he figuratively describes 
as already present. In view of these, the 
people are exhorted to repent and humble 
themselves before God, that they may 
obtain forgiveness and find grace in the 
day of his merciful visitation. 

Jomy, jon, the Baptist [The Grace 
of God] [Matt. iii. 1], was the son of 
Zacharias, an aged priest, and Elizabeth, 
his wife [Luke i. 13], and was born about 
six months before Christ. His birth and 
work were predicted by the angel Gabriel 
{uke i. 5-15], and by Isaiah [Isa. xl. 3], 
and Malachi [Mal. iv. 5.] He grew up 
im solitude; and when about thirty years 
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of age, began to preach in the wildernces of 
Judea, andto call men to repentance and 
reformation. By divine direction, he bap« 
tised all who came unto him confessing 
their sins, with the baptism of repentanes 
(Luke iii. 3]; and many supposed hoe might 
be “the Christ.” [John i, 19-28. ] His manner 
of life was solitary, and even austere, 
John, moreover, announced to the Jews the 
near approach of the Messiah’s kingdom, 
called the kingdom of heaven. [Matt. iti, 
2.| Multitudes flocked to hear him, and te 
be baptised of him, from every part of the 
land; and among the rest came Jesus cf 
Nazareth, and applied for baptism. On 
this occasion the wild preacher of the 
wilderness seems to have recognized the 
divine commission of Christ, and to have 
felt his own inferiority. He hesitated as to tho 
administration of the rite, but, encouraged 
to proceed, was convinced by the sign which 
followed that he stood in the presence af 
the Messiah. John was» man of profound 
humility, and, although le foresaw that 
his fame would be eclipsed by tho coming 
of Christ, as the brightness of the morning 
star is dimmed by the rising of the sun, 
he rejoiced sincerely in the event, saying, 
“He must increase, but I must decrease.” 
The testimony of John to the divine nature 
and offices of the Redeemer is full and dis- 
tinct. [Johni. 29, iii. 28-32.] The message 
he sent by his disciples while he was in 
prison was for their sakes and not for his 
own. [Matt. xi. r-6.] The preaching of 
John seems to have been of a very awaken- 
ing and alarming kind,-and to have pro- 
duced a lively impression on the minds of 
his hearers; but, with most, it was but tem- 
porary—they rejoiced in his light for a, 
season. Among the hearers of John was 
Herod, the tetrarch of Galileo. This wicked 
prince not only heard him, but heard him 
with delight, and reformed his conduct in 
many points, in consequence of his solemn 
warnings [Mark vi. 20]; butthere was one 
sip. which ke would not relinquish. He 
had put away his own wife, and had mar- 
ried Herodias, the wife ofhis brother Philip, 
he being alive. On this account, John 
faithfully reproved the tetrarch, by which he 
was so much offended that he would have 
killed the preacher, had he not feared an 
insurrection of the people; “ for all men held 
John to be a prophet.” ([Matt. xiv. 3.] He 
went so far, however, as to shut him up in 
prison. The resentment of Herodias was 
still stronger and more implacable towards 
the man who had.dared to reprove her sin, 
She therefore watched for some opportuniry 
to wreak her vengeance on this excellent 
man. And it was not long before an occa- 
sion such as she desired offered itself; for 
on Herod’s birthday, when all the principal 
men of the country were feasting with him, 
the daughter of Herodias came in, and 
danced go gracefully before the companys 
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that Herod was charmed beyond measure, 
and declared with an oath that he would 
give her whatever she asked, even to the 
half of his kingdom. She immediately 
wert to her mother, to gut her advice what 
she should ask; who told her to request the 
head of John the Baptist, which she accord- 
ingly did; 7nd Herod, whose resentment 
against her seems to have subsided, was 
exceedingly sorry ; but out of regard to his 
oath, as be said, and respect for his com- 
pany, he sent to the prison and caused John 
tobe beheaded; and his head was brought 
in a dish and presented to the young dancer, 
who immediately gave it to hcr mother. 
Thus terminated the life of one concerning 
whom our Lord declared, that of those born 
of women a greater had not appeared. 
(Matt. xi. 11.]/ He also declared that he 
was the Elijah predicted in the Scriptures; 
that is, a prophet who greatly resembled 
Viijah, and who came in his power and 
spirit. John, indeed, in answer to the ques- 
tions proposed by the deputation from 
Jernsalem, asserted that he was not Elijah ; 
hut thiswas spoken in relation to the opinion 
entertained by the Scribes and Pharisees, 
that Elijah would come in person. 

Joun’s Bvietrsm [Acts xix. 3], Barris 
or Jonn [Matt. xxi. 25], is in this passage 
taken for his whole ministry, because this 
was a prominent branch of it. What the 
baptism of John was, is a subject of contro- 
versy. The words of our Saviour in Matt. 
“Xvili. r9, are allowed to be the founda. 
tion of baptism to be administered in the 
Christian Church; yet, various opinions 
have been entertained respecting the origin 
of therite. Whilst some maintain that it 
was never practised before the mission of 
John the Baptist, others affirm that we 
ought to look for its origin among the 
ancient ceremonies of the Jews. We may 
be allowed to remark that as the baptism 
of Christ differed from that of John, at 
Jeast in the form of expression, so both 
differed, perhaps still more, from the wash- 
ings which were called baptisms by the 
Jews. Some maintain, however, that a 
ceremony prevailed at the initiation of pro- 
selytes into the Jewish Church, which bore 
a striking resemblance to baptism, and 
which might induce our Saviour to adopt 
it. If baptism had been altogether unknown 
to the Jews, say they, would they not have 
contemplated John’s conduct with that 
astonishment which novelty always ex- 
cites? While they were so far from express- 
ing any surprise, that they spoke of bap- 
tism as a familiar rite, when they said to 
him, “‘ Why baptisest thou, then, ifthou art 
neither Christ nor Elias?” (John i. 25.] 


But it is not difficult to trace the source of | 


their ideas about baptism; for not only was 
Moses commanded to wash Aaron and his 
sons at their consecration, but no person 
Liza) a ceremonial impurity 


was admitted into the sanctuary till it waa 
removed by washing ; and so of furniture, 
&c. (Mark vii. 4.] The conduct of Christ, 
in the institution of the supper, algo cor- 
responds to His conduct on this occasion ; 
for, as the Jews concluded their passover 
by giving to every person a piece of bread 
and a cup of wine, so Christ, though He set 
aside, as the nature of His office required, 
not the rites enjoined by Mosesin that ordi- 
nance which He had been then commemo- 
rating, yet retained the bread and cup 
added by the Jews. 

Joun, the Evangelist, was the son of 
Zebedee and Salome, and was probably 
born at Bethsaida, and was a companion of 
Peter, Andrew, and Philip, who were all of 
Bethsaida. [Matt.iv. 18-21.] His parents 
were probably in comfortable circumstances. 

Mark i. 20; John xix. 27. ] 

He was a disciple of John the Baptist; 
and when Christ came, he readily followed 
Him. When they first met, he spent several 
hours with Him, and afterwards obeyed His 
call, [Aatt. iv. 21.] It is supposed that 
Jobn abode at Jerusalem, and took care of 
the mother of Jesus until her decease, as 
that was the last request of his Lord and 
Master. 

After the death of the apostle Paul, John 
preached in Asia Minor ; ana was banished 
to Patmos, an island in the Eywan Sea, 
where he wrote the Revelation. [Rev. i. 9.] 
He returned from his exile, laboured in the 
gospel at Ephesus, and died, itis said, at 
the age of ninety, in the reign of Trajan. 
Jerome tells us that when John was too 
infirm to converse correctly, he was con- 
tinually repeating the words, “‘ Little child- 
ren, love one another ;”? and whenasked why 
he always repeated this sentence only, he 
replied, ‘‘ Because it is the commandment 
ofthe Lord, and if this is done, it is enough.” 

Nothing is known with certainty regard- 
ing his death, and there prevailed a tradi- 
tion in the early Church, that he would 
remain on earth until the second coming of 
the Lord. This appears to have heen 
founded on our Saviour’s answer to Teter, 
John xxi. 21-23. 

Joun, Gospel of, is the fourth book of the 
New Testament. It is supposed by many 
to have been written about the year 69; 
but there are some powerful reasons to 
believe that it was written later. The par- 
ticular design of it. is expressed by the 
author to be, that those to whom it was 
written might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that believing, 
they might bave life through His name. 
{John xx. 31.] Hence the subjecty and 
discourses of the book are chiefly of a 
doctrinal character. 

Jonny, Epistles of, are three in number, 
and make the twenty-third, twenty-fourth, 
and twenty-fifth books of the New Testa, 
mont, Tho first has always been atiributed 
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to John, though his name is neither pre- 
fixed nor subscribed. Ithas been supposed 
to be introductory, or a kind of dedication 
of the gospel. 
a.p. 70, Some have assigned to all three 
of these epistles a dato as late as 4.p. 96 or 
97-_ It is addressed to Christians generally, 
and might more properly be called a dis- 
course or treatise, though some have 
thought it was designed particularly for 
the church at Ephesus. 

The second epistle is addressed to the 
elect (excellent, aminent, &c.) lady and her 
children. The elect lady is supposed to have 
been some honourable woman, distinguished 
for piety, and well known in the churches 
as @ (dlisciple of Christ. Some, however, 
have thought some particular church and 
its members might be denoted. Those who 
adopt the latter opinion apply the term to 
the church at Jerusalem, and the term 
“elect sister” [v.13] to the church at Ephe- 
sus. ‘These conjectures, however, have 
generally yielded to the more natural con- 
clusion that some eminently hospitable and 
pious woman and her sister, of like spirit, 
are denoted. The title of elder, which the 
author assumes, was probably one of 
honourable distinction in the primitive 
Church, and indicative of the apostle’s 
office, or of his great age; then not far 
from one hundred years, as it is supposed. 
The substance of this letter is an exhorta- 
tion to continual obedience, and an admo- 
nition against deceivers, especially against 
a new form of error, that Christ was a man 
im appearance only, and not in reality, and 
therefore His sufferings and death were not 


real. 

The third epistle, which is addressed to 
Gaius, or Caius, a private individual, and is 
commendatory of his piety, was written 
about the same time with the others. There 
are at least five porsons of this name men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, but nothing is now 
known of their respective residences, nor of 
the other persons to whom ellusion is made 
in the course of this short letter. 

John is also the author of the Book of 
Revelations; the style of the book strongly 
resembles that of Ezekiel the prophet. It 
commences with seven short epistles directed 
to the principal churches, and comprises, in 
vision, a wonderful series of events, ending 
in the consummation of all things. Several 
apocryphal books are ascribed to John, but 
they are plainly forgeries, 

Joun (surnamed, or called also, Marx) 
[Acts xii. 12], was a nephew or, some think, 
a@ cousin of Barnabas [Col. iv. 10], and is 
often mentioned as the companion of the 
apostles. [Acts xii. 25, xv. 39; 2 Tim. iv. 11; 
Philem. 24.] His mother was the Mary at 
whose house the apostles and first Chrishans 
usually met. [Acts xii. r2-16.] 

The sume name (Marcus) is applied, 
¥ Fes. ¥. x3, to an individual who is called 
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by that apostle his son (in the Lord). te is 
doubtful by which of these persons tae goss 
pel (by Mark) was written, if, indeed, it was 
written by either. Many modern critics of 
deserved celebrity consider all these pas« 
sages as relating to one and the same indis 
vidual, and that to be the evangelist Mark. 

JoKNEAM, jok’-ne-am [Possessed by the 
People] [Josh. xii. 22], was a city of Zebuy 
lon, (Josh. xxi. 34.] It was situated south 
of Ptolemais, near the bay, and is called, of 
Carmel, because it was at the foot of that 
mountain. 

JOKTHEEL, jok'-the-el. [Subdued by God.] 
{2 Kings xiv. 7.] The name given by Ama- 
ziah to Selah, or the modern Petra. It was 
the capital of Idnmea, and one of the most 
magnificent of the ancient cities. It was 
situated near the base of Mount Hor, about 
three days’ journey from Jericho, and the 
same distance from Mount Sinai; and must 
be regarded as the most singular spot in all 
Arabia, perhaps in the whole eastern world, 

JonapaB, jon'-a-dab [Whom Jehovah Im- 
pels] [Jer. xxxy. 8], son of Rechab, and 
friend of Jehu, having seen the evils arising 
from a luxurious and intemperate life, he 
solemuly charged the Rechabites to drink 
no wine or strong drink of any kind, and 
not to dwell in cities, but in tents in the 
open country. They kept the charge for 
centuries, and won the approbation of the 
lighest. 

JONAH, jo’-nah [A dove] [2 Kings xiv. 25], 
or Jonas [ Matt. xii. 39, 40], was the soncf 
Amittai, and was born at Gavh-hepher. The 
only history we have of himis given usin con- 
nection with hisprophecy. Itseems he was 
commissioned by God to goto the great city 
of Nineveh and reprove the people for their 
abominable iniquities. Instead of doing 
this, he fled,in the opposite direction, to 
Joppa, and thence-sailed for Tarshish, On the 
voyage the ship was overtaken by a storm, 
which threatened its destruction. The mari- 
ners lightened the ship by throwing over 
part of the cargo, and betook themselves to 
prayer. Jonahwas asleep; but the captain 
awoke him, and besought him to intercedé 
for their deliverance. Under the supersti- 
tious (though in this case correct) impres- 
sion that such calamities were to be re- 
garded as the visitation of God upon one 
or more particular individuals, and that the 
lot would determine who they were, they 
cast lots to see on whose account the pre- 
seat judgment was sent. The result of 
the lot showed that Jonah was the ill- 
fated man. They earnestly begged him 
to tell them all his history, and what he 
had done to bring this distress upon the 
ship. He gave them a history of him- 
self, and why he had taken the voyage. 
And upon their inquiring what they should 
do with him to rid the ship of his-presence, 
and so save themselves trom destruction on , 
his account, he proposed that they ruould 
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throw himoverboard. This they were very 
reinctant to do, and made all possible effort 
to bring the ship to land, but in vain. And 
80, after solemnly appealing to God for their 
jestification in the act, they cast the pro- 
phet overboard; and then thestorm ceased, 
and they were delivered from their danger. 

God had provided means, however, for 
the prophet’s preservation. He was swal- 
lowed by a fish, within whose body he re- 
mained for three days and three nights, 
when he was thrown forth upon the shore. 

The particular kind of fish employed 
fn this extraordinary work is not stated. 
The word translated ‘‘ whale,” Matt. xii. 40, 
means any large fish. - But if we may be 
allowed to suppose that the fish did not 
actually swallow Jonah (and the text does 
not oblige us to affirm that it did), but de- 
tained him in its mouth, then indeed it 
might have been a whale, for the mouth of 
the common whale, when open, presents a 
cavity of some six or eight feet wide, and 
ten or twelve feet high, and here, indeed, 
Jonah would have been less unpleasantly 
circumstanced than in the belly of any fish. 
The supposition that a boat is intended b 
the belly or bowels of the fish [Jonah i. 17 
is entirely gratuitous, and utterly incon- 
sistent with the account which Jonah gives 
us: “‘ The water compassed me about, even 
to the soul: the depth closed me round 
about, the weeds were wrapped about my 
head. I went down to the bottoms of the 
mountains; the earth with her bars was 
about me for ever: yet hast Thou brought 
up my life from corruption, O Lord my 
God.” [Jonah ii. 5, 6.] 

After the fish had thrown him out upon 
the shore, he was again directed to carry 
the message of the Lord to Nineveh; and he 
went and proclaimed the purpose of God to 
destroy that mighty city in forty days. His 
prediction was believed; and the whole 
people, of every class and age, clothed 
themselves in sackcloth, and devoted them- 
selves to acts of penitence. Man and beast, 
herd and flock, abstained from food and 
drink until God was pleased to suspend the 
threatened judgment. This was very irri- 
tating to Jonah, who was afraid he should 
be regarded and treated as a false prophet; 
nnd, indeed, this was the very reason of his 
pttempted flightto Tarshish. [Jonah iy. 2.] 
He was so much disappointed and vexed as 
to pray that God woud take away his life; 
but God reproved his inhumanity by a sig- 
nificant miracle, and showed him the en- 
reasonableness of his complaints, though 
with what effect we are not told. 

Jowau, Prophecy of, is the thirty-second 
book of the Old Testament, and the ninth 
in the chronological order of the prophecies. 
The time at which it was uttered is uncer- 
tain. His prophecy respecting Jeroboam 
[s Kings xiv. 25] is not extant, but is sup- 
posed to havo been uitcred in the reign of 
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Jehoahaz, the grandfather of Jeroboam, 
[Comp. 2 Kings xiii. 3-7 with 2 Kings xiv. 
26.] So that though he might be contem - 
porary with Hosea, Amos, and Isaiah, hé 
must have prophesied at an earlier period 
than that at which either of the prophecies 
now extant was uttered. We are safe per- 
haps in placing 1t between B.c. 856 and 784. 
It respects the destruction of tne city of 
Nineveh, the capital of the Assyrian empire, 
which God threatened, unless they would 
repent and turn to him; and itis at once a 
wonderful record of God’s long suffering 
and forbearance, and an abundant proof 
that he has no pleasure.in the dvath of the 
wicked. 

JonatHan, jon'-a-thas [Whom Jehovah 

gave] [x Sam. xiv. 1], was tle son of Saul, 
and distinguished for piety ana valour. He 
and his armour-bearer, being encouraged by 
an intimation from God, attacked a Philis- 
tine garrison, slew twenty men, and put the 
garrison to fligh+. Having ignorantly vio- 
lated a decree of his father (the king), that 
no man should stop, on pain of death, in 
the pursuit of the enemy, to taste of focd, 
his life was placed in great peril, but tha 
people interposed, and saved him from the 
penalty which his father was ready to in- 
flict. [z Sam. xiv. 37-45.] 
After David’s defeat of Goliath, Jonathan 
became acquainted with him, and their 
friendship for each other was so remarkable 
as to be minutely described by the sacred 
historian. [a Sam. xviii. 1-4, xix.2.] The 
opportunity to show their friendship for each 
other was greatly extended by the bitter 
and relentless hostility of Saul to David. 
{x Sam. xix, xx., &c.] Jonathan fell with 
his father and two brothers in the battle of 
Gilboa. The lamentation of David for his 
friend [2 Sam. i. 17-27] is justly regarded as 
inimitably pathetic and beautiful; and his 
treatment of Mephibosheth, Jonathan’s son, 
shows the sincerity and strength of his 
affection for the father. [2 Sam. ix.] 

Jopra, jop'-pah [Beauty], or JAFFA, or 
Yarra, as it is now called, is one of the 
oldest towns of Asia, situated on a sandy 
promontory, jutting out from the eastern 
coast of the Mediterranean, between Ceesarea 
and Gaza, and thirty or forty miles north- 
west of Jerusalem. Three of its sides are 
washed by the sea, It was, and still is, the 
principal seaport of the land of Judea, and, 
of course, of great commercial importance 
{2 Chron. ii. 16; Ezra iii. 7; Jonah i. 3]; 
but its harbour is bad, and ships generally 
anchor a mile from the town. Several in- 
teresting incidents in Peter’s life occurred 
here. [Acts ix. and x.] It was also a pro- 
minent place in the history of the crusaders, 
and in the Egyptian campaign of Bonaparte. 
The modern city is but a mean place, with 
a populous of about 4,000, 

ora, jo’-ram [One whom Jehovah ex- 
alts] [2 Kings viii, :6], or Jsnoram [2 Rings 
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jii. 1], successor to Ahaziah, king of Israel, 
was the second son of Ahab. Though he | 
put away the worship of Baal, he was still | 
a@ very wicked king. [2 Kingsiii.3.] After} 
tho death of Ahab, the king of Moab refused | 
to pay the annual tribute to the king of 
Israe!, which he had been accustomed to 
pay, and Joram determined for this cause to 
wage war with him. He secured the aid of 
Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, and they went 
up through Edom, whose king also joined 
the expedition. After seven days’ march, 
they found themselves likely to be cut off by 
a severe drought. In this extremity, Joram 
besought the help of Elisha the prophet, 
who had followed the army. Elisha at first 
referred him to the gods of Ahab, his father, 
and his mother Jezebel, for succour; but 
finally, for the sake of Jehoshaphat, he con- 
sented to interpose for their relief and re- 
ceived a command from God to make the 
valley full of ditches. This was done, and 
then, without wind or rain, at a particular 
hour of the next morning, water came, not 
from the springs, into which they dug, but 
from Edom, and supplied the army and the 
country with an abundance of water. 
[2 Kings iii. 20; comp. Exod. xvii. 5, 6.] 

The Moabites had in the meantime 
assembled their forces, and were ready for 
battle on the border of their land, when they 
saw the streams of water at a distance, ap- 
parently red as blood. This appearance 
might have been occasioned by the reflec- 
tion of the sun’s rays, or perhaps by the soil 
through which the water flowed. At any 
rate, the Moabites flattered themselves that 
the army of Israel and its allies had fallen 
gut by the way, and had fought a desperate 
battle among themselves. Encouraged by 
this conjecture, they hastened to fall on 
them ; but when they came to the camp of 
Israel, they were met by the full strength 
of the allied army, and were defeated with 
great slaughter. ‘The king of Moab tried 
to the utmost to rally his forces, but did not 
succeed; and his kingdom was completely 
desolated by the cnemy,. 

Joram was at last wounded at the siege 
of Ramoth-ilead, and was lying ill at 
Jezreel. Jehu being sent thither as an 
instrument of God’s vengeance upon the 
wicked house of Ahab, Joram went out to 
meet him, and was shot dead in his chariot, 
aud his body was thrown out into the field 
of Naboth the Jezreelite, according to the 
prediction. [1 Kings xxi. 18-29. ] 

Jorpan, River, jor’-dan [Descending or 
Flowing down—some critics, however, say 
that it signifies the Spring of Dan] [Josh 
i. 11], sometinaes called simply ‘ the River” 
[Gen. xxxi, 21], was the eastern boundary 
of Judwa. if rises at the foot of Mount 
Lebanon, in the little lake Phiala, and having 
run southerly under ground some miles to 
Ceesarea Philippi, it breaks out, and, receiy- 


ing two or three considerable streams, it | 
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passes on fifteen miles farther south, whore 
if expands into the marshy lake Merom, now 
Houle, a short distance scuth of which isa 
stone bridge, called the bridge of the sons ¢? 
Jacob, in allusion to Gen. xxxii 10. After 
running about twelve miles from lake Merom, 
the Jordan passes through the midst of the 
sea of Tiberias, in a current by itself, and 
thence onward to the Dead Sea, into which it 
empties. It probably continued its course ta 
the Red Sea, through the valleys of Mount 
Seir, until it was checked by the convulsions 
attending the overthrow of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, and the filling up of the valley with 
sand, &c. The whole course of the river is 
computed at one hundred and fifty or one 
hundred and sixty miles, but in « direct 
line does not exceed ninety or ons Landred 
miles. The ordinary breadth of the Jordan, 
opposite Jericho, and near where the Israel- 
ites are supposed to have crossed, is said by 
traveilers to be sixty feet, about six or seven 
feet deep, and witl a current so strong as to 
be resisted with greut difficulty. Theannual 
overflowing of the Jordan is occasioned by 
the melting of the snow on Lebanon and 
Hermon, in March and April, which was the 
time of the Jewish harvest. (Josh. iii. 15; 
1 Chron. xii. 15.] Where the Jordan leavesthe 
sea of Tiberias (near the ruins of Tarichea), 
it is one hundred and twenty feet across, but 
fordable by horses; and its course for several 
miles is through a deep, rich valley, shaded 
with thick groves, which, from its beauty and 
fertility, is called the ‘““pride of Jordan.” 
(Zech. xi.3.] ‘The Jordan is said to be the only 
river of Judea that continues to flow the year 
round. The space between the natural bank 
and the freshet mark is marshy, and abounds 
with tall grass, reeds, willows, and shrubs, 
affording hiding-places for wild beasts, 
whence they were driven by thorising of the 
waters (called the ‘‘swelling of Jordan’’) 
[Jer. xlix. 19, 1. 44], to seek food for their 
famishing bodies. Hence the allusion of 
Jeremiah above cited. There were several 
fording-places in the river, one of which 
(the fords of Jordan), was seized by Ehud 
to intercept the Moabites. [Judg. iii. 28. 

Jorpay, the Plain of [2 Chron. iy. 17], or 
the RrGion rounp about Jorpan [Matt. iii. 
5], or the Puatw Sourn or Cinnexora [Josh. 
xi. 2], or simply Tue Puarn [2 Kings xxy. 4], 
is, strictly speaking, s0 much of the country 
as borders on the Jordan, between Tiberias 
and the Dead Sea. The modern name of the 
lower portion of this valley is El] Ghor. The 
first of the above names was sometimes ap- 
plied to the whole extent of country watered 
by the Jordan, from the foot of Lebanon to 
the wilderness of Paran. F 

For the most part this place is a barren 
waste, hot and unwholesome, inhabited only 
by Bedoutrs, 224 hy them erly in the cold 
season. 

JoserH, jo’-oeph [He Shall Ada] (Cen. xxx. 
24], son of Iesch erd Pachel, was bom ta 
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Mesopotamia, a.m, 2256. He and his brother 
Benjamin were the children of Jacob’s old 
age, and his fondness for Joseph particularly 
seems to have been the source of much of his 
trouble. 

When Joseph was about seventeen years 
of age, he gave offence to his brethren, and 
was cruelly sold by them to a company of 
trading Ishmaelites, who carried him into 
Egypt, where he becume the property of Po- 
tiphar, captain of the royal guard. Perceiy- 
ing that the young man had extraordinary 
evisdom and purivy of character, and that his 
»resence brought with it a blessing upon the 
#hole household, Potiphar at once advanced 
Joseph to the highest trust. In this situa- 
tion, he was falsely charged by Potiphar’s 
wife with the grossest offence, and was for 
this cause cast into prison. Here again he 
won the ecnfidence of all around him by his 
upright and amiable conduct, and was en- 
trusted with the principal care of the other 
prisoners. 

Among those confined with Joseph were 
two persons who had held the offices of butler 
and baker in the king’s household, and who, 
for some offence against the king, were cast 
into prison. These two men had each a re- 
markable dream, which Joseph interpreted 
to mean that the butler should be restored to 
his place in the court, and the baker should be 
hanged. And the event was according to this 
interpretation. Two years after this, Pha- 
raoh had a significant dream, and after trying 
in vain to obtain an interpretation of it from 
the magicians and wise men of Egypt, the 
butler told him of Joseph, and related what 
had taken placein prison. Joseph was imme- 
diately sent for, and after hearing the dream, 
interpreted it to signify the Approach of a 
seven years’ famine immediately succeeding 
the same period of plenty, and, at the same 
time, he recommended to the king the ap- 
pointment of a suitable person to make pro- 
vision for the reason of want, by laying by 
one-fifth of the annual produce of the land 
during the season of plenty. The sugges- 
tion was adopted, and Joseph was forthwith 
appointed to this important and responsible 
post, and so became, at thirty years of age, 
second only to the king in dignity and au- 
thority. He also married the daughter of one 
of the priests or princes of Eeypt, and had 
two children, Manasseh and Ephraim. 

When the seven years of famine came, it 
spread distress through all the countries 
@round Egypt, in which no provision had 
been made; and among them was the land 
of Canaan, where Joseph’s father and bre- 
thren still lived. It was soon known abroad 
that provisions were to be had in Evypt, and 
ten of Jacob’s sons went down thither to ob- 
tain a supply, leaving Benjamin at home, as 
his father feared some mischief might befall 
him if he should go with them. 

Tt was necessary for applicants to appear 
personally before the governor and prc cure 
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an order; and so the sons of Jacob went in 
before Joseph and made known their errand, 
Instead of receiving the expected order, ed 
were charged with being spies, and wit 
having come thither for an evil purpose, 
This they denied, declaring briefly the his- 
tory of the family, and the honesty of their 
purpose. After a series of expedients which 
were designed to awaken their consciences 
and lead them to repent of their sin, Joseph 
disclosed himself to his brethren, and imme- 
diately made the most liberal arrangements 
for the rempval of his aged father and the 
whole family to Egypt, and their comfortable 
settlement in a province by themselves. 

Joseph’s political forecast ard integrity 
were display sd when, in the sixth year of the 
famine, the Egyptians were obliged to sell 
their lands, and even themselves, to pay for 
the corn they bought. [Gen. xlvii. x-22.] 

At the death of Jacob, seventeen years 
after his removal to Egypt, Joseph was pre- 
sent and received the patriarch’s prophetic 
blessing. [Gen. xlix. 22-26.] His treatmentof 
his brethren after their father died illus- 
es kindness and generosity. [Gen, lL 
15-21. 

Fifty-four years passed away, and he al- 
ready saw his posterity to the third and 
fourth generation, when, at the age of one 
hundred and ten years. he died, leaving it in 
charge with his countrymen to take his bones 
with them, when they should leave Egypt. 

JosrrH. [Matt. i. 18.] The husband of 
Mary, the mother of Christ, was by occupa- 
tion a carpenter [Matt. xiii. 551, at which 
trade some have supposed our Lord Him- 
self laboured, until He entered on His publie 
moinistry. [Mark vi. 3.] 

JosEpH oF ArIMATHEA, [Matt. xxvii. 
57-59.] A wealthy citizen, probably residing 
in the vicinity of Jerusalem, and a man of 
eminent wisdom and piety. [Mark xv. 43; 
Luke xxiii. 51.] He was a disciple of Christ, 
though he did not appear openly as such. 
[John xix. 38.] 

Josxs, jo’-ses [Exalted, One whom Jehovah 
Helps] [Mark xv. 40], was the son of Alphaeus, 
or Cleopas, as he is called, John xix. 25, and 
brother of James the less. 

Josuva, josh’-u-a [Whose Help is Jehovah 
—the_name is by some said to signify Sa- 
viour] [Josh. i. st was the son of Nun, and 
is called the ‘“‘minister of Moses” [Exod. 
xxiv. 13], fromthe fact that he assisted him in 
the execution of his office. The original name 
was Oshea [Num. xiii. 8], and he is also 
called Hoshea. [Deut- xxii. 44.] Joshua isa 
contraction of Jehoshua [ Num. xiii. 16], and 
Jeshua or Jesus, is the Greek mode of writ- 
ing Joshua, as in Acts vii. 45, and Heb. 
iv. 8; in which passages the Hebrew word 
Joshua ought tohave beenretained. Joshua 
is introduced to us at the time the Israelites 
were about to contend with the Amalekites 


at Rephidim. He was appointed by Moses 
| to command the forces <f taal on that OOCR 
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sion. (Exod. xvii. 9.] He was then about 
forty-four years of age, though considered a 
young man. [ Exod. xxxiii.ir.] In prospect 
of the death of Moses, Joshua was set apart to 
succeed him, as the leader and deliverer of 
God’s chosen people. [Num. xxvii. 16-18; 
Deut. xxxi. 7-14, xxxiv. a]. And at the age 
of eighty-four (4.m. 2553), he passed over the 
Jordan at the head of the hosts of Israel, and 
entered the land of Promise. Then com- 
menced a series of wars with the Canaanites, 
in which Joshua and the people of Israel 
were cenerally successful. 
_ Joshua was employed about sixteen years 
in the conquest of Canaan, after which the 
men of war belonging to the tribes of Gad, 
Reuben, and the half-tribe of Manasseh, 
were permitted to return to their families, 
and to the inheritance which Moses had 
given them on the other side of Jordan, 
where the land of the Amorites had been, 
at their own request, assigned to them. 
[Josk. xxii.] Of those who came out of 
gypt in adult age, not one survived to 
enter Canaan but Joshua and Caleb, ac- 
cording to the word of the Lord. 

When the war was terminated, Joshua 
lived in retirement and peace, in a posses- 
sion which the children of Israel assigned 
him in Timnath-Serah, of Mount Ephraim. 
(Josh. xix. 50.] When he found that his end 
was approaching, he assembled the Israel- 
ites, rehearsed to them the history of the 


. providence of God towards them, and finally 


put it to them to choose that day whether or 
not they would serve the Lord, professing 
his full purpose to continue in the service of 
God as long as he lived. [Josh. xxiv. 15.] 
Joshua Gied at the age of one hundred and 
ten years. [Josh. xxiv. 29.] 

JosHva [Zech. vi. rx] was the high priest 


of the Jews when they returned from Baby- 


lon. He assisted Zerubbabel in rebuilding 
the Temple. [Ezrav.1, 2; Hag.i. t, ii. 4. 

Zechariah saw him represented as standing 
before the Lord in filthy garments, and 
Satan standing at his right hand to accuse 
and resist him, but an angel rebuked the 
devil, and arrayed Joshua in other raiment. 
[Zech. iii. 1-4.] Not long after Zechariah 
was directed to make a golden crown for 
him. [Zech. vi. 10-14. ] 

JosHva, Book of, is the sixth in the ar- 
rangement of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, It embraces the perind between B.c. 
£451 and 1425, and is a history of the Israel- 
ites under the government of Joshua, the 
successor of Moses. It is supposed to have 
been written by Joshua (except the last five 
verses), and it records the accomplishment 
of God’s promises to His people, and His 
judgments upon the idolatrous nations of 
Canaan. The conquest of the Promised 


_ Land is related, ch. i-xi. ; the division of it 


pmong the tribes, ch. xii.-xxii.; and the 
counsels and death of Joshua, ch, xxiii, 
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It has been remarked that the book of 
Joshua bears the same relation to the Penta- 
teuch, or five books of Moses, as the Acts of 
the Apostles bears to the four gospels. The 
Pentateuch contains a history of the acts of 
the great Jewish legislation under the im- 
mediate authority and direction of God, and 
the laws on which His ancient Church 
should be established; and the book a 
Joshua shows us the end of these laws, ana 
how the Church was established in Canaan, 
The analogy between this and the relation 
of Acts to the Gospels is sufficiently ob- 
vious. 

JOSIAH, jo-si'-ah [Whom Jehovah Sone} 
[2 Kings xxi. 24], the son and successor 0 
Amon, king of Judah, began to reign when 
he was but eight years of age, and was re- 
markable for his integrity and piety. He 
gradually abolished the idolatrous customs 
of his predecessors [2 Chron, xxxiy. 3], and, 
in the eighteenth year of hisreign, began a 
thorough repair of the Temple. In the pro- 
gress of this work, Hilkiah, the high priest, 
found a complete copy of the law of Moses. 
Josiah himself was but imperfectly ac- 
quainted with its contents until they were 
read to him by one of his officers ; and then 
he was overwhelmed with gricf to find how 
far they and their fathers had departed from 
the right way. He, however, humbled him- 
self before God, and received the most pre- 
cious promises of the Divine favour. [2 
Chron. xxxiv. 26-28.] He then assembled 
the people and published the law in their 
hearing, and they all united with the king 
in a solemn vow of obedience. . After this he 
utterly destroyed every vestige of idolatry, 
both images and temples, and then, by Di- 
vine command, caused the Feast of the 
Passover to be celebrated with unusual so- 
lemnity. [2 Chron. xxxv. 3-18. 

This pious king seems to have been acces- 
sory to his own. premature death; for the 
king of Egypt, whe was marching with a 
great army against the king of Assyria, 
assured him that he entertained no hostile 
design against him or his kingdom, and 
entreated him not to interfere with him in 
his contest with the king of Assyria, but 
Josiah, as a neutral, could not tolerate 
the passage of the armies, and he op- 
posed the progress of the Egyptians. A 
battle was fought at Megiddo, in which he 
was mortally wounded, and was carried out 
of the field in his carriage, and brought 
to Jerusalem, where he died, pnd was buried 
in one of the sepulchres of his fathers. 

Jor, jot [Matt. v. 18], or Yop (in Greek, 
Tota). This is the name of the lettertin the 
original language in which it is used, and 
this letter in that languageis tks least of 
all the letters of the alphabet, being shaped 
not unlike our comma (,), It was pro 
verbially used by the Hebrews to signify the 
least thing imaginable; and hence the text 
expresses the idea that nct the least require 
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ment of the commandments of God shall in 
anywise be dispensed with: they shall all 
stand to the very letter. 

Joraam, jo’-tham, [Jehovah is wpright. | 


{2 Kings xv. 32,] Tse son and succes-| 


gor of Uzziah, or Azariah, king of 
Judah. He actually reigned forty-one years, 
being associated with his father for twenty- 
five years before his death. His sole admi- 
nistration of the government was only for 
sixteen years. [Comp. 2 Kings xv. 30, 32, 
33.] His example was holy; his reign was 
peaceful and prosperous, and, of course, 
pepsi to the kingdom. [2 Chron, xxvii. 
2-6. 

Jornam. [Judg. ix. 5.] The youngest 
gon of Jerubbal, or Gideon, the only one 
who escaped from the massacre at Ophrah, 
and this he did by concealing himself. (See 
ABIMELECH.) 

Jourrxyines or Israrn. [Num. ix. 20.] 
The habitation of the Hebrews, in Egypt, 
was in Goshen, which is supposed to have 
extended from a point above Cairo tothe 
Mediterranean, including the land on both 
sides of the eastern branch, by which the 
Nile discharged its waters, and bounded on 
the east by the wilderness, and on the south 
by the mountains which separate the waters 
ef the Red Sea from those of the Nile. 
Their journeyings commenced on the fif- 
teenth day of the first month (about the 
middle of our April). Their first journey 
was from Rameses, ten miles north-west of 
Suez, to Succoth, which last (as the name 
signifies “‘booths”) was probably nothing 
morethana convenient encampment, Thedis- 
tance between these two places is estimated 
at thirty miles. Their course must have 
been a little north of east, to pass round 
the end of a mountain which stood in their 
way. From Succoth to Etham, in the edge 
of tha wilderness, was a long march, the 
stages being at least sixty miles apart, but 
they were flying from an enemy, and there 
was not one sick or feeble among them, and 
their God bore them as on eagles’ wings, 80 
that it is not impossible that they passed 
over this distance in twenty-four hours. 
The distance to the Arabian Gulf may, how- 
ever, have been twelve or fifteen miles less, 
anciently, than at present, as there are clear 
indications that the water has receded 
about that distance. Now they received an 
order from God to change their course, and, 
instead of going eastward in the wilderness, 
in a direct line, to turn southward, and pass 
along, the coast of tbe Red Sea, keeping it 
on their left, and the mountains already 
mentioned on their right. Pursuing this 
route for about thirty-two miles from Etham, 
which was formerly on the northern point 
of the Arabian Gulf, or twenty miles south 
of Suez, now occupying the land at the end 
of one arm of the Red Sea, they arrived at 
a place where there seems to haye been < 
g@ep or opening in the mountaina towards 
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Egypt, and a creck or estuary which ob- 
structed their further progress to the south. 
Here at Migdol, over against Baal Zephon, 
and near Pihahiroth, when enclosed on 
every side but one, they were overtaken by 
the chariots and horsemen of Pharaoh, and 
must have been utterly destroyed had not 
God miraculously interposed, and opened 
for them a passage through the sea; and 
still the Egyptian host would soon have 
overtaken them, but they were. overwhelmed 
by the sudden reflux of the waters to their 
former channel. Niebuhr and some other 
learned men have declared in favour of 
Suez as the place of-their passage; but to 
this there are two weighty objections. In 
the first place, there was nothing here to 
shut up or entangle them, 80 as to need a 
miraculous dividing of the waters: they 
might have marched around as easily as 
through this extreme end of the gulf; but, 
in the next place, the channel here is not 
wide enough to admit of the supposition 
that the whole Egyptian army, marching in 
file, could have been drowned by the return 
of the waters. Bryant, Bruce, and Burck- 
hardt have nearly agreed that the place 
called Clygma, twenty miles south of Suez, 
and by the Arabians, Ras Musa, the Cape of 
Moses, must have been the place where 
this great event occurred. 

Having crossed the gulf, they went for= 
ward into the wilderness, a journey of three 
days, and came to Marah, whose bitter 
waters were miraculously rendered sweet 
for their use. Marah corresponds with the 
well now called Hawara, whose waters are — 
bitter. The next journey was to Elim, 
‘“‘where were twelve wells of water, and 
threescore and ten palm trees.’ This 
place, as Niebuhr and Burckhardt agree, is 
now called Wady Gharendel, about ten miles 
from Hawara. There is at this place now a 
copious spring, and water may be obtained 
anywhere around by digging for it, so that 
we need not expect to find the precise num- 
ber of wells which existed in the time of 
Moses. Hitherto their march was parailel 
to the sea, and at no great distance from it, 
but now the coast changes from south-east 
to south, and the straight course to Sinai 
leaves it more to the right. From Hlim 
they journeyed through Dophkah and Alush 
to Rephidim, where water was first obtained 
by smiting a rock with the rod of Moses, 
and here the Israelites were first attacked 
by their implacable enemies, the Amalek- 
ites. [Exod. xvii. 3-8; 1 Sam. xv. 2.] Their 
next encampment was in the desert of Sinai, 
where they remained eleven months, having 
Spent between two and three months in 
coming from Egypt to this place. Here 
they received the laws and inst ‘uations of 
Jehovah, and here the Tabernacle waar 
erected and consecrated, and the whole 

eremonial service enacted. On the twen- 


|\ oth dav of the second month of the escond 
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ear, the pillar of cloud and fire arose from 

© Tabernacle, where if had rested for 
some time, and by its course led them into 
the wilderness of Paran, called “the great 
and terrible wilderness.” [Num.-x. 12.] 
When they came to Kibroth Hattaavah, they 
provoked God to destroy many of them for 
their inordinate lusting, and for their un- 
grateful rebellion. [Num. xi. 34.] This 
placeis also called Taberah, both names being 
derived from the fearful destruction of the 
people which occurred here. From this 
place, where they remained long, they 
marched northward through Hazeroth, Rith- 
ma, Rimmon-parez, Libnah, and Kadesh- 
Barnea, whence the spies were sent to ex- 
plore ths land. On the rebellion of the 
people, occasioned by the report of the 
Spies, they were ordered to get them into 
the wilderness of the Red Sea. [Num., xiv. 
25.] Now their march was retrograde, and 
they came into the same wilderness of Paran 
which they had passed some time before, 
but by a different ronte. How much time 
they spent in the wilderness before they 
reached Ezion-geber, @ port on the eastern 
arm of the Red Sea, is unknown; but fifteen 
Stations are distinctly named. Probably 
they were sometimes stationary for a long 
period; but in all their marchizgs and rest- 
ngs they were under the direction of the 
pillar of cloud and -fire which went before 
them. [Num.ix. 22.] For many days they 
encompassed Mount Seir, and then turned 
northward to the desert of Zin, and jour- 
ueyed to Mount Hor, where Aaron died and 
was buried. [Num. xx. 20-28.] Being dis- 
appointed in obtaining a passage through 
the country of Hdom, they returned to 
Hzion-geber, and passed round the southside 
of Mount Seir. At length they arrived at the 
brook Zared, or Benthammed, in the thirty- 
eighth year after the time of their leaving 
Kadesh-barnea, and the fortieth from their 
@Geparture from the land of Egypt. From 
Zared they made one march across the 
Arnon, now Mudjeb, to Dibon, the ruins of 
which place are still visible about four miles 
from the Arnon. Thence they proceeded 
by several stages to the mountains of 
Abarim, on the east of Jordan, which chain 
of mountains they crossed at Pisgah, from 
the summit of which Moses was indulged 
with a view of the Land of Canaan, which 
De was not permitted to enter; and here 
also terminated his useful and laborious life, 
Ivscending from these mountains, they 
same to Beth-jesimoth and Abel-shittim, 
where they encamped on the banks of the 
«ordan, which river they crossed as they had 
done the Red Sea, on dry ground. When 
the Israelites departed from Egypt, the 
pumber of males above twenty years of age 
‘was 603,550; when they arrived in sight of 
Oanaan, it was 601,730; 80 that the decrease 
of their number during the forty years’ 
wandering in the wildermess was 1,820; bur 
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it is remarkable that, while some of the 
tribes greatly increased in Poe 
others lost half their original number, 
which is not very easily accounted for by 
the facts recorded in the sacred history. As 
all who were above twenty years of age 
when they left Egypt perished in the wilder- 
ness, it is evident that when they entered 
Canaan there was not aman in all the host 
above threescore, except Caleb and Joshua, 
so that all the men were effective and fi§ 
for military service. In respect to the fact 
recorded Deut, viii..4, xxix. 5, concerning 
the clothes of the Hebrews during their 
journeyings, it may be proper to say that 
the history does not necessarily imply that 
the clothes which they had on at the outset 
were miraculously preserved, or that they 
grew with the growth of their children and 
youth, They had sheep, and goats, and 
cattle, on their march, and they understood 
the arts by which these animals were made 
subservient to their necessity and comfort. 
Thus they were enabled always to procure 
seasonably good and sufficient clothing, and 
were saved from all suffering and inconveni- 
ence on this score. (See HusrEews, Moszs, 
JOSHUA.) 

Joy [x Sam. xviii. 6] is an agreeable affec- 
tion of the soul, arising from the possession 
or prospect of good. [Hzra vi. 16; Esth. 
viii. 16.] Itis reckoned among the fruits of 
the Spirit [Gal. v. 22], and is chiefly used by 
the sacred writers, especially of the New 
Testament, to signify a religious emotion. 
That which springs from a sense of pardoned 
sin and a union of the soul to Christ is pure 
{Luke xv. zo], certain [John xvi. 22], un- 
ae {x Pet. i. 8], and eternal. [Isa. 
Txio 7. 

JUBILEE, ju’-bi-lee. A feast of the Jows, held 
every forty-nnth or fiftieth year, It was pro- 
claimed with the blast of rams’ horns. No 
servile work was done during its continu- 
ance; the land lay untilled, what grew of 
itself belonged to the poor; all debts between 
Hebrews were cancelled ; all Hebrew bond- 
servants regained their liberty, and all 
inheritances returned to their original pro- 
prietors. It was a season of rejoicing 
throughout the land, [Lev. xxv. 8-55.] 

JupAH, ju’-dah [Praised] [Gen. xxix. 35}, 
the fourth son of Jacob and Leah, was born 
in Mesopotamia about a.m. 2249. The tribe 
of which he was the head and representative 
was the most powerful of the twelve [Num. 
i, 27], and had the first lot in the division of 
the promised land. 

The prophetic blessing which his father 
pronounced on him [Gen. xlix. 8-12] is very 
remarkable. It describes the warlike charac- 
ter and gradually-increasing strength of the 
tribe [compare Num. ii. 3; Josh. xiv. 11, 
xXxv.1; Judg.i.1,2; 1 Chron. siv. 17; Ps. 
xviii. 40; Isa, xxix. 1, wnere Judah is called 
Ariel, “lion of God;” Bey. v. 5], the dura. 
tion of its power, namely, until the coming 
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ef Christ, when Judea became a province 
ef Rome [compare Luke ii. 1-7; John xviii. 
31; Acts v. 37], and the destruction of their 
city, 4.B. 70, when the Christian dispensa- 
tion had become established [compare Matt. 
xxiv. 14; Actsii.8; Rom. x. 18], in the glory 
and triumph of the Messiah. : 

JupauH, Tribe of, took the southern section 
of Canaan, extending across from the Jordan 
to the Mediterranean Sea, and northwardly 
to the territory of Benjamin and Dan, 
[Josh. xv. 1-63. ] i ) 

In the catalogue of the cities of this tribe, 
we have the ‘‘uttermost cities,’ or those 
nearest Edom, on the south; ‘‘ cities in the 
valley,” that is, on the lowlands, near the 
coast; ‘cities in the mountains,” that is, 
up in the interior; and “cities in the wilder- 
ness,” or along the shore of the Dead Sea. 
[Josh. xv. 21, 33, 48, 61.] 

Of the cities of Judah, several continued 
in the possession of the natives (as Ashdod, 
Gaza, Askelon, and Ekron), or, if conquered, 
were afterwards recovered, 

Jupan, or Jupma, Mountains of [Josh. 
xx. 7], included so much of the monntainozs 
chain as extended from the borders of Ben- 
jamin south to Edom, and east to the valley 
ofthe Jordan. This was formerly called “the 
mountain of the Amorifes.” [Deut.. i. 20.] 

JupaH, or Jupma, Wilderness of [Matt. 
iii. 1], was a wild, uneven region on both 
sides of the Jordan, extending on the west 
from Jericho to the Dead Sea. It is also 
called ‘‘ the country about Jordan.” [Luke 
iii. 3.) It is described by travellers as 
abounding with caverns and cells, or grot- 
toes of the most forbidding character. Hyen 
now they are the abode, to some extent, of 
hermits; and amidst the rocks and moun- 
tains neither shade, nor tree, nor herbage, 
nor evenmoss, is found. It was called ‘** the 
wilderness” pre-eminently, [Matt. iv. r.] 

Jupas Iscanior, ju’/-das [Praised] [Matt. 
x. 4], was one of the twelve chosen disciples 
of our Lord. Nothing is certainly known 
of his birthplace or parentage. Jt is sup- 
posed by some thatthe word Iscariot signifies 
“of Carioth,”’ a small town on the east of 
Jordan. He is called ‘‘the son of Simon,” 
‘ohn vi. 71, whence some have supposed 
he was the son of Simon the Canaanite, 
another of the twelve. The nature of the 
erime which he committed for a very paltry 
tonsideration, and the manner in which he 
earried ont his purpose, would place him 
ander ordinary circumstances among the 
most infamous of mankind, but considering 
the extraordinary nature of his offence, he 
stands alone in his enormous guilt. Wis 
remorse drove him not to penitence, but 
auicide. 

Jupas, of Galilee. [Acts v. 37.] An in- 
mirgent against the Roman government, 
who excited the Jews to resist the enrolment 
aod taxation of their people, as a province 
of Rome. 
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Jupz, jude [Praised] [Judei.1], was one 
of the apostles, and the brot=er of James 
the Less. He is called Judas, Matt. xii. 555 
John xiv. 22; Acts i. 13, and elsewhere 
Lebbeeus [Matt. x. 30], and Thaddeus. 
(Mark iii. 18. ] : 

Jupz, Epistle of, occupies the last place 
but one in the arrangement of the books of 
the New Testament. It was written, as 
many have supposed, about a.D. 65, but it 
is by no means certain. It seems to have 
been intended to guard believers against 
prevalent errors, and tourge them to con- 
stancy in the faith. ; 

Jupers. [Acts xiii, 20.] This was the 
title of a class of magistrates among the Is: 
raelites. They were appointed originally by 
Moses, at the suggestion cf his father-in-law, 
to relieve him of a part of the duties of the 
chief magistracy. The judges spoken of in 
the above-cited passage, and whose history 
is given in the book of Judges, were a class 
of mea raised up in extraordinary emerger 
cies, and invested with extraordinary powers. 
We are told that they were given to the Is- 
raelites for about the space of four hundred 
and fifty years, until Samuel the prophet. A 
chronological difficulty has occurred to s9me 
in the reading of this passage in Acts; but 
itis sufficient for us that, if there is a diffi- 
culty, Paul’s statement is in accordance with 
the received chronological tables of his day, 
ag Josephus conclusively shows. 

List of Judges, and probable term of service. 


Years. 

Othniel, about B.c. 1400. A ° : 40 
UnderHiclon 9...» ssh o/c nS 
Edud, &e. ‘ F : : 5 . 80 
Under the Philistines . ° +) tks 
Sham oars. 9) s)he pee aE 
Under Jabin . * . ° 3 20 
Deborah and Barak . . ° ° 4° 
Under Midian . ° . ° ° op 
Gideon . . ° ° ° e . 4° 
Abimelech . ° . 5 ° 5 3 
Tola . : . . . . . A 23 
Jarl. $ - 5 5 ; . : 18 
Under the Ammonites . . 5 18 
Jephihaly, ee Seen 5 7% 6 
Ibzan e ° ° e . . ° 7 
Elon. 5 ° . . . . ° 10 
Abdou. : ci - 5 * . 8 
Under the Philistines . e . 4c 
Samson 5 S 5 . ° . 20 
Eli és F . . . . 490 
Under the Philistines . * 5 20 
Samuel, about i ‘ . . . 1a 


Sanl, the first king, B.c., rogr. 

Jupezs, Book of. The seventh in the ar- 
rangement of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the seventh also in chronological 
order, derives its title from the fact that is 
gives us the history of the Israelites under 
the administration of fifteen judges: viz, 
from eighteen or twenty years after tha 
death of Joshua, or about B.c. 1564, to the 
time of Saul, or about B.0, rzx0; & perind of 
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more than four hundred and fifty years. 
[Acts xiii. = 

JuveENENT, JuDeueENTS. [Exod.vi. 6, xii. 12. ] 
These are words of frequent occurrence in 
the sacred Scriptures, and the sense of them 
is generally determined by the connection, 
When God’s judgments are spoken of, the 
term muy denote either the secret decisions 
of the divine will [Ps. x. 5, xxxvi. 6], or the 
declarations of God’s will revealed in the 
Scriptures [Mxod. xxi.1; Deut. vii. 12; Neh. 
ix. 13], or the inflictions of punishment on the 
wicked. [Proy. xix. 29.] The word judg- 
ment is also to be taken for wisdom and pru- 
dence [Jer. x. 21; Isa, xxx. 18; Ps. lxxii.1.] 
Also for equity [Luke xi. 4713 also for pun- 
ishment infiicted for sin |Proy. xix. 29; 
Ezek. xxx.14; Isa. lili. 8; Ezek. xxy. r1.] 

JupGment, Day of. [Matt x. 15.] That 
important day which is to terminate the pre- 
sent dispensation of grace; when time shall 
be no more, and the eternal state of all men 
be unchangeably fixed. That such an event 
is necessary to vindicate the justice of God 
{Luke xvi. 25], and that such a day is ap- 
pointed, is abundantly evident. [Hecles. xi. 
9; Matt. xii. 36; Acts xvii. 31; 2 Thess. i. 
7-10; Heb. ix. 27; 2 Pot. ii. 9, iii. 7; x John 
iv. 17.] That Jesus Christ will oficiaie as 
Judge is also evident. [Matt. xxv. 31, 33; 
XxXvi. 64; John y. 22; Acts xvii. 31; Rom. 
ti. 16; 2 Cor. v. 10.] That the judgment will 
bo universal appearsfrom Eccles. xii.14; John 
v. 28, 29; Rom. xiv. zo, rr; 2 Cor. v. 10; Bev. 
Xx. 12, 13. That its decisions will be final 
and irreversible appears from the foregoing 
Scriptures, and also from Matt. xxy. 14-46; 
x Cor. xv. 52-57; 1 Thess, iv. 14-17; Heb. 
¥i. 2; 2 Pet. iii. 7. 

JupemeENnt Hatt. [John xviii. 28.] “A room 
or office in the palace of the Roman go- 
vernor, where causes were tried and justice 
administered. The Jews declined to enter 
it when they were prosecuting their mur- 
derous purpose against the Redeemer, lest 
they should be defiled by an approximation 
to the person of a heathen, 

JupGMENT-SEAT, The [Matt. xxvii. 19] was 
an elevated place in the hall of judgment, 
from which sentence was pronounced, 

Juurvs, ju’-lius. ([Soft-haired.}] [Acts 
xxvii. 1.] he captain of the Roman guard, 
to whom Festus, governor of Juda, com- 
mitted Paul, to beconveyedto Rome. Julius 
appears to have had great regard for Paul. 
He suffered him to land at Sidon, and to 
visit his friends there; and in a subsequeut 
part of the voyage he opposed the violence 
of the coldiers, directed against the prisoners 
generally, in order tosaye theapostle. [Acts 
uxvii. 43.] 

JuniwEr. [Job xxx 4.]_ A well-known 
tres of the cedar family. Probably by the 
word rendered juniper, in the passage from 
Job, is intended the broom tree, which is 
till common in the deserts of Arabia. That 
gach substances were sometimes used for 
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food is very evident. [2 Kings iv. 38, ag3 

Amos. vii, 14; Luke xy. 16.] : a ies 

Joprrer, ju'-pi-ter, [Helping Father.] 
[Acts xiv. 12] The chief of tue Leathen 
gods, having power over all the rest. Tho 
people of Lycaonia, when they saw tbe im- 
potent man at Lystra instantly healed, were 
disposed to regard the apostles as gods in tha 
likeness of men, and as there was a tradition 
among them that their province was once 
visited by Jupiter and Mercury, they were 
inclined to regard this as a repetition of the 
favour. So they called Barnabas Jup.wer, 
and Paul (who was the chief speaker) Mer- 
cury. To carry the superstition out, the 
priest who was accustomed to sacrifice ta 
Jupiter, brought tho usual sacrifices, decked 
out for the altar, and wceald have joined the 
people in the religious worship of the apos- 
tles, had they not been persuaded to desis’ 
by their solemn warnings. 

The image of Diana at Ephcsus was said 
by the town clerk to have fallen from Jupiter. 
Probably this expression refers to some pre- 
vailing superstitious notion that this image 
itself, or the worship paid to it, had somo 
peculiar sanctity or virtue imparted to it 


' directly from Jupiter. 


Just, or Rienteovs, signifies the rendering 
to every one his due. God is just and right- 
eous of His own nature; He continually and 
infallibly renders to Himself, and to every 
ono of His creatures, that which is just and 
equal, agrecable to their nature, or according 
to their deserts, Men are sometimes called 
just. Itis said of the husband of Mary, the 
mother of Christ, that he was a just man, 
and masters are called upon to give to their 
servants that which is justandequal. But 
man’s justice bears but a faint resemblance 
to that of God. 

Justicr. [Ps. lxxxix. 14.] One of those 
glorious and incomprehensible attributes of 
the Supreme Being, denoting the infinite 
righteousness of His nature, of His law, of 
His government, and of all His dealings and 
proceedings with His creatures. 

Jusrivy, Justivication., [Job ix. 20; Rom, 
iy. 25.] These terms involve one of the 
fundamental principles of the Christian 
faith. They stand opposite to condemn and 
condemnation. In their evangelical use, 
they denote that act of God’s sovereign 
grace, by which He accepts and receives 
those who believe in Christ as just and 
righteous, condemned by a transgresser, and 
they are justified by faith in the work 
wrought for them by Christ. This is called 
justification. And because, to be so justified, 
it is necessary to believe in the Lord Jesua 
Christ, it is called justification by faith. 

The expression, “‘ Wisdom is justified of 
her children” [Matt, xi. 19], is supposed to 
mean, either that the fruits or offspring of 
wisdom justify all her claims, or that tke 
children of God are taught and inclined Ly. 
divine graco to justify all his ways, 
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Eap, or Can, [2 Kings vi. 25.] A measure 
ef about ninety-six solid inches ; about three 
pints and a half English wine measure. 

Kapzzst, kud’-zeel [Which God gathers] 
(Josh. xv. 2r], or JexapzzEn [Neh. xi. 25], 
was a city in the Northern section of the 
inheritance of Judah, just west of the south- 
ern extremity of the Dead Sea. It was the 
birthplace of Benaiah, the general of Solo- 
mon’sarmy. [2 Sam. xxiii. 20. | wd 

Kanzsu, ka'-desh [Sacred] [Num. xiii. 26], 

robably the same with Kadesh-barnea 

Num. xxxiy. 4], originally called Hn-mish- 
pat [Gen. xiv. 7], was a city in the desert of 
Paran, near the southern bounds of the 
tribes of Judah, and between twenty and 
thirty miles south of Hebron. It was a royal 
city of the Canaanites; and the spies were 
sent there to explore the promised land. 

Kaprsu. [Num. xx.1.] <A place east of 
the above, in the desert of Zin, from whence 
messengers were sent to ask of the Edom- 
ites permission to pass through their terri- 
tory, and from whence, too, the Israelites 
went up on Mount Hor to bury Aaron. 

Kapmontrss, kad'-mo-nites. [Oriental.] A 
tribe of the Canaanites who dwelt to the 
north-east of Canaan, near Mount Hermon. 

Kawau, ka'-nah. [A reedy place.] [Josh. 
xvi. 8.] A river or brook which formed the 
boundary line between Ephraim and Manas- 
seh, and falls into the Mediterranean a few 
miles south of Caesarea. It is now called 
Nahr el Kasab. There was also a town of 
this name in the town of Asher. (See Cana.) 

Kepar, ke’-dar. [Black-skinned.|] [Gen. 
xxv. 13.] A son of Ishmacl, whose descend- 
aunts settled in the southern part of Arabia. 
Probably Kedar’s posterity were the most 
numerous and powerful of the family of Ish- 
mael; whence the whole of that country is 
sometimes called Kedar [Isa. xxi. 16, 17, lx. 
7; Jer. xlix. 28]; and the Ishmaelites gene- 
rally are called the “‘ men of Kedar.” 

Keprsn, ke'-desh [Sanctuary] [Josh. xx. 
7), called Kadesa by Jewish historians, was 
situated in Upper Galilee, in the tribe of 
Naphtali, twenty or thirty miles south-east of 
Tyre. It was the residence of Barak, and one 
of the cities of refuge, and is called Kedesh 
Naphtali [Jud. iv. 6], to distinguish it from 
another place of the same name in the tribe 
of Judah. [Josh. xy. 23.] 

Kenatu, ke’-nath, PPossession,} [Num. 
Xxxui. 42.| A city of Manassch, east of Jor- 
dan, the supposed ruins of which are called 
Kahuat. It is situated on a brook of the 
Same name, and there are indications of its 
having been once a splendid city. 

Kunires, ke’-nites. [Smiths; Workers in 
Iron.] [Gen. xv. 19.] One of the tribes or 
nations who had possession of Canaan in 
the time of Abraham. It appears that they 
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were driven from Canaan, and are after 
wards spoken of as dwelling in the higtlanda 
near the Ammonites and Moabites. [Num. 
xxiv. 21, 22.] In the time of Saul, they were 
found dwelling among or near the Amale- 
kites. Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, 
was of this nation [Judg. i. 16], and for hia 
sake, the Kenites were saved from the dea- 
truction which came upon the Amalekites. 

Kry. [Judg.iii.25.] The keys of ancient 
days were of very inconvenient size, and 
shapee not unlike a reaping-hook. As they 
were generally of wood, they would be some- 
what bulky, or their strength would be in- 
sufficient. In modern times, in transferring 
the government of a city, the keys of the 
gates are delivered as an emblem of aa- 
thority. [Reyv. iii. 7. 

Kip [Judg. xiv. 6], or the young of the 

oat, was among the luxuries of the ancients 

Gen. xxvii. 90, xxxvili. 17; Judg. vi. 19; 

zi Sam. xvi. 20], and is now esteemed a great 
delicacy by eastern nations asfood. Kids 
were along the sacrificial offerings. [Num, 
Vil. 13-17. 

Kinron, kid'-ron or ki'-dron foes {x 
Kingsii. 37], or Cepronw. [Jobn xviii.1.] A 
brook running through the valley whichsepa- 
rates Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives, and 
forming the eastern boundary of the ancient 
and modern city. About nine months in the 
year the channel of the brook is dry. Itis 
on an average nine fees in width. When 
swollen by the rains, the current is deep and 
rapid. It empties into the Dead Sea. 

Kive [Gen. xli. 2] is used by the sacred 
writers as the plural of cow. The word is 
used figuratively by the prophet, concern- 
ing the Israelites, to describe the feebleness, 
idleness, and luxury which characterised 
them. They were like the fatlings of Ba- 
shan, feeding carelessly and securely in rich 
pastures, only to prepare them for thg 
slaughter. [Hzek. xxxix. 18.] 

Kina. [Gen. xiv. 18.] The title of a ruler, 

It is applied in Scripture to the chief of a 
tribe or to the ruler of asingle townor city ; 
and, of course, we need not be surprised at 
the number who were often defeated in a 
single campaign. [Josh. xii, 24; Judg.i. 
7; 1 Kings xx. 1-16.] This fact also ex- 
plains Gen. xxxvi. 31, and Deut. xxxiii. 5. 
The title is applied to Jehovah, and to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. [2 Pim. i. 17, vi. 15. 
The ceremony of coronation is describe 
2 Kings xi. 12. 
_ Kiyepom. [Luke xii. 32.] The precise 
import of this term can usually be deter- 
mined by its connection. In the New Tes- 
tament, it generally denotes either the 
spiritual reign of Christ over the hearts of 
individuals, or over His Church collectively. 
[John xviii. 36.] ; 

Kinepom or Gop [x Cor. xy. 50], Kima- 
pom oF Hxavren. [Matt. iii. 2.] These 
terms sometimes denote tho state of glory 
beyond the grave. [2 Pet. i. aa.J Mors 
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generally, they denote the gospel dispensa- 
tion under the government of the Messiah, 
in distinction from the typical kingdom of 
the Jews. [Matt. iii. 2, xxi. 43, xxv. 1; 
Luke X. 9, 1z.| And sometimes they signify 
the gospel exerting a reigning power over 
the hearts and minds of men. [Luke xvii. 
er; John iii. 3,5; Rom. xiv. 17.] 

Knyes, Books of. [1 Chron. ix. x.]_ The 
eleventh and twelfth books of the Bible are 
called the first and second books of Kings. 
Tn old versions, the books of Samuel 
and Kings are called the four books of 
Kings; and hence the titles of these 
books in our Bibles is, ‘‘the first book of 
Samuel, otherwise called the first book of 
Kings; and the first book of Kings, other- 
wise called the third book of Kings.”” The 
four books contain the history of the Jewish 
nation under the kings of Israel and Judah. 
The first two are called Samuel, because 
that prophet commenced them, and wrote 
the first twenty-four chapters. Nathan and 
Gad finished them. [2 Chron. xxix. 29.] 
These embrace a period of about one hun- 
dred and twenty years, viz., from the birth 
of Samuel to the close of the reign of David. 
The first book contains an account of Eli 
and his sons; of Samuel, as prophet and 
judge; and of Saul, the first king of Israel. 

e second book records the prosperity of 
David’s kingdom, his sin, and sufferings, 
and his restoration to the throne and to the 
fayour of God. The third and fourth books, 
supposed to have been compiled by Ezra 
from the public records, embrace a period 
of about four hundred and twenty-five 

ears, viz., from the commencement of 
ome reign to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Of these the former gives us an account of 
the building and dedication of the Temple, 
the reign of Solomon, the division of the 
nation, the fall of the glory of Israel, and 
the extraordinary ministry of the prophet 
Elijah. 

The latter continues the history of the 
kingdoms of Israel aud Judah, inter- 
mingled, till they were both destroyed, and 
the people carried into captivity. It in- 
forms us of the translation of Elijah, the 
ministry of Elisha, snd the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

The following catalogue of the successive 
kings may be regarded as approximating 
to a correct chronology : 


Of the whole nation. 
Began to reign. Reigned. 


Baul . ° » B.C, r0ogt . 40 years, 
David ° e e1 TO5T “se 4Ok 55 
Solomon . + « 010 « 40 45 
Rehoboum . . - of a ey 
Of Judah alone. 
Rehoboam " F O72 0 EG) iy 
DHA ys O54 2 Bs 
Asa. ‘ : - O51 6 4% 55 
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Kirjath. 
Began to reign, Reigned 
Jehoshaphat 4 4 gto , 25 aie: 
Jehoram , . . Lebar Seimere 
Ahaziah-~ , . . S8e sat ose 
Interval Tbe al Bete Gh ogy 
Joash . ° . F Oye 20 gs 
fmaaehy 9 @ |S RBS oe 20. ny 
Uzziah, or} 806 
pees ‘) gay SS emo 97: 
otham . ° 3 734 15 1Gra.s 
Ahaz A : : 738 » 16 - 
Hezekiah .. r 4 v2! «205 op 
Manasseh . : . 694 + 55 
Amon ’ . > 639 = 33) 55 
Josiag - : e O89. o, SE ay 
4, or 
Jehoahaz . «lw S60 { nie, 
Jehoiakim . : . 606 . 1: years. 
Jehoiachin , 504 a2 oF 
: 2 mthe. 
Zedekiah . . : 504 . II Yeawe 
Captivity . . : 583 
Of Terael alone, 
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Krr, kir. [A walled place.] [Isa. xxii. 
6; Amos ix. 7.] A country north of Media 
and Assyria, lying along the river Cyrus, 
now Kur, between the Black and Caspian 
seas. Anciently it was called Albania and 
Iberia, at present Georgia. Thither the 
Damascenes, conquered by Tiglath-pileser, 
were sent into exile. [2 Kings xvi. 9 ; Amog 


Ie so 

Krr, of Moab. [Isa. xv.1.] The bulwark 
or principal fortress of Moab, called Kirharee 
sheth [Isa. xvi. 7],.and Kirharesh [isa. xvi, 
11], and Kerheres. [Jer. xlviii. 31.] Kerek, 
or Korak (the modern name of the samg¢ 
place), is found south of the Dead Sea. 

Krrgatru, keer’-jath. [A city.] [Josh. 
Xvili. 28], called also Kirjath-jearim, Kir< 
jath-baal, and Baalah [Josh. xv. 9. 60; x 
Chron. xili. 6], was on or near the boun- 
dary live between Jedah ani Benjamin, 
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and is therefore mentioned in the abeve 
assages as a city of both tribes; though in 
udg. xviii. 12, and 2 Sam. vi. 2, it is called 
@ city of Judah, This was the native place 
of Urijah the prophet [Jer. xxvi. 20]; and 
it was here thatthe ark remained many 
years. [1 Sam, vii. 1, 2; 2 Sam. vi. 2. ] 

Krirsatnaim, keer’-jath-a'-im. [Adorable 
City.] [Josh. xiii. 19.] One of the oldest 
towns eastward of Jordan. It was once the 
possession of the Emims, and was then 
called, “‘Shaveh (or, the plain of) Kiria- 
thaim”’ [Gen. xiv. 5]; and is afterwards 
spoken of as a city of Moab. (Jer. xlviii. 
23.] There was a town of this name in 
Naphtali. [1 Chron. vi. 76. ] 

Kisnon, Fi/-shox. (Twisted, Tortuons ] 
(Judg. iv. 7, 13.] An ancient river [Judg. 
Vv. a rising at the foot of mount Tabor, 
and winding southerly of that mountain, 
through the plain of Jezreel, about thirty 
miles, to Ptolemais, where it falls into the 
Mediterranean. It is called ‘‘ the waters of 
Megiddo” [Judg. y. 19], because Megiddo 
was built upon its margin. It is famous 
tor the battle between Barak and Sisera, 
and for the destruction of Baal’s prophets. 
[x Kings xviii. 40.]_ It is called ‘‘the river 
before Jokeneam” [Josh. xix. 11], and 
formed the boundary between Zebulon and 
Issachar. 

Kuss. [Gen. xxvii. 26.] A kiss was 2 
mode ofsalutation signifying reverence [ F's. 
ii. 12; Prov. xxiv. 26], natural affection 
[Gen. xxxi. 55; Luke xv. 20], and religious 
veneration. [Rom, xvi. 16; 1 Thess. v. 26.] 
The eastern mode of honouring a writing 
from a sovereign is by kissing it, sud then 
putting itto the forehead. Kissing the idol 
was a part of heathen worship ie Kings 
xix. 18]; and when the objects of their 
idolatrous regard were out of reach, they 
were accustomed to kiss the hand in tuken 
ofadoration. [Job. xxxi. 27.] 

The expression in Ps. ii. 12, refers to a 
custom at the coronation of kings. After the 
crown had been imposed, and the king had 
taken his covenants, the nobles pledged 
their allegiance with the kiss of homage, or, 
asthe Jews call it, “the kiss of majesty.” 
{x Sam. x. 1.] 


Kirr, (Ley. xi. 14.] A rapacious bird, | 


of the hawk species, unclean by the cere: 
monial law. ‘The term rendered ‘‘ wild 
beasts of the islands,” in Isa. xiii. 22, 
Xxiiv. 14; and Jer. i. 39, is supposed by 
some tc denote this bird; but the prevalent 
opinion is that it refers to jackals. 

Kor. [Exod. xxv. 31.] <A tufted top or 
projection, used in architecture for orna- 
ment. 

Kowarn, ko'-hath. [Assembly.] The 
second son of Levi, and father of Amram, 
Izhar, Hebron, and Uzziel. From him, by 
Aaron, sprang the Hebrew priests. 

Konan, ko'-rah. [Boldness. ] [Num, xvi. 1}, 
Wen the great-grandson of Levi. Being 
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jealous of the authority of Moses and Aaron, 
he entered into a conspiracy with Dathan, 
Abiram, and On, to put them down; and 
associating with themselves two hundred 
and fifty princes, or leading men of tha 
Levites, they went to Moses, and made 
known their grievance. Moses reasoned 
with them upon the folly and presumption 
of their complaint. Dathan and Abiram 
made other charges, and refused to respect 
the authority of Moses. Moses proposed to 
test the reasonableness of their complaint 
by reference to God Himself; and, after 
separating all the rest of the people from 
them, he said that if Korah and his party 
should die a natural death, then he would 
agree that he was nota true messenger from 
God; but if they should be destroyed in an 
extraordinary manner, which he particu- 
larly described, then it should be admitted 
that they had provoked God. The dreadful 
event showed that Korah and his com- 
panions werein the wrong; for they, and 
all appertaining to them, were swallowed 
up alive, in a moment, by the earth, which 
opened to receive them, and at the same 
time a fire was sent and consumed the two 
ee and fifty princes. [Num. xvi, 
2-35. 
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Lazan, la!-ban. ite.] [Gen. xxviii. 
2.] The brother of Rebekah, and the father 
of Jacob’s wives, Rachel and Leah. His 
conduct towards his kinsman Jacob evinced 
an avaricious and overbearing disposition. 
He grossly deceived Jacob, and obtained 
from him, fraudulently, seven years’ service, 
in addition to seven which he had agreed 
to serve that be might obtain Laban’s 
daughter Rachel. In other ways he op- 
pressed and abused his nephew, notwith- 
standing his faithful and unremitting ser- 
vice, until he was compelled to flee. Laban 
pursued him, and their interview took 
place on what was afterwards known as 
Mount Gilead (or Galeed, the heap of wit- 
ness); a@ name derived from the circum- 
atance that a heap of stones was collected 
as a monument or witness of their treaty. 

LacutsH, la’-kish. [Obstinate, or hard to 
be taken.] [Josh. x.3.] A city of Judah, 
lying south of Jerusulem, and towards the 
border of Simeon. It was one of the 
Canaanitish cities which were subdued by 
Joshua; butit was afterwards rebuilt by 
Jeroboam [2 Chron. xi. 9], and sustained a 
severe and fruitless sieze by the Assyrians. 
[2 Kings xviii. 17, xix, 8; 2 Chron. xxxii.g; 
Jer. Xxxiv. 7. 

Laxz. [Luke v. 2 The principal lakes 
mentioned in the Bible are Tiberias or Gen- 
nesaret, the Salt or Dead Sea, and Merom, 
The place of final punishment is called ‘(he 
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[ake of fire” [Rev. xtx. 20], “the lake which 
burneth ” &c. [Rev. xxi. 8.] 

Lams. [Bxod. xii. 3.] The young of the 
sheep, though the original word means 
algo the kid or young of the goat; and by 
the Jewish law it is expressly provided that 
the sacrifice at the passover might be a 
lamb, either of the sheep or goat. [Exod. 
xii. 5.] Sundry peculiar enactments are 
contained in the same law, respecting the 
qualities of the animal. [Exod. xxii. 30, 
xxiii. 19; Lev. xxii. 27.] 

The prophet represents Christ “as a lamb 
led to the slaughter” [Isa. liii. 7]; and the 
same figure is employed by John when he 
announced the approach of Jesus to his 
companions. [John i. 29-36. ] 

Laagcn, la’-mek. [Powerful.] [Gen. v. 
25-31.] The son of Methuselah, and the 
father of Noah. He died about five years 
before the Flood. 

Lamecu. [Gen iv. 18.] A descendant of 
Cain, and notorious as the person who intro- 
duced into the world the sin of polygamy. 

LAMENTATIONS OF JEREMIAH, the Book of. 
The Hebrews were accustomed to compose 
lamentations, or mournful songs, on the 
occurrence of private and public calamities. 
Such was David's lament on the death 
cf Absolom and Jonathan. The prophet 
Jeremiah thus laments over the ruin of the 
Holy City and the Temple, the destruction 
of the state, and the calamitous condition 
and prospect of his countrymen. In the 
original language, the first four chapters of 
this book are written so that every verse or 
couplet begins with a letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, in regular order. The first and 
second chapters contain twenty-two verses 
each, according to the letters of the alpha- 
bet. In these, and in the fourth chapter, 
the City and Church of God are presented 
to us in personified form, and their calami- 
ties are described in the most pathetic and 
touching language. The third chapter has 
sixty-six yerses, and therefore every triplet 
begins with a Hebrew letter in order. In 
this chapter, a single Jew speaks in the 
manner of a chorus of his countrymen, as 
in ancient dramatic writings, and describes 
their state and prospects. The fifth chap- 
ter contains the united pleadings and sup- 
plications of the whole people. The peculiar 
mode of versification above mentioned was 
designed, as it is supposed, to assist the 
memory. 

It seems to be the prevailing opinion that 
this book refers to events passed, and has 
not a prophetic character. 

Lame. [1 Sam. iii. 3.] The lights of the 
eagt are of various kinds ; not only oil, but 
pitch, naphtha, and wax are used to main- 
tain the flame. Sometimes strips of cotton, 
foaked in these combustible substances, 
Rupply the place of lamps; and in the 
ladies particularly, it is customary to carry 
@ pot ofailin one hand, and a lamp full of 
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oily rags in theother. The form of Onenta) 
lamps waa fanciful and often elegant. 

The lamps of the Hebrews, it is probable, 
like those of Aleppo and Egypt at the pre 
sent day, were sutfered to burn all night; 
and this occasioned no great expense ina 
country s“ xvichinoil, Weare told that this 
was consiusred so indispensable to the 
comfort of a family that the poorest people 
would rather deny themselves food than 
neglecti. The ‘putting out of the light” 
denoted the ruin and extinction of the 
family, and the desertion of the house. This 
gives force to the words in Job xviii. 5, 6, 
xxi. 17, xxix. 3: “‘ The light of the wicked 
shall be put out; the light shall be dark in 
his tabernacle, and his candle shall be put 
out with him. How oftis the candle of the 
wicked put out.” [Jer. xxv. ro, rr; Prov. 
xx, 20.] Also in Prov. xiii.g: “The light 
of the righteous rejoiceth, but the lamp of 
the wicked shall be put out; ” and of the 
prudent wife, ‘‘ her candle goeth not out by 
night.” (Prov. xxxi. 18.] 

LanpMark. [Prov. xxii. 28.] It was the 
manifest intention of Jehovah, in bringing 
his people into Canaan, to make them a 
nation of agriculturists. For this purpose 
every citizen had allotted to him a piece of 
ground, which he was to cultivate and 
leave to his descendants. This he could not 
entirely alienate; for even if sold, it re- 
turned to him or his natural heirs at the 
next jubilee, (See JuBitEx.) He also had 
a right to reclaim or redeem land thus sold 
when he was in straitened circumstances, 
even before the jubilee. 

The importance of preserving acourately 
the boundaries of individual or family pos- 
sessions is very obvious; and hence the 
severe penalty threateved for their removal. 
(Deut. xix. 14, xxvii.17; Prov. xxiii. 11.] 

Subsequently to the ordinances given by 
Moses, the land- was divided by lot and 
measurement among the tribes, farnilies, 
and individuals of the nation, under Joshua. 
For this purpose, a cord or measuring line 
was used. [Ps. xxviii. 55.] This measuring 
line is often used in figurative language, 
when the providential assignment of man’s 
lot or condition is mentioned. [Ps. xvi. 6.] 

Lanevace. [Gen. xi.1.] It is generally 
supposed that Adam was endued with the 

ower of speech, and furnished with a 
laeaae at his creation, and thal it was 
sufficiently perfect and comprehensive for 
ali the purposes of his being. This was the 
language of the whole earth for neurly 2,000 

ears, or until about a century after the 

lood. It was then that the tower of Babel 
was erected ; and, for the purpose of con- 
founding that presumptuovs enterprise, God 
caused a confusion of languages, so that 
tha various companies or tribes should be 
incapable of understanding each other, aud, 
of course, incapable of prosecuting theit 
plans. This caused a division and ‘isper-. 
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sion of mankind over the face of the earth. 

Many learned men suppose thatthe Hebrew 
was the original language given by God to 
Adam, and that all the other languages are 
derived from that as the root. 

Lanterns. [John xviii. 3.] Probably 
pome kind of covered torch. 

Laoprena, Ja’-o-di-se’-ah. [Just People. ] 
{Rev. i. x1.] There were at least six cities 
of this name, but the Scriptures only men- 
tion one of them, a city of Phrygia upon 
the river Lycas, near Colosse, and about 
forty miles east of Ephesus. Eski-hissar is 
the name of the town upon or near the 
curious and magnificent ruins of this once 
proud and flourishing city. 

There was a church here, to which Paul 
sent affectionate messages, and wished the 
Colossians would let them see his letter, 
which was addressed to them, when they 
had done with it. [Col. iv. 13-16.] And it 
was this church that was so severely re- 
proved by Christ. [Rev. iii. 14-22.] Of its 
rejection and abandonment, according to the 
inspired declaration in these passages, tra- 
vellers furnish abundant evidence. 

“*It is even more solitary than Ephesus,” 
says one, ‘‘ sitting in widowed loneliness, its 
walls grass-grown, its temples desciate, its 
very name perished! Its crime was pride, 
its punishment desolation. The threatening 
is accomplished; it now stands rejected of 
God, and deserted of man; its glory a ruin, 
its name a reproach !”” 

Larwine. [Ley.xi.zr9.] A very beautiful 
but filthy bird, unclean by the Levitical law. 
The lapwing of the Bible is supposed, how- 
ever, to be the hoopoe of modern days. It 
is about the size of a pigeon. 

Laver, Laveuter. [Gen. xviii. 13; 
Ps. lix. 8, exxvi. 2.] These terms are em- 
ployed by the sacred writers to denote joy, 
insult, mockery, assurance, admiration, &e. 
The meaning can usually be determined by 
the connection. When they are used con- 
cerning God, as in Prov. i. 26, they signify 
that He despises or pays no regard to the 
person or subject. Men’s laughter imports 
(1) Their rejoicing in the blessings pro- 
mised to or possessed by them; (2) Their 
wicked mirth and unbelief of God’s assur- 
ances; (3) In mockery of one another; (4) 
Foolish merrymaking, as senseless as it is 
short lived. 

Lavur. [Exod. xxx. 18.] A circular ves- 
sel used in the tabernacle service, and 
formed of the polished brass which seryed 
for looking-glasses [Exod. xxxyiii. 8], and 
which was presented for the purpose by 
the devout women who attended at the docr 
cf the tabernacle. The layer stood between 
the altar and the tabernacle, a, little to the 
south ; and the priests washed their hands 
fa it before they officiated. 

Law. [Ps. xix. 7.] This word has yva- 
rious significations. The Psalmist used it 
generally to denote the whole will of God. 
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It is applied to the Mosaical institutions, im 
distinction from the gospel [Heb. x. 1-18], 
and sometimes to the ritual, strictly speak~ 
ing. [Eph. ii. 15.] It denotes the ten com 
mandments given to the Israelites. [Exod. 
ao, 

tthe term is also used to signify the five 
books of Moses. [Luke xxiv. 27, 44; Acts 
xiii..15.] This was what was read in the 
synagogues; and a copy of it was deposited 
in the side of the ark to preserve it from in- 
jury. [Deut. xxxi. 26.] : ; 

Lawciver. God isa law-giver; His soves 
reign will is the infallible rule of our 
conduct; He has prescribed Jaw to us in 
His word, [Isa. xxxiii. 22; James iv, 12.] 
He is the only Lord of our conscience, whose 
will binds it to obedience. Moses was & 
lawgiver ; by him God gave His system of 
laws to the Hebrews; the law is called His, 
and He is said to give its commandments. 
(Num. xxi.1; Deut. xxxiij.21.] David and 
his successors are called lawgivers. They 
had the power of enacting laws for civil 
government of the Hebrew nation. [Gen. 
xlix. 10; Ps. ix. 7.] 

Lawyers [Luke vii. 30], or Doctors o» 
tHe Law [Luke v. 17], were a class of men 
who devoted themselves to the study and@ 
interpretation of the Jewish law. They are 
supposed to have been charged with tran- 
scribing the law, and, in many instances with 
the decision of questions arising under 10; 
whence they are called “scribes.” [Ezra 
vii. 6, 1z.] Many of them were members of 
the Sanhedrim. Their influence was great, 
and they are often mentioned, under the 
name of scribes, in connection with the 
ehief priests and elders. : 

Lazarus, laz'-a-rus. [Helpless.] [John 
xi.1.] A citizen of Bethany, residing with 
his two sisters, in whose family Christ was a 
frequent guest. He was raised from the 
grave by the power of Christ, in sight of the 
city of Jerusalem, in the presence of the 
family and a number of Jews, after he had 
been dead four days. So incensed were the 
Jews at this indisputable exhibition of 
Christ’s power that they sought not only to 
kill him, but Lazarus himself, because, in 
consequence of the miracle, so many be- 
lieved. 

Lazarus. [Luke xvi.20.] Inthe parable 
by which our Saviour illustrates the retri- 
butions of eternity, one of the parties is 
named Lazarus, 

The probability is that the story is de- 
signed to illustrate a general truth by a 
natural arrangement and issue of cireum- 
Bianeee constantly occurring on all sides 
of us. 

It is worthy of observation in this parable 
(x) That no positive sin is charged upon the 
rich man, nor does it appear that he was 
guilty of any particular neglect of the poor 
man; forhe was not “a beggar” (as our 
translation has it), but simply in neod, and 
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he was laid at the rich man’s gate to excito 
the sympathy of those who should pass in 
and out. 

(2.) That while the rich man was buried, 
vrobably with much pomp, the poor man 
suffers that utmost disgrace (as the Jews 
esteemed it), of being without burial. 

(3.) To be with Abraham was, to the 
Jew, to ba blessed indeed [Matt. iii. 9]; and 
to be in “‘his bosom” imported the greatest 
intimacy. 

(4.) The word ‘‘hell,” in this instance, 
Gerotes a place where the wicked suffer in- 
tolerable anguish, without the least mitiga- 
tion, for ever and ever. 

(5.) The amazing contrast between the 
respective conditions of the rizhteous and 
the wicked in this world, and their respec- 
tive conditions in the world to come. A 
comparison of the various circumstances in 
the history of each, as they are set down in 
the parable puts this feature of the story 
in a most striking light. 

Leap. [Job. xix. 24.] A very heayy 
metal, known to the ancients from an early 
period. [Exod. xv. 10; Num. xxxi. 22; Zech. 
v. 6-8.] Great Britam possesses the most 
important lead mines in the world; the 
best known are in Flintshire, Derodyshire, 
Cornwall, Devonshire, Northumberland, and 
Durham. Lead was formerly used in the 
process of refining gold and silver, Hence 
the figurative allusions, Jer. vi. 29, 30; Ezek, 
xxii. 17-22. 

Tzar. [Isa. lxiv. 6.] The bright fresh 
colour of the leaf of a tree or plant shows 
that it is richly nourished by a good soil. 
Hence it is emblematical of prosperity. 

Ps, i. 3; Jer. xvii. 8; Ezek. xlvii.1z2.] A 
hiaea leaf, on the contrary, shows the lack 
of moisture and nourishment, and becomes 
a fit emblem of adversity and decay. [Job 
xiii, a5. ] 

Lean. [Gen. xxix. 16.] The wife of Jacob, 
and eldest daughter of Laban. Jacob de- 
sired to marry Rachel, Leah’s sister, and 
served her father seven years that he might 
obtain her as his wife. When the period 
wes accomplished, Leah was imposed upon 
him instead of Rachel, and he was com- 

elled to serve seven years longer for her. 

t should, however, in justice, be said, that 
the custom, if not the law, of the country 
was that the younger should not be mar- 
ried before the elder, and polygamy was 
recognized. 

Lease. [Ps.iv.2,] Lies or falsehoods, 

Leaven. [Exod. xii. 15.] Ferment mixed 
with dough to make it light; or a piece of 
dough or bread thus mixed and used to 
lighten a larger mass. It makes a thorough 
change in the whole, and hence the force of 
the parable Matt. xiii. 33, by which the 
silent influence of the gospel on the heart of 
man is beautifully illustrated. And so also 
it fguratively denotes the influence of false 
end corrupt doctrines [Matt. xvi. 6], as well 
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as the evil passions of the depraved and un. 
regenerate heart. [1 Cor. v. 7, 8.] The 
disuse of it on certain occasions was an ime 
portant part of the Jewish ritual. [Exod. 
xii, 15, 19. ] ; 

Dough kept until itis grown sour is used 
in eastern countries as a ferment for fresh 
dough, and it is said that in the wine coun. 
tries the lees of wine are used as wo use 
yeast. 

LEBawnon, leb’/-a-non, [The White.] [Isa. 
xXXxiii. g,] A celebrated range of monun- 
tains in Syria, north of Palestine, running 
north-east and south-west in two paratlel 
chains, in crescent form, and pursuing 
nearly the course of the shore of the Medi- 
terrancan. The south-eastern chain is called 
Anti-Libanus, “ oppor’te to Libanus,” or 
Lebanon proper. Between these ranges is 
“*Caele-Syria,” or “ the valley of Lebanon,” 
[Josh. xi, r7.] Some of its eastern and 
north-eastern branches were called Hermen 
[ Deut. iii. 9], Sion [Deut. iv. 48], and Amana. 
{Song of S.iv. 8.] Its summits, which some 
travellers have stated to be higher than the 
Alps or Pyrenees, and ravines are covered 
with snow during the year, and its rock isa 
white limestone, from which issue pure 
limpid streams. [Jer. xviii.14.] It is de- 
scribed by travellers as a multitude of moun- 
tains, separated by deep ravines, and cc- 
vered pretty thickly with pine and fruit 
trees, although not so densely as the forests 
of America. Its ascent is steep and rocky. 
lts cedars are now found principally at ths 
foot of one mountain, covering a space 
three-fourths of a mile in circumferenco, 
and amount to nearly four hundred ; some 
of them forty feet round and nearly one 
hundred in height. The balsamic odour 
of these cedars is alluded to, Hos. xiv. 6; 
Song of S. iv. 11; and so many of them wera 
used in buildinrg Solomon’s palace as to 
give it the name mentioned, 1 Kings vii. 2, 
and x.17. The same timber was used for 
shipbuilding. 

Lreex. [Num, xi. 5.] A bulbous vege- 
table like the onion, a particrlar species of 
which has been cultivated in Mgypt froma 
very early period. In the passage citod, it 
is supposed that lettuce, salads, or savoury 
herbs generally may be intended, as the 
original word inthe Old Testament is twelve 
times rendered “‘ grass,” and once “herb.” 

Les. [Isa. xxv. 6.] Tho dregs of wine 
settled to the bottom. Hence the expression 
‘*wine on the lees’? denotes old and pure 
It is used figuratively for indolence 


wine. ! 
andsin. [Zeph. i. 12.] 
Lecion. [Matt. xxvi. 53.] A band of 


soldiers in the Roman army, consisting of 
from 6,000 to 7,000 men: the original number 
was 6,200 foot and 730 horse. In this passage, 
and also in Mark v. 9, 15, it means a large 
but indefinite number, 

Lzntivzs. [2 Sam, xxiii. 11.] A species’ 
of pulse, not unlike the pea in its geveral 
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appearenco. Itisstilla common article of 
food in Egypt, being dressed like beans, or 
stewed with oil and garlic, and forming what 
is called “red pottage.” [Gen. xxv. 29, 30.] 
Probably they grew wild, and were found in 
fields of gram. [Comp. 2 Sam. xxili. 11 
with x Chron. xi. 13. ] 

Lzoparp. [Isa. xi. 6.] An animal of the 
cat tribe, which it is supposed abounded in 
the countries of the Bible, from the fact 
that it is so often mentioned by the sacred 
writers. The Hebrew name is ximrah, 
{Num. xxxii.3.] Beth-nimrah [Num. xxxii. 
36] means ‘‘the house of the leopards,” and 
in Song of 8. iv. 8, are mentioned the *“‘moun- 
tains of the leopards.” Allusions to the leo- 

pard’s character and habits are often made 
in the Bible, especially by the prophets; its 
manner of watching for its prey ier: Vy. 6; 
Hos. xiii. 7]; its fleetness [Hab. i. 8]; its 
fierceness and cruelty [Isa, xi. 6]; and in 
Dan. vii. 6, it is made the emblem of power. 

Leper, Lzprosy. [Lev. xiii. 42, 45.] The 
leprosy is a loathsome and infectious disease, 
still prevalent throughout all Syria, and 
corresponding in its general characteristics 
with that of former ages. It is called distinc- 
tively “‘the stroke or wound of the Lord.” 
It commences internally, and often lies con- 
cealed for years, or is secretly spreading be- 
fore there is any outward indication of it, 
and after it breaks out, the sufferer often 
lingers for years before it reaches a crisis, 
and then years sometimes elapse before the 
leper is released by death. The bones and 
the marrow are pervaded with the disease, 
80 that the joints of the hands and feet lose 
their power, the limbs of the body fall to- 
gether, and the whole system assumes a 
most deformed and loathsome appearance. 
The progress and effects of the disease are 
supposed to be described in Job ii. 7, 8, 12, 
vi. 2, Vii. 3-5, and xix. 14-21. 

There were various kinds of leprosy; but 
in whatever form it appeared, it was re- 
rarded as a judgment from the hand of God. 

e know it was frequently employed for 
this purpose, as in the cases of Miriam 
[Num. xii. 10], Gehazi [2 Kings v. 27], and 
Uzziah [2 Chron. xxvi. 16-23], but whether 
it ordinarily differed from other diseases and 
calamities in this respect we have reason to 
doubt. 

Although the laws respecting this disease 
which we find in the Mosaic code are ex- 
ceedingly rigid, it is by no means clear that 
the leprosy was contagious. The horrorand 
disgust which was felt towards a disease 
£0 foul and loathsome might be a sufficient 
cause for such severe enactments. 

With respect to the leprosy of houses and 
clothes [Ley. iv. 55], some have supposed 
that the expression was only analogical— 
the spots and disfigurations which appeared 
spon the walls and articles of clothing re- 
eembling the leprous spots. Others suppose 
it was s species of mould or mildew, indi- 
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cating a great degree of dampness, corrupt 
ing the air, injurious to health, and often 
the occasion and precursor of fatal diseases. 
The expressions of the sacred history are 
hardly borne out, however, by such an ine 
terpretation as the last. 

Letrer. [2 Sam. xi. 14.] The letters 
mentioned by the sacred writers were in the 
form of rolls. Niebuhr tells us that the 
Arabs roll up their letters, and then flatten 
them to the breadth of an inch, and pasts 
up the end cf them, instead of sealing them ; 
and the Persians, we know, make up a 
letter in the form of a roll, about six inches 
long, and paste a piece of paper around it 
with gum, and seal it with an impression of 
ink. When sent to inferiors thes are often 
sent open [Neh. vi. 5], but wlen sent to 
equals or superiors they are enclosed in a 
purse or bag. 

Levi, le’-vi. [Adhesion, or Garland, or 
Crown ] [Gen. xxix. 34.] Third son of Jacob 
and Leah. He was concerned in a very 
serious affair with the Shechemites, which 
occasioned the denunciatory and prophetic 
language of his father respecting him, Gen. 
xlix. 5-7, and which was fully verified in the 
history of his posterity. The opposition of 
his descendants to the idol worship which 
was practised by others was the occasicn 
of the mitigation of their curse. [Hxod. 
xxxii, 26-29; Deut. xxxiii. 9.] His descend- 
ants are called Levites. 

LrvratHan, le-vi'-a-than. [Unknown with 
certainty, but probably Crowned King. |[ Job 
xli. 1.] The Hebrew name of an animal 
minutely described in this chapter, but not 
known to modern naturalists. The descrip- 
tion answers most nearly to the crocodile. 
Probably he was the monster of the sea, aa 
behemoth, described in the preceding chap- 
ter of Job, was the monster of the land, The 
object of the sacred writer evidently is to 
represent to us an exceedingly strong and 
intractable animal, utterly beyond the reach 
and control of man, and yet created, pre- 
served, and destroyed at God’s pleasure ; 
thence he infers the weakness and insignifi- 
cance of man, and the folly of his calling in 
question the righteous judgments of God. 
“What is man,” even in comparison with 
some of the inferior works of creation, 
“that God should be mindful of him ?” 

The leviathan is figuratively mentioned ag 
an emblem of strength and destructiveness, 
(Ps. lxxiv. 14; Isa. xxvii. 1. 

Lzvirzs, le’-vites, [Descendants of Levi.] 
(Exod. iv. 14.] All the descendants of Levi 
may be comprised under this name, but 
chiefly those who were employed in the 
lower services in the Temple, by which they 
were distinguished from the priests, who 
were of the race of Levi by Aaron, and 
were employed in higher offices. The 
Levites were the descendants of Levi by 
Gershom, Kohath, and Merari, excepting 
only the family of Aaron, for the childres 
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of Moses had no part in the priesthood, and 
were only common Levites. God choso the 
Levites instead of the first-born of all Israel 
for the service of His tabernacle and 
Temple. [Num. iii. 6, &c:] They assisted 
the priests in the ministrations of the 
Temple, and sang and played on instru- 
ments in the duily services, &c. They 
studied the law, and were the ordinary 
judges of the country, but subordinate to 
the priests. God provided for the subsist- 
ence of the Levites by giving to them the 
tenth of corn, fruit, and cattlo; but they 
paid to the priests the tenth of all they re- 
ceived, and as the Leyites possessed no 
estates in land, the tithes which the priests 
thus received from them were considered as 
the first-fruits which they were to offer to 
the Lord. [Num. xviii. 21-24.] 

God assigned for the habitation of the 
Levites forty-eight cities, with fields, pas- 
tures, and gardens. [Num. xxxv.] Of 
these thirteen were given to the priests, six 
of which were cities of refuge. [Josh. xx. 
7-9, xxi. 19, &c.} While the Levites were 
actually employed in the Temple, they were 
supported out of the provisions kept in 
store there, and out of the daily offerings. 
(See Deut. xii. 18, 19, xviii. 6-8.) 

The Levites were divided into different 
classes: the Gershomites, Kohathites, Me- 
rarites, and the Aaronites, or priests; to 


- each of which were assigned specified 


duties. [Num. iii. 14, &c.] They were not 
to enter upon thoirservice at the tabernacle 
till they were twenty-five years of age. 
(Num. viii. 24.] But David fixed the time 
of service at twenty years. The priests and 
Levites waited, by turns, weekly in the 
Temple. [z Chron, xxiii. 24; 2 Chron. xxiii. 
8, xxxi. 17; Ezra iii. 8.] 

Leviticus, Book of, the third book of the 
Bible, was written by Moses, and contains 
twenty-seven chapters, divided into four 
principal sections—({1) The laws concerning 
sacrifices. (2) The consecration of the high 
priests. (3) Purification, &c. (4) Sacred 
festivals. It is called Leviticus, becanse 
the Leyites were the divinely appointed 
ministers by whom these sacred services 
were in part conducted. 

It contains also mauy of the laws by 
which the civil departinent of the govern- 
ment was to be administered, besides many 
remarkable prophecies. 

Levy. To raise by taking a part from 
among the rest, as tribute is raised from the 
rest of the incomes of a nation, or an army, 
or @ number of workmen raised in a na- 
tion. [1 Kings ix. 2t.] f 

Lswowess. [Acts xviii. 14.] This expres- 
gion is not used here in its »resent com- 
mon acceptation, but rather denotes the 
daring, flagrant offences of one who is 
skilled in deeds of iniquity, or an old 
offender. iy & 

LipzeaL, lanxranity. Not what is given 
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to the poor, but the bountiful disposition 
wherewith it is given, (x Cor. xvi. 3; 3 
Cor. viii. 2.] 

Lreertings, lid’-er-tines. [Making free] 
[Acts vi.9.] A Jewish sect, said to be com- 
posed of such as were proselytes or free 
citizens of Rome; but whether called liber- 
tines from some circumstance in their his- 
tory and civil relations, or from the town oF 
province which they inhabited, is uncertain. 
They hada place of worship at Jerusalem 
for the accommodation of those of their sect 
who might be dwelling in the citr. 

Libyan, lib’-nah. [Whiteness.] [Josh, xxt. 
13.] A city in the western part of Judah 
[Josh. xv. 42] assigned to the priests, and 
a city of refuge. fr Chron. vi. 57.] Its in- 
habitants revolted from Joram [2 Kings viii, 
22], and were defeated by the Assyrians. 
[2 Kings xix. 8.] Another Libnah was situ- 
ated near Mount Sinai[Num. xxxiii. 20], and 
a third in the country of Asher (Josh. xix. 
26], called there Shibor-Libnath. 

Lrpya, lib’-ya. [A scorched land.] A large 
country westward of Egypt. A number 
of the inhabitants anciently lived in a wan- 
dering state, roving from place to place. 
They were, & is supposed, the descendants 
of Lebrabimas, called Lubim. The eastern 
part of Libya was generally subject to 
Egypt. The western Libyans had some 
sanguinary wars with the Carthaginians, 
and in the end were miserably ruined. For 
the last two thousand years the country has 
been enslayed by the Greeks, Romans, 
Saracens, and Turks, 

Licz, (Exod. viii.16.] The third plague 
of the Egyptians was the turning of the 
dust of the land into lice; and when it is 
considered how universally the Egyptians 
abhorred vermin, and especially how 
strongly their contact was deprecated by 
the priests, tho afiliction will appear the 
more severe. 

Lizvrenants, [Ezra viii. 35.] A genoral 
name for deputies. 

Ligut. [Gen. i. 2-4.] The element by 
means of which objects and their shape, 
size, and colour are discerned. Its motion 
is extremely quick, and is estimated to be 
about ten millions of miles in a minute. 

Light is a fiuid universally diffused 
through the universe, which the sun causes 
to radiate, or to exercise avibratory motion. 
Light, we are told, was created on the first 
day, although the celestial luminaries did 
not appear until the fourth. Light is an 
emblem much used in the language of Scrip- 
ture, Christ is often called a light. and 
God is said to dwell in light, which no man 
can approach; yea, ‘‘ God is light, andin Him 
is no darkness at all.” [1 John.i. 5.] Itis 
constantly used as the emblem of know- 
ledge and of joy. The holy lives of Chris- 
tians are also represented by light. The’ 
following references show a variety af 
figurative uses of the word: Ps. iv. 6 and 
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xxvii. 1; Prov. iv. 18; Hecles. xi. 7; Isa. il. 
5, and x.17; Hos. vi. 5; Matt. iv. 16, v. 16; 
Eph. v. 8; Col. i. r2. f 

Liantning. [2 Sam, xxii. 15.] The 
terrors of the Divine wrath are often repre- 
sented by thunder and lightning; and 
thunder, on account of its awful impression 
on the minds of mortals, is often spoken of 
in Scripture as the voice of the Lord. e ob 
EXViil. 26, XXXVii. 4, 5, XXXViii. 25, xl. o. 

Iieurx. [Hxod. xxviii. 19.) This was 
one of the precious stones in the breastplate 
of the Jewish priests. Itis said to have re- 
sembled the carbuncle, but it is not among 
any class of gems known in modern science, 

lany. [Matt. vi. 28.] A beautiful flower 
of a great variety of species, the most beau- 
tifal of which are found in eastern countries, 
and are often mentioned by _ travellers. 
Vheir gorgeous appearance is alluded to in 
the passago above cited, as is also the fact 
that the dry stalks were used as fuel. 

In Song of §. ii. x, reference is probably 
made to some species of the lily that grew 
spontaneously in the fields, and was seldom 
admired because seldom noticed; and in 
Song of &. vy. 13, reference is supposed to 
be had to the Persian lily, within whose 
flower-cup is found a collection of fiuid not 
unlike myrrh. The lily afforded a pattern 
for much of the ornamental work of the 
Temple. [1 Kings vii.; 2 Chron. iy.] 

Liws. [Isa. xxxiii. 12.] A well-known 
Substance, obtained by burning limestone, 
bones, shells, &¢., and used for plaster or 
the cement of brickwork, &c. It is inferred 
from the above passage, and from Amos ii. 
x, that the modern mede of manufacturing 
this article was known to the ancients. 
Untempered mortar is that which is so im- 
perfectly or unskilfully mixed that it cannot 
be worked. [Ezek. xiii. 10, 11.] It is by no 
mears certain that lime was a component 
part of the plaster mentioned in Deut. 
EXV1i. 2. 

Linren. [Lev. xiii. 47.] A cloth made of 
flax. It was much valued, and used in 
ancient as it is in modern times. Fine 
white linen is, in Scripture, the emblem of 
innocence, or moral purity. [Rev. xv. 6.] 

The best linen was anciently made in 

Egypt, as their country afforded the finest 
flax [Proy. vii. 15], but it is said the most 
of their Spee tir coarse, and Solomon, it 
seems, bought limen-yarn in Egypt. [x 
Kings x. 28.] It is supposed that iaee ae 
anciently used for writing on, and the 
letters formed with a pencil. 
__ This cloth, so celebrated in ancient times, 
ia still found wrapped around mummies, 
end appears to be of the quality of the com- 
mon cotton sheeting. 

Linzs. [Ps. xvi.6.] This expression re- 
fers to the mode of measuring land witha 
cord or line, and is the same as if it was 
said, ‘‘My portion ~ in a pleasant place.” 
(Seo Mzasvnzs.) 
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Lrox. [Gen. xlix. 9.] A wild and fare: 
cious animal, too well known to require 
particular description. Lions formerly ine 
habited the marshy banks of the Jordan, 
and when driven thence by the annual 
freshet, were much enraged. [Jer. xlix. 
19, 1. 44.] Figurative allusions to the quali- 
ties and habits of this animal abound in the 
Bible, but are so obvious in their applica- 
tion that they need not be explained. In 
the Hebrew there are several different 
names for the lion, expressing the differ- 
ences in his age and character, as the 
“JTion’s whelp”’ [ Dent. xxxiii. 22; Ezek. xix. 
2]; ‘“‘the young lion” [Ps. xxxiv. 10, xCi. 
13; Hos. v. 14]; ‘“‘the grown and yigorous 
lion” [Num, xxiii. 24; 2Sam. xvii. 10; Nah. 
ii. ary T2]), 

Lies. |Lev. xiii. 45.) This word has 
various peculiar significations in the Serip- 
tures: 

Unclean Lips [Isa. vi. 5] are ips polluted 
by sinful words. 

Calves of our Lips. (See Canyzs.) y 

Burning Lips. [Prov. xxvi. 23.] Lips 
through which the expressions.of malice, 
envy, and other malignant passions are 
continually passing [Acts ix. 1], or, as itis 
oftener interpreted, burning with false pro 
fessions of piety and friendship; as the pot- 
sherd, covered with silver Gross, appeats 
with burning brightness, though it is in 
truth but a potsherd. 

Covering the Lip [Ezek. xxiv. 22] or chin 
with the outer garment was a token of 
mourning. 

Liver. An inward part of an animal,and 
which was one of the entrails of beasts in- 
spected by the Chaldeans and other heathens 
in their divinations. [Hzek. xxi. 2r.] To 
have the liver poured out is expressive of 
great grief and inward vexation. [Lam. ii. 
tz.| ‘To be struck throughthe liver imports 
a wasting away of the body and the com- 


pee ruin of the constitution. [Prov. vii. 
23. 
LIzaRp. (Lev. xi. 30.] It is quite un. 


certain what species of the animal known 
to modern naturalists by this name is in- 
tended by the sacred writers. The original 
would indicate that which adheres closely 
to the earth. It was unclean by the cere. 
monial law. 

Lock. [Judg. iii. 23.] The doors of the 
ancient Hebrews were secured by bars of 
wood or iron, though the latter were almost 
entirely appropriated to the entrance of 
fortresses, prisons, and towns. Thus we 
find it mentioned in 1 Kings iy. 13, as some- 
thing remarkable concerning Bashan, that 
there were threescore great cities, having 
walls: and brazen bars. (See also Isa. xlv. 
2.) These were almost the only locka 
known in early times, and they were fur- 
nished with a lane and clumsy key, which 
was applied to the bar through an orificg 
from the outside, by means of which the haz 
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or bolt was slipped forward as in modern 

locks. There were smaller contrivances for 

inner doors [Judg. iii. 24], and probably 

ot haan pieces by which to push the 
olt with the hand. 

Locust. [Nah. ii. r5.] An insect of the 
grasshopper species, remarkable for num- 
bers and voraciousness, and hence one of 
the most dreadful scourges of eastern coun- 
tries. The eighth plague upon Pharaoh was 
in the form of locusts [Exod. x. 4-15; Ps. 
Ixxviii. 46, cv. 34], and they are frequently 
alluded to as instruments of Divine judg- 
mont. [Deut. xxviii. 38-42; x Kings viii. 
37; 2 Chron. vi. 28.] Many facts have been 
related by travellers and historians of ve- 
racity, to show the immensity of the num- 
bers of locusts which have been observed 
to pass over some countries. In 873, in 
Germany, clouds of locusts came from the 
east, and continued to darken the air for 
two months, and in one hour would con- 
sume every green thing on a hundred acres 
of land; and when driven back into the sea 
by the wind they occasioned a dreadful pes- 
tilence. Eyen the heathen viewed the 
locusts as a dreadful judgment from heaven. 
Pliny says, “‘This plague is considered 
a manifestation of the wrath of the gods; 
by their number they darken the sun, and 
the nations view them with anxious sur- 
prise; their strength is unfailing, so that 
they cross oceans, and pervade immense 
tracta of land. They cover the harvest 
with a dreadful cloud, their very touch de- 
etroying the fruits of the earth, and their 
bite utterly consuming everything.’”’ The 
celebrated traveller Volney says, “‘ Syria, 
as Egypt and Persia, and almost all the 
sith of Asia, is subject to a calamity not 
less dreadful than that of volcanoes and 
earthquakes, I haye mentioned: I mean 
those clouds of locusts so often mentioned 
by travellers. The quantity of these insects 
is imeredible to those who have not 
themselves witnessed their astonishing 
numbers. The whole earth is covered with 
them for the space of several leagues. 
The noise they make in browsing on the 
trees may be heard at a greatdistance. The 
Tartars themselves are less destructive than 
these little animals. One would imagine 
that fire had followed tbeir progress, 
Wherever their myriads spread, the verdure 
of the country disappears ; trees and plants 
stripped of their leaves give the appearance 
of winter tothe spring. -When clouds of 
them take their flight, the heavens are 
literally obscured by them.” Tho prophet 
Joel, under a figurative prediction of the 
invasion of Judza by the Chaldeans, de- 
geribes with wonderful exactness the move- 
ments and depredations of this insect. [Joel 
ii. 1-11.] It is supposed that the palmer- 
worm, canxer-worm, and caterpillar [Joel 
i. 4], are only various species of the locust, 
¥o illustrate the above passage, wo may 
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quote the following extract from the journa; 
of an eastern traveller: 

“he locusts, properly so called, which 
are so frequently mentioned by sacred as 
well as profane authors, are sometimes gro- 
garious beyond expression. Those which I 
saw were much bigger than the common 
grasshopper, and had brown spotted wings, 
with legs and bodies of a bright yellow. 
Their first appearance was towards the 
latter end of March, the wind having been 
some time from thesouth. In the midis of 
April their numbers were so vastly increased 
thatin the heat of the day they formed them- 
selves into large and numerous swarms, 
flew in the air like a succession of clouds, 
and, as the prophet Joel expresses it, ‘they 
darkened the sun.’ When the wind blew 
briskly, so that thez swarms were croynied 
by others, or thrown one upon another, we 
had a lively idea of that comparison of the 
Psalmist [Ps. cix. 23], ‘ being tossed up and 
down as the locust.’ In the month of May, 
when the ovaries of these insects were ripe 
and turgid, each of these swarms began 
gradually to disappear, and retired into the 
Metijiah and other adjacent plains, where 
they deposited their eggs. These were no 
sooner hatched, in June, than each of the 
broods collected itself into a compact body 
of an eighth of a miiesquare, and marching 
afterwards directly forward towards tha 
sea, they let nothing escape them, eating up 
eve: ing that was green and juicy, not 
only the lesser kinds of vegetables, but the 
vine likewise, the fig tree, the pomegranate, 
the palm, and the apple tree, even ail the 
trees of the field [Joel i. 12], in doing which 
they kept their ranks like men of war, 
climbing over, as they advanced, every 
tree or wall that was in their way; nay, 
they entered into our very houses anyl bed- 
chambers like thieves. The inhabitants, to 
stop their progress, made a variety of pits 
and trenches all over their fields and gar- 
dens, which they filled with water, or else 
they heaped up therein heath, stubble, and 
such like combustible matter, which were 
severally set on fire upon the approach of 
the locusts. But this was all to no purpose, 
for the trenches were quickly filled up, and 
the fires extinguished by infinite swarms 
succeeding one another, whilst the front 
was regardless of danger, and the rear 
pressed on so close that a retreat was alto- 
gether impossible. A day or two after one 
of these broods was in motion, others were 
already hatched to march and glean after 
them, gnawing off the very bark and ths 
young branches cf such trees as had before 
escaped with the loss only of their fruit and 
foliage. So justly have they been compared 
by the prophet toa great army, who further 
observes ‘ that the land is as the garden of 
Eden before them, and behind them a deso- 
late wilderness.’ ” ‘ 

Another writer stays, ‘ While seated in our 
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tents at noon, we heard a very unusual 
noise, sounding like the rusiling of a great 
wind at a distance. On looking up we per- 
ceived an immense cloud, here and there 
semi-transparent, in other parts quite black, 
that spread itself all over the sky, and at 
intervals shadowed thesun. ‘These we soon 
found to be locusts, whole swarms of them 
falling about us. These were of a red 
colour, and I should suppose are the red 
predatory locusts, one of the Egyptian 
placues; they are also the great grass- 
hopper, mentioned by the prophet Nahum, 
no doubt in contradistinction to the lesser. 
{\Nah. iii.17.] As soon as they appeared, 
the gardeners and husbandmen made loud 
shouts, to prevent their settling on their 
grounds. It is to this custom that the 
prophet Jeremiah, perhaps, alludes, when 
he says, ‘ Surely I will fill thee with men, as 
with caterpillars, and they shall lift up a 
shout against thee.’ ([Jer. li. 14.] They 
seemed to be impelled by one common 
instinct, and moved in one bcdy, which had 
the appearance of being organized by a 
leader. [Joel ii. 7.] Their strength must 
be very great, if we consider what immense 
journeys they have been known to make.” 
Some species of the locust are eaten at 
this day in eastern countries, and are even 
esteemed a delicacy when properly cooked. 
{Compare Ley. xi. 22; Matt. iii. 4.] After 
tearing off the legs and wings, and taking 
out the entrails, they stick them in long 
rows upon wooden spits, roast them at the 
fire, and then proceed to devour them with 
great zeat. There are also other ways of 
preparing them. For example, they cook 
them and dress them in oil; or, having dried 
them, they pulverize them, and, when other 
food is scarce, make bread of the meal. The 
Bedouins pack them with salt, in close 
reasses, which they carry in their leathern 
sacks. From these they cut slices as they 
may need them. It has been argued that 
the locust-bean, and not the locust, was the 
food of John the Baptist; but there appears 
to be no valid reason for supposing any- 
thing of the kind. It is singular that even 
learned men have suffered themselves to 
hesitate about understanding these passages 
of the literal loeust, when the fact that these 
are eaten by the Orientals is so abundantly 
proved by the concurrent testimony of 
travellers. One of them says they are 
brought to market on strings in all the cities 
of Arabia, and that he saw an Arab on 
Mount Sumara who had collected a sackful 
of them. They are prepared in different 
ways. An Arab in Egypt, of whom he re- 
quested that he would immediately eat 
locusts in his presence, forthwith threw 
them upon the glowing coals; and after he 
supposed they were roasted enough, he took 
them by the legs and head, and devoured 
the remainder at one mouthful. When the 
Arabs have thom in quantities, they roast or 
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dry them in an oven, or boil them and ea% 
them with salt. The Arabs in the kingdom 
of Morocco boil the locusts; and the Bedouins 
eat locusts, which are collected in great 
quantities in the beginning of April, when 
they are easily caught. After having been 
roasted a little upon the iron plate on which 
bread is baked, they are dried in the sun, 
and then put into large sacks, with the mix- 
ture of alittle salt. They are never served 
up as a dish, but everyone takes a handful 
of them when hungry. 

In the book of Revelation we have a literal 
description of the symbolical locust, which 
gives us aterrific impression of their power, 
and which is curiously illustrated by a pas- 
sage from an eastern traveller. An Arab 
from Bagdad, he says, compared the head 
of the wr ust to that of the horse; its breast 
to that of the lion; its feet to those of the 
camel; its body to that of the serpent; its 
tail to that of the scorpion; and so of other 
parts. In like manner the Italians still call 
locusts ‘“‘little horses,’? and the Germans 
call them “hay horses.” 

Lop, lod, sometimes called Lyppa. [Con- 
tention, Strife.] [Neh. xi. 35; Actsix. 33, 34.] 
A city of the tribe of Ephraim. 

Lo-Dexar, lo'-de-bar. [Without Pasture. ] 
(2 Sam. ix. 4, xvii. 27.] A place in the tribe 
of Gad, not far from Mahanaim, north of 
the Jabbok. Here dwelt Machir the Am- 
monite, who assisted David when he retired 
from Absolom’s usurpation, in whose houses 
lived Mephibosheth, Jonathan’s lame son, 
who sat at David’s table, and received from 
him “fall that pertained to Saul and his 
house.” Somesuppose it to be the same with 
Debir. [Josh. xiii. 26. 

Loper. [Gen. xxviii. rr; Ps, xiix. 12.] 
To continue for a night or more, 

Lopez. [Mark iv. 22.] To make nests 
for lodging in. Righteousness is said to 
have lodged in Jerusalem. [Isa. i. 21.] 

Loe. [Lev. xiv. 10.] A measure for 
ee containing about a wine pint, Eng- 


Lots. [1 Kings xviii. 46.] The dress of 
the Oriental nations being loose, it was 
necessary when they were travelling or 
working to gird up their garments, and 
fasten them about the loins; hence the ex- 
pression is figuratively used [1 Pet. i. 13] te 
denote restraint or abstinence from worldly 
cares, thoughts, and pursuits, whereby the 
soul would be entangled or hindered. 

Looxine-etass. [Job xxxvii. 18.] What 
is thus translated was in fact a plate of 
metal, polished so finely as to produce a 
very perfect reflection of objects. Egyptian 
mirrors may be seen in the Egyptian cole 
lection in the British Museum. 

Lorp. [Gen. xxxix. 2.] This word, though 
sometimes applied as a term of reverence 
and respect, usually denotes the Supreme 
Being; and in this last sense it is applied 
indiscriminately to the Father and the Sum 
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[Acts x. 36; Rev. xix. 16], especially in the 
epistles of Paul. In the common English 
translation of the Bible, the word Lord, 
when it stands for Jehovah, is printed m 
capitals. 

orD’s Day [Rev. i. ro], or the Christian 
Babbath, was distinguished by this name 
from the Sunday of the Pagans and the 
Sabbath of the Jews. The early Christian 
writers generally made this distinction ; and 
the Christian emperors used the term “ Lord’s 
Day,” or Sunday, according to the persons 
they addressed, t.¢., whether they were 
Pagans or Christians. Lord’s Day was the 
favourite name of the day in the times of the 
expostles and first Christians; and Sunday 
was used only in accommodation to the 
popular usage of the Pagans around them. 

Lorp’s Supper. [x Cor. xi. 20.] The 
might preceding His crucifixion, the Lord 
Jesus, after eating the paschal supper with 
His disciples, presented each of them with 
a portion of broken bread, and a portion of 
the fruit of the vine, and declared to them 
that as often as they should eat of that 
pread and drink of that cup in remembrance 
of Him,they wouldshow forth or illustrate His 
death, and their faith in its atoning efficacy, 
till He should come. The great majority of 
Christians hold this ordinance to be binding 
on the Church till the end of the world, and 
that it is the privilege and duty of all the 
disciples of Christ to observe it. 

Lor, lot. [Covering, Veil.] [Gen. xi. 31, 
mx. 37, 38.] The son of Haran, and nephew 
of Abraham. 

Lor. A portion or share of exything, par- 
ticularly an inheritance. [ducsk. xvy.1; Ps. 
Cxxy. 3; Isa. xvii. 14, lvii. $; Acts viii. 21.] 

Lot. [Proy. xviii. 18.] A method used to 
determine chances or preferences, or to 
decide a debate. The ision by lot was 
often resorted to in former times, but always 
with the strictest reference to the interposi- 
won of God; as in the choice of the apostle 
Matthias [Acts i. 26], and in the cases of 
Saul and Jonathan, and Jonah and his com- 
panions, to determine who had offended 
God [x Sam. xiv. 41, 42; Jonah, i. 7]; and in 
the division of the promised land among the 
tribes of Israel, the use of the lot was ex- 
pressly commanded by God Himself, it being 
understood that the extent of territory 
s.0uld be proportioned to the population of 
each tribe. [Num. xxvi.55.] So the selec- 
tion of the scapegoat was to be determined 
by lot. [Lev. xvi. 8.] Property was divided 
in the same way. [Ps. xxii. 18; Matt. xxvii. 
35.| The orders of the priests and their 
daily service were also assigned by lot. 
{x Chron. xxiv., xxv. 

Asto the manner of casting lots, we haveno 
certaininformation. It is supposed by some 
that the stones or marks which were used 
wn determining the lot were thrown together 
into the lap or fold of a garment, or into an 
Zra or vase, and that the person holding 
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them shook them violently, so that there 
should be a perfect mingling of the whole 
contents, to prevent all preference by the 
hand of him who should draw; so that the 
passage, Proy. xvi. 33,18 paraphresed thus: 
“In a lot-vase the lots are shaken in all 
directions ; nevertheless, from the Lord is 
the whole decision or judgment.’ The 
casting of lots appears also to have been 
practised by the heathen. [Matt. xxvii. 35.] 

Lor’s Wire. [luke xvii. 32.] The allusion 
in this passage ‘0 the history of Lot’s wife 
refers either to the attempt to return (which 
some suppose she made), or to the mere 
looking back with a desire to return. For 
her offence it is said she was turned into ‘‘a 
pillar of salt.” She was probably made a 
monument of the Divine displeasure, but in 
what precise form is not known. 

Lvctrer, /u’-ci-fer. [Son of the Morning, 
Light-bearer.] [Isa. xiv. 12.] This word 
occurs but once in our Bible, and is then 
applied to the king of Babylon to indicate 
his glory, as that of a morning star, or, 
figuratively, a son of the morning. Ter- 
tullian and others suppose the passage to 
relate to the fall of Satan; and hence the 
term is now usually applied in that way, 
though, as it seems, without sufficient war- 
rant. 

Lup, dud. [Strife.]~[Gen. x. 22.] A son 
of Shem, from whom the Lydians of Asia 
Minor are supposed to have descended. 

Luxe, or Lucas, luke. [Light-giving.] 
[Col. ivy. r4; Philem. 24.] Theauthor cf one 
of the gospels, and also of the book of Acts. 
He was a physician (Col. iv. 14], but his 
parentage, nativity, and precise connection 
with our Saviour and His apostles are un- 
certain. It is evident that he was well 
acquainted with everything relative to cur 
Saviour, and to His ministry upon earth. 
He wrote his gospel in Achaia, about 4.p. 
63, and the Acts of the Apostles within a year 
or two afterwards. Both these books were 
dedicated to Theophilus, a distinguished 
Christian, and supposed to have boen am 
Egyptian. He travelled much with Paul, 
and was with him on his first visit to Rome, 
whither he went asa prisoner. [2 Tim. iv. 
11; Philem. 24.] By some he is thought 
to have been a Greek, and by others a 
Syrian, and that he was converted at 
Antioch, from which place he commenced 
his travels with Paul. Some suppose he 
suffered martyrdom; but of the time and 
manner of his death we have no authentic 
information. 

Luxz, Gospel by, contains many things 
which are not found’in the other gospels ; 
among which are the birth of John the 
Baptist, the Roman census in Juda, the 
circumstances attending Christ’s birth at 
Bethlehem, the vision granted to the shep- 
herds, the early testimony of Simeon and 
Anna, Christ’s conversation with the doctcrs 
in the Temple when Ha was tweive years old, 
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the parables of the good Samaritan, the 
prodigal son, the rich man and Lazarus, 
the wicked judge, and the publican and 
Pharisee ; the miraculous cure of the woman 
who had been bowed down by illness eigh- 
teen years, the cleansing of the ten lepers, 
and the restoring to life the son of a widow 
at Nain; the account of Zaccheus, and of 
the penitent thief, and the particulars of the 
journey to Emmaus. It is very satisfactory 
that so early a writer as Irenzeus has noticed 
most of these peculiarities, which proves 
not only that St. Luke’s gospel, but that the 
other gospels also, are the same now that 
they were in the second century. 

Lunatic. [Matt.iv. 24.] Itwasformerly 
supposed that the changes of the moon had 
an influence upon certain diseases of the 
mind, ard persons affected with those 
diseases were therefore calied lunatics; and 
hence, too, distracted persons who are sane 
at intervals are still called lunatics, though 
the idea of their being at all under the in- 
fluence of the moon is generally regarded as 
irrational. 

Lusts. (1) Unlawful passions and desires. 
fi Cor. x. 6; x Pet. ii. 11, iv. 2; 2 Pet. ii. 10.] 

2) The corruption of the heart, which in- 
clines to evil, and is both the effect and 
cause of sin. [James i. 14, 15.] (3) The 
desire of food to sustain life. [Deut. xii. 15.] 

Luz. [Judg.i.26.] A city in the land of 
the Hittites, built by a man of Bethel, who 
was permitted to go free by the Ephraimites, 
asa reward for making known to them a 
secret passage into the town, by which they 
entered and took it. 

[She wolf.] 


Lrcaonta,  ly'-ka-o'-nia, 
& province of Asia 
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finor, which the spostle Paul twice 
visited. It was separated from Phrygia, 
and created into a Koman province by 
Augustus, and was bounded north by 
Galatia, east by Cappadocia, south by 
Cilicia, and west by Pisidia and Phrygia. 
Its chief towns were Iconium, Derbe, and 
Lystra. It is now a part of Caramania, and 
suvject to the Turks. 

The speech of this province [Acts xiy. rr] 
is supposed to have been either the old 
Assyrian language or a corruption of the 
Greek. 

Lyct, ly'-shya. [The Country of the Wolf. ] 
[Acts xxvii. 5.] A south-western province 
of Asia Minor, bounded north by Phrygia, 
east by the sea and country of Pamphyvlia, 
south by the Mediterranean, anil west by 
Caria and the gulf of Glaucus, now that 
part of Anatolia embraced between the bays 
of Macri and Satalia. Its chief cities were 
Patara and Myra. — 

Lyppa, lid’-dah [Greek form of Lud] [Acts 
ix. 32, 38], or Lop [in Hebrew, Lud] | Ezra 
ji. 33.] A city inhaoited by Benjamitss after 
the captivity, was a few miles east of Joppa, 
on the way tc Jerusalem. Here Peter cured 
Enesas of the palsy. It was burnt hy the 
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Romans in the war of Judsea, but was re- 
built and called by the Greeks Diospolis, the 
city of Jupiter. 5 

Lypra. [A porson.] [Acts xvi. 14, 15.] 
A woman of Thyatira, who dwelt in the 
city of Philippi, in Macedonia, and was 
converted under Paul’s ministry. She 
opened her house to entertain the apostles, 
constraining them to partake of her hospi-. 
tality. 

She is described as a seller of purple; 
which means, either that she sold the colour- 
ing matter or the fabric already dyed. 

Lypt1a. [A place.] [Ezek.xxx.5.] There 
was a celebrated kingdom of Asia Minor 
known by this nams, or which Sardis was 
the capital. It is supposed to have been 
settled by the posterity of Lud, a son of 
Shem. It had Mysia on the north, Phrygia 
on the east, Caria on the south, and the 
Aigean Sea on the west. It wasonce under 
the dominion of Croesus, the wealthiest 
monarch of his age. It was in the time of 
the apostles a province of the Roman em- 
pire. The Lydia of the above-cited passage 
is supposed to refer to a place or a people 1a 
Africa. : 

Lystra, Lys’-tra. [Acts xiv. 6, 8,21.] A 
city of Lycaonia, where Timothy was cir- 
cumcised, and where Paul performed a sur- 
praiig miracle upon a man lame from his 

irth, 
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Maaczn, ma'-a-kah, [Oppression. ] [2 Sam, 
ili. 3.] The daughter of Talmai, king of 
Geshur, and the mother of Absalom and 
Tamar. The same name occurs elsewhere, 
and designates different individuals of both 
sexes; aS in 1 Kings xv. 1, 2, 7, 8, 10, the 
daughter of Abishalom, and the wife of Abi- 
jam, and the mother ofking Asa; inz Kings 
li. 39, it designates a king of Gath; in 
x Chron. xxvii. 16, it designates the father 
of Shephatiah ; and in Gen. xxii. 24, itis a 
daughter of Nahor. In 1 Kings xy. 1, 2, 
Maachah, the daughter of Abishalom, is 
called Abijah’s mother; and in 2 Chron. 
xiii. 2, Abijah’s mother is said to have been 
a daughter of Uriel of Gibeah; and again, 
in 1 Kings xv. 10, Maachah is called the 
mother of Asa, who was Abijah’s second 
son, and, of course, Maachah was his grand- 
mother, and not his mother. 

An attempt has been made to reconcile 
these apparent inconsistencies between 
x Kings xy. 2 and 2 Chron. xiii. 2, by sup- 
posing that different persons are intended. 
The relation, it is said, is not the same in 
both cases; that the king’s mother was a 
title of dignity, and not of consanguinity, 
distinguishing her rank at court, and not 
her relation to the king. Thus Maachah, 
Rehoboam’s wife, and Abishelom’s dauga- 
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‘er [x Kings xv. 2] was the natural mother 
of Abijah, or Abijam. When her son Abijah 
ascended the throne, the rank of king's 
mother was given to Michaiah, the daughter 
of Uriel of Gibeah [2 Chron. xiii. 2], but, at 
her death, that title devolved on Maachah, 
Rehoboam’s wife, and she enjoyed it at the 
accession of Asa, her grandson|y Kings xy. 
ro], and hence, though she was Asa’s grand- 
mother, sheis called, by her title of honour, 
the king’s mother. In confirmation of this 
opiaion, the passage, x Kings ii. 19, is relied 
upon; and it is also said that a dignitary 
with such 9, title is still found in some of 
the eastern courts. Without determining 
the value of this suggestion, it is sufficient 
to say that in a political and ecclesiastical 
history nearly 3,coo years old, it would be 
surprising (if not suspicious) should there 
be tound that accuracy in the orthography 
of proper names, and the precise relation of 
families and individuals, which would pre- 
yent all difficulty and confusion. 

Maacwan, or Maacuarnr. [Deut. iii. r4.] 
A city and region of Syria, east and north 
of the sources of the Jordan, and not far 
from Geshur, at the foot of Mount Hermon. 
The Israelites would not destroy the Maa- 
2hathites, but permitted them to dwell in 
the land [Josh xiii. 13}, and their king 
assisted the Ammonites against David. 

2 Sam. x. 8,.]. The lot of the half-tribe of 
anasseh, beyond Jordan, extended to this 
gzountry. [Josh. xii. 5. 

Macrponts, mas-se-do-nya. [Acts xvi. o.] 
An extensive district of Greece, west of the 
4igean Sea, south of Thrace, and north of 
Thessaly, supposed to hav& been settled 
originally by the posterity of Chittim, the 
son of Javan. It became celebrated in the 
days of Philip and his son Alexander the 
Great, under whose reigns Greece was sub- 
dued, and Macedonia became one of the 
taost powerful nations of antiquity. Ma- 
cedonia received the gospel before any other 
part of Europe. It was at that time a Roman 

rovince ; the Romans, under Paulus Emi- 

ius, having cenquered the country, after- 
wards divided the whole of Greece and 
Macedonia into two great provinces, which 
they called Macedonia and Achaia. [2 Cor. 
ix. 2.] It remained a Roman province for 
nearly six hundred years, when it was con- 

uered by the Turks, and is still subject to 
ent Among its chief cities were Philippi 
and Thessalonica. 

Macuprran, mak-pe’-lak. [A doubling, 
portion, lot.] [Gen. xxiii.-9, 17. field 
and cave near to Hebron, which Abraham 
pucchased for a burial-place, and where he 
and his wife and several of his children 
were buried. 

Maepata, mag’-da-lah. [A tower.] [Matt. 
«xV. 39; Mark viii. r0.] A citadel near Tibe- 
rias and ara, ir 

Maarcrans, ma’-jish-ans. [From Maji, 
Fire-worshippers. | Diyiners, fortune-tellers, 
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soothsayers ; they were supposed capable of 
interpreting dreams, foreseeing future eventa 
, and of communicating with the desd. 

‘Yo consult magicians was forbidden by 
/the Mosaic law, under the penalty of death, 
(ev. xix. 31, xx. 6.] 

Mananaim, ma-ha-na’-im, [Camps.] [Gon. 
xxxii. 2,] A town in the territory of Gad, 
on the north bank of the river Jabbok. It 
is by some said to be called Mahanaim {or 
the host, or two hosts) from the vision which 
occurred to Jacob on that spot, as recorded 
in the above-cited passage. 

It was distinguished as Ishbosheth’s capi- 
tal [2 Sam, ii. 8-12, 29], and as the place to 
which David repaired during the rebellion 
and usurpation of Absalom. [2Sam. xvii. 24.] 

Maxrxepan, mak-ke'-dah [Place of Shep- 
herds] [Josh. x. 10], one of the principal 
cities of the Canaanites, was allotted to 
Judah, and lay south-west of Jerusalem. 
There was a remarkable cave here, in which 
five petty kings concealed themselves, but 
were discovered by Joshua, and put toan 
ignominious death, 

Maxrrsx, mak’-tesh [Mortar] [Zeph.i. rz], 
is generally supposed to refer to some street 
or squarein the lower part of the city of 
Jerusalem, which was chiefly inhabited by 
merchants, or occupied for commercial pur- 
poses. 

Mataont, mal’-a-ki, [Jehovah’s Messen- 
ger.][Mal.i. z.] Many Jews affirm that the 
author of this book is Ezra; but the general 
opinion is that Malachi lived about four 
hundred years before Christ, and was the 
last of the inspired prophets under the old 
dispensation. 

Maznacnt, Prophecy of, is last in the order 
of the books of the Old Testament, and it 
contains sharp rebukes of the sin and folly 
ofthe Jews, the most glowing representa- 
tions of the Messiah’s advent, and predicts 
the preparation of the way by the preach- 
ing of John the Baptist. Malachi is sup- 
posed to haye been contemporary with 
Nehemiah. 

Maxntows. [Job xxx. 4.] Supposed to 
be a kind of bramble without thorns, tho 
young leaves of which, resembling lettuca, 
are gathered and boiled by the poor as food. 
We are told that at Bagdad quantities ofthis 
vegetable are hawked about, while those 
who carry it cry, ‘‘Molachia, Molachia,” 
which differs little from the Hebrew word. 
Many saline plants are found in the deserts 
of Arabia, and some are of opinion this is a 
general name frr the class. Others think 
that the real plant intended is a species of 
salt-wort; to which opinion the Greek yer- 
sion of the word gives some countenance, 

Mamuon [Matt. vi. 24] is a Syriac word, 
signifying riches. 

MoMoNn oF UnrIGHTEousNess [Luke xvi. 
9], a8 it stands connected in this passage, 
| may mean that we shenld so wissly use the 


mammon of unrighteousness, or the riches of 
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this world, that we msy do good to men, 
and so make to ourseiven many friends, and 
actso judiciously, chaziialy, and uprightly 
with the wealth giver w us, that we may 
secure God’s favour and approbation. It is 
not money, but the inordinate love of 
money that is the root of all evil; and the 
wmammon of unrighteousness may be used 
in the most righteous manner. 

Manasszu, ma-nas’-seh. [One who forgets. | 
[Gen. xli. 51.] The first-born of Joseph. 
When he and his brother Ephraim were 
boys, and Jacob their grandfather was abont 
to die, Joseph took them into the patriarch’s 
presence to receive his blessing. On this 
cecasion he adopted them into his own 
family, as his own children; and in a most 
significant and interesting manner predicted 
the superiority of Ephraim oyer Manasseh, 
as it respécted numbers, &e. [Gen. xlviii. 
5-20; compare Nun, i. 32, 33, 35, and ii. 
18, 20; Ps. Ixxx. 2.] 

On their way to Canaan, the Israelites 
conquered a large territory east of the 
Jovdan; and seme of them, whose posses- 
sious were chielly in cattle, desired to have 
their portion assigned them among the rich 
pastures and fruitful hills of Bashan and 
the surrounding country. This request was 
granted, and half the tribe of Manasseh re- 
ceived the territory stretching from near to 
Cesarea Philippi along the Jordan down 
early to Mahanaim. 

The other half had its portion on the west 
of the Jordan, between Epbraim and Issa- 
char, across the country from the Jordan to 
the Mediterranean. This tribe possessed 
small tracts within the bounds of Issachar 
and Asher, 

Manassex. [2 Kings xx. 2:.] Son and 
successor of Hezekiah, the king of Judah, 
ascended the throne at the age of twelve 
years. The former part of his reign was 
distinguished for acts of daring impiety and 
wantcn cruelty, which are particularly de- 
tailed by the sacred historian. [2 Kings 
xxi.] For these sins, in which he persuaded 
his subjects to participate, the country was 
visited with God’s judgments, and their se- 
verity and desolation are described in the 
strongest figurative language. [2 Kings 
xxi. 13.] He was at last taken captive by 
the Assyrian king, and ignominiously trans- 
portea to Babylon. Upon his repentance 
and prayer, however, he was liberated, and 
returned to his capital, where he died, after 
having done much to repair the evils of his 
former life. Tho term of his reign was 
fifty-five years. [2 Chron. xxxiii. 1-20. | 

Manpraxes. [Gen. xxx. 14.] Itis uncer- 
tain what plant is intended by the Hebrew 
word which is translated mandrakes in 
the above passage, and in Song of S. vii. 19; 
but it is generally supposed to have been a, 
epecies of melon, pleasant to the taste, and 
of an agreeable odour. Several ancient 
gathers have descanted on its virtues, 
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Manna, man’-na, [Whatis it ?] [Exod. xvi. 
15.| A substance furnished to the children 
of Israel on their journey through the wil< 
derness, and designed as a substitute for 
bread, the material for which they could not 
raise during their wanderings. It is called 
“the bread rained from heaven,’’ Exod 
Xvi. 4. 

The manna of the Jews is described asa 
small, round thing, as small as the hoarfrost 
on the ground; that ‘‘it was like coriander 
seed, white, and the taste of it like wafers 
made with honey.”’ [Exod. xvi.14, 31.] Wafers 
were small, thin cakes of fine flour, mingled 
with oil, and used in various offerings. 
(Lev. ii. 4, vii. xii.] If to this mixture was 
added a portion of honey, there would be 
the nourishment of the flour, the flavour of 
fresh oil, and the sweetness of honey. The 
original word furnishes no clue to the nature 
of the substance. It is said that when the 
Israelites first saw it, they exclaimed, ‘‘It is 
manna;”’ for they knew not what it was. 
Some have interpreted it to mean pre- 
pared food. As to the size and colour, it 
was probably that of the coarsest particles 
of white frost, or the finest hailstones, nearly 
resembling sleet. It was ground in mills or 
beaten in a mortar, then placed in pans in 
the shape of cakes, and baked. In gather- 
ing this food, each was permitted to taka 
what was necessary for his own use, not ex- 
ceeding an omer, or about three quarts, for 
each member of the family. If more than 
this should be collected by extraordinary 
industry, the surplus was to be distributed 
to those who had less. 

For forty years this supply of food was 
furnished daily te between three and four 
millions of people. [Deut. xxix. 5, 6.] It 
ceased while they were encamped at Gilgal, 
immediately after they had celebrated the 
passover for the first time in the land of pro- 
mise. [Josh. v.10, 12] It isnotimprobable 
that the usual quantity of animal food was 
consumed, The manna was a siistitute for 
bread, which is the staff of life. To com- 
memorate this Jong-continued and wonder- 
ful miracle, Moses was instructed that a 
golden pot should be provided poe Xvi. 333 
Heb. ix. 4], and that an omer (or one man’s 
portion) of the manna should be put up for 
preservation, and placed in or near the ary 
that succeeding generations might see with 
their own eyes the very substance on which 
their fathers were miraculously fed in their 
long and perilous journeyings from Egyps 
to Canaan. 

The substance known to us as manna is 
so called from its supposed resem lance to 
the manna of Israel. The best of it is 
Lrought from Syria, Arabia, and Fersia. It 
falls, or is drawn from a tree or ehrub, in 
various ways; andthe Arabs boil and strain 
it, and then use it as honey on their bread 
or cass. The manna of Israel was esaer- 
tially different from the natural manua in a 
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variety of particulars. The natural manna 
is not found in the desert; it falls only in 
the syring ; and is said not to melt in the 
gun; it loes not breed worms and become 
offensive if kept from day to day. It cannot 
be ground or beaten in a mortar, as the 
manna of the Israelites was. It has medi- 
cinal properties, which that had not; it is 
produced on every day alike; and it comes 
at the very season of the year when the 
manna of Israel ceased. ‘The Israelites 
never saw it before, nor hasit ever appeared 
again, as we infer from comparing Deut, 
vu. 3, 16, with Exod. xvi. 15, 32, 33. 

An eastern traveller gives us the following 
account of modern manna in Arabia: 

“Tt is from the tamarisk, or tarfa, that the 
manna is obtained. This substance is called 
by the Bedouins mann, and accurately re- 
sembles the description of manna given in 
the Scriptures. In the month of June it 
drops from the thorns of the tamarisk upon 
the fallen twigs, leaves, and thorns, which 
always cover the ground beneath that tree 
in the natural state ; the manna is collect- 
ed before sunrise, when it is coagulated; 
for it dissolves as soon as the sun shines 
upon it. The Arabs clean away the leaves, 
dirt, &c., which adhere to it, boil it, strain 
it through a coarse piece of cloth, and put 
it in leathern skins. In this way they pre- 
serve it till the following year, and use it as 
they do honey, to pour over unleavened 
bread, or to dip their bread into. I could 
not learn that they ever made it into cakes 
er loaves. The manna is found only in 
years when copious rains have fallen; some- 
times it is not produced at all. I saw none 
of it among the Arabs, but I obtained a 
small piece of the last year’s produce, in the 
convent (of Mount Sinai), where, having 
bern kept in the cool shade and moderate 
temperature of that place, it had become 
quite solid, and formed a small cake; it be- 
came soft when kept some time in the hand ; 
if a in the sun for five minutes, it dis- 
solved; but when restored to a cool place, 
it became solid again in a quarter of an 
hour. In the season at which the Arabs 
gather it, it never 2oquires that state of 
hardness which will allow of its being 
pounded, as the Israelites are said to have 
done, in Num. xi. 8. Its oolour is a dirt: 
yellow; and the piece which I saw was sti 
mixed with bits of tamarisk leaves; its 
taste is agreeable, somewhat aromatic, and 
as sweet as honey. If eaten in any con- 
siderable quantity, tt is said to be slightly 
medicinal. The quantity of manna collected 
at present, even in seasons when the most 
copious rains fall, is trifling, perhaps not 
amounting to more than five or six hundred 
pounds. It is entirely consumed among the 
Bedouins, who cousider it the greatest 
dainty which their country affords. The 
harvest is usualy in June, and laste for 
bout six weeks.” 
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Manna is called the “corn of heaven,” 
and ‘angels’ food,” Bs. Ixxviii. 24, a8, 
perhaps in allusion to the mode by which it 
was supptied. 

_Manoan, ma-no’-ah [Rest] [Judg. xiii. 
2]j, the father of Samson, was bornat Zorah. 
In the absence of Manoah, an angel appeare 
ed to his wife, and predicted the birth of 
Samson, describing particularly the manner 
of his life, and the chief purpose for which 
he should be born. Manoah prayed for a 
repetition of the visit. The angel again ap- 

eared, and Manoah had an interview with 

im; and, when he was about to depart, 
proposed to prepare a kid for him, that he 
might partake of the hospitality of his 
house; but the angel declined taking any 
food, and told him if the kid was tor an 
offering, it must be to the Lora. The kid 
was prepared as a sacrifice, and offered 
upon a rock. When the flame from this 
rude altar ascended towards heaven, the 
angel passed upward with it. Manoah and 
his wife, witnessing this wonderful scene, 
fell upon their faces to the ground. He was 
disposed to constrne the visit of the angel 
unfavourably; but his wife more justly re- 
garded the emblematical acceptance of the 
sacrifice as a token for geod; and so it 
proved, 

Maon, ma’-on [Habitation] [1 Sam. 
xxy. 2], distinguished ag the residence of 
Nabal, was on the southern boundary of 
Judea. 

Maon, Wilderness of [zr Sam. xxiii. 25] 
was in the southern part of Judah, south of 
the wilderness of Ziph, and near the town 
of Maon, and extended to the mountains of 
Idumea. It was in the wilderness of Maon 
that David concealed himself when tho 
Ziphites were seeking his destruction. 

Maran, ma’-rah, T Bitter. | [Exod. xv. 
23.] A place on the line of the march of the 
Israelites, at which bitter water was made 
palatable by casting into ita tree which God 
designated to Moses. Whether the effec’, 
was miraculous, or only the indication tc 
Moses of a particular tree which was cap< 
able of producing it, is uncertain, The 
word Marah, signifying bitterness, was 
adopted by Naomi, as applicable to herself, 
in view of her many sorrows. [Ruth i. 20. 

The well of Hawara, on the eastern coast 
of the gulf of Suez, is spoken of by travel- 
lers a8 containing bitter water, and corre- 
sponds, in distance, &c., to the Marah of the 
sacred history. 

Maranatna, mar-a-nath’-a. [The Lord 
cometh,] {xz Cor. xvi. 22.] A Syriac word 
used in a threatening sense, as, the Lord will 
take vengeance». A Jewish form of cursing. 

Marsus. [Rev. xviii. 12.] A species of 
limestone remarkable for its durability, and 
capable of receiving a high polish. It wae 

vobably used in very early times for build: | 
ing-materials [z Kings vi. 7, 36, vii. 9-12% 
1 Chron. xxix. 2], and for many kindsof vew 
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gsils. ‘The colours of marble are various and 
veautiful, and pieces of all sizes may be 
wrought togother so as to resemble a beau- 
tiful painting. Such was probably the pave- 
ment and columns of the Persian palace de- 
scribed in Hsth. i. 6. ; 

ManrsHan, ma-ve'-ohah, [That which is at 
the head.] [Josh. xv. 44.] A town of 
Judah, famous as the scene of the battle be- 
taveen Asa, king of Judah, and Zerak, king 
of Ethiopia, with his numerous army. It 
was also the residence of the prophet Micah. 
[Mic..i. ts. } 

Maxx, mark. [Polite, Shining.] [Acts xii. 
x2.] Géerally supposed to be the same 
with Marcus c Pet.v. 13]; but whether he 
was the same with John Mark [Acts xv. 
37-39; Col. iv. 10; 2 Tim. iv. 11] is not 
clear. (See Joun Marx.) 

Marx, Gospel by. The second in order of 
the books of the New Testament. Itis sup- 
posed to have been written between a.p. 56 
and 65, and it contains the substance of the 
public discourses and private conversations 
of our Saviour, obtained, in a great measure, 
as some have supposed, from the lips of the 
apostle Peter, whose intimate companion he 
was for several years. It is not unlikely 
that the apostle himself had an opportunity 
to examine it, inasmuch as many things 
commendatory of him, mentioned in the 
other gospels, are omitted in this. There 
are a sufficient number of important differ- 
ences between this gospel and the other 
three to show that this is not an abridg- 
ment or compilation from them, or either or 
them; and among these we may mention 
two miracles which are not recorded in any 
other gospel; and yet there are but twenty- 
four verses in Mark which contain any im- 
portant fact not mentioned by some other 
evangelist. 

Marxrer [Matt. xi. 16], or Marxrt-pnacn. 
[uke vii. 32.] The markets of eastern 
towns occupy one side of an area, the other 
sides being occupied by public buildings, 
temples, courts, and offices of various kinds. 
Hence they were the place of general con- 
course. Laws were promulgated here; 
questions of philosophy and public interest 
were discussed; and, it being generally in 
or near the gate of the city, or the thorough- 
fare, as we might call it, judicial investiga- 
tions were made here. [Acts xvi. 19, xvii. 


re 

The country people would be found at this 
point in the greatest numbers, as well as 
judges and .nagistrates. Hence the force of 
the expression, Mark xii. 38. 

The market-place was resorted to by la- 
bourers wh) sought employment. An in- 
telligent traveller tells us of a scene he 
witnessed in Persia, where a great number 
of peasants assembled in the market-place 
before sunrise, with their spades in their 
hauds, waiting to be employed; and when 
be cee tg same place at night, some of 


them were still there, waiting for something 
to do. (See Matt. xx. 1-16. 

Marriaan (Matt. xxii. 2] is a divine insti- 
tution. [Gen. ii. 21-25.] It is also a civil 
contract, uniting one man and one woman 
together in the relation of husband and 
wife. Among the benefits of the institution 
are: (1) Domestic comfort; (2) Provision 
for the health, education, and support of 
children; (3) The distribution of socicty 
into families or small communities, with a 
master or governor over them who haa 
natural as weil as legal 2athority; (4) The 
security which arises fra perental anxiety, 


and the confinement of chiiaren to permanent 
nabitations ; and (5) Pae encouragement of 
industry. 


Tn the celebration of marriages in the east 
at the present day, many of the peculiarcus- 
toms of ancient times are observed. “Ata 
Hindoo marriage,” says a missionary, “the 
procession of which I saw some years ago, 
the bridegroom came from a distance, and 
the bride lived at Serampore, to which place 
the bridegroom was to come by water. 
After waitiug two or three hours, at length, 
near midnight,’ it was announced, in the 
very words of Scripture, ‘Behold, the 
bridegroom cometh; go ye out to meet 
him.’ All the persons employed now light- 
ed their lamps, and ran with them in their 
hands to fill up their stations in the proces- 
sion; some of them had lost their lights, 
and were unprepared, but it was then too 
late to seek them, and the cavalcade moved 
forward to the house of the bride; at which 
place the company entered a large and 
splendidly illuminated area, before the 
house, covered with an awning, where a 
great multitude of friends, dressed in their 
best apparel, were seated upon mats. The 
bridegroom was carried in the arms of a 
friend, and placed in a superb seat in the 
midst of the company, where he sat a short 
time, and then went into the house, the door 
of which was immediately shut, and guarded 
by sepoys. I and others expostulated with 
the door-keepers, but in vain. Never was I 
so struck with our Lord’s beautiful parable 
as at this moment—‘And the door was 
shut.’ ”” 

The custom of crying and shouting at the 
approach of the bridegroom seems to have 
been continued from the days of our Saviour. 

It was the custom to crown the married 
couple. Hence the allusion, Song of 8. iii. 
zz; Isa. xlix. 18, where the word ornament 
might as weil be rendered crown. 

Mars-nitn. [Acts xvii. x9.] A famous 
place in Athens, where the high court of 
Judicature was held; Here Paul proached, 
and was regarded as the introducer of new 
gods, because he spoke of ‘‘ Jesus’? and the 
“* Resurrection.” 

Marta, mar'-tha. [Stirring up_ bitter. 
ness.] [John xi.1.] The sister of Lazarna 


| and Mary, and the mistress of their family 
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at Bethany. [Luke x, 38-40.] She is always 
named before Mary, and was probably the 
elder. There is no question of her piety. 
[John xi. 5, 25-27.] (See Lazarus, Mary.) 

Martyr. [Acts xxii. 20.] One who bears 
witnoss to the truth at the expense of his 
life. The word occurs thrice only in the 
Scriptures. 

Mary, ma’-ry [Bittcrnoss] [Luke i. 27], 
the mother of our Lord, was cousin to Eliza- 
beth, the mother of John the Baptist. [Luke 
i. 36.] The sacred history records but few 
incidents of her life after the infancy ot tae 
Messiah. She was present at the marriage 
in Cana [John ii. 3], where He wrought a 
miracle. She also sought an interview with 
Him, in company with others of the family, 
when He was preaching to a crowd in a 
country place. [Luke viii 19, 20.] Shewas 
present at His crucifixion [John xix. 25], 
and was there commended by the expiring 
Redeemer to the filial kindness and attention 
of the beloved John; and she is mentioned 
88 one among the praying company in the 
upper room at Jerusalem, after the ascension 
of our Saviour. [Actsi. 14. ] 

Mary. [John xix. 25.] The sister cf the 
above Mary, the wife of Cleophas, and 
mother of James the Less, Simon, Joses, and 
Judas. They were, of course, cousins, and 
are called brethren of our Lord. [Matt. xiii. 
55, Xxvii. 56; Merk yi. 3.] She was present 
at the crucifixion and burial of our Lord 
[Matt. xxvii. 55, 61], was among those who 
went to embalm [Mark xvi. 1-10], was 
gmmong the firat to whom the news of His re- 
surrection was announced [Luke xxiv. 6], 
and on her way to the disciples with the in- 
telligence, she met her risen Lord and wor- 
shipped Him. [Matt. xxxiii. 9.] 

Mary. [Acts xii. 12.] The mother of 
John Mark, a godly woman, residing at 
Jerusalem, at whose house the disciples 
were convened the night Peter was miracu- 
lously delivered from prison. 

Mary. [John xi.1.] The sister of Laza- 
rus, and a devoted friend and disciple of our 
Saviour. She evinced her affection for Him 
at the supper in Bethany, a few days before 
His crucifixion [John xii. 3], and received 
from Him the testimony that she had chosen 
the good part which should not be taken 
from her. [Luke x. 41, 42.] 

Mary. [Luke viii. 2.] Mary Magdalene, 
er Mary of Magdala. So called, probably, 
from the fact that she was a native or resi- 
dent of the village of Magdala. 

The general impression that she was an 
urehaste woman is entircly without founda- 
tion. There is nothing to warrant the 
pinion that she was not a woman in good 
circumstances and ofunblemished character. 
Having been relieved of a demoniacal pos- 
passion by the divine power of our Saviour, 
she became His follower [Luke viii. 2, 3], 
and evinced her attachment to Him and His 
e@ruse er very last. She was at His 


crucifixion [John xix. 25] and burial [Mark 
xv. 47], and she was among those who had 
prepared the materials to embalm Him [Mark 
xvi. 1], and who first went to the sepulchre 
after the resurrection; and what is particu- 
larly interesting in her history, she was the 
first to whom the risen Redeemer appeared. 
[Mark xvi. 9.] 

Martarw, math’-thew (G.ft of Jehovah 
[Matt. ix. 9], called also Levi [Mark ii. 14], 
was a native of Galilee, and, though a Jew, 
was employed as a tax-gatherer under the 
provisional government of Judea. He was 
called from his official occupation into the 
service of Christ, entertained Him at his 
house [Mark ii. 15], became one of the 
twelve apostles, and was engaged in the 
propagation of the gospel after our Saviour’s 
ascension. [Acts i. 13.] There is no cer- 
tainty respecting the time, place, or manner 
of his death. 

Marrxrw, Gospel of, is supposed to have 
been written five years after Christ’s ascen- 
sion, or about the year 38. It existed ata 
very early period, both in the Hebrew and 
Greek languages; and some suppose it was 
first written in Hebrew, and translated into 
Greek by Matthew himself, or, at least, dur- 
ing his lifetime. There is internal evidence 
that it was designed particularly for the uae 
of the Jews. Matthew, as appears from the 
preceding article, was early called into the 
company of Christ’s disciples, and was a 
constant attendant upon His ministry to its 
close. His is the earliest of the four his- 
tories, and certainly has the characteristics 
of a narrative written soon after the events 
happened. The visit of the wise men; the 
slaughter of the infants; the parable of the 
ten virgins; the resurrection of the saints at 
the time of the crucifixion; and some other 
facts are related by Matthew, which are not 
mentioned by either of the other evangelista. 

Marrnis, math-thi’-as. [Gift of Jehovah. ] 
[Acts i. 23.] A disciple of Christ, and a cgn- 
stant attendant on His travels and ministry, 
from its commencement until His ascension. 
[Acts i. 21, 22.] He was appointed to supply 
the vacancy in the company of the twelve 
apostles, occasioned by the apostacy of 
Judas. 

Mazzizorn, maz’-za-roth. [Planetary in- 
fluences.] [Job xxxviii. 32.] ‘‘ Canst thou 
bring forth Mazzaroth in his season?” was 
one of the questions by which God reproved 
the weakness and presumption of His servant 
Job. It is supposed by some to mean the 
twelve signs of the zodiac; each of whieh is 
brought forth in its season by the wisdom 
and power of God only. 4 

Mears, Mrat-rirz. [Ruth ii. 14.] The 
meals of the Orientals, both ancient and 
modern, may be compared to our dinner and 
supper. [Luke xiv. 12.] Whatis here called 
dinner might nevertheless as well be called 
breakfast; for it is a light meal, and is taken 
at an early hour. In Pergia they partake of 
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this first meal between ten and eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon; and it consists principally 
of fruits, milk, cheese, and confectionary. 

The principal meal of the day is the sup- 
per. Among the Romans, it anciently took 
place about three o’clock ; but in the east, as 
at the present day in Persia, about six or 
seven in the evening, in order to avoid che 
enfeebling heat of the afternoon. [Mark vi. 
21; Luke xiy. 16, 24; John xii. 2.] 

Before going to meals it was common to 
wash the hands; a custom rendered neces- 
sary by their method of partaking of food. 
The same practice obtained among the 
Greeks and Romans at an early date, and 
till prevails in the east. (See Earrne.) 

The Pharisees had exalted this into a re- 
ligious duty, and affected to be greatly scan- 
dalized at the omission of it by the disciples 
of our Lord. [Matt. xv. 2, 20; Luke xi. 38. ] 

In Samuel’s time, the people would not 
eat until he had blessed the sacrifice; and 
this is the first notice in Scripture of a bless- 
ing on food. [z Sam. ix. 13.] In the time 
of Christ, however, it was common before 
every meal to bless, or give thanks. [ Matt. 
xiv. 19, xv. 36.] 

A distinction of rank also prevailed in 
sitting at meals: thus Samuel gave to Saul, 
who was to be king, the most exalted place 
at table. 

Mearan, me-a'-vah. [A cave.] [Josh xiii. 
4.] A cave between Sarepta and Sidon. 

Measures anp Wetants. [Proy. xx. 10. ] 
The Jewish law contains two precepts re- 
gpecting weights and measures. The first 
Lee, xix. 35, 36] refers to the standards 

ept in the sanctuary; and the second 
[Deut. xxv. 13-15] refers to copies of them 
kept by every family for its own use. Much 
perplexity has attended all investigations of 
this subject, and we must be contented with 
stating what is most probably true. 

The models or standards of the weights 
and meaxyures which were in earliest use 
were preserved for a long time in the Jewish 
Temple, but were destroyed with that sacred 
edifice; and afterwards the weights and mea- 
sures of the people among whom the Jews 
dwelt were adopted. Josephus asserts that 
measures and weights were invented by 
Cain. They were certainly in use from a 
very early period. [Gen. vi. 15, xxiii. 16.] 

As to currency, itis supposed the Jews had 
at first no coins or pieces of metal of fixed size 
and valuo, but that the precious metals were 
exchanged or bartered for articles of mer- 
chandise by weight. Thus Abraham bought 
the field of Ephron for four hundred shekels 
of silver, as we might buy an acre of land 
for a hundred bushels of wheat. This is the 
usual mode of dealing among uncivilized 
nations at the present day. Every piece or 
mass of metal was valued according to its 
purity and weight. Hence the practice of 
carcying weights in a bag, towhich allusion 
ja frequently made by the Bible writers, 
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(Dent. xxv. 13; Prov. xvi. 11; Mic. vi. 11.] 
e have abundant evidence that in David’s 
time gold was used as an article of mer- 
chandise, and not as a standard of value. 

In presenting this subject in such a form 
as to aid the biblical student or teacher, v.e 
shall include only those terms which are 
actually used in the Bible, and shall en- 
deayour to establish a definite rule rather 
than to perplex by an array ol conflicting 
opinions and authorities. 

I. Of Measures of Length. 

The handbreadth, or palm [1 Kings vii. 
26], was four digits, or the breadth of the 
four fingers—from three inches ‘» three an’: 
a half. : 

A span [Lam. ii. 20], which expresses the 
distance across the hand from the extremity 
of the thumb to the extremity of the little 
finger, when they are stretched as far apart 
as possible, say nine to ten inches. 

A cubit. This measure extended origi- 
nally from the elbow, bending inwards to 
the extremity of the middle finger [Gen. vi. 
16], but it is obvious that this term is ap- 
plied by the sacred writers to different 
lengths, one being at least a hand-breadth 
longer than the other. It is, however, 
generally agreed that the common cubit was 
almost twenty-one inches. 

A fathom [Acts xxvii. 28] was from six 
feet to six feet and a half. 

The measuring reed [Ezek. xlii. 16] is 
supposed to have been from ten to eleven 
feet, and the measuring line [Zech. ii. 1] a 
hundred and forty-six feet. 

The furlong [Luke xxiv. 13] was 2 Greek 
measure, and nearly the same as at present 
—viz., one-eighth of a mile, or forty rods. 

The mile [Matt. v. 41], itis supposed, was 
about 1,612 yards, or about one-twelfth less 
than ours. 

The Sabbath-day’s journey [Acts i. 12] 
was about seven-eighths of a mile, and the 
term denoted the distance which Jewish 
tradition said one might travel without a 
violation of the law. [Exod. xvi. 29.] It 
is supposed that this distance extended first 
from the tabernacle ‘to the remotest section 
of the camp, and afterwards from the 
Temple to the remotest parts of the holy 
city. It has, however, been conjectured 
that the length of a Sabbath-day’s journey 
was the distance from the residence of the 
worshipper to the nearest synagogue. The 
Jews were not in the habit of following 
popular speakers in the synagogue: they 
attended places of worship for worship, amd 
therefore any synagogue where the prayers 
were offered and the law read was the same 
to them as another. 

The term, a day’s journey [Num. x1. 31; 
Luke ii. 44], probably indicated no certain 
distance, but was taken to be the ordinary 
distance which a person travels on foot in 
the prosecution of a journey — perhaps 
twenty miles, 
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Il. Hollow Measures. 

(x) D A cab, or kab [2 Kings vi. 25], 
ene-third of an omer, or two pints. 

An omer (Ex. xvi. 36], one-tenth of an 
ephah, or six pints. 

6 measure, or seah [Geon. xviii. 6; Matt. 
xiii. 33; Luke xiii. 21], one-third of an 
eéphah, or twenty pints. 

The ephah (Exqd. xvi. 36], ten omers, or 
three seahs, cr sixty pints. 

The homer [Isa. v. 10], when used for dry 
measure, one hundred homers, or six hun- 
dred pints. 

Tenth deal [Ley. xxiii. 17], or tenth part, 
iw supposed to have been the same with the 
omer, or the tenth part of an ephah. 

The Greek word translated bushel, Matt. 
. 15, is supposed by some to answer to the 
flebrew word seah. The Roman bushel 
ie bate nearly the same with the English 
peck. 


3 A rere 
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The bekah, half a shekel, equal to about 
one shilling and a halfpenny. 

The shekel, twenty gerahs, weighing bal! 
an Ounce troy, equal to two shillings anda 


mny. 

The maneh, or mina, one hundred shokels, 
fifty ounces, or four pounds two ounces 
troy, equal to about ten guineas. 

The talent, thirty mine, or three thensand 
shekels, ninety-three pounds twelve onnces, 
equalto 42,100 if of silver, or £5,200 if of 
gold. The pound is equal to the mina, 

The value of gold was to that of gilver 
about as twelve to one, 

The dram [1 Chron. xxix. 7], or drachm, 
was the same with the daric. 

(2) After the Captivity. 

The daric, dram, or drachm [Ezra ii. 69] 
was a Persian gold coin, equal to about one 
pound three shillings. 

The stater, or piece of money [Matt. xvii. 


(2) Liquid. The log [Lev. xiy. ro], six | 27], a Greek or Roman silver coin (a shekel 
eggshells full, one-tenth of a hin, or nearly } in weight), in value over two shillings. The 


one pint. 

The hin (Exod. xxix. 40], one-sixth or a 
bath, or ten pints. 

The bath [Isa v. 10], one-tenth of a homer 
(Ezek. xlv. 11], seven and a-half gallons, or 
sixty pints. 

The homer, or cor [Ezek xlv. 14], ten 
baths, or seventy-five gallons, or six hundred 

ints. 
: The firkin [John ii. 6] was a Greek 
iii containing seven and a half gal- 
one. 

Ill. Of Weights. 

In the time of Moses the common weight 
wns @ shekel, which signifies a weight. 
There were also the parts of a shekel, as the 
fourth, third, and half. The shekel, the 
maneh, and the talent were all originally 
names of weights; and here it may be re- 
marked that there appears no sufficient 
warrant for the opinion that the Jews had 
two kinds of weights. When the phrase 
“ shekel of the sanctuary” is used [Hxod. 
xxx. 13],it means, not that this was different 
from the common shekel, but that it was 
a true standard weight according to the 
anthorized standard preserved in the sanc- 
tuary, or, a8 we should say, an “uthorized 
weight or measure, to denote that its accu- 
racy is certified. To weigh substances, the 
dews had— 

The shekel [Amos viii. 5], half an ounce 
avoirdupois. 

The manch, or mina [Ezek. xlv. 12], one 
pundred shekels, or fifty ounces, equal to 
three pounds two ources ayoirdupois. 

The talent [2 Sam. xii. 30], three thousand 
shekels, thirty manehs, fifteen hundred 
ounces, equal to ninety-three pounds twelve 
ounces avoirdupois. 

IV. Of Currency. | 

(1) Before the Captivity. 

The gerah, ore-twentieth of a shekel, 
would be worth n w about five farthings, 
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stater, or coined shekel of the Jews, is often 
found in the cabinets of antiquaries at the 
present day. 

The penny [Matt. xxii. 19], or drachm, a 
Roman silver coin, equal to sevenpence- 
three-farthings. 

The farthing [Matt. x. 29], a Roman silver 
coin, worth fully a penny-farthing. 

Another piece of mouey, equal to one- 
fourth of a farthing, is called by the same 
name [ Matt. v. 26]; and the mite [Mark xii. 
42] was half of this last farthing, or rather 
more than a halfpenny. 

An erroneous impression prevails respect- 
ing the real value of monéy, from our asso- 
ciations with its nominal value. The ‘‘ penny 
a day”? [Matt. xx. 2] seems to be a mean 
compensation for ten or twelve hours’ la- 
bour, and the twopence [Luke x. 35] affords 
very equivocal evidence of generosity in 
the good Samaritan; but when it is consi- 
dered what these sums could obtain of the 
comforts and necessaries of life, the cases 
appear differently. 

Mazar, Mars. [Gen.i. 29; Mark vii. 19.] 
The food of the Hebrews was regulated by 
the appointment of God. Their methods of 
cooking meats were various, though they 
never ate of food dressed by any other than 
a Jew, nor of food prepared by other kit- 
chen utensils than those of their own nation. 
What animals they might eat, and what 
they ought not, was particularly com- 
manded. [Lev. xi.; Deut. xiv.] The im- 
port of the word meat seems to have under- 
gone a considerable change since our 
version of the Bible was made; for, in this 
it means food in general; or, when confined 
to one species of food, always signifies meal, 
flour, or grain, but never flesh, which is 
now the usual acceptation of the word. A 
meat-offering in the Scriptures is alwava a 
vegetable, und never an animal offering 3 
and it might now be rendered a breal-offers 
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Meats OrrerEp To Ipozs. [x Cor. viii. 
7,10.] At the first settling of the Church, 
there were many disputes concerning the 
use of meata offered to idols. Some newly- 
converted Christians, convinced that an 
idol was nothing, and that the distinction 
of clean and unclean creatures was abolished 
by our Saviour, ate indifferently of whatever 
was served up to them, evenamong pagans, 
without inquirjng whether the meats had 
been offered to idols. They took the same 
liberty in buying meat sold in the market, 
not regarding whether it were pure or im- 
pure, according to the Jews, or whether it 
nad been offered to idols or not. But other 
Christians, weaker or less instructed, were 
offended at this liberty, and thought that 
eating of meat which had been offered to 
idols was a kind of partaking in that wicked 
and sacrilegious act. 

This diversity of opinion produced some 
scandal, for which Paul thought it behoved 
him to provide a remedy. [Rom. xiy. 20, 
21.) He determined, therefore, that ali 
things were clean to such as were clean 
[Tit. i. 15], and that an idol was nothing at 
all, That aman might safely cat of what- 
ever was sold in the market, and need not 
scrupulously inquire from whence it came; 
and that if an unbeliever should invite a be- 
liever to eat with him, the believer might 
eat of whatever was set before him, &c. [1 
Cor. x. 25, &c.] But at the same time he 
enjoins that the laws of charity and pru- 
dence should be observed; that believers 
should be cautious of scandalizing or offend- 
ing weak minds, for though all things 
taight be lawful, yet all things were not 
always expedient. 

Mepena, me’-de-bah, [Water of Rest.] 
(Josh. xiii. 16.] A city in the eastern part 
of the territory of Reuben, which still retains 
nearly its ancient name, Madaba. The site 
of the old town shows the ruins of a temple, 
and the excavations of ponds and reser- 
yoirs. 

Mapta, me’-di-ya, [Midst, Middle.] [Isa. 
xxi. 2.] This country, which probably de- 
rives its name from Madai TGen: Xs 25]; 
anciently occupied what is now part of the 
kingdom cf Persia, and was bounded north 
by the Caspian Sea and Armenia, south by 
Persia proper, and west by Assyria. It was 
8 fertile and well-cultivated revion, and was 
divided into greater and lesser Media, 

Ninus, king of Assyria, added this country 
to his kingdom, and retained it until the 
time cf Seanacherib, when it revolted, and 
his son became king, B.c. 700. It fell into 
the hands of Cyrus the Great, about z.c. 
556, who perfectly united Media and Persia, 
. forming the Medo-Persian kingdom. Hence, 

by Kether and Daniel, the laws and chro- 
uicles of the Medes and Persians are always 
Mentioned tegether, God employed the 
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Meprator. [Gal. iii. z9.] One who inter- 
poses between two parties at variance, 
with the view of effecting a reconciliation 
between them. ‘ 

Mraippo, me-gid’-do. [Place of Multi- 
tudes.] [Josh. xii. 21.] A city belonging 
to Manasseh, but lying within the limits of 
Issachar, not far from the river Kishon, 
whose waters are hence called the “ watera 
of Megiddo.” [Judg. v. 19.] Its inhabitants 
were not expelled by Manasseh, but when 
Israel became strong, were made tributary. 
Solomon fortified it, and made it the resi- 
dence of one of his ‘commissarzes, who pro- 
vided stores of provision for his househuitL ; 
[1 Kings iv. 12, ix. 15.] There, too, Ahaziah+ 
died, in consequence of a wound in battle, 
and Josiah was slain by Pharaoh-neche of 
Egypt. [2 Kings ix. 27, xxiii. 29. 

Menonizepro, mel-kiz'-ze-dek |King of 
Righteousness] [Gen. xiv. 18], is supposed 
to have been king of Salem, which was 
afterwards Jerusalem (though it is not im- 
probable that the title, “king of Salem,” 
was a& mere appellation). He is mentioned 
before the institution of the Aaronic order, 
as a priest of the most high God. Some 
have strangely supposed him to have been 
Shem, but his birth and genealogy are con- 
cealed (perhaps purposely), or the pkrase, 
“without father,” &c., may mean that his 
parents were of obscure or low origin; and 
we know not that he had a predecessor or 
successor; at any rate, the time of his 
priesthood was unlimited, and in this 
respect different from the Levitical priest 
hood. [Num. viii. 24, 25.] The phrase, 
‘‘having neither beginning of days nor end 
of life,’ may apply either to the time of his 
birth and death being unknown, or to the 
indefinite term of his official life. Abraham 
showed his respect for the age, rank, piety, 
and priestly office of Melchizedee, by paying 
him a tithe of the spoils he had taken in the 
battle with Chedorlaomer and his allies, in 
the valley of Jehoshaphat; and hence the 
argument of the apostle, that if Abraham, 
whom the Jews regarded so highly, thus 
acknowledged the dignity and superiority of 
Melchizedec, so ought we to recognize that 
of the Messiah. - 

Meuita, mel-i’-ta [Acts xxviii. 1], now 
Malta, an island twelve miles in breadth 
and twenty in length, lying between Sicily 
and Africa, about two hundred miles east of 
Tunis, and in that part of the Mediterranean 
which, in the apostle’s day, was often called 
Adria, including the Ionian and Sicilian 
seas, according to the testimony of Ptolemy 
and Strabo. Here Paul and his company 
were shipwrecked on the passage to Rome, 
and very kindly treated by the inhabitants, 
especially by Publius, the governor. A 
modern traveller says: “ Passed St. Pr al’s 
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harbour, where the apostle was shipwrecked. 
In reading the account of this shipwreck, I 
had ever experienced difficulty in compre- 
hending how there could be a place formed 
on the coast of an island where ‘two seas 
met.’ But in viewing the spot pointed out 
where the ship was ‘thrust in,’ the difficulty 
was remoyed. Tho island Gozo lies west of 
the main island, Malta, and is separated 
only by a strait, from half to a quarter of 
a mile in width. Whena violent Euroclydon 
(east wind) prevails, ant the seas run high, 
@ powerful current is forced in at each end 
of this strait, which ranges nearly north 
and south. The ship was driven in at the 
north end, and struck in a small nook, on 
the Malta side, about forty rods from the 
entrance. This strait must have been, I 
think, ‘the creek witha shore, into which 
they were minded, if possible, to thrust in 
the ship.’ For, while lying off to the north, 
the entrance of the strait has the exact ap- 
pearance of the mouth of a creek or river.”’ 

This island was settled by a Pheenician 
colony, about B.c. r500. Since the Christian 
era it has belonged successively to the Goths, 
Vandals, Saracens, Normans, Germans, and 
French, until Charles V. surrendered it to 
the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, who 
were dispossessed by Bonaparte; and by 
tho treaty of 1814 it was allottedto England. 

Mestons. [Num. xi. 5.] Probably what is 
known to us as the water-melon, a fruit 
which is still found in great perfection in 
Egypt, and which travellers tell us furnished 
the chief food and drink of the lower classes 
during the heat of summer. 

MernanemM, men’-ha-hem [Comforter] [2 
Kings xv. 14], was the son of Gadi, and 
having slain Shallum, king of Samaria, 
reigned in his stead. His reign, which 
lasted ten years, was distinguished for 
cruelty and oppression. [2 Kings xy. 16-20. ] 

Menez, me’-ne. [Fate, Fortune.] [Dan. 
qv. 25.] A word of that significant sentence 
which appeared on the wall of Belshazzar’s 
banqueting-hall, to warn him of the im- 
pending destruction of Babylon. The whole 
sentence is in the pure Chaldee language, 
and reads, when translated literally—Mene, 
“he is numbered,’’ Mene, “‘he isnumbered,” 
Tekel, ‘‘he is weighed,’’ Upharsin, ‘‘ they 
are divided.” Peres, in the original lan- 
guage, is the same word with Upharsin, but 
in a different case or number. It means 
**he was divided.” 

Mepwaarta, me-fa'-ath [Beauty] [Josh. xiii. 
18], is supposed to have been contiguous to 
Kedemo Bezer, and Jahzah. [xz Chron. 
vi. 78, 79.] In later times it was in_the 
hands of the Moabites. [Jer. xlviii. 21.] 

MerrurposHetH, ime-fi’-bo-sheth. Exter- 
minating the Idoi.] [2 Sam. xxi. 8.] A son 
of Saul, who, with his brother and five others 
of the family, suffered a violent death at the 
hands of the Gibeonites. : 

Meruinosnerz, or Msnrpaar [2 Sam, iy, 
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4; x Chron. viii. 34], was a son of Jonathan, 
and grandson of Saul, who, at the age at 
five years, fell from his nurse’s arms, and 
was ever after a cripple. When David was 
in quiet possession of his kingdom, he 
sought out this branch of the family of 
Jonathan, his friend, and not only gave him 
an honourable place in his palace, but made 
ample provision for his family. The in- 
teresting history of this liberal proceeding 
of David is minutely related in 2 Sam. ix. 

Mrran, me'-rab. [ Multiplication.] [x Sam. 
xiv. 49.] The eldest daughter of Saul, who 
promised her to David in marriage; but sha 
married Adriel of Mcholath, by whom she 
had five sons, and Dayid-took her sister 
Michal. The five sons of Merab suffered a 
violent death at the hands of the Gibecnites. 
[2 Sam. xxi.8.] They are called “ the five 
sons of Michal, whom she brougkt up for 
Adriel;”’ and the probability is that Michal 
adopted her sister’s children, their mother 
being dead. ; 

Mercnants, [Isa. xxiii. 2.] The earlicat 
mode of commerce was doubtless by car‘a- 
vans. Tho merchants to whom Joseph was 
sold were probably of this character. The 
earliest commerce with India of which we 
have any knowledge was carried on in this 
way by the merchants of Arabia and Egypt. 
There was, however, considerable inter- 
course between many countries by water. 
The Pheenicians held the first rank as a 
commercial nation, and their first metropolis 
was Sidon, and afterwards Tyre. Some- 
thing may bo learned of their commerce 
from Ezek. xxvii. and xxviii. (See Sures.) 
The commerce of the Egyptians was also 
very extensive. They imported goods from 
India, and carried on an export trade 
with various ports of the Mediterranean. 

Meroy-srat. [Exod. xxy.17.] This waa 
the lid or cover of the ark of the covenant. 
It was made of gold, and two cherubs of 
gold were placed at each end, and, stretching 
their wings towards each other, formed a 
kind of throne, upon which God was sup- 
posed to be present in a peculiar manner, to 
hear and answer prayer, and to make known 
His holy will. 

Menopacn, mer’-o-dak. [Death.] [Jer. 1 
2.] The name of an idol god of the Baby- 
lonians, supposed by some to have repre- 
sented the planet Mars, and by others to 
haye been the statue of some famous king. 
It was the surname of some of the Baby-~ 
lonish monarchs, [Isa. xxxix. 1.] 

Mznrom, me’-rom. [A high place.] [Josh. 
xi. 5, 6.} A marshy lake in the northern 
part of Judea, through which the Jordan 
flows. It is now called Houle, as is the 
valley which encloses it. It is about twelve 
miles above Tiberias, and is regarded by 
many as properly tho source of the Jordan, 
Most of its bed is dry in summer, and ig 
overgrown with grass and shrubbery, . 
affording retreats for wild bearts. In ths 
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apring freshets the lake swells to six miles 
in length, and three and a half in breadth, 
and abounds with fish. It is called “‘the 
waters of Merom,” or ‘‘ high waters,” because 
at was higher than the other lakes of Judea. 

Meroz, me’-roz. [Refuge.] [Judg. v. 23.] 
A place in the vicinity of the brook Kishon, 
whose inhabitants were accursed for refusing 
ft) come to the help of Israel, in the contest 
with Sisera. 

Messrcn, or Mxsnecn, me’-seck, me’-shek. 
[Drawing out.] (Ps. cxx. 5; Ezek. xxxii. 
26.| The name of the country in the north- 
eastern angle of Asia Minor, supposed to 
have been settled by the posterity of Mesech, 
the son of Japheth. They had considerable 
commerce with Tyre. [Hzek. xxvii. 13.] 
Some suppose the Muscovites were of this 
race. The terms Mesech and Kedar, ‘n the 
above passage from Psalms, is supposed to 
denote northern and southern barbarians 
generally. 

Muswa, me’-shah. Le fare, Retreat.] (A 
place.) [Gen. x. 30.] Supposed to denote 
the country called by the Greeks Messene, 
and lying near the modern Bassora. 

Mesna. [A person.] [2 Kingsiii.4.] A 
king of Moab, who refused to pay to Jeho- 
ram, king of Israel, the annual tribute which 
he had been accustomed to pay to his father 
Ahab. For this offence Jehoram determined 
to punish him; and calling to his aid Jeho- 
shaphat, king of Judub, and the king of the 
Edomites, he invaded the territory of Moab, 
signally defeated them, desolated their 
country, and at last the king and his army 
were closely besieged in a walled town. In 
this extremity Mesha attempted to cut his 
way through the enemy’sranks; but failing 
in this, he made the horrible sacrifice of his 
eldest son to some idol god; and it wasdone 
openly upon the wall, in sight of the camp 
of Israel, that they might be persuaded by 
such a revolting spectacle to raise the siege. 
This effect was produced, for we are told 
that they immediately retired, contenting 
themselves with great spoil. 

Mesopotamia, mes-o-po-ta’-mi-a [Between 
the Rivers] [Deut. xxiii. 4], or Syria, else- 
where called Padan-aram [Gen. xxviii. 2], 
or the plain of Syria, was the name of the 
country lying between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. It was the first abode of men 
both before and after the Flood, and was 
bounded north by Armenia, east by Assyria, 
south by Arabia, and west by Syria, and 
embraced the modern El-jesira of Turkey. 

Messsencer. [Mal. iii.1.] The laws and 
edicts of the Jewish kings were proclaimed 
near the royal residence by public criers; 
but they were made known to more distant 
towns and provinces by messengers sent for 
that purpose. [x Sam. xi. 7; 2 Chron. 
EZXXvi, 22; Amos iy. 5.] They stood in the 
fate of the city, where the largest mass of 

eople might be found, and proclaimed the 

W Or mesrage, as in Jer, xi. 6, xvii. 19, 20. 
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At Jorusalem these messages were pro- 
claimed in the Temple, where a concoures 
of people was always found. Our Saviour 
is called the ‘‘ Messenger of the covc2 ant,” 
Mal. iii. 1. 

The spies concealed by Rahab [Josh. vi, 
17] are called messengers; and the punish- 
ment which God inflicts on the wicked for 
their sins is alsocalleda messenger. [Trov. 
xvil. x1.] 

Ministers of the gospel are also called 
messengers [2 Cor. viii. 23], because they 
declare or announce the message of mercy 
which the gospel contains. 

Messtan, mes-si/-ah [Anointed, or Ap- 
pointed ] (Dan. ix. 25], or Mussias [Joha 
ly. 25], 2ignifies anointed; a title given by 
way of eminence to Jesus Christ. It is 
sometimes applied by the sacred writcra in 
a subordinate sonse, as in Isa. slv. 1; 
Ezek. xxviii. 14; but when applied to Christ, 
it denotes that he unites in himself the 
offices of a prophet, a priest, and a king; 
not of the Jews only, but of all mankind. 

The Jews expected the Messiah would be 
their deliverer from civil bondage, and 
would raise them, as a nation, to great 
power. Hence they rejected Christ, and 

ut him to shame and death. They were 

isappointed and offended because his king- 
dom was not of this world, and promised 
no privileges to them in distinction from the 
Gentiles. The whole Scriptures abound with 
evidence that they were and are under a 
delusion. Itis a remarkable fact that the 
expectation of the Messiah prevailed even 
among the aborigines of Mexico; many 
false Messiahs have arisen since our Lord’s 
time, twenty-four have been reckoned, the 
last of whom, of any note, was one Ratio 
Mordecai, a German Jew, A.D. 1682, It is 
not known what became of him. 

Mrcau, mi/-kah. [Who is like unto Jeho- 
vah.] [Judg. xvii. 1.] A celebrated idolator 
in Mount Ephraim, who persuaded a Levite 
to officiate as his priest for a stipulated 
reward. The emissaries sent out by tha 
tribe of Dan to find a settlement for them 
happened to call at Micah’s house, and saw 
tho idols and the Levite; and the party of 
the Danites, who afterwards went to Laish, 
took Micah’s house in their way, secured 
all his images, and persuaded his priest to 
accompany them. Mrieah endeavoured to 
obtain them again, but in vain. [Judg. 
xviii. 2.] 

Mican [Micah i. 1], the prophet, was 
a native of Mareshah (hence called the 
Morasthite), a village in the south of the 
territory of Judah. [Josh, xv. 44.] It is 
supposed that a reference to one of his pre- 
dictions saved the life of Jeremiah. (Jer. 
XXvi. 18-24. 

Micau, Prophecy of, is the thirty-third 
in the order of the books of the Bible. It 
was uttered within the space of fifty years, 
yiz., from the commencement of the reigu 
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of Jotham, a... 3245, to the close of the 
reign of Hezekiah, a.w. 3306, or nearly con 
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Micah, which are recorded in the sacred 
eenon, make but seven chapters, and are 
divided into three sections: 

x. Prophecies in the reign of Jotham, ch. i. 
: 7 aumaanitas in the reign of Ahag, ii.— 
iy. 8. 

_ 3- Prophecies in the reign of Hezekiah, 
iv. 9.—vil. 

‘he remarkable feature of this whole pro- 
phecy is, that it is very explicit respecting 
the birthplace and prominent characteris- 
tics of the Messiah, and the blessings of his 
reign upon earth. 

Mroartan, mt'-kai-yah. [Who is like unto 
Jehovah.] [zx Kings xxii. 8-37.] A prophet 
who uttered his predictions in the reign of 
Ahab, and foretoid the death of the king. 
The anger of the king was kindled against 
him on account of his prophecy. 

Micwarn, mi’-ka-el, [Like unto God.] 
(Dan. x. 13.] A name of frequent occur- 
rence in the sacred writings. Itis applied 
particularly to an angel, or a prince of 
augels (asthe name denotes), [Judeg]; and 
in the book of Daniel the same Michael is 
spoken cf as a prince. 

Micuat, m?’-kal. [Like unto God.] [: Sam. 
xiv. 49.] Second daughter of Saul, and the 
wife of David. During David’s exile, Michal 
was married to another man, with whom 
she lived nine or ten years. David, having 
in the meantime become established on the 
throne, required of Abner, as one of the con- 
ditions of a treaty, that Michal should be 
restored to him, which was accordingly done. 

MicumasH, mik’-mash [Laid up treasure 

« Sam. xiii. 2],orMicumas. [Neh. vii. 31. 
rn place on the borders of Ephraim an 
Benjamin. Itis supposed to lie on the road 
through Rama, nine miles from Jerusalem. 
Probably a narrow defile, formed by two 
abrupt rugged rocks, on Mount Ephraim, 
was called the * passage of Michmash”’ 
{x Sam. xiii. 23], in which was the garrison 
of the Philistines, and which was probably 
50 wa | defended as to make it a safe depot 
for the stores of Sennacherib’s army, in his 
advance upon Jerusalem. [Isa. x. 28, 29. ] 
The place was in later times of some import- 
ance [Neh, xi. 31]; and is mentioned by 

rofane historians four hundred years after 

hrist, » 

Minin, mid’-yan. [Strife.] [Exod. ii. 15], 
or Manian. [Acteg vii. 29.}] Acountry lying 
around the eastern branch of the Red Sea, 
and supposed to have been settled by the 
posterity of Midian, fourth son of Abraham 
and Keturah. Midian was celebrated for 
ita camers [Judg. vii. 12]; and the descend- 
ents of Ephah, who were the posterity of 
Midian, were rich in camels and dromeda- 
ries. [Isa. lx. C4 Hither Moses fled, and 
here he married the daughter of Jcthro. 

Tt is supnosed that another country of the 
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same name was situated on the eastcrn 
coast of the Dead Sea, in Arabia Petrea, 
adjoining Moab; but very learned geogra- 
phers describe but one land of Midian, and 
this embraces both sides of the eastern gulf 
of the Red Sea, extending southwardly near 
to Mount Sinai. Perhaps they might have 
been distinguished as northern and south. 
ern Midianites. 

When the children of Israel were encampeg 
inthe plains of Moab, the Midianites were 
invited by the Moabites to join in the depu 
tation to Balaam, to procure his services ta 
curse the children of Israel. For their con- 
duct towards the Israclites they were com- 
pletely subdued ; their kings and their malo 
population slain; their cities and fortifica- 
tions were burned; and their property ot 
every kind, to an almost incredible amount, 
with their wives and children, were brought 
to the camp of Israel, and there disposed of 
by Moses and Bleazar. [Num. xxxi.] Pro- 
bably a few escaped the general massacre ; 
for, about two centuries afterwards, the 
Midianites were again a power‘ul nation, 
mustering an immense army,who, for their 
oppressive treatment of the Israclites, were 
miraculously defeated by Gideon [Judg. vi. 
vii.viii]; after which they seem to have beeu 
incorporated with the Moabitesand Ar&bians. 

The curtains of Midian [Hab. iii. 7] is a 
figurative expression denoting the borders 
or inhabitants of Midian. 

Mrenot, mig'-dol. [Tower.] [Exod. xiv, 
2.| A fortress or tower (probably the mo- 
dern Bir Suez), erected ab a watering-place 
a few miles north of Suez, towards Etham. 

Miexon, mig'-ron. [A precipitous placo.] 
[1 Sam. xiv. 2.] A place in the vicinity of 
Michmash. 

Mriuetus, mi-le’-*ws [Acts xx. 15], or 
Mitrtum. [2Tim.iv.20.] A city and sea- 
port, and the capital of ancient Ionia. It 
stood about forty miles south of Ephesus, 
and was second only to that city in wealth, 
commerce, and luxury. Miletus is distin- 
guished as the birthplace of Thales, and 
Anaximenes his pupil, and also fora magni- 
ficent temple and oracle of Apollo. It was 
here that Panl received the elders of Ephe- 
sus, whom he could not visit in bis journey, 
and here he left Trophimus sick. Thereare 
ruins of an old town near the mouth of the 
river Meander ; but whether they are those 
of Miletus is very doubtful. The Turkish 
town of Melas is said to occupy the site of 
the ancient Miletus ; and the Miletum, where 
Trophimus was left, is also placed by some 
geographers on the island of Crete, but 
without sufficient warrant. 

Minx. [1 Cor. iii. 2.] A liquid and very 
nourishing food, drawn principally from 
cows. The simplest spiritual food, or the 
plain and easy truths of the gospel, where- 
with the new-born soul is nourished and 
sustained, is compared to milk, [ilek. y, 
x2; x Pet, iia 
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_ Aland flowing with milk and honey ” 
{Josh. v. 6} means a country of extraordi- 
niry fertility, affording everything which 
is needed for the support and comfort of 
human life. The phrase “‘ wine and milk” 
[Isa. lv. 1], denotes all spiritual blessings 
and privileges. 

Cheese was inade of milk, [2Sam. xvii, 


The word rendered cheeses in 1 Sam. xvii. 

8, means cheeses of milk, supposed to have 
been slices of coagulated or curdled milk, 
which had been strained througha leathern 
strainer, and agter it had grown hard, was 
cut in pieces for use. This is much like the 
modern proceas of making cheese; and 
food made in the same way is common in 
some parts of this country under the name 
of cheese-curd. 

Mint. [Exod. xi. 5.] The simplest mill 
for bruising grain was nothing more than 
two stones, between which they were broken. 
1f one of these stones be hollowed out, so as 
to contain the corn to be pounded by another 
stone, or by a piece cf wood or metal, it 
is nota mill, but a mortar. When manna 
was given in the desert, ‘‘the people went 
about, and gathered it, and ground it in 
mills, or beat it in amortar.” [Num. xi. 8] 
In the law it is ordained, “‘No man shall 
take the nether or the upper millstone to 
pledge; for he taketh life to pledge;”’ that 
is, he who lends money must be humane to 
the borrower, and must not make the poor 
man pawn his mill, without which his life 
cannot be sustained. [Dent. xxiv. 6.] From 
these mills and mortars there must have 
been obtained at first only a kind of peeled 
-grain, which may be compared to the Eng- 
lish groats. Fine flour was more laboriously 
obtained from household mills, like our 
ordinary coffee mills. The latter imple- 
ment is indeed far more refined and in- 
genious than the eastern hand-mills ; yet 
we read that Sarah set before the three 
“men” orangels who visited Mamre, cakes 
of fine meal. [Gen. xviii. 6.] It is almost 
needless to observe that sieves must haye 
been known at the same time. 

Frequent allusions are made in Scripture 
to these utensils. Of Leviathan it is said 
that his heart is “as hard as a piece of the 
nether millstone.” [Job xli. 24.] At the 
siege of Thebes, “‘a certain woman cast a 
piece of millstone upon Abimelech’s head 
and entirely brake his skull.” [Judg. ix. 53.] 

Wheat was the grain commonly used for 
breed. The poor people, however, lived 
muvh upon barley, as at the present day 
the Arabs do upon millet, or durra. Niebuhr 
thinks this durra was the first kind of corn 
which was ground and made into bread. 
The durra bread, like barley bread, is very 
good while fresh. 

Miturr. [Bzek. iv. 9.] A plant resembling 
wheat and rye, the stalk of which grows 
goout three feet in height, and bears a creat 
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number of grains. This grain is coarse, 
and chiefly used for beasts. 

Mitio, Mil’-lo, [a rampart] House of. 
[Judg. ix. 6.]| Supposed by some to dennta 
either the senate or chief men of the place, 
or to be the name of a distinguished in- 
dividual in Shechem, whose family and 
adherents joined in elevating Abimelech 
to the throne. Others suppose it to bo a 
village. Millo in Jerusalem [2 Chr. xxxii. 5] 
was a section of the fortifications, or per- 
haps the public edifices in that city. The 
expression in 2 Kings xii. 20, describes the 
place as above Silla—perhaps Siloam. 

Ministre. [z.] One who serves another, 
(Ex. xxiv. 13; Josh, i. 1; Matt, xxv. 44-] 
When applied to Christ, as the “‘ minister o 
the sanctuary,’’ [Heb. viii. 2,] it denotes his 
official character as our high-priest, who 
is set on the right hand of the throne of the 
Majesty in the heavens, and who ever liveth 
tomakeintercessionforus. [2.] Those per- 
sons who are appointed to preach the gospel 
and administer its ordinances. [1 Cor. iv. 1 ; 
2 Cor. iii.6; Eph. iii. 7 ; 1 Thess. iii.2; 1 Tim. 
iv. 6.] To magistrates, [Rom. xiii. 6] 
as God’s ministers, to punish the evil and 
protect the good ; and, [4.] To the angels, 
who stand ready to do the wvill of God. [Ps. 
ciii. 2r; Dan. vil. 10; Rout. xiii. 6; Heb. i. 


I4. 

Near Min’-i. [Division.] [Jer. li. 27.] 
A province of Armenia, or moro probably 
one of several claus or tribes who were 
settled on Mount Taurus, east and south of 
the Black Sea, The Ashkenites were anothez 
of these tribes. 

Minnita, Min'-ith. [Allotment.] [Judg. 
xi. 33.] A place east of Jordan, four miics 
from Heshbon ; famous for its wheat, honey, 
oil, and balm. [Ezek. xxvii. 17.] 

Mirstret. [2 Kingsiii.15.] A musician 
or piper. It scems, from the case of Jairus, 
to have been customary in the time of our 
Saviour to employ minstrels at funerals; 
for when Christ came into the house to raise 
his daughter, “he saw the minstrels and 
the people making a noise.” [Matt, ix. 23.] 

Mrractr. [Ex. vii.g.] An effect caused 
by an extraordinary interposition of divine 
power. It is not an effect contrary to the 
laws of nature (as they are called), nor does 
it necessarily require a suspension of those 
laws. Itis at most but a suspension of the 
operation of those laws, as to a specific 
event, It would not and could not be pro- 
duced by the ordinary operation of those 
laws ; and hence, being beyond or above 
the order of nature, it requires the exercise 
of divine power to accomplish it. 

Whether miracles have actually taken 
place must simply rest upon the credibility 
and sufficiency of the evidence adduced, 
We are warranted in giving the same cre- 
dence to tue statements of the Old aud New 
Testament writers aS we are to those of 
Herodotus, Livy, or Plutarch, and nothing 
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oan be clearer than the open and unequivocal 
assertion of miracle Moses brought as 
the divine credentials of Moses to Pharaoh 
and of Christ and his Apostles to the Jews. 
To accept miracles it musé be shown that 
they were performed openly and not se- 
cretly ; that they were wrought before those 
who had every means of investigating 
the truth; and that they were of such a 
nature as could not pass without observa- 
tion. Such indeed are the miracles narrated | 
in tho Scripture. They were, as a rule, 


Miracles, 
Water turned into wine - ‘ < . 
The Capernaum nobleman’s son cured . 
Draught of fishes ~ . A = . 
Demoniac cured : : . * . 
Peter’s mother-in-law healed : : . 
Leper healed ; A : . ess 
Centurion’s servant healed . . 
Widow’s son raised fromthe dead . . 
Tempest calmed 5 . “ Pian 
Demoniacs of Gadara cured f . . 
Man sick of the palsy cured : : 


Jairus’ daughter raised tolife . 


Woman diseased with issue of blood healed 


Sight restored to two blind men. 
Dumb demoniac cured fe : . 
Diseased cripple at Bethesda cured . 
A withered hand cured » i . 
Demoniac cured . . a . . 
Five thousand fed A ; . A 
ite woman’s daughter cured . 
Man deaf and dumb cured . : 
Four thousand fed a . : . 
Blind man restored to sight =; ite 
Boy possessed of adevilenred .. 
Man born blind restored to sight 
Woman cured of eighteen years’ infirmit; 
Dropsical man cured . ; “ . 
Ten lepers cleansed . c = . 
Lazarus raised from the grave to life 
Two blind men restored to sight 
Fig tree blasted . : ; . 
The ear of Malchus healed ° 
Draught of fishes . D F A 


Mrirtim, Mir’-i-em. [Contumacy.] [Ex. 
xv. a1.] The sister of Moses and Aaron is 
supposed to have been ten or twelve years 
older than Moses; and being appointed to 
watch the ark of bulrushes, in which her 
infant brother was laid, among the flags of 
the river, she was there when Pharaoh’s 
daughter came down and digcovered it, and 
proposed to go for a nurse, concealing her 
relation to the child. She immediately 
called her mother as the nurse, and the 
infant was placed under her care. She was 
smitten with leprosy for her treatment of 
Moses, )ut was restored in answer to the 
prayer of Moses. [Num. xii. es She 
Mied, and was buried at Kadesh. [Ni 
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Mires. [Ex. xxviii. 4-7.] This was the 
head-dress of the Jewish priest. It was of 
fine flax or linen, made with many folds, 
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erformed in ihe presence of a large num- 
her of people, and were of such a nature ag 
to be immediately open to detection had 
there been any attempt at trickery. Many 
of those who witnessed their performance 
were the bitter enemies of those who 
wrought them, but even they couldnot deny 
the truth of the miracle. 

The following is a table of Christ’: 
miracles, arranged in the order in which 
they are generally supposed to have been 
wrought: 


Place. Record. 
Cana. - John ii. 1—1r. 
Ditto : . — iv. 46—s@ 
Sea of Galilee Luke vy. 1—11. 
Capernaum . Mark i. 23—26. 
Ditio 7 . 30; 31. 
Ditto . ° 40—45. 
Ditto ; F, Matt. viii: 5—13. 
Nain 5 . Luke vil. 1127. 
Sea of Galilee Matt. viii. 23—27, 
Gadara . 28—34. 
Capernaum . ——" 1X, I 
Ditto : . 18—26. 
Ditt}  « Luke viii. 43--48. 
Ditto 4 : Matt. ix 27—31, 
Ditto . asian 
Jerusaiem . - Johnv.1—9. 
Judea . Matt. xii. 1o~—13. 
Capernnaum . 22, 23. 
Decapolis . — xiv. 15—21. 
Near Tyre. — XV. 22—28. 
Decapolis . Mark viii. 31—37. 
Ditto 7 > Matt. xv. 32 —39. 
Bethsada ° Mark viii. a2—2é. 
Tabor ~s e Matt. xvii. r4—21, 
Jerusalem ° John ix. 
Galilee . §. Luke xiii. r1—17, 
Ditto F ° — xiv. 1—4. 
Samaria ° — xvii. 1—19. 
Bethany 6 John xi. 
Jericho.. fs Matt xx. 30—34. 
Olivet 5 — xxi. 18—a21. 
Gethsemane . Luke xxii. 50, 51. 


Sea of Galilee John xxi. 1—14, 
making in length eight yards, finishe] with 
elegance and taste, and wreathed round 
the head in the shape of an eastern turban. 
It bore upon its front a gold plate, on 
which was inscribed ‘‘Hontnzess To rHB 
Lorp.” The Jews tellus thatthe mitreand 
the bonnet were thesame thing, only folded 
up differently, according to the dignity of 
the wearer. 

Mirytent, Mit-y-le'-ne. [as <x. 740) 
The capital of the ancient island of Lesbos. 
The island lies on the eastern coast of Asia 
Minor, nearly opposite Pergamos, and is 
about one hundred and seventy miles in 
circumference. Paul passed through this 
island on his way from Corinth to Jerusalem, 
It is now a place of but little consequence, 

Mizpan, [x Kings xv. 22,] or Mizpra, 
Miz!-pah or Miz'-peh. [Watch tower or lofty: 
place.] [Josh, xv. 38.] This name is giver 


Mizraim. 
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to several places, and implies a post of 
cbservation or a watch-tower. They seem 
to have been known as places of conyoca- 
tion on public occasions, religious and civil. 

x. [Josh. xv.38.] A city in the territory 
of Judah, north of Hebron, and nearly 
twenty miles south from Jerusalem, Somo 
geographers place it in the tribe of Benja- 
main. Losh. xviii. 26.] 

Samuel dwelt. at Mizpah, [1 Sam. vii. 5, 
6,] and Saul was anointed king there, 
[: Sam. x. 17-24;] and hither, itis supposed, 
the Jews often resorted for business and 
devotion. [Judg. xx. 1; 1 Sam. vii. 5-7: x. 
17.] It was fortified by Asa with the stone 
and timber which Baasha had been using 
for the like purpose at Rama [xz Kings xv. 
22], and was the residence of Gedaliah, the 
governor appointed by Nebuchadnezzar 
after his subjection of the land. [Jer. x1. 6. ] 
We find it rebuilt after the return from 
Babylon. [Neh. iii. 19. ] 

2. (Gen. xxxi. 49.| A city in the territory 
of Gad, where Laban and Jacob entered 
into a covenant of friendship, and where 
Jephthah resided and mustered his army. 
{Judg. xi. 11. 29, ] 

3. (Josh. xi. 3, 8.] A tract of country 
lying near the base of Mount Hermon. 

4. [xz Sam. xxii. 3.] A town of Moab, 
where David placed his father and mother 
during his reverses. 

Mizraim, Miz’-ra-im. [Bulwarks or for- 
tresses.] [Gen. x. 6] is the original word 
translated Egypt ; and the modern Arabian 
name Mitzr is an abbreviation of the He- 
brew word Mizraim. 

Mwyason, Wa!-son. [A diligent seeker. ] 
[Acts xxi. 16.] A native of Cyprus, but a 
lesident of Jerusalem. He was an early 
conyert to Christianity, and hospitably 
entertained the apostles. It is supposed by 
some that the reading of the passage should 
be, *‘ brought us to Mnason of Cyprus,” &c. 

Moas, Mo’-ab. [Progeny of a father. 
Plains of, [Num. xxii. 1; xxxiii. 48-50, 
were situated east of Jordan and the Dead 
Sea, on both sides of the Arnon. The 
country belonged principally to the Amo- 
rites, north of Arnon, where the Israelites 
encamped before the passage of the Jordan. 
Afterwards it fell to the lot of Reuben. 

The inhabitants were called Moabites, and 
the ec untry derived its name from Moab the 
son of Lot, [Gen. xix. 37,] by whose pos- 
terity it was conquered, when in possession 
of the giant race of Emims. [Deut. ii. 11, 
12,] They were severely punished for their 
treatment of the Israelites. [Deut. xxiii. 3-6; 
Tudg. iii. 12-30; 2 Sam. viii. 2. See Muswa. 
They were an idolatrous nation, and are 
made the snbject of several prophecies. 
[Isa. xv. xvi; Jer. xlviii.] 

Their country seems to have been ex- 
oredingly fertile in ancient times; but now 
it 18 a barren desert, traversed only by wan- 
terirg Arabs, according to that prediction 
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of the prophet, ‘‘ Moab shall be & perpetual 
desolation.” [Zeph. ii. 9.] 

More. [Tsa. i. 20.) Some are of the 
opinion that the word in Lev. xi. 30, which 
our translators render mole, is properly tha 
chameleon; and that the word translated 
weasel, in the preceding verse, is the mole; 
and in the east, at this day, the mole is call- 
ed khuld, which is evidently the same as the 
Hebrew word choled here used. 

Motecu [Ley. xviii. 21], or Mizcoms [r 
Kings xi. 5], or Motocu, mo’-lek, or mil’-comb, 
or mo’-lok. [King.] [Acts vii. 43.] The 
name of an idol god, warshipped by the 
Ammonites with human sacrifices. 

The Rabbin tell us that it was made of 
brass, and placed on a brazex throne, and 
that the head was that of a crowned calf, 
The throne and image were made hollow, 
and a furious fire was kindled within it. 
The flames penetrated into the body and 
limbs of the idol; and when the arms were 
red-hot, the victim was thrown into them, 
and was almost immediately burned to 
death. The cries of the victims were drown- 
ed by drums, &c. Some have doubted 
whether there was an actual sacrifice of life 
on these occasions; and they refer to cus- 
toms still prevalent in China, and among 
some of the Indian nations, where the da 
votees walk barefoot over burning coals, 
and often carry their children in their arms 
for the purpose of consecrating them. Thi 
they call “passing through the fire.” [2 
Kings xvi. a No objection can be made ta 
the credibility of the Rabbin account, from 
the barbarity of it; for the burning of 
widows, and the drowning of children, in 
India—practised with British sanction until 
comparatively a very recent period—are 
certainly no less revolting instances of 
cruelty than the throwing of infunts into 
the heated arms of an idol god. 

Monxy. (Gen. xxiii. 9.] This is the first 
mention of money in the sacred Scriptures. 
It was silver, and was weighed, and is said 
to have been “‘ current with the merchant.” 
The practice of weighing money is general 
in Syria, Egypt, and all Turkey. The 
“* merchant draws out his scales and weigha 
it,’ as in the days of Abraham, when he 
purchased his sepulchre. In considerable 
payments an agent of exchange is sent 
for, who counts it by thonsands, rejects 
pieces of false money, and weighs all the 
coin, either separately or together. This 
weighing out of so much silver seems more 
like barter than our ordinary caf) transac- 
tions. We are not certain that there was 
any coined money in the world till about six 
hundred years before the birth of Christ, 
when Croesus, king of Lydia, is said to haye 
coined his croesi, and Darius, the Mede, hia 
darice, or dark moons. Nor do we know 
that the Jews had any coinage till the time 
of the Maccabees, about four hundred yeaza 
after the time of Darius. The Romans began 
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to coin silver about the year a.m. (year of the 
world) 3733, and gold in a.m. 3797. 

Monzy-Cuancers [Matt. xxi. 12] were 
such as, at a certain rate of profit, gave les- 
ser pieces of money for greater, or the re- 
verse, and changed foreign coinage for the 
current coin of their own country. 

Mont. [Gen. viii. 4.] The divisions of 
the year. ‘I'he ancient Hebrews called the 
months by their numbers; as first month, 
second month, third month, &c. The length 
of the month was regulated by the changes 


of the moon. After they ieft Egypt, the 
Jews had two courses of months; one mak- 
ing the civil, and the other the sacred year; 
the former commenced from the first new 
moon in October, and this was used in sivil 
and agricultural concerns on.y; and the 
latter from the first new moon in April, be- 
cause they left Egypt on the fifteenth of that 
month, and was used in regulating the time 
of their feasts, &c. The prophets use this 
reckoning. 
The names of the Hebrew months follow: * 


Civil, Sacred. Beginning with the new moon. 
Wi « @ I. Nisan, or Abib ‘ . March, or April . o3 « Neh. ii. 1. 
VO. . UR Ziforviy . « «.<Apri,o®May  . . |, 1Kings sii. 
ExXiae » DE Sivan | «. ©. .+May; or dite © » « Esth.vili.g. 
As « «) 2. Tatas. ‘ a . June, or July e * . 3 
tae NGA “eer os. e  July;or Aneush, SS 
es og VE, Wot: 5 . .  . August,or September. . Neh. vi. 1s. 
I. . . VU. Tishri, or Ethanim. . September, or October . x Kings viii. 2. 
EE es Vib, el. s E ' - October, or November . x Kings vi, 38. 
Til. . . IX. Kisleu, or Chisleu . - November, or December . Neh.i.1. 
EV. « .&. Tebeth  . : - . December, or January. « Hsth. ii. 16. 
Me ote eee RADA. : : . dJanuary, or February . & Bech t.9. 
VI... XIL Adar . : : . February, or March . - Esth. iii. 7. 


Twelve lunar months making but three 
hundred and fifty-four days and six hours, 
the Jewish year was short of the Roman by 
twelve days. To compensate for this differ- 
ence, the Jews every three years intercalated 
a thirteenth month, which they called Vedar, 
the second Adar. By this means, their lunar 
year equalled the solar. 

Moon [Deut. xxxiii. 14], or lesser light. 
[Gen. i. 16.] The moon is a planet revolving 
round the earth, and reflecting the light of 
the sun. The church is compared to the 
moon with great force and beauty [Song of 
S. vi. to], as she derives from the Sun of 
righteousness all her brightness and glory. 

The new moon regulated many of the 
feasts and sacred services under the old 
dispensation. The new moon was always 
the beginning of the month, and this day 
they called Neomenia—new-moon day, or 
new month. 

The heathens have generally worshipped 
the moon, under the names of Queen of hea- 
ven, Venus Urania, Succoth-benoth, Ash- 
taroth, Diana, Hecate, or perhaps Meni, &c. 
Ada iv. 19, Xvii. 3; Job xxxi. 26, 27.] The 

ientals regulate their journeys by the 
moon, and set off soon after her change. 

Morpecat, mor’-de-kai. [Little man, or 
manof small account.] [Esth. ii. 5.] A cap- 
tive Jew of the family of Saul, resident at 
the court of Ahasuerus, An uncle of his 
died, leaving an orphan daughter named 
Hadassa, whom Mordecai adopted, and who 
afterwards became the queen of Persia. Mor- 
decai fell under the displeasure of Haman, 
one of the king’s principal officers of state, a 
proud and ambitious man; and to be re- 
venged on the despised Jew, he laid a plan 
for the extermination of the whole body of 
Jews in the empire. His purpose was, how- 
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ever, defeated by the interposition of the 
queen. Haman lost his life, and Mordecai 
was elevated to wealth and station. 

Mores, Plain or Plains of, mo’-reh [The 
hill of the Teacher] [Gen. xii. 6; Deut. xi. 
30], was probably a famous oak or grove of 
oaks in the vicinity of Shechem, and perhaps 
at the foot of a hill of thesame name. [Judg. 
vii. x.] It was near the mounts Ebal and 
Gerizim, and some think it the same with 
Ebal. [Deut. xi. 29, 30.] The oak of She- 
chem is often referred to [Gen. xxxv. 4; 
Josh, xxiv. 25, 26], and in these and other 
passages is supposed to be the same with the 
plain of Moreh. 

Hence, from Judg. vii. 1, it would appear 
that the hill of Moreh was in or near the 
valley of Jezreel.-As the original phrase 
means high oak, it might be applied to 
several places designated in each case by 
the connection. 

Mortag, mo-ri/-ah. [Chosen of Jehovah. ] 
(Gen. xxii. 2.] This hill was situated north- 
east of Jerusalem, and was originally sepa- 
rated from Acra bya valley, which, according 
to Jewish historians, was filled up by the 
Asmoneans; and thus the two hills became 
one. In the time of David, Mount Moriah 
was not included within the limits of the 
city, but formed a part of the cultivated 
ground of Araunah the Jebusite, from whom 
David bought it. [2 Sam. xxiv. 16-25.] On 
this spot Solomon built the Temple. [2 Chron, 
iii. t.| It is supposed that this is the Mount 
Moriah on which Abraham was directed to 
offer up his son Isaac for a burnt-offering. 

Moszs, mo’-zez [Drawn out of, or saved 
from the water] [Bxod. ii. 10], the dis- 
tinguished leaderand general of the Hebrews, 
was born in Egypt, a.m. 2433. For three 
months he escaped the general massacre of 
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all the male children of the Hebrews by 
being secreted, and then he was placed in 
an ark or basket of reed or osier work made 
water-tight, and deposit3d among the flags 
on the river bank. ‘The sister of the infant 
was stationed near to watch, and by-and-by 
one of tke daughters of Pharoah, walking 
near the spot, discovered the basket, and, 
upon opening it, saw the helpless babe, and, 
being moved by its cries, was disposed to 
save it, notwithstanding she saw it was one 
of the Hebrew children that her father’s 
tyrannical decree doomed to death. . Miriam 
asked the princess if she should call a nurse, 
and being told to do so, immediately called 
her mother, who was directed to take the 
child and nurse it for the princess upon 
wages. This commission the mother joy- 
fally executed. She nourished the child, 
and probably instructed him in the principles 
of religion; and at a proper time took him 
to Pharoah’s daughter, and he became 
her son. Being instructed in the various 
branches of Egyptian learning [Acts vii. 22], 
and haying great advantages from his con- 
nection with the royal family, the prospects 
of the young Hebrew were extremely flatter- 
ing; but, at the age of forty, he chose to 
renounce them all and become the servant 
of God. [Heb. xi. 24-26.] He espoused the 
cause of an oppressed Israelite, and, in his 
defence, put an Dgyptian to death, for which 
cause he fled into Midian, where he married 
Zipporah, a daughter of Jethro, and lived 
forty years as a shepherd, At the end of 
that period, he received a miraculous in- 
timation from God that he was to be the 
leader and decliverer of his chosen people, 
for which high and responsible office he 
was furnished with the necessary gifts and 
graces. His brother Aaron was associated 
with him, and the history of their official 
career would be a history of the Jews from 
* the close of their bondage in Egypt to their 
approach to the land of promise, ‘The 
miracies of God wrought by his hands; his 
frequent opportunities of communion imme- 
diately with the Divine Majesty; the won- 
derful displays he witnessed of the power 
and glory of Jehovah, and his connection 
with the grand and significant system of re- 
ligious rites and ceremonies, which is called 
aiter him the Mosaic ritual or dispensation ; 
the severity of the rebukes he suffered in 
Bonsequence of a single sinful act [Num. xx, 
52]; his extraordinary meekness [Num. xii, 
2]; the singular manner of his death, and 
the fact that he is the historian of ages and 
events so remote and so intensely interesting 
to us, in our various relations, prospects, 
and circumstances, all combine to make 
him, perhaps, the most extraordinary man 
that ever lived. [Deut. xxxiy. 10-12. | 
Morn. [Luke xii. 33.] A well-known 
nsect, one species of which, in its caterpillar 
state, is very destructive to furs, woollen 
cloths, ae The ogg of the moth being de- 


posited on the fur or cloth, produces a very 
small shining insect, which immediately 
forms a house for itself by cuttings from the 
cloth, It eats away the nap, weakens or 
destroys the thread, and finally ruins the 
fabric. There is frequent reference to this 
weak, but destructive insect, in the sacred 
Scriptures. In Job iv. 1g, man ia said to be 
“crushed before the moth,” where this 
animal is the emblem of man’s weakness 
and defenceless condition. In Job xiii. 28, the 
wasting, decaying life of man is compared 
to a moth-eaten garment; and in Isa. li. 6, 


the earth is said to wax old as a garment; 
that is, a. moth-eaten garment, as the 
original imports. In Job xxvii. 18, the man 
who rises by injustice is compared +o the 
moth, which, by eating into the garment 
where it dwells, after a while destroys its 
own habitation. In Ps. vi. 7, the word 
rendered in our version consumed, properly 
means moth-eaten. Ps. xxxix. 11, the 
effect of God’s judgments on mankind is 
illustrated by the consuming power of the 
moth; and so in Hos. v.12. The devasta- 
tions of this insect are particularly referred 
to in Isa.l.9. As much of the treasure of 
the ancients consisted in costly garments, 
we may readily understand why the motk 
was considered so noxious an insect; and 
this will teach us the true import of our 
Saviour’s words. [Matt. vi. 19, 20.] It was 
common in Asia to lay up stores of precious 
garments, which descended as an inheritance 
to children ; for their modes of dress never 
changed: but the moth was a formidable 
enemy to such treasures, so as to render it 
useless to take much pains to lay them up. 
(James y. 2.] 

Mourn, Mourners. [Gen. xxiii. 2.}] The 
Hebrews, at the death of their friends and 
relations, gave all possible demonstrations 
of grief and mourning. [Gen.i.10,.] They 


wept, tore their clothes, smote their breasts, 
fasted, and lay upon the ground; wen 
barefooted, pulled their hair and beards’ 
or cut them; and made incisions on their 
breasts, or tore them with their nails. VV. 
xix. 28; xxi.5; Deut. xiv. 1; Jer. xvi. 6.] 
The time of mourning was commonly seven 
days; but it was lengthened or shortened 
according to circumstances. That for Moses 
and Aaron was prolonged to thirty days. 
(Num. =x. 29; Deut. xxxiv. ap They 
mourned excessively for an only son, as his 
death a off the name ofthe family. [Zech. 
Xil. 10, 

The priest mourned only for near rela- 
tives, but the high-priest for none. [Lev. 
xxi. 1-12. | 

During the time of their mourning, they 
continued sitting in their houses, and ate 
on the ground. The food they took was 
thought unclean, and even themselves were 
judged impure. [Hos. ix. 4.] Their faces 
were covered; and in all that time they 
could not apply themselves to any escupe- 
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tion, nor read the book of the law, nor say 
their usual prayers. They did not dress 
themselves, nor make their beds, nor un- 
cover their heads, nor shave, nor cut their 
nails, nor go into the bath, nor salute any- 
body. Nobody spoke to them unless they 
spoke first. [Job ii, r1-13.] Their friends 
commonly went to visit and comfort them, 
bringing them food. They also went up to 
the roof, or upon the platform of their 
houses, to bewail their loss. [Isa. xv. 3.] 
At the present day Jewish funerals in 
England differ very little from those of 
Christians ; the only difference appears to 
be that women are on no account allowed 
to attend. In Continental countries a Jewish 
funeral still retains much of its ancient 
simplicity. Hearse and mourning coaches 
are unknown. The body is laid on a bier, 
and is cazried on the shoulders of four men, 
who change places very frequently—it being 
@ point cf honour, as well as of religion, 
that everyone should lend a hand, if only 
for a few paces. In front ofall walks an 
official of the Synagogue, who shouts out, 
“Charity saves from death,” and the more 
effectually to give emphasis to his proclamsa- 
tion, money boxes are vigorously rattled in 
the rear of the procession. The proceeds of 
the collection go to an association for bury- 
img the dead, which takes upon itself to 
pans for the funerals of the poor. The 
dy is never taken into the synagogue, 
and the prayers said at the graye are brief. 
Mousz, [Ley. xi. 29.] It is supposed by 
some that the animal called the mouse in 
our Bible was the Jerboa, or field mouse, 
which is larger than the common mouse, 
and entirely different in its motions and 
habits. Others suppose that some other 
species of the common mouse is intended, 
the fiesh of which was forbidden to be used 
for food. [Leyv. xi. 29; comp. Isa. lxvi. 17. ] 
Common field mice are very destructive to 
the fruits of the field. Mice made great 
hayoc in the fields of the Philistines, after 
the people had taken the ark of the Lord. 
[x Sam. v. 6, &¢.; vi-4,5-] | 
Mowrnes, King’s. [Amos vii. 1.] It was 
the custom in Judza to lead out the cattle 
to feed inthe common pastures in the month 
of April. The horses of the king, and 
those designed for war, were turned in dur- 
ing the month of March, and of course had 
the best of the feeding; and the flocks and 
herds in general were not suffered to go 
into the pastures until after these horses 
were taken out and put to barley, which 
was their common food during the residue 
ofthe year. The vision of Amos represents 
the judgment. of God in sending locusts to 
eat off and destroy the grass, which had 
sprung up after the king’s feedings had 
past, and on which the people depended for 
the sustenance of their flocks and herds, 
Morruzes [Isa. iii. 19], or spangled orna- 
ments (as it is in the margin), are supposed 
171 


to have been a covering for the face, such 
as is now worn by women of the east. 

Muperry Trexs, [2 Sam. v. 23, 24.] A 
common fruit tree, whose leaf affords the 
appropriate food of the silkworm. In one 
of Dayid’s campaigns against the Philis- 
tines, it became a question whether he 
should attack them as they lay encamped 
in the valley of Rephaim. He was told to 
take a certain position over against a grove 
of mulberry trees, perhaps under a hil) 
which was surmounted by such a grove, 
and at a given signal, probably a rushing 
of wind in the topmost branches of thetrees, 
resembling, we may suppose, such signals 
of God’s presence as were given on other 
occasions [Jonah i. 4; Acts ii. 2], he was to 
make the onset [z Chron. xiv. 14,15]; which 
he did, and was completely victorious. 

Metz. [2 Sam. xiii. 29.] The name of 
the offspring of the horse and the ass. 1b is 
mnuch smaller than the former, and is a re- 
markably hardy, patient, obstinate, sure- 
footed animal, living ordinarily twice as 
long as a horse. Mules are much used in 
Spain and South America for transporting 
goods across the mountains. So also inthe 
Alps, they are used by travellers among 
the mountains, where a horse would hardly 
be able to pasa withsafety. Even thekings 
and most distinguished nobles of the Jews 
were accustomed to ride upon mules. [See 
passage above cited, and also 2 Sam. xviii. 
9; 1 Kingsi. 33; X. 25; xviii. 5; 2 Chron. 
ix. 24; Hsth. viii. 10-14.] It is probable 
that the Jews purchased, but did not raise 
mules. [Ley. xix, 19.]} 

Murprr. [Ps. x. 8.] The Jewish law 
calls a murderer one who slays another 
from emnity, hatred, or by lyingin wait. 
For this crime there was no pardon; the 
city of refuge, and even the altar, furnished 
no asylum, nor might money be taken in 
satisfaction. [Exod. xxi. 14, 28, 29; Num. 
XXKxvV. 30-32; x Kings ii. 5, 6, 28-34.] Is 
seems to have been regarded as one of the 
most odious and abominable crimes [Deut. 
vix. 13; xxi.g; Num. xxxv. 33, 34]; and 
was a subject of early and severe legislation. 
[Gen. ix. 6.] In case of the inadvertent 
killing of another, provision was made for 
the protection of the offender by cities of 
refuge. 

Morrain. [Exod. ix.3.] This was the fifth 
in order of the plagues with which the Egyp- 
tians were visited when they held the Israel- 
ites in bondage, The word translated 
murrain signifies death: and may mean 
death by plague, or pestilence, or any other 
fatal disease. The term mortality woulé 
be nearest in sense to the original, as no 

articular disorder is specified by the He- 
rew word. 

Musto. [1 Sam. xviii. 6.] Music is ofa yery 
ancientorigin. Jubal, a descendant of Vain, 
long before the Flood, taught men to play 
on the harp and organ, by which we tuay 
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arstand stringed and wind instruments. 
3 formed an important part of the 
festivities and religious services of the Jews. 
Jn their annual pilgrimages to Jerusalem, 
their march was thus enlivened. (isa. 
xxx, 29.} The practice of music was not 
restricted to any one class of persons. [1 
Chron. xiii. 8; xv. 16.] The sons of Asaph, 
Heman, and Jeduthun were set apsrt by 
David for the musical service, and ‘“‘ the 
number of them with their brethren, that 
were instructed in the songs of the Lord, 
were two hundred and eighty-eight.”” They 
were divided, like the priests, in twenty-four 
courses, which are enumerated [: Chron. 
xxy]. Of the 38,000 Levites, ‘‘ four thousand 
praised the Lord with instruments” [x 
Chron. xxiii. 5]; being more than one in 
ten of the whole available members of the 
tribe of Levi. Each of the courses, or 
classes, had one hundred and _ fifty-four 
musicians and three leaders, and all were 
under the general direction of Asaph and 
his brethren. Each course served for a 
week; but, upon the festivals all were 
required to be present, or four thousand 
musicians. Heman, with one of his leaders, 
directed the central choir, Asaph the right. 
and Jeduthun the left wing. These several 
choirs answered one another, as is generally 
supposed, in that kind of alternate singing 
which is called antiphonal, or responsive. 
The priests, in the meantime, performed 
upon the silver trumpets. [2 Chron. y. 11-14. | 

Moustarp. [Matt. xiii. 31.] A species of 
the plant known to us by the same name, 
but o: much larger size, and especially in 
the fertile soil of Judwa. Wlth usit is a 
small annual herb, but there it grew to the 
size of a fig tree, and was sufticiently large 
to bear the weight of a man to climb upon 
it. The seeds are very small; so that it 
proverbially expressed the least thing, or 
the minutest particle. It was the largest 
plant from the smallest seed which was then 
or is now known. Hence the figure used in 
our Saviour’s parable forcibly illustrates 
the contrast between the infancy of his 
church and its final prosperity, as well as 
between th) early fruits of God’s grace in 
the soul, and the full development of Chris- 
tian character in the believer. 

Myra, my'-ra, [Acts xxvii. 5.] A seaport 
of Syria, and one of its principal cities, was 
situated near the southernmost cape of Asia 
Minor, where Paul embarked for Rome in 
a ship of Alexandria, 

The magnificent ruins of Myra, now 
Cacama, attest the opulence of theage of 
Adrian and Trajan. The necropolis, or 
place of interments, has of itself the appear- 
ance of a City. 

Myren. [Gen. xliii. rr.] A medicinal 
gum, yielded by a thorny tree which grows 
eight or nine feet high, chiefly imported 
from Arabia to the Hast Indies. It was at 
®& Vory oly period an article of commerce 


[Gen. xxxvii. 25], and was an ingredient of 
the holy ointment [Exod. xxx. 23], and of 
the embalming substance. [John xix. 39.] 
It was also used as an agreeable perfume, 
(Esth. ii, 12; Ps. xlv. 8; Proy. vii. 17.] It 
was also regarded among the valuable gifts 
which it was customary to prestnt to kings, 
nobles, and others, as a token of respect in 
ancient times and countries. [Gen. xliii. 
ir; Matt. ii, x, 11.] i 

In Matt. xxvii. 34 it is said that they 
gave Jesus to drink vinegar mixed with 
gall, which, in Mark xy. 23, is called wine 
mingled with myrrh. It was probably the 
sour wine which the Roman soldiers used 
to drink, mingled with myrrh and other 
bitter substances; very much like the 
bitters of modern times. 

Myrriz. [Isa. xli.19.] A beautiful, frae 
grant, and ornamental evergreen. ‘The 
seeds of one species of the myrtle, being 
collected and dried before they are ripe, are 
called pimento, or allspice. Groves of the 
myrtle are still found of spontaneous growth 
in Judea and corresponding latitudes; and 
for the rich hue of their green, polished 
leaves, their agreeable fragrance, and bean- 
tiful flowers, are used by the sacred writer, 
in contrast with the noxious, useless briar, 
to illustrate the prosperity and the glory 
of the Church. [sa. lv. 13; see also Isa, 
ali. 16; and Zech, i. 8-11.] 

The myrtle furnished the wreaths of 
ancient heroes and victors. Branches of 
the myrtle were gathered, among others, to 
cever the booths and tents of the Jews at 
the celebration of the feast of tabernacles, 
(Ley. xxiii. 4o; comp. Neh. viii. 1 


J 

Mysta, mysh’-e-a. [Acts xvi. “i A pro- 
vince of Asia Minor, and at this day a beau- 
tiful and fertile country. It has the sea of 
Propontis on the north, Lydia on the south, 
and Bythinia on the east. In the northern 
section of Mysia was the province in which 
the ancient city of Troy was situated, and 
not far distant was the Troas mentioned by 
Paul. [Acts xvi. 8: xx. 6; 2 Cor. ii. 12; 2 
Tim. iv. 13.] 


N. 


Naaman, na-a’-man. [2 Kings v. 6.] A 
Syrian general in Benhadad’s army, and 
highly esteemed for his valour and prudence. 
[2 KGngs vy. 1.] He applied to the prophet 
Elisha to relieve him of the leprosy with 
which he was severely afflicted. He was 
induced to make the application in conse- 
quence of what was said to his wife, about 
the prophet, by a little girl, who had been 
taken captive from among the Israelites, 
and was living in the general’s family, 
Taking with him a letter of introduction 
from the king of Syria to the king of Israel 


(supposing, perbaps, that the king of Israel 
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wouid know which prophet was meant, and 
would have influence over him), Naaman 
ascended his chariot, and, with much pomp 
[2 Kings v. 9, 13], went to the king of Israel, 
who resided in Samaria. 

The king of Israel expressed his surprise 
and grief that the king of Syria should send 
him such a letter; and if was soon noised 
abroad that the Syrian general was at the 

alace, and for what purpose he had come. 

ilisha sent word to the king that he need 
net be concerned. If the leprous stranger 
would come to him, he should see that 
there was a prophet in Israel. So Naaman 
applied to Elisha, and-was directed merely 
ke wash seven times in the river Jordan. 

‘his simple remedy seemed to-Naaman al- 
together inadequate. Ifthe mere.washing 
of the body would suflice, there were waters 
in Syria purer and more salutary than all 
the waters of Israel. Why, then, make a 
journey to Samaria to wash in the Jordan ? 
He was about to leave the place in indigna- 
tion, when some of his retinue very wisely 
suggested to him, that if the prophet had 
proposed some expens ve or difficultremedy, 
he would have tried it at once; and surely 
he could not refuse to try one which was so 
simple, and which, whether successful or 
mot, would cost neither toil nor money. 
Thus they persuaded him to follow the 
prophet’s prescription; and, upon washing 
in the Jordan seven times, his flesh and 
health were perfectly restored. 

Deeply impressed with the power of the 
God of Israel, by which his loathsome 
Gisease was thus suddenly cured, he offered 
w reward to Elisha, which was promptly 
declined. He then voluntarily renounced 
all is idolatrous practices ; and asked for 
a quantity of earth from the soil on which 
the prophet and the people of God dwelt, 
perhaps that he might build with it an altar 
to the God of Israel; and so tender had his 
conscience become, that he feared even to 
attend his master the king in his idolatrous 
services, as his official duty required, with- 
out asking beforehand if such attendance 
might be pardoned. It seems that Elisha 
was disposed to trust him to the dictates of 
his own conscience, which was evidently 
under divine influence. We are not informed 
of his subsequent history. 

Nawat, na’-bal. [Foolishness, ][1 Sam. xxv. 

.| A-rich churlish citizenofMaon. When 
bavia was in the wilderness of Paran, 
Nahal was in the vicinity of Carmel, a place 
west of the Dead Sea, shearing his sheep, of 
which he had no less than three thousand, 
David sent ten of his young men to ask him 
for supplies, but Nabalrefused, in offensive 
terms, to grant his request. David imme- 
diately ordered four hcndred of his men to 
arm themselves and follow him tothe place 
where Nabal lodged, intending to destroy 
him and all that pertained to him. When 


they dew near Abigail, the disoreet and | 
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beautiful wife of Nabal met them with a 
sumptuous present. David was charmed 
with her manners, and acoepting her pre- 
sent, was turned from his purpose of taking 
When 
Abigail returned. she found her husband at 
a feast which he had made at his own horee; 
and she deferred communieating to him the 
history and result of her ambassy until he 
should recover from tho effects of his 
indulgence. He had no sooner received her 
statement, than he wasseized with a severe 
illness, which proved fatal at the end of ten 
days. Abigail subsequently married David. 

Nasorn, za’-both. [Iruit, produce.] 
[s Kings xxi. 1.] An Israelite of the town 
of Jezreel, who owned a vineyard adjoining 
the palace of the king Ahab. Anxious to 
secure this particular spot, that he might 
use it for a garden, the king proposed to 
buy it, or give him some other property of 
equal value; but Naboth declined, to the 
great disappointment and mortification of 
the wicked monurch. Jezebel, his more 
wicked wife, immediately formed a plan to 
take the life-of Naboth, in which she suc- 
ceeded; and so Ahab obtained possession of 
his inheritance. 

Navas, na’-dab. [Spontaneous, liberal 
is Kings xv. 25], son and successor 0 

eroboam, king of Israel, reigned two years. 
His reign was wicked and corrupt, and he 
was finally assassinated while prosecuting 
the siege of Gibbethon, a Philistine city. 

Nanor, na’-hor, [Hard breather] [Gen. 
xi. 23,] or Nacuor, | Josh. xxiv. 2], was the 
name of Abraham’s grandfather, and also 
the name of one of Abraham’s brothers, 
[Gen. xi. 26,] who married Milcah, the 
daughter of Haran. [Gen. xi. 29.] He lived 
at Haran, whichis thence called ‘‘the city 
of Nahor.” ([Gen. xxiv. 10. ] 

Naxnvum, na/-hwm. [Comfort, consolation. ] 
[Nah. i.1.] A native of Eli-Koshai, a village 
of Galilee, the ruins of which were plaiy 
discernible as lately as the fourth century. 
There is considerable diversity of opinion 
as to the time in which he lived. 

Nanvm, Prophecy of, is the thirty-fourth in 
the order of the books of the Old Testament. 
Though divided into the three chapters, it 
is a continuous poem of unrivalled spirit 
and sublimity, and admirable for the ele- 
gance of its imagery. It relates chiefly to 
the destruction of the magnificent city ot 
Nineyeh, which had been prophesied by 
Jonah nearly a century before. These 
predictions it is supposed] were made in 
the reign of Hezekiah, and have been re- 
markably fulfilled, both as to the fact and 
the manner of their fulfilment. The city of 
Nineveh was destroyed about a century 
after the prophecy of Nahum was uttered. 

Nam. [Ezra ix. 8.] Travellers tell us, 
what we might infer from the frail materials 
and weak construction of eastern dwellings, 
that the nails or spikes which are necessary 
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to hangup garments, curtains, and utensils 
of various kinds, are not driven in, but are 
built in firmly with the wall, in the process 
of its erection. They are large, and being 
quite conspicuous, are well finished. The 
force of the figure in the above passage is 
obvious, inasmuch as the nail being not, 
like ours, easily drawn and placed elsewhere, 
was a part of the fabric itself, and could 
only be removed with the wall itself or some 
part of it. Hence the word in the margin is 
rendered “a constantand sure abode.” (See 
also Zech. x. 4.) The nail with which Jael 
killed Sisera wasa tent pin, with which the 
cords of a tent are fixed to the ground. 

Narn, na/-in. [Pleasant.] [Luke vii. 11.] 
A city of-Galilee, south of Mount Tabor, 
and but a little distance from Capernaum. 
Jt is now a Turkish village, inhabited by 
Jews, Mohammedans, and a few Christians. 
The place is distinguished as the scene of 
one of Christ’s most remarkable and affect- 
ing miracles. [Luke vii. 11-15.] 

Natorn, nai’-yoth. [Habitations.] [z Sam. 
xix. 22.] A part of the town of Ramah, (or, 
as the word signifies, “‘ the meadows of 
Ramah,”’) where a school of the prophets 
was established. 

Namg. [Gen.ii.19.] This word, in some 
passages of Scripture. has a peculiar sig- 
nification, aSin Prov. xviii. 10, where the 
term denotes God himself, with all his 
attributes and perfections. (See, also, Ps. 
KX. 1. 5. 7.) In the New Testament, it 
usually means the character, faith, or doc- 
trine of Christ. [Acts v. 41; viii. 12; ix. 15, 
and xxvi. 9. | 
_ Names among the Jews were often given 
in allusion to some particular circumstances 
in the character, birth, or destiny of the 
individual, [Ex. ii. 10, and xviii. 3, 4]; and 
sometimes it had a prophetic meaning, 
{ Matt. i. 21.] Many instances occar in Serip- 
ture of the same person having two names. 
Names were changed, and are atill, in 
eastern countries, for slight reasons. A 
change of office or station often occasioned 
a change of name. 

““And upon his thigh a name written.’ 
[Rey. xix. 16.] This phrase alludes to an 
ancient custom in the eastern nations of 
adorning the images of their gods and the 
persons of princes and heroes with inscrip- 
tions expressive of their character, titles, 
&c. They were made on the garment, or on 
one of the thighs; and several ancient 
statues have been discovered, with inscrip- 
tions of one or two lions, written sometimes 
horizontally and sometimes perpendicu- 
larly, both on the inside and outside of 
the thigh, and sometimes upon both thighs. 
Men surname themselves by the name of 
Israel, when, having been before Gentiles 
and sinners, they join themselves to Jesus 
end his church. [Isa. xliv. 5.] 

Nausnon, neh'-shon. [Enchanter.] [Num, 
wii. 72, ] 2s of Amminadab, and head of 
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the tribe of Judah, made the first offering 
for the tabernacle in the wilderuess. He is 
the only one of the heads of tribes who 
is not called a prince in the history of this 


| transaction. Probably the omission was de- 


signed; as, to be the head of the trile of 
Judah was,.from the pre-eminence of that 
tribe. a sufficient honour. 

Naomi, na’-o-mi. {My pleasantness.] 
[Ruth i. 2.] The wife of Elimelech, who 
moved with her husband and two sons 
from Judea to Moab during a famine in 
Judwa. Tlimelech died, and also his two 
sons, each leaving a widow; and Naomi, 
having thus been left alone, returned te 
her home. So severe had been her afflic 
tions, that she proposed to her friends on 
her return to call her Mara, (which signi« 
fies bitter,) rather than Naomi. ~[Reth 
i. 19-21. ] 

Napatant, naf’-te-li. [My strife.] [Gen. 
xxx. 8.] A son.of Jacob by Bilhah. 

Navuraut, Tribe of, received their portion. 
of the promised land in the northern part, be» 
tween the Jordan on the east, and the posses: 
sions of Asheronthe west. It was one of ths 
most fruitful sections of the country, and 
included the sources of the Jordan. [Joslz. 
xxi. 32-39.] This tribe was peculiarly 
blessed of God, [Deut. xxxiii. 23]; and tre 
figurative language in which the benedic- 
tion of Jacob is expressed [Gen. xlix. 21] 
implies the increase, power, and prosperity 
of the family of Naphtali. The city of 
Capernaum, where Christ resided and 
taught so much, was situated in the borders 
of Zebulon and Naphtali, near Tiberias. 
ee the language of the prophet. [Isa. 
vb. ye 

Narcissus, nar-sis’-sus. [Stupidity, sur- 
prise.] [Rom. xvi. r1.] If this were, as 
some conjecture, the wicked but famous 
freedman of the Emperor Claudius, he died 
before Paul wrote his episile to the Romans, 
but it is the Christians of this family that 
are saluted. 

Natuan, ra/-than. [Whom God gave.] 
[2 Sam. vii.2.] A distinguished prophet of 
Judea, who lived in the reign of David, and 
enjoyed a large share of his confidence. To 
him Dsvid firstintimated his design to build 
the temple ; and he was divinely instructed 
to inform the king that this honour was not 
for him, but for his posterity. Nathan was 
also charged with the divine message to 
David, upon the occasion of his sin against 
Uriah, which he conveyed under a most 
beautiful and significant allegory, by which 
he made the king to condemn himself. 
Nathan was one of David’s biographers. 
[x Chron. xxix. 29.] There are several 
others of this name mentioned in the Bible, 
of whose history we are uninformed. [2 Sam. 
Vv. 14, Xxiii. 56; 1 Chron, xi. 38; Ezra viii. 
16; Luke iii. 3z.] 

NatHaNnagn, na-than’-a-el, [Whom God 


' gave] [John i. 4s5,] one of the twelve dig 
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ciples, is supposed to be the same with 
Barthulomew, 

NAZARENE, naz-a-reen’, [A native of 
Nazareth.]  [Matt. ii. 23.] An inhabitant 
of Nazareth. The passage from the pro- 
phets, to which reference is here made, is 
not known; and the probability is, that the 
reference is rather to the general current of 
prophecy respecting the humble and des- 
pised condition of Christ. ‘vo ‘come out 
o Nazarcth,” or to bea Nazarene, rendered 
one an object of reproach and contempt. 

NazaBETH, naz’-c-reth. [Separated.] 
(Matt. xxi. r1.] A town in Galilee, within 
the territory of Zebulon, from fifty to 
seventy miles north of Jerusalem. now 
known as Nassera, or Naserah. It was 
noted for iis wickedness. [John i. 46.] It 
occupies un elevated site about midway 
between Mount Tabor and Cana. Jesus 
spent much of his time here; and hence the 
title ‘“‘ Jesus of Nazareth.” [Mark xvi. 6; 
Luke xxiv. 19; Acts ii. 22.] 

A modern traveller describes Nazareth as 
situated upon’the declivity of a hill, the 
wale which spreads out before it resembling 
a circular basin, encompassed by mountains. 
Fifteen mountains appear to mect to form 
an enclosure for this beautiful spot, around 
which they rise like the edge of a shell, to 

ward it against intrusion. Itis a rich and 

eautiful ficii in the midst of barren 
mountains. 

Another traveller speaks of the streets as 
narrow and steep, tle houses, which are 
fiat-roofed, are about two hundred and fifty 
in number, and the inhabitants he estimates 
at 2,c0c. The population of the place is 
variously stated, though the average esti- 
Mate is 3,cco; of whom about five hundred 
are Turks, and the vesidue nominal Chris- 
tians. 

Nazazirns, naz'-a-rite. [Separate.] [Num. 
vi. 2.] A Nazarite, under the ancient law, 
Was one engaged by a vow to abstain 
from wine and all intoxicating liquors, to 
let the hair grow, not to enter any house 
polluted by having a dead body in it, nor to 
be present at any funeral. if, by accident, 
sny one should heve died in his or her pre- 
sence, the Nazarite was bound to recom- 
mence the whole term of consecration and 
Nazariteship. This vow generally lasted 
eight days, sometimes a month, and some- 
times during life. When the time of Naza- 
riteship had expired, the person brought an 
offering to the Temple; the priest then cut 
off his hair and burnt it; after which the 
Nazarite was free from his vow, and might 
again drink wine. [Num, vi.| Perpetual 
Nazarites were consecrated as such by their 
parents from their birth, and continued all 
their lives in this state, neither drinking 
wine nor cutting their hair. Such were 
Samson and John the Baptist. [Judg. xiii. 

s; Lukei. 15; vil. 35. . , 
y Tbose who made a vow of Nazariteship 
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$A 
out of Palestine, and could not come to the 
Temple when their vow had expired, con- 
tented themselves with observing the absti- 
nence required by the law, and cutting off 
their hair in the place where they were. The 
offerings and sacrifices prescribed by Moses, 
to be offered at the Temple by themselves, 
or by others for them, they deferred till a 
convenient opportunity. Hence Paul, being 
at Corinth, and having made the vow of a 
Nazarite, had his hair cut off at Cenchrea, 
but deferred the complete filfilment of his 
vow till hecame to Jerusalem. [Actas xviii. 
18. 

The Nazarites constituted a sect ora class 
by themselves, like the prophets, and were 
examples of self-denial and holy living. 
[Amosii. rr, r2.] 

NEAPotis, ne-ap’-po-lie, [Anew city. ][Acts 
Xvi. r1.] Acity of Macedonia, on the Egean 
coast, known in modern times as Napoli. 
Paul visited it on his way to Philippi. 

NEBAtoTH, ne-bai’-yoth. ree places. 
[{Isa. lx. 7], or Nenasorm. [Gen. xxv. ef 
A son of ishmael, whose descendants are 
supposed to have settled in Arabia, and 
to have been the Nabatheans of Greek 
and Roman history. They were prebably 
rich in flocks and herds; whence the 
beautiful fieure of thé prophet above cited, 
respecting the gathering of the Gentile 
naticns to the sceptre of the Messiah. 

Nezzo, ne’-bo. [Interpreter.] [Deut. xxxii. 
49.) One of the summits of the mountains 
of Abarim, the peak of which overlooked 
the whole length and breadth of the pro- 
mised land. [Deut. xxxiy. 1-4.] 

Nzzo. [Jer. xviii. 1.] A town in tha 
neighbourhood of Mount Nebo, the name of 
which was derived from an idol worshipped 
there [Isa. xlvi. 1], where Bel is supposed 
to mean the sun, and Nebo the moon. The 
Seventy call thisidol Dagon and Calmets 
Bel; but many suppose both these opinions 
to be groundless. It is certain that Nebo is 
by Isaiah represented as different from Bel, 
and that the word is compounded like many 
others of the Chaldean names. ‘The posses- 
sion of the place was contested by the tribe 
of Reuben and the Moabites. [Num. xxxii. 
38; Isa. xv. 2; Jer. xlviii. 22.] 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR, neb’-u-kad-nez'-zar. [The 
Prince of the God Nebo.] [2 Kings xxiv. r], 
king of Babylon, was son and successor of 
Nabopolassar. He lived about six hundred 

ears before the birth of Christ, and shared 
in the administration of the government 
about two years before his father’s decease. 
The Jews compute the reign of Nebuchad- 
nezzar from the time of his association with 
his father, which makes the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim, the first of Nebuchadnezzar. 
The Babylonians, oa the other hand, begin 
his reign at the death of his father ; and as 
Daniel wrote in Chaldea, he adopts the 
ieee mode of computation, rather than the 
other. : 
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The king of Egypt, having subjugated 
the Jows, and seeming inclined to extend 
his conquests to the Euphrates, Nebuchad- 
nezzar not only checked his advance, but 
entirely defeated his army at Garchemish, 
dispossessing him of his newly-acquired 
dominions, leaving Jehoiakim at Jerusalem 
in a state of vassalage to Babylon, and tak- 
ing with him, as captives, Daniel and other 
princes of Judah. [2 Kings xxiv.] In the 
reign of Jehoiachim, Nebuchadnezzar again 
invaded Judea, and took several of the 
royal family and a multitude of others cap- 
tive, and carried them, with a part of the 
sacred vessels of the Temple, to Babylon. 
In the ninth year of the reign of Zedekiah, 
the Jews attempted to throw off the yoke, 
but Nebuchadnezzar was too powerful to be 
successfully resisted. The Egyptians, on 
. whom the Jews had relied for suecour, failed 
to assist them, and were themselves de- 
feated. The holy city was besieged, cap- 
tured, and destroyed, and the magnificent 
Temple burned; and Nebuchadnezzar car- 
ried their king anda multitude of his 
subjects as captives to Babylon. Elated by 
the success of his expedition, the haughty 
king gloried in his power, andin the wealth 
and magnificence of his capital. [Dan. iv. 
30]; but his pride was suddenly humbled by 
@ most wonderful visitation of God’s hand. 
He was thrown into a state of delirium, 
madness, or idiocy, in which he continued 
seven years, as the companion of the beasts 
of the field, living on grass or herbs. At 
the end of that term, his reason was re- 
stored, and he was re-instated upon the 
throne, though in avery different state of 
mind from that in which he was deposed. 
The whole period of his reign was thirty- 
five or forty years, as heis supposed to have 
died B.c. 562. 

NEBUZAR-ADAN, neb'-u-zar'-a-dan. [One 
whom Nebo fayours.] [2 Kings xxy. 8,] 
General of the armies of Nebuchadnezzar, 
He conducted the siege of Jerusalem to a 
successful issue; the particulars of which 
are given in 2 Kings xxy. 8-21, 

Necuo, ne’-ko. [lame.] [2 Chron. xxxy. 
20.] A king of Egypt, whose expeditions 
are often mentioned in profane history. As 
he was advancing upon Carchemish, an 
Assyrian city, he passed through the pos- 
sessions of the king of Judah, Josiah, re- 
garding this as an act of hostility, prepared 
to resist his progress. Necho sent ambas- 
sadors &+ inform him of the object of his 
expedition; but as he was already in his 
kingdom, and ayowed his hostile purposes 
against an ally of the kingdom of Judah, 
Josiah thought himself justified in opposing 
him. There was no evidence to Josiah that 
Wecho was under the divine guidance, 
though he claimed to be so. It may bo 
regarded as precipitate in him to have 
opposed such a force upon such grounds ; 
and the issue was fatal. The battle was 
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fought at Megiddo, and Josiah lost his Hfe. 
Necho, on his return from his expedition 
into Assyria, stopped at Riblah, in Syria, 
and sent for Jehoahaz, who had succeeded 
to the throne of Judah upon the death of 
Josiah, snd deposed him, loading him with 
chains, and sending him into Egypt. He 
then put the land of Judah under a heavy 
tribute, making Eliakim (whose name he 
changed to Jehoiakim) king in the place of 
Jehoahaz. 

NEHEMIAH, ne-he-mi’-ah. [Whom Jehovah 

comforts] [Hzra. ii. 2], son of Hachalian 

Neh. x. 1], was a Jew of distinguished piety 
and zeal, born in captivity, but raised to the 
honourable post of cup-bearer to Artaxerxes, 
king of Persia. He used his influence with 
that monarch in behalf of his afflicted coun- 
trymen, and became their permanen* bene- 
factor. He was commissioned, at his own 
request, to visit Jerusalem, and repair its 
ruins, which he accomplished under the most 
perplexing difficulties. Nehemiah, as the 
tirshatha or governor, and Ezra, as the. 
priest and scribe [Neh. viii. 9], were instru- 
mental in restoring the worship of the Jews; 
and the sacred books were collected and 
compiled under their direction. 

Nehemiah administered the government 
of Jerusalem twelve years without salary. 
and in a manner most expensive to himself 
[Neh. v. 14-19], and at the end of this period 
he returned to Persia, where he remained 
for an uncertain period. [Neh. xiii, 6.] He 
was absent long enough to allow great 
abuses to arise in Jerusalem [Neh. xiii. ; 
comp. Mal. ii. 10-17; iii. 6-12], which, on 
his return, he made it his first business to 
correct, especially the violation of the Sab= 
bath. By these means he restored his people, 
in some degree, to their former happy 
condition, and probably remained in power 
till his death, which it is supposed took 
place in Jerusalem. 

Newemian, Book of, is the sixteenth in the 
order of the books of the Old Testament. 
It may be regarded as a continuation or 
supplement to the book of Ezra, which im- 
mediately precedes it; and in some Bibles 
it is called the second book of Hara, though 
it is unquestionably the work of Nehemiah. 

This book contains an account of the mo- 
tives and designs of Nehemiah in wish ng 
to restore Jerusalem, the place of his fathers’ 
sepulchres; of the commission he received; 
his associates in the work; their various 
successes and difficulties; the introduction 
ofa better order of things, both in the reli- 
gious and civil departments of the govern- 
ment; anda census or register of the people. 
The Old Testament history closes with this 
book’ B.c. 420. Afterthedeath of Nehemiah, 
Judea became subject to the governor of 
Syria. 

Nzxusatan, ne-hush/-tan. (Brazen.J [a 
Kings xviii. 4]. A name given by Heze- 
Kiah king of Judah to the brazen serpent 
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that Moses had set up in the wilderness 
Num, xxi. 8], and which had been prs- 
served by the Israelites to that time. The 
superstitions people having made an idol 
of this serpent, Hezekiah caused it to be 
burned, and in derision gave it the name of 
Nehushtan, t.e., little brazen serpent, or a 
piece of brass. 

Nerean, ner’-gal, [Man devourer.] [2 
Kings xvii. 30.] One of the gods of those 
heathens who were transplanted into Pales- 
tine. 

Nersinius, seth’-in-ims, [Devotod.] [Ezra 
ii. 43-58.] Were aremnant of the Gibeon- 
ites, and were given as sacred servants or 
bondmen to the priests [1 Kings ix. 20-22], 
and were employed as hewers of wood, and 
drawers of water for #he house of the Lord. 
{x Chron. ix. 2.] They were not the first, 
however, who were set apart as the Lord’s 
bondmen ; for Moses had previously men- 
tioned vows by which men devoted them- 
selves or others—thatis, children orservants 
--to God, to minister in the sanctuary. The 
number of these was greatly increased in 
later times by David and others. Their 
condition appears to have been easy. It 
was not till after the captivity that they 
were called Nethinims, [Neh. ili. 26; vii. 
45, 60, 73; X. 28; xi. 3, 21.] 

‘The Nethinims were carried into captivity 
with the tribe of Judah, and great numbers 
were placed not far from the Caspian Sea, 
whence Ezra brought two hundred and 
twenby of them into Judwa. [Ezra viii. 17. 


20. 

Nerties. [Prov. xxiv. 31.] A well known 
wild plant, the leaves of which are armed 
with stings, connected with a smal} bag of 

ison; and when the leaves are pressed by 

be hand, the stings penetrate the flesh 
and produce a swelling with a sharp burn- 
ing pain. The leaf when wet or dead does 
not possess this power. The presence of 
nettles betokens a waste and neglected soil; 
hence the figure in the passage above cited. 
and in Isa. xxxiv. 13; Hos.ix.6. The word 
rendered nettles in Job xxx. 7, and Zeph. 
li. 9, is supposed to refer to different species 
of nettles, or to some larger shrub of similar 
properties, else it could not afford shelter. 

Nipwaz, nib’-haz. [Barker.] [2 Kings xvii. 
31.] An idol god of the Avites, The signi- 
fieation of the original word leads to a con- 
nexion real or fancifu! between this idol and 
the Anubis of the Egyptians, representing 
a dog’s head and aman’s body. 

WNrcopEemus, nik-o-de’-mus. [Innocent blood. ] 
{John iii.z.] A ruler of the Jews, and a 
distinguished member of the sect of Phari- 
ayes, whose conversation with the Messiah 
is recorded in the chapter quoted. We find 


him afterwards evincing on more than ona | 


occasion his ey to our Saviour. 
John vii. 45-55; XX. 32. ; 

L NICOLAITANS, or NICOLAITANES, nik-o-la’-t- 

taxes, [Named alter Nicholas.] [Rov. it. 6, 
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15.] Anancient sect, whose deeds are ex- 
abacp and strongly reprobated. Some 

ve supposed that the name is symbolicai 
—Nicolans corres ponding to Balaam—and 
that it denotes all false and seducing teach: 
ers like Balaam. 

Niconas, nik'-o-las. [Conquering the peo- 
ple.] [Acts vi. 5.] One of the deacons of 
the Church at Jerusalem in the days of the 
apostles. He was a native of Antioch, con- 
verted to Judaism, and thence to Christi- 
anity. Itis supposed by some that he waa 
the founder of the sect of Nicolaitans, but 
without sufficient warrant. 

Nicorouts, nik-kop’-o-lis. [City piece 
(Tit. iii. x2, ] The place where Paul determine: 
to winter, is now ealled Nicopi, or Nicopoli, 
a town upon the river Nessus (now Karnsa), 
which divided Thrace from Macedonia. 
(See the subscription to the epistie.) Another 
town of the same name was in Epirus, op- 
posite Actium, to which some have thought 


the apostle refers in the above passage. 
Nieut-Hawk, [Deut. xiv. 15.] A species 


of bird unclean by the Levitical law [Lev. 
xi. 16], but not the bird known to as by this 
name. Probably the night-owl is intended, 
which is described as of the size of the com- 
mon owl, and lodges in the large buildings 
or ruins of Heypt and Syria, and sometimes 
even in the dwelling-houses. It isextremely 
voracious. 

Nur, nim’-rim. [Limpid water.] [Isa. 
xy. 6.] A stream in the north partof Moab, 
near to the village of Beth-nimrah [Nunw 
xxxii. 36], the ruins of which now bear the 
name of Nimrein. 

Nuon, nim’-rod. [Rebel.] [Gen. x. 8.] 
The son of Cush. The Hebrews regard him 
as the leader of those who attempted to build 
the tower of Babel; and the Orientals make 
him the author of idolatry. He was princi- 
pally concerned in building both Babylon 
and Nineveh. (See Assyria.) ‘The expres- 
sion ‘‘a mighty hunter (or a hunting giaxt) 
before the Lord”’ means that he was remark- 
ably skilful and powerful in hunting wild 
beasts. ‘‘ Before the Lord’ is a figurative 
phrase, signifying very powerful. The land 
of Nimrod [Mic. v. 6] is the same with 
Babylon. 

Nineven, nin’-e-veh [Dwelling of Ninus] 
{Jonah iii.J, the capital of Assyria, was 
situated on the eastern bank of the river 
Tigris, opposite the presert town of Mosul, 
about two hundred and eighty miles north 
of Babylon, whose rival it was, but of much 
larger dimensions.’ It was about twenty 
miles in length, twelve in breadth, sixty in 
compass, and took three days’ journey to 
perform its circuit. It was surrounded by 
walls a hundred feet high, and so wide that 
three chariots could drive abreast upon 
them, and was fortified by fifteen hundred 
towers of two hundred feet in height, while . 
the population exceeded six hundred thoes 
sand. This number ie small compe~cd with 
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the inhabitants included in the metropolis 
of either England or France, and yet neither 
Paris nor London occupies one-fourth of the 
space on which Nineveh stood. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that a large portion of the 
ground was occupicd with gardens, and 
parks, and vine-yards, and fields for pastur- 
age. Its grandeur was equal toits size. Hyen 
at that early age, architecture had attained 
to high perfection, and its productions were 
on a giganticand magnificentscale. Science 
end art had combined to create a place of 
commanding elegance, while in wealth and 
hixury it rose to the highest point. 

The whole current of tradition leads us to 
Nimrod as the founder of this great city. 
Ho was an immediate descendant of the 
patriarch Noah, and a man of rare courage 
and enterprise. His successful pursuits in 
the chase marked him out as cne peculiarly 
fitted to sustain the duties and responsibili- 
ties of government; and having obtained 
for hingself a name in the earth, he left the 
land of Shinar, where he first founded his 
dominion, and went into Assyria, and build- 
ed Nineveh, the city Rehoboth, and Calah, 
and Resin, between Nineveh and Calah. 
Such is the simple record of the Book con- 
cerning the man whose namie is inseparably 
associated with one of the earliest settle- 
ments of the human race. But here revela- 
tion leaves us. Scripture is all but silent on 
Assyria and the Assyrians, till we come 
comparatively near to the reign of grace— 
or, as Layard says, “ until the period when 
their warlike expeditions to the west of the 
Euphrates brought them into contact with 
the Jews. Pul, the first king whose name is 
recorded in Scripture, haying reigned be- 
tween eight and nine hundred years before 
the Christian era, and about two hundred 
fence to the fall of the empire, must have 

een nearly the last of a long succession of 
kings who had ruled over the greater part 
of Asia. The later monarchs are more fre- 
quently mentioned in the Bible, on account 
of their wars with the Jews, whom they led 
captive into Assyria. Very little is related 
sven of their deeds, unless thoy particularly 
concern the Jewisn people.” Then, if we 
come to profane history, it has no record 
of a date so far back as the foundation of 
the Assyrian empiie. Theaccount ascrib- 
ed to Herodotus is irrecoverably lost; while 
the testimony of later writers is to be taken 
with so much reserve and limitation that it 
is 'ke the effort to trace the characters on 
the sand which the waters of the rolling 
wave have effaced and washed ont for ever. 
With the exception of a few royal names, 
and some of those of doubtful origin, we 
have nothing in the form or worthy of 
tas name of authentic history. Ninus, 
Bemiramis, and Sardanapalus are names 
familiar to all. Of the expeditions of the 
first, and the magnificent deeds of the 
recond, and the profligacy of the third we 
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have all read, but what do wa know of 
Assyria and its far-famed capital? Strange, 
indeed, that “the records of an empire, 80 
renowned for its power and civilization, 
should have been entirely lost; and that the 
site of a city as eminent for its extent as its 
splendour should for ages have been a mat- 
ter of doubt.” It is not perhaps less curious 
that an accidental discovery should suddenly 
lead us to hope that these records may be 
recovered, and this site sat. siactorily identi- 
fied, 

lt is to the Sacred Writings that we must 
turn for all our knowledge of this famous 
city, from the time of Pul, the first king of 
Assyria, who invaded Canaan, till the final 
overthrow of Nineveh. Scripture sets us 
down in the midst of that city when it haa 
reached the height of its crime. Weaith, 
luxury, and idolatry were all so many causes 
of its overthrow. 

There was an old tradition that Nineveh 
should not be taken till the river Tigris, 
which defended part of the city, should be- 
come its enemy. Now it so happeued that, 
in the third year of the siege, it became so 
swollen by continued rains, that it overflowed 
part of the city, and threw down » consider- 
able portion of the wall. The kinyz, thinking 
that the oracle was fulfilled by this inunéa- 
tion of the river, and giving up all hopes of 
future safety, lest he should fall into ths 
enemy’s hands, built a large funeral pile in 
the palace; and having collected all his gold 
and silver, and royal vestments. together 
with his concubines and eunuchs, set fire to 
the pile, and thus involved himself and 
them, and the whole palace, in one common 
ruin! When the fate of the king was made 
known by certain deserters, the enemy 
entered by the breach which the waters had 
made, and took the city. 

The discoveries of Botta, the Trench ex- 
plorer, and especially of our own country- 
man, Layard, have made us not vuly certain 
as to the locality of Nineveh, but fully con- 
versant with its social and historic annais. 
The stones, indeed, ‘‘ cry out of the wall;” 
and (thanks to the indefatigable exertions of 
the explorers) the treasures of the ancient 
city are now of easy access in the British 
Museum. 

Nirrz. [Jer, ii. 22.] An earthy alkaline 
salt, resembling and used like soap, which 
separates from the bottom of the lake 
Natron, in Egypt, and rising to the top, is 
condensed by the heat of the sun into a dry 
and hard substance, similar to the Smyrna 
soap, and is the soda of common earth. It 
is found in inany other parts of the east. 
Vinegar has no effect upon common nitre, 
and of course this could not be meant by the 
wise man, who, in Prov. xxv. 20, says, ‘As 
he that taketh away a garment in cold 
weather, and as vinegar to nitre, so is he 
that singeth songs to a heavy heart.”” Now, 
a8 vinegar has no effect upon nitre, bys ow 
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uatron or soda its action is very obvions, it 
seems the English translation should have 
been natron. In Jer. ii. 22, the same word 
sgain is improperly used, ‘* Forthough thou 
wash thee with nitre, and take thee much 
soap, yet thy iniquity is marked before Me. 
saith the Lord God.’ ‘The alkaiine earth, 
satron, is obviously designed in this passage. 
It is found as an impure carbonate of soda, 
on the surface of the earth in Egypt and 
Syria; and is also native in some parts of 
Africa, in hard strata or masses, and is called 
trona, being used for the same purposes as 
the barilla of commerce. 

No [Portico or temple] [Jer. xlvi. 25; 
Wzek. xxx. 14] is generally supposed to be 
the famous city of Thebes, in upper Egypt, 
extending itself on both sides of the Nile. 
[Nah. iii. 8.] The fact is so uncertain, how- 
ever, that wo should not feel justified in in- 
troiveing an article upon Thebes. Instead 
of No, in Jer. xlvi. 25, ib should be rendered 
Ammon of No, or the seat or dwelling of the 
god Ammon. It was probably applied to 
two or three places. A distinction is some- 
times made between the No spoken of in 
Nahum iii. 8-10, and the No mentioned by 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The destruction of 
the former (supposed to be Thebes) is de- 
seribed in detail as already past, while the 
doom of the other (which is supposed to 
have been in lower Egypt) is predicted by 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel as a future even+. 

Noau, no'-ah [Rest] [Gen. vi. viii.], or, as 
Greeks write it, Noe [Matt. xxiv. 37], the 
ninth in descent from Adam, is described as 
@just man, perfect (or upright) in his genera- 
tions, and walking with God. [Gen. vi. 9.] 
In the midst of the universal corruption 
which overspr2ad the earth, he found grace 
in the eyes of the Lord, and was not only 
warned of the approach of the general de- 
luge, but instructed in the means of saving 
himself and his family, and a sufficient 


number of the animal creation to preserve ! 


the several tribes. Believing the divine de- 
claration, he prepared the ark, and diligently 
warned the world of the approaching judg- 
ment, but without effect. In due time it 
came, Noah, and his wifs, and his three 
sons, and their wives, and the required num- 
ber of beasts and fowls, entered into the 
ark, and escaped destruction. All the rest 
**in whose nostrils was the breath of life, of 
all that was in tbe dry land, died.”” When 
the waters subsided, the ark rested on a 
mountain of Armonia. Noah and his family 
went forth, and the creatures they had pre- 
served. The first act of this new progeni 
of the human race was to offer a sacrifice to 
God, which was acceptable in His sight, for 
He immediately entered into a ccvenant 
with him, that such a judgment should not 
again visit the earth, nor should the regular 
succession of the seasons be again interrupt- 
ed while the carth remains. Asa token of 
the covensm thus made, God established 
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the rainbow. He also put the irrationa' 
creation in subjection to Noah, ag he had 
originally done to Adam, and enacted some 
general laws for his government. 

Noah became a husbandman, and partak.- 
ing too freely of the fruit of the vine, exposed 
himself to shame. When in this state he 
was treated indecorously by oue of his sons, 
who, on that account, was the subject of 
severe judgments; while his brothers, for 
an opposite course of conduet, seceived 
peculiar blessings. Noah lived three hun- 
dred and fifty years after the flood, but the 
place of his residence is matter of vain con- 
jecture. Apart from what we know of Noah 
through the teachings of the scriptures, we 
find frequent mention made of him in the 
heathen mythologies. 

Nos, nob [High place] [: Sam. xxii. 19] 
was a city of the priests, in the territory of 
Benjamin, and within sight of Jerusalem on 
the north. 

Nop, Land of, nod [Flight, wandering] 
[Gen. iv..16] probably designates no par- 
ticular place. It might be literally rendered 
(with reference to the doom of Cain) land cf 
wandering, eastward of Eden. 

Norn, zoff. [Place of the god Phath.] 
[Isa. xix. 133 Jer. ii-16; Ezek. xxx. 13, 16.{ 
The ancient Memphis, in middle Egpyt, on 
the Nile, fifteen miles squth of old Cairo. I 
was the residence of the earlier kings of 
Egypt, and is said to have been about twenty 
miles in circumference. In the seventh 
century it fell into the hands of the Sara- 
cens ; and the predicted judgments of God, 
on account of its idolatry and general cor- 
ruption, gradually effaced every trace of its 
ancient magnificence. 

Nomopers. This is the fourth in the order of 
the books of the Old Testament, and derives 
its name from the circumstance that it con- 
tains the numbers and ordering of the Heb: 
rews and Levites, after the erection and con- 
secration of the tabernacle. 

Nunrszt. [Gen. xxiv. 59.] This domestic 
relation was and is still one of the most im- 
portant in eastern families. In Syria the 
nurse is regarded as a sort of second parent, 
always accompanying the bride to the hus- 
band’s house, and ever remaining there an 
honoured guest. So it was in ancient 
Greece. And in Hindostan, the nurse 
passes her days among the children she has 
helped to rear; and in mosques and mau- 
soleums are sometimes seen the monumenta 
of princely affection towards a favourite 
nurse ; and the relation on the part of the 


t@®| nurse must have corresponded in tenderness 


and affection; and hence the force of the 
figurative expressions, Isa, xlix. 23; 1 Thess, 
ii. 7. 

Moms [Gen. xliii. 11] are generally sup- 
posed to have been what are now known 4a 
pistachio or pistacia nuts, which wore pro- 
duced in great perfection plentifully in 
Syria, but nob in Egypt. ‘This nut is of an 
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obloag shape, and, in its green state, of ex- 
quisite taste. When dried for exportation 
they are very inferior. 


0. 


Oaz, Gen. xxxv. 4, 8.] Thsre is a word 
in the Hebrew Bible which is often translated 
i our version “ oak,’’ but which is the name 
of a tree peculiar to the eastern world. ‘his 
is the terebinth or turpentine tree, which 
abounds in Syzia, Mesopotamia, and Pales- 
tine. It grows to a considerable size, and 
haa a rich and luxuriant foliage. From this 
tree is ubtained the genuine turpentine of 
the ancients, and a rich and balsamic gum, 
which exudes from the trunk. It is said to 
Jive one thousand years, and when it dies 
the race is renewed by young shoots from 
the root; so that the tree may in a sense be 
ealled perpetual. Hence the figurative allu- 
sion in Isa. vi. 13, where the teil or linden 
tree might as well be rendered terebinth. 

For the same reason it was an important 
landmark, and served to fix the topography 
of the lands, as we find oaks very often 
named for the purpose of designating the 
locality of great events. [Josh. xxiv. 26; 
Judg. vi. 11; 2 Sam. xviii. 9; 1 Kings xiii. 
14; 1 Chron. x. 12.] . 

The strength of the oak is alluded to by 
the prophet [Amos ii. 9], and the district of 
Bashan is often mentioned as peculiarly 
fuvourable to the growth of this tree. [Isa. 
i. 135 Zech. x, a 

The word translated ‘‘ plains”? in several 

assages [Gen. xii. 6, xiii. 18, xiv. 13, xvili.1; 


eut. xi. 30; Judg. ix. 6] are places noted j 


for clusters or groves of the terebinth or oak. 

The wood of the oak was used for idols. 
(isa. Xliv. 14. ] 

OarH. [Heb. vi. 16.1 To take an oath is 
solamnly to call on God to witness or take 
notice of what we affirm. Itinvokes the ven- 
feance, or renounces the favour of God, if 
what is asserted is false, and if what is pro- 
mised is not performed. It has been matter 
of doubt among some Christians, in almost 
ail ayes, whether the practice of taking an 
oath on any occasion is not a violation of the 
express command of our Saviour [Matt.yv. 
34]; but it is more reasonable to regard 
the Saviour’s prohibition as being directed 
against profane swearing thanas a negation 
to judieial oaths. In point of fact, accepting 
Christ’s language in the sense of swearing or 
affirming to thetruth of a statement made be- 
fore a legally authorized court, would becon- 
tradicted by the example of our Lord himself, 
who, when challenged by the high priest to 
answer, “i adjure thee by the living God,” 
to all intents and purposes putting Christ on 
his oath, he answered, which surely he would 
not £275 done were judicial oaths unlawful. 
9 aiso it is written of God that He confirmed 
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His promises with an oath, and ‘‘ bocause 
He could swear by no greater, He swore by 
Himself.” r 

Opaptan, O-ba-di!-eh. [Worshipper of 
Jehovah}. [1 Kings xviii. 3.] A godly man. 
and principal officer in the household o 
Ahab, by whose interposition one hundred 
prophets were preserved from the murder- 
ous persecution of Jezebel, and supplied wij h 
food. This person must not be confoundsd 
with Obadiah the prophet. 

OxpapiaH, prophecy of, is the thirty-first 
in the order of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. It relates to the judgments impend- 
ing over Edom, and to tho restoration and 
prosperity of the Jews. Some portions of 
this prophecy are supposed to have relation 
to events still future. The similarity ofa 
portion of Obadiah’s prophecy and that of 
Jeremiah is striking. [Gomp. Jer, xlix, 
7, 10, and 14, 16, Obad. 1, 9. ] 

Oxsrp-Epom, O-bed-e'-dom. [He who serves 
the Edomites ]. [z Chron. xvi. 38.] A Levite 
who lived in David’s time, and at whose 
house the ark was deposited, after the dreaxl- 
fal death of Uzzah. [2 Sam. vi. 6, 10.] The 
blessing which came on the house of Obed- 
edom for the ark’s sake, encouraged David 
to remove it to Jerusalem. [2 Sam. Vi. 10, 
12}. Obed-edom and his sons were appointed 
keepers of the doors of the tabernacle, [x 
Chron. xvi. 38], and of the sacred vessels. 
[2 Chron, xxv. 24. 

Oprp, O'-ded. [Restoring, setting up.] 
[2 Chron. xy. 8.] A prophet, by whose i:- 
struction Asa, king of Judah, was induced 
to put away idols out of his kingdom and 
possessions, and to renew the worship ofthe 
true God. [2 Chron. xv. 18.] 

Orrgrrineg, [Gen. iv. 3.] [Oblation.] [Lev. 
ii. 7.] An offering, in a religious sense, is 
whatever one offers as a gift by way of 
reverencé to asuperior. [Matt. ii. 11.] The 
Jewish sacrifices, and in general all the re- 
ligious sacrifices, are, properly speaking, 
oblations. Sometimes they seem to be used 
indiscriminately, as in [Lev. iii. 1.] “If his 
oblation be a sacrifice of peace-offering,” &c. 
The word sacrifice is sometimes used ina 
sense so general, as to embrace whatever is 
in any way devoted to the service of God; 
but, strictly speaking, offerings were simple 
bloodless gifts, as all sorts of tithes, first- 
fruits in their natural state, meal, bread, 
cakes, ears of corn, parched grain, &c. To 
these oil was often added, and sometimsy 
they were baked with oil. Proper sacrifices 
involved the destruction of animal life, or 
the shedding of blood; and alsvu the entire 
or partial consumption of the victim by fire. 
Birds and quadrupeds constituted the sacri- 
fices; hence their blood was forbidder to be 
drunk, but not that of fishes, which were not 
allowed to be brought to the altar. Probably 
all clean birds might be offered [Ley. xiv. 
4, 7], but not all clean beasts. The dove was 
the most common offering of birds; and 
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oxen, sheep, and goats from among quadru- 
peds. No wild beast could be offered, and 
in killing and eating them all idea of sacri- 
flee was to be avoided, [Deut. xii. 15, 22 ; xv. 
‘p,] except that the blood was to be thrown 
away. [Deut. xv. 23.] Leaven and honey 
were excluded from all offerings made by 
fire, [Lev. ii. ose and salt was required in 
all Ley. ii. r3. 

ink-offerings were a kind of accompani- 
ment to the bloody and bloodless offerings. 
They consisted chiefly of wine, part of which 
was pouredsa the victim, and the residue was 
given tothe priests. [Num. xv. 5, 7.] Among 
the offerings required by the Jewish law 
were the burnt offering, [ Lev. i. 4],so called 
‘because the thing offered was entirely con- 
siumed; the trespass offering, [Lev. vy. 6], in 
which the guilt of the offerer was confessed, 
and an atonement made; the sin-offering, 
Chev. iv. 3]; the meat-offering, [Lev. ii. 1], 
which was usually a compound of corn, 
flour, oil, and frankincense, prepared in 
various ways, and burnt on the altar of 
burnt-offering ; the peace-offering, [Lev. iii. 
.], and the consecration-offering. The six 
foregoing are the offerings by fire, as ex- 
pressly required. (Lev. vii. 37.] The drink- 
offering, which always attended the meat- 
cffering, [Ex. xxix. 40]; the heave-offering, 
[Ex. xxix. 27], and the wave-offering, [Ex. 
xxix. 24]; the last two are so called from a 
particular motion used in the presentation of 
them. The oblation of the first-fruits [Ley. 
ii. 12] was regarded as a meat-offering, and 
wis presented before the harvest was ripe, 
the aes being dried or parched. ([Lev. 
Ly 14. 

The Jews were required, as a generalrule, 
to bring all their offerings to an appointed 
place, first the tabernacle, and afterwards 
the temple ; and the manner of presenting 
them is described in most minute details. 

The burnt-offering was to be a male with- 
out blemish, of the herd and of the flock 
offered voluntarily at the door of the taber- 
nacle, the hand of the offerer being upon the 
head ofthe victim. [Lev.i. 2, 4.] The animal 
was then taken to the altar, slain on the north 
side, and the blood sprinkled about the altar, 
[Lev. i. 5; comp. Heb. xii. 24.] The east 
side of the altar was appropriated to the 
shes, &c. [Ley. i. 16. [On the south was 
tie ascent to the altar, and on the west was 
the sanctuary. The body of the victim was 
flayed, opened, cut in pieces, salted, laid in 
order on the altar of burnt-offering, and con- 
sumed to ashes. [Lev. i. 5,8; comp. Heb. 
iy. r2.] So of killing and offering fowls. 
{Ley. i. 14, 17.] The end of the burnt- 
offering was an atonement for sin. ([Ley. 
i. 4; comp. Heb. x. 1, 3,11.] This offering 
constituted a morning and evening sacrifice, 
and was often made on other prescribed oc- 
casions. : 

The meat-offering consisted of flour pre- 
pured with oil and frankincense. [Lev. ii. 
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x.] It was to be free from leayven and honey, 
but was te have sait, (Ley. i. rz, 13.] With 
thiswas connected the arink-effering, which, 
as before observed, was never used sepas 
rately, but was an appendage of wine to some 
sacrifices. Hence the condemnation of their 
superstitious practice of using blood for a 
drink-offering, [Ps. xvi. 4.] 

In this, and other sacrificial observances, 
it would appear that generally the otferer 
was to kill the victim, take uff the skin, cut 
up the body, aud wash the different parts. 
The priest was tosprinkle the blood, prepare 
the fire, and lay the sacrifice upon the altar. 
The Levites, and afterwards the Nethinims. 
assisted in these labours. . 

The meat-offering was presented on pre- 
scribed occasions. It always attended burnt- 
offerings and peace-offerings. and also tha 
sin-offering and trespass-offering of tha 
leper. A handful of the composition wa3 
burned by the priest upon the altar [Lev. ii. 
16], and the residue was for his own and 
his family’s use. 

The peace-offerings were vows of thanks- 
giving, or a supplication for mercies. and 
were similar in kind and manner of pre- 
sentation with the burnt-offering. (Lev. iii.] 

The sin-offering had peculiar respect to 
sins committed ignorantly, aud was modified 
according to the persons presenting it, 
(Comp. Lev. iv. 3, 13, 22, 27.] Part of the 
blood of the victim was poured out at the 
bottom of the altar; a part was sprinkled on 
the horns of the altar of incense; and a part 
was carried by the priest into the most holy 
place. [Lev. xvi.] 

The trespass-offering, the manner and 
occasion of which are described [Lev.v.-vii.], 
seems to have differed but slightly from the 
last. It may be remarked, that all the blood 
of the trespass-offering zppears to have been 
sprinkled around the attar, and that it was 
offered only for individuais, and never (as 
the sin-offering) for the congregation. The 
burnt, sin, and trespass-offering were of an 
expiatory character, though not exclusively 
80. 
The consecration-offerings wers made at 
the time of consecrating the priests (Lev. 
viii. 22]; from which circumstance (and not 
from any thine peculiar in the ceremony) 
the name is derived. A large amount of 
spiritual significance is attached to all these 
ceremonial services in the Hpistle to the 
Hebrews. 

Oa. [Dent. iii.z.] A king of Bashan, of 
gigantic stature [Deut. iii. 11], who opposed 
the passage of the Israelites through his 
territories. Moses, being divinely admonish- 
ed of his success, attempted to force his way 
through the country, and succeeded in cap- 
turing the king, and ultimately became 
master of the whole ccuntry. [Deut. ik 

iB 
an [Ps. xcii. ro.] Among eastern na-, 
tions the practice has prevailed, from tha 
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earliest periods, of anointing the head with 
oil, made fragrant with the richest aromatics 
of the east, especially on festivals and other 
joyous occasions. The Greeks and Romans 
applied oil to the whole body, and the 
modern Orientals anoint their beards. Hence 
the use of oil is significant of joy and glad- 
ness [Ps. xxiii. 5], and the omission of it 
Eieenig sorrow. [z Sam. xiv. 2; Mait. 
vi. 37. 

O1n-TREE [Isa. xli. 19] is probably the 
Same with the olive tree [1 Kings vi. 23]; 
but whether the olive, properly speaking, is 
intended in these passages, admits of some 
doubt. 

Onivz. [Job. xv. 33.] The soiland climate 
of Syria were very favourable to the procuc- 
tion of the olive. [Deut. vi. 11, vii. 13, viii. 
8, xi. 14, XXvVili. 40; 1 Kings v. 11.] The 
fruit is like a plum in shape and colour; 
‘being first green, then pale, and, when ripe, 
nearly black. They’are sometimes plucked 
in an unripe state, and put intosome pickle, 
or other preserving liquid, and exported. 
For the most part, however, they are valu- 
able for the cil they produce, and which is 
expressed from the frnit in yarious ways, 
and constitutes an important article of com- 
merce and luxury. [Job. xxiv. 11; Ezek. 
xxvii. 17.] The fruit is gathered by beating 
(Deut. xxiv. 20] or shaking the treo [Isa. 
xvii. 6]; and gleanings were to be left for 
the poor. <A full-sized tree in its vigour pro- 
dices a thousand pounds of oil. 

Ouives, Mount of [Matt. xxvi. 30], or 
Oxtyer [2 Sam. xv. 30], or Mount or Cor- 
Ruption [2 Kings xxiii. 13], overlooks Jeru- 
salem on the east, so that every street, and 
almost every house may be distinguished 
from its summit. It doubtless had its name 
from the abundance of olives which grew 
upon it; some of which, of remarkable age 
and size, are still standing. 

OmeGa, o’-meg-ga. The Greek great O or 
long O, and (>e last letter in the Greek 
alphabet. 

Omnxt, om’-ri. [Servant of Jehovah; per- 
haps better rendered by young disciple of 
Jehovah—one, as yet, unskilful in the ways 
ofthe Lord.] [1 Kings xvi. 16.] An officer 
in the army of Israel. He was engaged in 
the siege of Gibbethon, a Philistine city, 
when he received intelligence that Zimri, 
another officer of the army, had assassinated 
the king, and had usurped the throne. The 
army, by general acclamation, made Omri 
king, and, raising the siege of Gibbethon, 
they forthwith marched to Tirzah, where 
Zimri resided, and captured it. Zimri set 
fire to the house he occupied, and was con- 
sumed. The Israelites were then divided 
into two parties; but, after a short struggle, 
Omri prevailed, and took the throne, which 
he polluted and disgraced through a reion 
of twelve years. Omri built Samaria, which 
thereafter bessme the capita] of the ten 
tribes. ane 


On [Gen. xli. 45], or Avew [Hzek. xxx. 27], 
on or a-‘ven. [Light—house of the sun, cr 
city of the sun.] ‘These names are given to 
the place, because it was the principal seat 
of the Egyptian worship of the sun. It waa 
one of the oldest cities in the world, and 
was situated in Egypt, in the land of 
Goshen, on the east of the Nile, abont five 
miles above modern Cairo. Highteen cen- 
turies ago, this city was in ruins, when 
visited by Strabo. 

Onxsimus, o-ne’-sj-mus, [Profitable, use- 
ful.] (Col. iv.9.] A servant of Philemon, 
at Colosse, who, having been guilty of some 
delinquency, had fled to Rome; and, being 
converted under the preaching of Paul, was 
sent back to Philemon with a most alfee- 
tionate letter, commending the penitent, not 
ouly to the forgiveness of Philemon, but to 
his love and confidence as a fellow disciple. 
The apostle makes a sort of playful use of 
the name, “‘ who in time past was indeed to 
thee no Onesimus—or unprofitable—but who 
is now Onesimus indeed profitable to thee 
and to me.” 

OnxsipHorvs, o-ne-sif’-o-rus. [Bringing 
profit.] [2 Tira. i. 16.] A primitive Chris- 
tian, resident at Ephesus, where he minis- 
tered very seasonably to the relief and 
comfort of Paul. [2 Tim.i. 18.] When Paul 
was imprisoned at Rome, Onesiphorus cama 
thither, and again afforded timely relief to 
the afflicted apostle; for which he expresses 
his gratitude in the warmest terins in the 
passage above cited, 

Ono, o’-no. [Strong.] [Neh. vi. 2.5 
A city and its suburbs, occupying a smalt 
section of the plain of Sharon. It was about 
five miles from Lod, or Lydda, [1 Chron. 
viii. r2,] and is called the valley cf Chara- 
shim, or the craftsmen. [1 Chron. iv. 14; 
Neh. xi, 35. 

Onyx, o’-nix, or banded agate. [Ex. xxviil. 
20.] A precious stone [Ex. xxv. 7] or 
gem, [Ezek. xxviii. 13], exhibiting two or 
more colours disposed in parallel bands or 
zones. It was obviously of high value, from 
the uses made of it, | Ex. xxviii. 9-12, 20, 
Xxxix. 6, 13,] and from its being named 
with other highly valuable substances. 
(Job. xxviii. 16.] Perhaps the onyx used in 
the construction of the temple [z Chron. 
xxix. 2] was a species of marble resembling 
the onyx. 

Opuet, o/-fel. [A hill.] [2 Chron. xxvii. 
3.] In the angle formed by the eastern 
extremity of Mount Zion, and the southern 
extremity of Mount Moriah, or, in other 
words, at the outlet of the valley of Checse- 
mongers, there was a considerably elevated 
point, called Ophel. It was strongly de 
fended by its natural position, and by a 
tower, and was separated from Mount Zicn 
by a wall, [2 Chron. xxxiii, 14.] This tower 
is perhaps intended in Mic. iv. 8. In scme 
modern maps this is called Ophlas. 

Oru, o'feer. [Abundance.] [1 Kings 
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ix. 2%.] A country of the east, celebrated 
for its production of gold and precious 
stones. [1 Kings x. it; 2 Chron. viii. 18, ix. 
xo.]_ Itis supposed to have been settled by 
the decer@ants of Joktun. [Gen. x. 22.] It 
is certain that its gold was renowned in the 
time of Job, [Job xxii. 24, xxviii, 16;] and 
that, from the time of Dayid to the time of 
Jehoshaphat, the Hebrews traded with it, 
and that Uzziah revived this trade when he 
made himself master of Elath, a noted port 
on the Red Sea. In Solomon’s time, the 
Hebrew fleet took up three years in their 
voyage to Ophir, and bronght home gold, 
apes, peacocks, spices, ivory, ebony, and 
almug trees. It is cosectured by Sir 
Emerson Tennant to haye been Ceylon. 

Orxp, o'-reb. [Raven.} {Judg. vii. 25.] 
A prince of Midian, whose fate is alluded to, 
Ps. Ixxwiii. 11; and Isa. x. 26. 

Organ. [Gen. iv. 21.] The organ, as it 
is called, is thought to have been what the 
ancient Greeks called the pipe of Pan. It 
censisted of seven or more reeds of unequal 
length. These are still used by the shep- 
herds of the east, and in skilful hands, 
produce tolerable music. 

Oxton, ori’-on. [The giant.] [Job ix. 9.] 
A cunstellation of about eighty stars, seen 
in the southern hemisphere about the mid- 
dle of November; and hence axsociated 
with cold and frost, figuratively represented 
as bands which no human power can dis- 
solve. [Job xxxvili. 31. 

Ospray, Osstrracg [Lev. xi. 13], are both 
reckoned among unclean birds, and pro- 
bably both belonged to the eagle family. 
The black eagle of Egypt might have been 
the ospray; and the sea eagle of modern 
science, the ossifrage. 

Ostgicu. [Job xxxiv, 13.] A remarkable 
‘urd, of the hot regions of Africa and Arabia, 
often attaining the height of seven feet, of 
which the head and neck make three. It is 
also seven feet from the head to the end of 
the tail, when the neck is stretched horizon- 
tally on a line with the body. It loves 
solitary and desolate places ; and is the bird 
intended in Job xxx. 29; Isa. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 
13; Jer. x 39, (though called the owl) and its 
ery is piercing and mournful. 

OrunNIEL, oth'-ni-el. [Lion of God.] [Judg. 
i. 13.] The son of Kenaz, who displayed 
his valour in seizing tho city of Debir, or 
Kirjath-sepher, for which exploit he was re- 
warded by. the gift of the daughter of his 
nave Caleb in marriage. Afterwards he 
was made the instrument of delivering 
the Israelites from the oppression of tho 
king of Mesopotamia. [Judg. iii. 8, 9. ] 

Ovcnrs [Hx. xxxix. 6] were probably 
sockets for fastening the precious stones 
into the shoulder-pieces of the high-priest’s 
ephod. These ouches, with their stones, are 
supposed to have served for buttons to con- 
fine the golden chains whereon the breast- 
piste was hung. [Ex. xxviii, 11, 25.] 
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Own. phar xi. 16.] Though the owl is 
frequently mentioned in our Scriptures, it 
seldom if ever denotes the bird known to us 
by this name. The allusions of the sac rod 
writers are evidently to some bird that loves 
solitary and desolate places. Some ver- 
sions render the original words translated 
“ereat owl’? [Lev. xi. 17]; the ibis and the 
little owl in the same passage some kind of 
water-bird. The screech owl [Isa. xxxiv. 14. 
rendered “ night-monster ”? in the margin | 
must have resembled the barn owl, known 
to us as the common screech or white owl. It 
haunts deserted barns and old and decayed 
buildings; and in Europe, o)d towers and 
buildings in the vicinity of _churchyards. 
By night it seeks its prey, and often makes 
a doleful and even frightful sound, rendered 
more so by the surrounding stillness. 

Ox. [Isa.i.3.] A well known domestic 
animal, clean by the Levitical law, strong 
and patient of labour, of great use in agri- 
cultural pursuits, and giving a large item of 
the wealth of the patriarchs. ‘‘Where no 
oxen are the crib is clean” [Prov. xiv. 4], 
that is there is neither food for men nor 
besst. But the word the crid might be 
rendered there is neither wheat nur corn on 
the threshing floor. Oxen were used for 
ploughing, drawirg,.and treading out grain, 
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Panan-aram, pa’-dan a’-ram, [The plain 
of Syria.] Gen. xxv. 20.] <A famous 
province between the rivers Tigris and 
Kuphrates. It is generally known aa 
Mesopotamia. 

PanatH-mMoaR, pa’-hath mo'-ab. [Governor 
of Moab.] [Ezra. ii. 2.] Most probably a 
city built near the place where Ehud routed 
the Moabites. Joshua and Jeab were two 
of its most ancient princes. 

Parnt. [2 Kings ix. 30.] Women in the 
east were accustomed to paint their faces. 
The Jews painting of their eyes and redding 
their faces with pink or lead ore may denote 
their setting off themselves to their neizh- 
bouring nations in all the show of idolatry 
and false grandeur they could invent, 
[Hzek. xxiii, 40; Jer. iv. 30. 

PauEstina, pal'-es-ti/na. [Land of stran- 
gers.] [Ex. xv. 14.] The country lying 
along the Mediterranean coast, between 
Joppa and Gaze, was inhabited by the 
Philistines, and was hence called Palestina; 
but in the above passage, and in Isa. xiy, 
29-31, it seems to denote the whole of Juda, 
as the word Palcstina does in its modern 
acceptation. 

Parm Trens, [Ex. xv. 27.] The palm 
tree abounds in Arabia, Egypt, and tha 
whole of southern Asia, from the Indus ta 
the Nile, but is rare in Palestine. Yet, in 
ancient times, when the land was peopled 
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with many industrious inhibitants, it was 
very common. [Lev. xxiii. 40; Deut. xxxiv. 
3; Judg.i. 16, iii. 13, iv. 5.] Ancient his- 
torians corroborate these statements, and 
inform us that the region of the Dead Sea 
was noted for the palm, of which there were 
groves twelve miles in extent. ; 

The palin tree is found upon ancient He- 
brew coins, as the symbolof Juda; and 
Roman coins, struck alter the conquest of 
Judea, have a palm with an inscription com- 
memorating that event. 

PatmMER-worm. [Jocli. 4.] A destructive 
insect of the caterpillar or locust tribe, figu- 
ratively spoken of in these passiges as an 
instrument employed to afflict the rebellious 
Jews. [Amos iv. 9. ] 

Patsy. [Matt. iv. 24.] A disease which 
daprives the part affected of sensation, or the 
power of motion, or both. Asthe term is used 
in the New Testament it imports apoplexy, 
or paralysis of the whole system; paralysis 
of one side; a paralysis affecting the whole 
body below the neck ; and a paralysis caused 
by a contraction of the muscles, so that the 
limbs can neither be drawn up nor extended, 
and soon become emaciated and dried up. 
{1 Kings xiii. 4-6; Matt. xii. 10-13; Luke 
vi. 6; John v. 5-7.] 

A fearful disease called palsy is known in 
eastern countries. The limbs remain im- 
moveably fixed in the position in which they 
were at the time of the attack; and the 
suffering is so exquisitely severe that death 
is Dae occasioned in a few days. [Matt. 
viii. 6. 

Pampnytia, wam-fil'-ia. [Acts xiii. 13.] 
A hilly province of Asia Minor, lying north 
of the Mediterranean, between Cilicia and 
Lycia. Perga was once its chief town, and 
was twice visited by the apostle Paul. 

Paros, pa’-fos. [Acts xiii. 6.] <A cele- 
brated maritime city, lying at the western 
extremity of the island of Cyprus, now called 
Baffa. It was the placé where Barjesus, or 
Elymas the sorcerer, was struck with blind- 
mess; and where Sergius Paulus was con- 
verted to Christianity. 

PaRABLE, Pie xxiii. 7,] or Provers, 
(John xvi. 29], is a form of speech, in which 
something is presented to us in lieu of some 
other thing which it resembles, and which we 
wish to illustrate. [Matt. xiii. 3-52.] Itis 
derived from a Greek word signifying to com- 
pare together. Thus a narrative of events, 
either real or supposed, is made the medium 
by which the attention is arrested, offence is 
avoided, conviction is secured, and import- 
ant truth is illustrated and enforced with 

reat power upon the heart and conscience. 
onde. ix. 7-20; 2 Sam. xii. 1-9; 2 Kings 
xiv. 9; Eccl. xii. 1-7.] Our Saviour’s para- 
bles aro remarkable for clearness, force, sim- 
plicity, and appropriateness; and they are 
always employed to convey truths of the 
first importance. ‘They relate to daily ob- 
jects, | Matt. xx. 1-14; Mark iv. 26-29], to 
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domestic labours, ae xiii. 33], to com- 
mon occurrences, [Luke vii. 36-so; x. 25~ 
37]; and to the scenery by which he and 
his audience were surrounded, [Matt. xiii 
47-50; Luke xiii. 6-9; John iv. 35-38.] Thus 
they were especially adapted to his unlearned 
and prejudiced hearers, and, being easily ap- 
prehended, the force of them was instantly 
felt and acknowledged. 

Parapisx. [Luke xxiii, 43; Rev. ii. 7.] 
This is a word of Persian origin, and means 
a garden, orchard, or other enclosed place, 
filled with objects fitted to regale the senses. 
Hence it is used figuratively for any place of 
peculiar happiness, and particularly for the 
kingdom of perfect happiness which is the 
abode of the blessed beyond the graye. [2 
Cor. xii. 4. 

PaRAN, WILDERNESS OF, [Gen. xxi. 21.] 
Pa'-ran (Region abounding in foliage), was 
situated south of Jordan, and extended to 
the peninsula of Sinai, and from the Dead 
Sea to the desert.of Egypt: so that, in its 
largest sense, it included the deserts of Ka- 
desh and Zin. It was in this wilderness that 
Hagar dwelt with Ishmael, and to this place 
David retired after the death of Samael. 
{t. Sam. xxv. 1.] Nearly all the wanderings 
of the children of Israel were in the great 
and terrible wilderness of Paran. Deut. i 
1g; compare Num. ro. 12, and xii. 16.] Itia 
now a dreary expanse of calcareous soil, 
covered with black flints. 

Mount Paran was within the wilderness of 
Paran. A modern traveller represents its 
appearance as singular and indescribably 
grand. Its sides are formed of precipitous 
rocks, and three sharp-pointed summits rise 
like towers. When seen as it reflects the 
rich beanis of the rising or declining sun, the 
sublime description of the prophet forces 
itself upon the mind. [Deut. xxxiii. 2; Hab. 
alivig fey 
Parcuments. [2 Tim. iv. 13.] The skins 
of beasts were early and extensively used for 
writing. Herodotus says that the Ionians, 
who received the art from the Phoenicians, 
wrote upon sheepskins, which, he adds, the 
barbarians also do. [B. ¢. ‘soo.] Very 
slight preparation was used, until, under 
Eumenes, a king of Pergamus, a mode of 
preparing fine parchment was discovered, 
whence the prepared skins were called by 
the Latins pergamena, which is translated 
parchments. The mode of preparing it is to 
remove the wool or hair and every vartivls 
of flesh from the skin; then scrape it with an 
iron instrument while wet, and stretch it 
tight on a frame, and then rub and smooth 
it with a pumice stone; after which it is fit 
for writing. 

PartHians, par'-thi-ons [Inhabitants of 
Parthia] [Acts ii. 9], or the inhabitants of 
Parthia, originally a province of Media, on 
its eastern side, situated between the Persian 
Gulf and the Tigris. The Parthians seemed 


, to have resembled the Cossacks of our day, 
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end were celebrated for their skillin archery, 
and especially for shooting as they fled, and 
were a part of the Scythian horde who so 
long disputed with Rome for the dominion 
of the east. Parthia was united to the Persian 
empire, A.D. 226. The Persian language was 
spoken there; and indeed, in Scripture and 
other ancient writings, Persia and Parthia 
are often used as synonymous. 

Pas-paxuim, pas-dam'-mim [Boundary of 
blood,] [x Chron. xi. 13.] A valley in the 
north-west _of Judah, the same with Ephes- 
dammim. [xz Sam. xvii. «4 

Passion. [Acts i. 3.] The word, in this 
connection, denotes the last sufferings of 
Christ, or rather his death, as the consum- 
mation of his sufferings. The expression in 
Acts xiy. 15, and James v. 17, signifies like 
propensities, feelings, and susceptibilities. 

Passover. [Ley. xxiii. 5.] A Jewish feast, 
appointed to commemorate the exemption or 
passing over of the families of the Israelites, 
when the destroying angel smote the first- 
born of Egypt; and also their departure from 
the land of bondage. 

Pastors. (Isa. xxxii. 14], A place for 
feeding flocks. [1 Chron.iv. 30; Job xxxix. 
8.] Whenmen are likened to flocks or herds 
their country, or what they enjoy in it, is 
called their pasture. [Hos. xiii. 6.] When 
God’s peopleare likened to flocks, the Church, 
the ordinances of divine worship, and the 
blessings conveyed by all these things, are 
their good, green, fresh and flourishing 
pasture. [Ps. lxxiv. 1; xxiii. 2; Ezek. xxxiv. 


Patz. [Ps. vii. 16.] The crown of the 
Read. : 

Parara, pat’-a-rahk. [Acts xxi.1.] Alarge, 
rich, seaport town of Lycia, lying over 
against Rhodes, at the month of the Xan- 
thus, called by Ptolemy Philadelphus, Ar- 
simoe, in honour of his queen, Here Paul 
took ship for Pheenicia, when going from 
Philippi to Jerusalem. 

PaTHROS, path'-res. peeaiin of the south.] 
{Usa. xi. rx.] Comp. Jer. xliv. 1.15; Ezek. 
xxix. 14,xxx.14.] The Thebais of the Greeks, 
and Said of the Arabs—the same with upper 
or southern Egypt. Some of the Jews had 
withdrawn to this region, and there given 
themselves up to idolatry; but Jeremiah 
forewarns them of the tremendousjudgments 
which awaited them. The Pathrusim, its in- 
habitants ‘and early settlers, were descend- 
ants of Mizraim. [Gen. x. 24. 

Paros, pat’-mos. [Rev.1.9.] An island 
in the Egean Sea, now called Patimo or Pat- 
asa, situated near the promontory of Mile- 
tus, between Samos and Naxos, abouttwenty 
er twenty-five miles in circumference. It 
was used by the Romans as a place of exile 
for convicts, and is distinguished as the 
place to which John the Evangelist was 
banished by Domitian, 4.D. 94. , 

Tts soil is very thin and sterile, lying on a 
Fagged rock, probably of volcanic origin. 
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About a mile back from the beach is a 
chapel, inclosing the cave which it is said 
John occupied when writing the book of 
Revelation during his banishment. 

Paut, pawl [Little] or Saux [Acts xiii. 9}, 
was a native of Tarsus, in Cilicia, and in- 
herited the privileges of a Romana citizen. 
[Acts xxii. 28, 29.) His descent and educa- 
tion were wholly Jewish. and the latter waa 
of the highest order. Under the instruciion 
of Gamaliel, a distinguished Jewish Rabbi at 
Jerusalem [Acts v. 34], he bacame master 
of the Jewish law [Acts xxii. +; Gal. i. 14]; 
and was also taught a useful mechsnical 
trade, according to the custom of the nation. 
[Acts xviii. 3.] His residence at Jerusalem 
commenced at an early period [Acts xxvi. 
4], and he was probably from twenty-two to 
twenty five years old when Christ com- 
menced his public ministry. He belonged 
to the sect of the Pharisees, as did also bis 
father. [Acts xxiii. 6.] 

The preaching of the gosyel by the apos- 
tles, and especially the faci of Christ’s re- 
surrection from the dead, on which they 
placed their chief stress, excited, of course, 
a violent opposition among the Jews, which, 
before long, broke out in open violence. 
Stephen, an eloquent and powerful advocate 
of the new religion, was seized and stoned 
to death. Among the spectators, and per- 
haps promoters, of this bloody deed, was 
Paul, who, we may suppose, from the manner 
in which he was regarded by themurderers, 
and, indeed, from his own cortission, was 
fully with them in the act. [Acta vii. 58; 
comp. xxii. 20.] His temperament, talents, 
and education fitted him to become a leader 
in the persecution of the apostles and their 
adherents ; and he commenced his career 
with a degree of zeal bordering on madness. 
He even sought for-authority to go to Da- 
mascus, whither many of the disciples had 
fled after the murder of Stephen, and bind 
and drag to Jerusalem, without distinction 
of age or sex, all the followers of Christ 
whom be could find. Just before he reached 
Damascus, however, be was arrested by a 
miraculous light, so intense as to deprive 
him of sight. {Acts xxii. 11.] At the same 
time Christ revealed himselfasthe real object 
of his persecution. [Acts xxvi. 15; comp. 
1 Cor. xy. 8.] From this time he became 4 
new man, and received from the lips of Christ 
himself his commission as an apostle to the 
Gentiles. [Acts xxvi. 16.] The miraculous 
restoration of his sight, his baptism, and 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit, followed in 
quick succession; and we soon find him 
zealously preaching the faith he had set out 
to subvert. [Acts ix. zo, 21; Gal. i. 16.] To 
this one purpose he thenceforth gave all the 
energies of his mind and all tke affections of 
his heart. Forsaking, and indeed forget- 
ting, all other purposes and pursuits, he . 
seems to have resolved to crowd into the 
residue of his life whatever he could do ts 
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repai’ the injury he had done to the cause 
of Christ, nnd to show his strong and exolu- 
five attachment to the interests of his king- 
dom. The miracles he wrought; the churches 
he gathered; his sermons, orations, and 
letters ; the extent and success of his mission- 
ary tours; the visions and revelations with 
which he was favoured, and the final 
attestation which it is generally supposed 
he gave to the faith he had preached, by the 
suffering of martyrdom [2 Tim. iv. 6, 7], all 
place him among the very chief of the 
aposiles. 

Pav’s Hristrrs. These are thirteen or 
fourteen in number, the authorship of the 
letter to the Hebrews being doubtful. They 
are among the most important of the primi- 
tive documents of the Christian religion, 
even apart from their inspired character. 
Although they have reference often to tran- 
sient circumstances and temporary rela- 
tions, yet they everywhere bear the stamp 
of the great and original mind of the 
apostle. 

Pavement. [John xix. 13.] An area in 
Pilate’s court-room, the floor of which was 


parse with marble or othe~ stones. (Hsth. 
a. 6. 
Pavintroy. [Jer. xliii.1zo.] Asmall move- 


able tabernacle or tert, chivfly used for a 
king, prince, or general. {1 Kings xx. 12. 
z6.] John thinks it was the cloth used for 
Jewish meals, and which, when done with, 
was drawn up by a ccrd, like a wine skin or 
bottle, and hung upon a nail. 

The psalmist sublimely describes Jehovah 
as surrounding himself with dark waters 
and thick clouds of the skies, as with a tent 
or pavilion. [Ps. xviii. rr.] 

Pzacocks. [1 Kingsx.22.] Thissingular 
and beautiful bird is mentioned among the 
articles imported by Solomon, though some 
suppose the original word might be more 
properly rendered parrots. In Job xxxix. 
14, also, the word peacocks would be better 
rendered ostriches, and the word ostrich 
should be translated (as it is elsewhere) 
stork. 

Pzarts [Matt. xiii. 45, 46], are produced 
by a shell-fish of the oyster species. Itisa 
malady of the animal, which completely de- 
velopes itself in seven years. If notsecured 
at or about the end of that period, the 
animal dies, and the pearl is lost. The 
pearl oysters are found in clusters on rocks 
(hence called pearl banks), in the Persian 
Gulf, on the western coast of Ceylon, and on 
the coasts of Java, Sumatra, &c., and in 
some parts of Europe. The shells are ob- 
tained by diving, and this is done bya class 
of persons trained to the business. The 
Ceylon pearl-fishery bank is about fifteen 
miles from the shore, and seventy-two feet 
deep on an average. The value of pearls is 
satimated by their size, roundness, colour, 
snd brightness. It isrecorded by Plinv that 
the value of the two pearls which fdrraed 
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Cleopatra’s ear-rings was one hundred enid 
four thousand pounds sterling. , 

Pexan, pe’-kah. [Open-eyed.] [2Kings=y. 
25.) A general of the Israelitish army. He 
assassinated the king Pekahiah in his pa’ 209, 
and usurped the government. His reign, 
which lasted twenty years, was highly inaus- 
pe ; the country was invaded and greatly 

arassed by the Assyrians, and Pekah hims 
self was the victim of a conspiracy. 

Prratian, pel-a-ti’-ah [One whom Jehovah 
delivered] [Ezek. xi. 1], was one of the five- 
and-twenty men who withstood the prophet, 
and counselled the people of Israel wickedly. 
He was suddenly struck dead, while the 
prophet was uttering his prediction. [Ezok, 
Daeg . 

Penican. [Deut. xiv. 17.] A voracious 
water bird, unclean by the Levitical law 
(Ley. xi. 18], of singular construction and 
habits, resembling the goose, though nearly 
twice as large, its bill is fifteen inches long. 
The female has a large pouch, or bag, cap- 
able of containing two or three gallons of 
water, and food enough for six common 
men. Out of this pouch she feeds herselt 
and her young, whence the vulgar notion 
that she feeds them on her own blood. 

PENtEL, pen-ee'-el [The face of God] [Gen. 
xxxii. 30], or Penven. [Judg. vili.g.] The 
place at the ford of the Jabbok, east of Jor- 
dan, where Jacob wrestled with the angel 
on his return from Mesopotamia. There 
was a town built here, the tower of which 
was beaten down by Gideon. [Judg. viii, 
17.) Jeroboam rebuilt and fortified the 
place. [z Kings xii. 25.] 

Pror, Mount, pe’-or. [Cleft.] [Num. 
xxiii. 28,] A rise of ground east of the 
Jordan, and part of the same chain with 
Nebo and Pisgah. It is supposed to have 
been the site ofan idol temple. [Num. xxv. 
3; Deut. iv. 3, 46.] 

PERGAMOS, per’-ga-mos [Rey. i. 11], now 
Bergamo. Acity of the province of Troar, 
in Asia Minor, about sixty miles north of 
Smyrna. Here was one of the sevenchurches 
of Asia addressed by John, from whose lan- 
guage we infer that the city was infested by 
false teachers, who grossly corrupted the 
people, and led them into many abomin- 
able errors. There are still to ba seen evi- 
dences of the former magnificence of this 
place, such as granite walls and marbis 
columns, and the ruins of what is said ta 
have been the temple of Esculapius. 

PERizzitEs, per’-ie-zites. [Lowland vil- 
lagers.] [Gen. xxxiv. 30,] Inhabitants of 
the plain, or of unwalled villages: a tribe of 
the Canaanites, or a people mingled with 
them, and scattered over the land. [Gen. 
xili. 7; Josh, xvii. 15; Judg. ili. 5; 1 Kinga 
ix. 20; 2 Chron. viii. 7; Ezra ix. 1.] 

Pursta, per'-shya. [Hzek. xxvii. r0.] An 
ancient kingdom of Asia, whose limits have 
varied considerably at different periods. Tha 


| kingdom, as such, was founded by Cyrug, tta 
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inhabitants haying been anciently called 
Eiamites, from their ancestor lam, the son 
ef Shem, and in later times Parthians. The 
thrones of Media and Persia were united 
under Cyrus, B.c. 536 [comp. Dan. vi. 8, 12] ; 
and indeed the whole country, from Egypt 
to the Ganges, became incorporated in what 
was called the Persian empire. 

This empire was overthrown by Alex- 
ander’s invasion, andin the seventh century 
fell into the power of the Saracens, subject 
to the caliphs of Bagdad, until the middle of 
tho thirteenth century, when it was taken 
by Gengis Khan, and in the close of the 
fourteenth by Timour, or Tamerlane. 

Modern Persia is bounded north by 
Georgia, the Caspian Sea, and Tartary, 
east by Afghanistan and Beloochistan, south 
by the Persian Gulf and Straits of Ormus, 
and west by Turkey. But the district known 
to the Hebrews as Persia is the modern 
Farsistan, bounded by Irak-Adjemi on the 
north, Kerman on the east, Saristan and the 
gulf on the south, and Khusistan on the 
west; and is about equal in extent to France. 

For soms time, the Persians have been 
governed by their own kings; and no 


. country has ever been the theatre of more 


cruelty and confusion; but still it has, asa 
country, retained its name and integrity; 
and modern travellers are of opinion that 
the manners described in the Bible are no- 
where upon earth so perfectly retained as in 
Persia, of which they give many illustra- 
tions. 

Pestinence [Jer. xxi. 6], or PLaa@us, ex- 
presses all sorts of distempers and calami- 
ties. The Hebrew word, which properly 
Significs the plague, is applied to all epi- 
demic and contagious diseases, 

Pestilences are still very common in Asia 
and Africa. Itis supposed to have been by 
@ species of pestilence that the first-born of 
Egypt were cutoff. [Ps. lexviii. 50, 51.] 

A pestilent fellow is one who is mischiey- 
ous, and dispose@ to corrupt and ruin a 
muititude. [Acts xxiy..5.] 

Purer, pe’-ter [A rock or stone] [Johni. 
40], the son of Jonas, or Jona, and brother 
of Andrew, was a native of Bethsaida. His 
original name was Simon, or Simeon. The 
name Cephas (a Syriac word signifying a 
rock, and in Latin Petra, translated Peter) 
was given him when he was called to the 
epostleship. [John i. 42; comp. Matt. xvi. 
18.] He had a family resident at Capernaum 
[Matt. viii. 144; Mark i. 29; Luke iv. 38], 
and was by occupation a fisherman. [Luke 
y.1-3.] The religious life of this apostle, 
from its commencement to its close, is filled 
with the most interesting incidents. He 
was with Christ during His ministry pro- 
bably more than any other man. He was 
the mneat decided and forward of the dis- 


-giples, followed his Divine Master in His 


most eventful journeys, and was with Him 
when He perixrmed His most wontlerful 
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miracles; and though he fell into some 
dreacful sins, he probably did more to ex. 
tend the religion of the Redeemer than 
almost any other man that ever lived, 

From the beginning to the end of hig 
illustrious course, we are struck with Peter's 
fearlessness and simplicity ; his strong faith 
and ardent loye; the promptness and deci- 
sion with which he carried out his Master’s 
instructions; and the distinguished regard 
in which he was held by his fellow apostles. 

That Peter was too forward and positive 
in his professions of attachment to Christ 
may be admitted, without any impeachment 
of his motives, or doubt of his sincerity. 
Certainly, we sce nothng in him like cun- 
ning or hypocrisy. The general impression 
made on the mind of a superficial reader of 
the Bible respecting Peter’s character might, 
however, be unfavourable; and, besides thin 
general impression against him, which is 
confirmed and strengthened by the frequent 
and severe reproofs he received from ths 
lips of Christ, there is the one deep and 
aggravated sin of denying Him. Peter was 


alone in denying his Master; but he was 


not alone in forsaking and fleeing from Him. 
“Then all the disciples forsook Him, and 
fied,” is the mournful record of inspiration. 
The fulness of Peter’s forgiveness exceeded, 
immeasurably, all the guilt and aggravation 
of his sin; and the history of his life and 
epostleship is, of itself, an eternal monu- 
ment of the purity, consistency, and eleva» 
tion of his Christian character. 

It is quite uncertain when or where Peter 
died. It is supposed that ho suffered mar- 
tyrdom; andthe circumstances of his arrest, 
imprisonment, and crucifixion are related 
very particularly by some of the ancient 
historians. There is, however, 80 little con- 
fidence to be placed in these accounts, that 
we shall present only one of them to the 
reader, and that rather as a matter of cun- 
osity. 

There is an ancient gaol in Rome called 
the Mamertine prison. It is considered the 
oldest building of any kind in the city, and 
derives its name from Martius, or Mamer- 
tinus, the fourth king of Rome, by whom it 
was built. 

The tradition is, that Peter and Paul were 
both confined in this prison by order of 
Nero, the Roman emperor, and it is not im- 
probable that they both suffered martyrdom 
here about the year 65. But few can be 
found credulous enough to believe the guides 
in the Mamertine prison, when they pretend 
to show the very pillar to which Peter waa 
fastened when he sealed his faithfulness as 
an apostle of the Lord Jesus with the blood 
of a martyr. : 

Pztur, Epistles of. They are called epis: 
tles general because they were not-addressed 
toany particuiar church or community of be- 
lievers. They are supposed to have been writ- 
tenin atime of violent persecution, by which 
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the converts were scattered abroad. [x Pet. 
i. x, iy. 16-19.] The date usually assigned 
to them is between a.p. 64 and 66. Babylon, 
from which the first of these epistles was 
written [x Pet. v. 13], is supposed to be 
Babylon on the Euphrates, which, though in 
ruins, contained many thousand inhabitants, 
among whom were very many Jews. ‘There 
is no reason to believe that this Babylon is 
not intended; and, in the absence of all evi- 
dence in favour of any other place, it is 
safest to take the place which is most gene- 
raily known and mentioned by that name. 
Both the epistles of Peter express the noble 
vehemence and fervour of his spirit; his full 
knowledge of the genius and tendency of 
Christianity, aad his strong assurance of the 
truth and certainty of all he taught. 

Pernor, pe'-thor. [Interpreter of dreams. ] 
[Deut. xxii. 4.] A city of Mesopotamia, and 
the ae of the prophet Balaam. [Num. 
Xxii. 5. 

Puaraon, fa’-roh. [The sun.] [Gen. xii. 
15.) An Egyptian word adopted into the 
Hebrew, and applied to eight or ten different 

ersons mentioned in the Bible ag kings of 
vayote (Gen. xii, 17, xxxix. 1; Hxod. 1. 
& zz; 1 Kings iii. 1, xi. 19-21; 2 Kings xxiii. 
eo; der. xliv. 30.] After the subjugation of 
liypt, the word Ptolemy was substituted. 

Paartsens, fa/-ri-sees. [The separated. ] 
Matt. xxiii. 26.] A famous sect which arose 
among the Jews after their return from their 
long captivity in Babylon, but the history of 
their origin is buried in obscurity. Their 
theological opinions were more correct than 
those of the Sadduceegs, as they believed in 
the resurrection of the body, and in a future 
state of rewards and punishments, as alsoin 
the existence of angels and spirits. [Acts 
xxiii, 8.] 

PHasg, fe'-be, [Shining, pure.] [Rom. xvi. 
1.]_A distinguished member of the church 
ac Cenchrea, a city of Corinth. She is called 
a servant of the church, meaning, it is sup- 
posed, a deaconess; and the strong com- 
muendation of the apostle shows her to have 
been prominent in works of faith and labours 
of love. 

PueEntroy, fe-ne’-se. [Land of palms.] [Acts 
Xxvil. 12. | A winter harbour on the southern 
shore of Crete. (See Crern.) 

PHentcta, fe-wsh-ya, [Land of palms.] 
[Acts xxi. 2. A province of Syria, and 
in the largest extent of the term, embracing 
a strip of land adjoining the eastern coast of 
the Mediterranean, eighty miles long and 
twelve broad. Properly, however, it in- 
cluded only the territories of Tyre and 
Sidon. Tho Phoenicians were descendants 
of the Canaanites and a Syro-phcenician was 
& Phoenician of Syria. Phoenicia was also 
subject to the Greck government in the time 
of our Saviour, and hence Tyre and Sidon 
might be regarded as Greek cities. [Comp. 
Matt. xv. 22; Mark vii, 26.] The Jews re- 
garded all the rest of the world as Greeks, 
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(See Grexon.) Phonicia is now subject ta 
the Turks, and is included in the yashalic of 
Acre. 

PHILADELPHIA, jil-a-del'-fia. [Brotherly 
love. ] (Rev. iii. 7-13.] A city of the province 
of Lydia, in Asia Minor, about seventy miles 
east of Smyrna. Its modern nameis Allah- 
shehr, or Alahsher (City of God). It containsa 
population of about fifteen thousand, one- 
twelfth of whom are nominal Christians. This 
church was highly commended—more than 
any of the seven churches of Asia—and while 
her sister cities have fallen into decay, she 
still survives, with the remains of her 
Christian temples and worship. Her popus 
lation is said to be the purest in Asia Minor. 
Even Gibbon says of her: “‘ Among the Greek 
colonies and churches of Asia, Philadelphia 
is still erect—a column in ascene of ruins.” 

PuitEMon, fi-le’-mon [Affectionate]} [Phile. 
1], is generally supposed to have been 
a resident at Colosse, and a Christian 
of some distinction, who was probably con- 
verted uuder Paul’s preaching. [Phile. 19.] 

PHELEMON, Epistle to, was written by 
Paul from Rome, where he was detained sa 
a prisoner. Onesimus, a servant of Phile- 
mon, had fled to that city, and was there 
converted to the faith of the gospel. Being 
about to return to Philemon, Paul wrote this 
letter, chiefly with a design to conciliate the 
feel: gs of Philemon towards his penitent 
servant, and now fellow disciple. The 
letter has been regarded by learned critic? 
as a masterpiece of epistolary composition. 

Paittp, fil/-lip [ Warrior, lover of horses], 
the apostle [John i. 43], was a nativo 
of Beihsaida, and a firm belis7er in the mea- 
siahship of Christ. [Johni. 45.] 

Puitip, the evangelist [Acts xxi. 8], one 
of the seven persons appointed to the of—ce 
of deacon in the primitive church in Jerusa- 
lem [Acts vi. 3-5], and who afterwards went 
to Samaria, and there preached the gospel 
with great success, Acts viii. 6-8.] While 
in Samaria, Philip received a divine intima- 
tion [comp. Acts viii. 26-29 and 39] to ga 
southward from Samaria, to the road leadin 
from Jerusalem to Gaza. In the course o 
this journey he found a distinguished Ethio« 
pian traveller, on his way home from Jeru< 
salem ; he was probably either a Jew or 
a proselyte tothe Jewish religion, and had 
been to the city of their solemnities to cele- 
brate some feast: he was an officer of high 
rank in the court of Candace, queen of 
Ethiopia; and as he was sitting in his 
chariot, in the leisurely pursuit of his journey 
he read aloud a portion of the Jewish scrip- 
tures. At this time Philip saw him, and was 
divinely admonished to approach him, 
Philip, without hesitation, obeyed the sugs 
gestion, and ran to overtake the chariot. 
He overheard him reading Isa. liii. 7, 8, and 
immediately inquired of him ifhe understood 
the force and scope of the passage. The 
traveller meekly acknowledged kus need of 
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tnstraction, and invited Philip to take a seat 
with him in the chariot, The latter im- 
proved the opportunity to explain the 


a 
Phylacteries. 
torims. [Deut. ii. 23]. When the Hebrevws. 


took possession of Canaan, Philistia waa 
divided into five districts, or satrapies. 


great subject of redemption, to which the }{Josh. xiii. 3.] The historical books of the 


passage so naturally led; and the result 
was, that the traveller became a convert to 
the faith of the gospel, and was baptized. 
Philip, again divinely directed, immediately 
separated himself from the traveller, who 
oe his journey towards Egypt, while 

e himself proceeded to Azotus, about forty 
miles from Gaza, in the opposite direction, 
Ho afterwards settled, it is supposed, in 
Cesarea. [Acts xxi. 8.] He had four 
daughters, who were endued with gilts of 
prophecy. [Acts xxi. 9.] 

Pauup, the Tetrarch. [Luke iii. x. 

Puiu, the husband of Herodias. [Matt. 
Kiv. 3.] 

Parrert, fil-lip’-pi. [Belonging to Philip.] 
{Acts xvi.12.] A city of Macedonia, for- 
merly called Dathos; but being rebuilt and 
greatly magnified by Philip, father of 
Alexander the Great, it took from him the 
name of Philippi. It is at the head of the 
Aigean Sea, nine or ten miles north-west of 
Neapolis, and its modern name is Diliba. It 
is a place of great ceelbrity in profane his- 
tory, and is called the chief or first city of 
that part of Macedonia, anda colony. The 
latter expression denotes that it enjoyed the 
privileges of a Roman colony, a fact esta- 
blished by ancient medals; and the former 
may mean either that Philippi was the first 
city they arrived at in that part of Mace- 
donia, or that it was the chief city of that 
district of the country. 

About 4. D. 50, a church was gathered in 
Philippi by Paul and Silas, the former of 
whom addressed to them the affectionate 
and grateful letter called the Epistle to the 
Philippians. This was the first apostolic 
labour on European ground. 

Purtrppians, Epistle to, is the eleventhin 
the order of the books of the New Testament, 
ard was addressed by Paul to the Christians 
at Philippi. It was probably written about 
4.D. 62, when Paul was @ prisoner at Rome. 
[Phil. iv. 22.] The Philippians had kindly 
ministered to his necessities, by sending 
Epaphroditus to him with the fruits of their 
benevolence. [Phil. iv. 18.] On his return 
to Philippi, Paul acknowledged their kind- 
ness in grateful and affecting terms, and 
mingled with his thanks some of the most 
sublime and animating exhibitions of divine 
truth that are to be found in the whole 
Bible. 

Paristi, fil-lis’-ti-a, [The land of wan- 
Gerers or strangers], Pe lx, 8], or [The 
Jand of the Philistines], [Ex. xiii. 17], was 
Situated on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
between Joppa andthe border of Egypt. It 
is supposed that the Philistines were of 
Egyptian origin, [Gen. x. 14], and that they 
came to Canaan from Caphtor, or Crete, 
(Amos, ix »], whence they are called Caph- 
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Old Testament abound with accounts of the 
conflicts ofthe Philistines and the Hebrews, 
and their alternate victories and defeats, 
[x Sam. iy. vii. xvii; 2 Sam. y. 17; viii. 1; 
xxiii. 9; 2 Kings xviii. 8; 2 Chron. xxi. 16: 
EXvi. 6,7; xxviii. 18; Isa. xx.1.] They are 
the subject ofseveral remarkable prophecies 
(Jer. xlvii; Hzek. xxv. 15-17; Amos i. 6-8; 


| Zech. ix. 5], which were fulfilled to the very 


letter; aad they are scarcely mentioned ag 
a distinct people after the distruction of Gaza 
by Alexander the Great. - 

PuHInEHAS, jfin’-e-as. [Mouth of Brass.] 
[x Sam. i. 3.] A son of Hli, and noted for 
his wickedness. (See Ett.) 

Painenas. [Exod. vi. 25.] A son of 
hleazar and grandson of Aaron. He filled 
the office of high priest of the Jews for 
nearly twenty years. His zeal and prompti- 
tude in punishing the sin of Zimri, a dis- 
tinguished Simeonite, turned away the 
anger of the Lord against the nation, and 
secured to him and his family the right of 
perpetual succession in the Jewish priest- 
hood. This promise was fulfilled; for, ex- 
cept the interval from Eli to Zadok, the 
priesthood continued in the family of 
Phinehas until the destruction of the 
Temple and the captivity of the nation. 
Phinehas was remexable for his zealous 
attachment to the purity and integrity of 
the Jewish Church. [Num, xxv. 7; Josh. 
xxii. 30, 31. ] ; 

Pure, frij-ya. [Acts ii. 1o.] The 
largest province of Asia Minor, having 
Bythinia north, and Lycia north. Its chief 
towns were Colosse, Laodicea, and Hiera- 
polis. Some of its inhabitants were at 
Jerusalem, and among the converts, on the 
day of Pentecost. The province was more 
than once visited by the apostle Paul. [Acts 
xvi. 6, xviii. 23.] 

Puvt, or Pur, fut, or put [Afflicted] [Gen. 
x. 6;. Nah, iii. 9], was the third son of Ham; 
and his descendants, sometimes called 
Libyans, are supposed to be the Mauri- 
tanians, or Moors of modern times. They 
served the Egyptians «ad ‘Tyrians aa 
soldiers. (Jer. xlvi. 9; Hzek. xxvii. 10, xxx. 
5, XXXviil. 5. ] : 

Puynacrenins, fi-lak’-te-ries. [Preserva- 
tion. ] [Matt. xxiii.5.] The original wordmay 
indicate either the preserving of the words of 
the law in the memory, or the preservation of 
the person from danger, as by the amulets 
or chert of modern superstition. 

The practice of using phylacteries was 
founded on a literal interpretation of that 
passage where God commands the Hebrews 
to have the law as a sign on their foreheads, 
and as frontlets between their eyes. [Hxod. 
xiii. 16; compare Proy. iii, x, 3, vi. 21.] It 
is probable that the use of phylacieries 
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same in late with other superstitions ; but it 
ghould be remembered that our Lord does 
not censure the Pharisees for wearing them, 
but for making them broad, out of ostenta- 
tion; and it is still uncertain whether the 
words referred to ought not to be taken 
literally. 

Praesetn, pi’-be-seth. [Word of Pasht.] 
[Ezek. xxx.17.| The Bubastis of modern 
geographers, the ruins of which are sup- 
posed be discernible between Cairo and Sin, 
orPelusium, 

Pinats, pi’-lat, [John xix. 1; Matt. xxvii. 
2], was appointed the Roman governor or 
procurator of Judea, a.p. 29, and was in 
office at the time of Christ’s trial, and some 
years after. His proper residence was 
Cesarea, but he went up to Jerusalem at 
stated periods, and though his chief duty 
respected the revenues, he exercised his 
judicial authority there [John xix. 10], ina 
palace or government-house provided for 
the purpose. [John xviii. 28.] His adminis- 
tration was exceedingly offensive. Profane 
history tells us that he was accustomed to 
sell justice; and, for money, to pronounce 
any sentence that was desired. It mentions 
his rapines, his injuries, his murders, the 
torments he inflicted on the innocent, and 
the persons he put to death without form or 
process. 1n short, he seems to have been a 
Ian that exercised excessive cruelty during 
al. the time of his government. [Luke xiii. 
x.] He was finally recalled, and banished, 
and died in exile, probably by suicide. 

The character of Pilate renders more re- 
markable the fact that, when Jesus was 
arraigned before him, he was not only 
anxious to avoid trying Him [Luke xxiii. 
4, 7], but he once and again, in the most 
solemn and impressive manner, even in the 
presence of His malicious and bloodthirsty 
persecutors, declared his conviction of His 
perfect innocence. [Luke xxiii. 14; John 
xix. 6.] He even remonstrated with them 
on the iniquity and unreasonableness of 
their conduct, and would fain throw upon 
them the whole responsibility of the deed 
they were about to perpetrate. This they 
assumed in the most dreadful imprecation 
ever uttered by human lips. [Matt. xxvii. 
25.] Pilate, moved probably by a fear of 
losing his office [John xix. 12], notwith- 
elanding his full conviction of Christ’s inno- 
cence, scourged Him, and then resigned Him 
to the hands of the enraged raultitude to be 
crucified. 

He directed the form of inscription which 
was placed on the cross; and when the Jews 
would persuade him to alter the phraseology, 
BO as to represent Jesus claiming to be king 
of the Jews, and not as being so in fact, 
Pilate, conscious probably of having already 
sacrificed justice to expediency or popularity, 
peremptorily refused to do it. ts ohn xix. 
19-22.| He gave Joseph the privilege of 
Saat ae body from the cross, and 
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placing it in his own tomb; and, at the 
solicitation of the Jews, he appointed a guard 


to pearest it from violation. |Matt. xxvii. 
57-66. 
Pinwacte. ([Matt. iv. 5.] The word 


translated ‘‘ pinnacle” signifies, not 4 sum- 
mit, but a wing; and the part of the Temple 
to which our Lord was taken by Satan, was 
probably the elevation over the roof of 
Solomon’s porch, to which there was a pas- 
sage by stairs, and which overlooked tke 
valley of the east, and had beneath a per 

pendicular depth, it is supposed, of seven 
hundred and fifty feét; for at this part of 
the valley a wall had been carried up to a 
level with the ground on which the Templs 
stood. 

Pistp1a, pi-sid’-t-a. [Acta xiii. 14.] A 
province of Asia Minor, north of Pamphyha. 
Antioch, though within the province of 
Phrygia, belonged to Pisidia, and was called 
Antioch in (or of) Pisidia, to distinguish it 
from Antioch in Syria. Paul laboured in 
the gospel not only at Antioch, but through- 
out the province. [Acts xiv. 24.] 

Pir. [Gen. xxxvii. 20.] Thisis spoken of 
an empty cistern, or a reservoir, which the 
eastern people are in the habit of preparing 
in those regions where there are few or no 
springs, for the purpose of preserving rain- 
water for travellers and cattle. These cis- 
teras and trenches are often without water, 
no supply being to be had for them, except 
from the rain. 

It was in such a dry cistern that Joseph 
was cast. Inold, dusayed cisterns the water 
leaks out, or becomes slimy. (Jer. ii. 13.] 
The word is often used for the grave. Ps. 
XXVili. 1, XXX. 3, 9, 1xxxviii. 4, and for the 
place used to entrap game. [Ezek. xix. 8. ] 
The pit here spoken of is used at this day 
in all wild countries. A deep hole in the 
earth is covered very slightiy with boughs 
or shrabs, upon which is placed a living 
lamb, which by its cries allures the lion or 
wolf, and when the beast makes a sudden 
spring upon his prey, he is caught in the 
pit below. ‘This affords a significant figure 
of the devices of crafty men and devils. 
(Ps. cxix. 85; Prov. xxvi. 27; Bzek. xix. 4.} 

Pircner. ([Gen. xxiv. 14.] The custom 
of drawing water in pitchers still prevails 
in the east, an earthen vessel with twe 
handles being used for the purpose ; andthe 
“letting down of the pitcher upon the hand” 
[Gen: xxiv. 18] justifies the inference that is 
was carried upon the head, or left shoulder, 
and balanced with the right hand, and, 
when presented, was rested on tne leit. 

Prrnom, pi-thom’. [A narrow place.] [Ex. 
i. xr.] One of Pharaoh’s treasure-cities, 
public granaries, or places for the storage 
of grain. It is supposed, from its relative 
situation, to be the Patowmos of the Greeks, 
inasmuch as the facilities of access to it and 
transportation from it would lead to ite 
selection for this purpose, 
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Pua@us. [Bx. xi.1.] An eminently con- 
tagious and destructive disease, preyalentin 
the east from the earliest ages, It has 
raged over the principal parts of the habit- 
able world, and sometimes for many suc- 
cessive years. The sacred writers employ 
the word to express any terrific and deso- 
lating disease [Levy. xili. 3; x1 Kings viii. 

7]; and not unfrequently as a general term 
‘or the judgment of God. [Bx. ix. 14.] It 
is also used to denote any severe ea 


or scourge. [Mark vy. 29, 34; Luke vii. 21 
The judgments of God on Pharoah are called 
plagues. 

Pram. [Deut. i. x, ii. 8.] This word is 
often used alone, leaving the particular 
piain intended to be inferred, as in the 
above passages, from the connection. So 
of Gen. xiii. 12; 2 Kings xxv. 4, &c., where 
the plain of Jordan is obviously intended. 

Puartmye. [x Pet. iii. 3.] Weaving or 
braiding the hair. The business of dressing 
the hair is mentioned by Jewish writers as 
ean art by itself, practise’ vy women. It 
was folded up in curls, tied up in knots, and 

ut into the form of horns and towers, made 
y their crisping-pins, with their cauls and 
round tires, like the moon [Is. iii. 18-22], 
as was the custom of those times, and stillis. 

Puever. [Ezek. xxxiii.15.] That which 
is given as security ‘or the performance of 
acontract. The Jevviec iaw contained many 
wise and benevolent provisions on this sub- 
ject, [Ex. xxii. 25, 26; Deut. xxiv. 6, 10, 12, 
17]; and anything like oppression in respect 
to pledges was severely reprobated. [Job 
Xxil. 6; xxiv. 3, 7.) For a Jew to be obliged 
to give these pledges, and then to sce 
them 156 by idolators in their vain worship, 
was 26010 srieftohim. [Amos ii. 8.]} 

Puovqgu. (Luke ix. 62.] The process of 
plousshing; is mentioned so early as the time 
of Job. It is also mentioned in Gen. xlv. 6; 
for “‘earing” properly means ploughing, and 
the original word is elsewhere translated so. 
[x Sam. viii. 12.] 

Considering the shape of the share and 
coulter, we may see that the prophecy, Isa. 
ii. 4,and Joel iii, 10, might well have been 
literally fulfilled. ‘the proper direction of 
so light a plough requires constant and close 
attention; and the least diversion of the 
husbandman from his work would not only 
make a crooked furrow, but probably his 
whole weight was required to secure the en- 
trance of so light an implement into the soil. 
Hence the figure in the above passage from 
Luke. 

Tn the first instance the plongh was pro- 
bably nothing more than the bough of a 
tree, from which another limb or picce pro- 
jected, which was sharpened, and tore up 
the earth in a rude manner. At the present 
day they have in eastern countries ploughs 
which are entirely wooden. Travellers de- 
gcribe ploughs of the former construction as 


E seen in Syria, They are drawn chiefly by 
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cowsand asses. In Persia one ox or one asa 
is used. The next improvement was the 
addition of handles or stilts, by which # 
might be more easily directed. In process 
of time, the various forms of the implement, 
as known among ourselves, were aalded ; 
though it is probable that the best of ancient 
ploughs was inferior io the worst which we 
haye eyer seen, 

Puums-ting, [Amos vii. 7, 8], Promunr 
[1sa, xxviii. 17.] A line by which a plum 
met or leaden weight hangs, and by the 
application of which the exactness of per- 
pendicularity may be ascertained. 

Pot, Potten. [Num. iii. 47.] When used 
as a noun, poll means a head; and when 
used as a verb, it means to cut the hair from 
the head. [2 Sam. xiv. 26.] 

Pomecranatse [Num. xiii. ae or granate 
apple, grows wild in Palestine [Num. xx. 5; 
Deut. viii. 8; 1 Sam. xiy. 2] and Syria, as 
well as in Persia, Arabiag Egypt, and some 
parts of Europe, Africa, and the United 
States. The fruit is of the size of an orange, 
flattened at the ends like an apple; and 
when cultivated, is of a beautiful colour, 
[Sol. Song iv. 3; vi. 7,] and of a highly 
grateful flavour. [So]. Song iy. 13.] It was 
sometimes used, perhaps, as lemon-juice is 
at the present day, to which reference may 
be had in Sol. Song viii. 2. The rind is at 
first green, but, in August and September, 
when the fruit is ripe, it assumes a brownish= 
red colour, becomes thick and hard, yet 
easily broken. The inside of the pomegras 
nate is of a bright pink, with skinny parti- 
tions like those of the orange; abounds with 
a juice which is both sweet and acid, ands 
great multitude of little white and purplish- 
rei g¢eds. Henry 1V. of Spain chose this 
frait for his royal arms, with the motto, 
“Sour, yet sweet;’’ intimating that in a 
good king severity-should- be thns tempered 
with miidness. 

Pontus, pon’-ius. [Sea.] [x Pet. i. x.] 
The north-eastern province of Asia Minor, 
lying along the Black Sea, having Colchis 
on the east, Cappadocia south, and Paphla- 
gonia west. Many Jews resided here in the 
time of Christ, (Acts ii. 9.] and the gospel 
was early introduced and entertained by 
many, whom Peter addresses in his first 
evraie, 

Aquila, Paul’s companion, was of this 
province. [Acts xviii. 2.] It became a pre- 
vince of Romie in the time of Pompey. 

Post. [Job ix. 25.] A messenger or 
bearer of tidings. [2 Sam. xviti. 27; Jer. li. 
31.] here is reason to believe that persons 
fieet of foot were trained to the business of 
running; and we are told by secular his- 
torians, of those who travelled from Tyre to 
Jerusalem, a distance of one hundred miles, 
in twenty-four successive hours. To convey 
intelligence quickly, the Persian kings had 
sentinels placed at proper distances, who, by 
crying one to another, gave notice of pubs 
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Sie occurrences. This method, however, was 
impracticable for secret intelligence. Cyrus 
therefore settled posts that rode night and 
day, in the manner of our expresses. [Wsth. 
iii. 13.] Nothing swifter was known fora 
journey by land. = 

The expression [Hzek. xliii. 8] that the 
Jews set up their posts by God’s post, 
figuratively alludes to their valuing and 
observing their idolatries and traditions 
equally with his statutes and worship. 

Por. [Job xli. 20.] The word here trans- 
juted pot is translated basket [Jer. xxiv. 
2], kettle, [x Sam. ii. 14], and caldron, [2 
Ubron. xxxy. 13.] In Ps. Ixxxi. 6, reference 
is probably had to the close-wrought bas- 
kets which the eastern labourers now use as 
we do the hod for carrying mortar. The 
same vessel is probably intended in Judg. 
vi. 19; 2Kings x. 7; Jer. vi. 9g. 

Ranees For Pors. [Ley. xi. 35.] Pro- 
bably means the excavations for the fire 
over which the pots were placed. Such ex- 
cavations are still found in Persia and Ara- 
bia, and are used in like manner. 

PorrpHar, pot’-i-far. [Belonging to the 
son,|] (Gen. xxxvii. 36.] A distinguished 
officer in Pharaoh’s court, who elevated 
Joseph to a place of trust, and committed to 
‘him the charge of the household. 

Potr-PueEran, pot!-i-fe'-rah, [Belonging 
to the sun.] [Gen. xli. 45.] A priest or 
prince of On, and father-in-law of Joseph. 

Portage. [Gen. xxx. 29.] At this day, in 
many parts of the east, lentiles are boiled or 
stewed like beans with oil and garlic, and 
make a dish of a chocolate colour, which is 
eaten as pottage. Other ingredients were 
used, “ in soups of modern times. [2 Kings 
lV, 39- 

Praisz. [Ps. xxxiii. 1.] In the ordinary 
Scripture use of the term, it denotes an act 
of worship, and is often used synonymously 
with thanksgiving. Itis called forth by the 
contemplation of the character and attri- 
butes of God, however they are displayed ; 
and it implies a grateful sense and acknow- 
ledgment of past mercies. Expressions of 
praise abound in the Psalms of David, in 
almost every variety of force and beauty; 
and the nature of the duty, as well as the 
proper manner of its performance, may be 
best ascertained by a diligent study of his 
language and spirit. 

Prayer [2 Sam. vii. 27] is the expression 
of our desires unto God. It is a privilege 
with which our Maker has favoured us, and 
a necessary part of that obedience which he 
has required of us, to pray without ceasing; 
in everything, by prayer and supplication, 
with thanksgiving, letting our requests be 
made known unto God; praying always 
with all prayer and supplication. Tph. vi. 
18; Phil. iv. 6; x Thess. v. 17.] Considered 
8s a duty of worship, prayer has been re- 
garded as consisting of invocation [Ps. v. 
al, pane (2 Chron. xx. 6], confession 
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Ezra ix. 6], petition [Ps. vii. 1], pleading 
Jer. xii. x], profession or self-dedication 
Ps. lxxiii. 25], thanksgiving (Ts. cxlvii.; 
1 Tim. ii. 1], blessing [Ps. ciii, 20-22]. 

Preacn, [Isa. lxi. 1.] To preach is to 
discourse publicly on religious subjects. 
From the earliest period of associations for 
the worship of God, preaching has been the 
chiof instrument by which the knowledge of 
the truth has been spread 2 Pet. ii. 5; Jude 
14, 15], and is still to beso [x Cor. i. 21]. We 
have a beautiful account of the ancient mode 
of preaching in Neh. viii., from which time 
till the appearance of Christ, public preach- 
ing was universal; synagogues were multi- 
plied and well attended, and officers wera 
duly appointed for the purpose of order and 
instruction. John the Baptist was especially 
commissioned to preach the coming of Christ, 
the great teacher sent from God. Since the 
introduction of the gospel, the preaching of 
it has been generaliy regarded as a sacred 
profession, and has, for the most part, been 
confined to an appointed order of men. 

Preparation. (Matt. xxvii; 62.] The first 
day of the feast of the passover was ealled 
‘The day of preparation,” because all things 
were on that day made ready for the solem- 
nities of the paschal week. 

PRESBYTERY, pves’-by-ter’-re, [x Tim. iv. 
14.) A court or council of ecclesiastics, forpr- 
daining officers and governing the church. 

Prrsents. [x Sam.ix.7.] Gifts or offer- 
ings with which men in authority or high 
esteem are approached. In many eastern 
countries at this day, even the common 
people, in their familiar visits, take a flower, 
or an orange, or some other token of respect, 
to the person visited. 

Presszs [Isa. xvi. 10], or Pressrats [Hag. 
ii. 16], were vessels or cisterns placed in the 
side of a hill, into which the juice of grapes 
flowed when it was pressed out by treading 
them with the feet, or by pressing them with 
a machine. [Prov. iii. 10; Matt. xxi. 33.] 
Such are now used in Persia. The upper 
vessel, being eight feet square and four deep, 
is used to press out the juice, which runs 
into another cistern below. [See Wine. ] 

Pretorium, pre-tor’-i-wm. [Mark xv. 16.] 
The palace in Jerusalem, where the prxtor 
or Roman governor resided, and in the 
hall of which he sat to administer justice. 
(Comp. Matt. xxvii. 27; John xviii. 28-33.]_ 
There was a similar place at Cesarea, 
[Acts xxiii. 35.] 

Prices [Acts ix. 5], or goads. Long 
sharp-pointed sticks, which were used to 
drive cattle, &c., by pricking them. The 
expression in this passage was @ proverb, 
and originated in this, that rustive oxen 
often push themselves or kick back against 
the goads, and thus wound themselves the 
more deeply. Hence the proverb is used to 
denote the folly and madness of resisting 
lawful authority. A great number of hea: — 
then writers use the proverb familiarly, and 
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always to signify the absurdity of such re- 
bellion. 

Prrst. [Gen. xiv. 18.] The word from 
which the term priest is derived signifies 
one who inbtercedes or deals familiarly with 
@monarch. When it relates to civil affairs, 
it denotes such as are the chief and powerful 
rulers undera king. Whenit relates to reli- 
gion, it signifies one who by virtue ofa Divine 
appointment offers sacrifice and intercession 
for sinners. In the sacred Scriptures it de- 
notes one who offers sacrifice. Previous to 
the Mosaic ritual, the offering of sacrifices 
pertained to private individuals. Fathers 
were the priests of their own families. Per- 
haps a more general priestly office existed, 
such as that exercised by Melchizedek. But 
when the dispensation by Moses was intro- 
dnueed,a particular order of men were ap- 
pointed’ to that special service [Ex. i 
with very solemn and imposing ceremonies; 
and from that time the offering of sacrfices 
was chiefly restricted to those who were duly 
invested with the priestly office. [2 Chron. 
Xxvi.18.] All the male descendants of Aaron 
were priests; and the first-born of every 
family of his descendants in succession sus- 
tained the dignified and important oflice of 
high-priest. The principal employment of 
the priests, next to attending on the sacri- 
fices and the Tempie service, consisted in the 
instruction of the people and the deciding 
of controversies and questions arising under 
the administratian of the Jewish law, which 
were very numerous. In time of war their 
duty was to carry the ark of the covenant, 
to consult the Lord, to sound the holy trum- 
pets, and to encourage the army. [Num. x. 
8,9; Deut. xx. 2.] Fora full account of the 
manner of their consecration, dress, duties, 
&c. see Ex. xxix. 1-35; Lev. viii. 1-36. 

Propuecy. A declaration of future events. 
(Neh. vi. 12.] A declaration of hidden, ob- 
scure, and important things. [Prov. xxx. 
7.] The preaching cf the gospel. [1x Tim. 
iv, 14; Rom. xii. 6.] The gift of explaining 
obscure passages of Scripture. It also 
significs to join im the public praise and 
worship of God. [x Cor. xi. 5. ] 

Prorset. One who foretells future events. 
One who explains obscure mysteries under 
tke peculiar wirection of the Holy Spirit, 
{z Cor. xiv. 5-.] The prophets of whom 
we read in Scripture, and some of whose 
writings a¥3 conta‘ned therein, are Enoch, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, 
Aaron, Samucl, Gad, Nathan, David, Solo- 
mon, Iddo, Ahijah, Nehemiah, the man of 
God frem Judah, Azariah, Hanani, Jehu, 
Elijah, Micaiah, Eleazar, Elisha, Jonah, 
Amos, Hosea, Joel, Isaiah, Micah, Oded, 
Nahnm, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, 
Urijah, Wzekiel, Obadiah, Daniel, Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi, Zachariah, Simeon, 
John Baptist, and Agabus. 

The supposed chronological arrangement 
of tho propbecies, and the order in which 
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they may be most intelligibly read, is ag 
follows :— 


Jonah . - . B.C. 856—784 
APAGH Oe seats eee) se tOle—765 
Hosea ,. ° ° ° 8r0—725 
Isaiah , . ° . 810—698 
Joel. «. «6 «© «  810—666 
Micah . . ° ° 758—699 
Nahum . . . ° 720—698 
Zephaniah . ° e 640—609 
Jeremiah . . -  628—586 
Habakkuk , . © 612—598 
Daniel . . . . 606—534 
Obadiah . . . ° 588—s83 
Ezekiel . . . «= —~"595—530 
Haggai . . . ‘ 620—518 
Zechariah , . a 520—518 
Malachi . . . . 436—420 


A useful classification of the prophets as- 
signs the first eight to the period before the 
Babylonian captivity; the five next to a 
period near to and during the captivity ; 
and the three last after the return of the 
Jews from Babylon. The historical books 
of these three periods illustrate the pro- 
phetical. They were all uttered within a 
period of about four hundred years. 

Proruerzss. [Ex. xv. a Prophetess 
signifies not only the wife of a prophet [Isa. 
Viii. 3], but also 2 woman that has the gift 
of prophecy. Among these were Miriam, 
Deborah, Hannah, and Anna. 

Proruets, sons of the. [2 Kingsii. 3. 5.J 
Probably pupils of the prophets, trained up 
by them in a knowledge of religion, and in 
habits of devotion and piety. 

Propitiation. [Rom. iii. 25.] The word, 
wherever it occurs in our Scriptures [1 John 
li. 2; iv. 10], is of like derivation, and de- 
notes, in the original use of it, the action of 
a person who in some appointed way averts 
the wrath of-a deity, or pacifies an offended 
party. A word of kindred origin is else- 
where translated sin-offering [Ezek. xliv. 
27; and xly. 19]; and atonement [Num. v. 
a4: the mercy-seat [Heb. ix. 5]; or the place 
or instrument of propitiation, where the 
blood of the sin-offering was sprinkled by 
the high-priest to make an atonement for 
sin. [Lev. xvi. 14.] 

Prosetyrs. [Matt. xxiii, 15.] A name 
giyen by the Jews tosuch as were converted 
from heathenism to tue Jewish faith. 

Provers. [1 Sam. x.'12.] This word is 
sometimes used a8 sy aonymous with parable, 
(John xvi. 29.] Strictly speaking, a proe 
verb isa short moral sentence, expressing 
an important principle in a striking and 
forcible manner. 

The Proverbs of Solomon constitute an 
important portion (and the twentieth in the 
order of the books) of the Old Testament, 
It is a collection of wise maxims or sayings, 
chiefly of Solomon, concerning almost every 
duty and relation of life. It is a storehouse ' 
of wisdom, and abounds jyiru ine wost plain 
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and practical rales for the regulation of the 
life and heart. 

Psatus [Luke xxiv. 44], or holysongs. A 
psalm is a poetic composition adapted to 
music, vocal, or instrumental, but espe- 
cially the latter. When psalms, hymns, 
and spiritual songs are mentioned together, 
psalms may denote suchas were sung on 
instruments; hymns, such as contain only 
matter of praise; and spiritual songs, such 
as contain doctrines, history, and prophecy 
for men’s instruction. [Eph. v. 10. | 

The Psalms of David constitute the nine- 
teenth in the order of the books of the Old 
Yostament, and their rizht to a place in the 
canon has never been disputed, Thoy con- 
gist of inspired hymns and songs, medita- 
tions and prayers, chiefly of David. It is 
supposed they were collected into one book 
by Ezra, though without any regard to 
chronological order. They are a complete 
and perfect manual of devotional exercises, 
and there is scarcely a grief or disease of the 
soul for which there is not in this divine 
book a present comfortable remedy always 
to be found by those who rightly seek it. 

They are sometimes called The Psalter, 
from the psaltery, a musical instrument 
used to accompany them when sung. 

The titles of the psalms sometimes have 
reference to a choice of tunes, or instru- 
monts, or contain some directions to persons 
appointed to set them to music, or to the 
leaders of the choir, or something peculiar 
in the subject, season, or style of the com- 
position. The conjectures as to their mean- 
ing are various. 

This book was originally divided into five 
parts, each concluding with a doxology— 
viz, i-xli,,  xlii.-lxxi.,  lexiil.—ixoxrx, 
X¢.-Cvi., cvil.-cl.; but it is cited as ons 
book [Luke xx. 42]. 

Psautery [Ps. xxxiii. 2], was a Babylonish 
{nstrument. In cur version of the Bible the 
name is given to other instruments, but the 
genuine psaltery was a stringed instrument 
as far as we can learn, like the ten-stringed 
lyre, or harp. 

The modern instrument called psaltery is 
flat, and in the form of a trapezium, or 
triangle cut off at the top, and is strung 
with thirteen strings. It is struck with a 
plectrum, or small iron rod. 3 

Pusiican. [Matt. xviii.17.] An inferior 
collector of the Roman tribute. The prin- 
cipal farmers of this revenue were men of 
great credit and influence; but the under- 
farmers, or publicans, were remarkable for 
their rapacity and extortion, and were ac- 
younte1 as oppressive thieves and pick- 
pockets. Hence it is even said that the 
Jews would not allow them to enter the 
Temple or the synagogues to join in the 
public prayers or hold offices of judicature, 
or to give testimony in a court of justice. 

Pou, pul. (Lord or elephant.] [2 Kings 
XV. suk The first king of Assyria, who in- 
vaded Canaan, and by a present of one 
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thousand talents of silyer, was prevailed on 
by Menahem to withdraw his troops, and 
recognise the title of that wicked usurper. 
This is the first mention of Assyria in the 
sacred history after the days of Nimrod, 
and Pul was the first Assyrian invader of 
Judea. A town of this name is mentioned 
Isa. Ixvi. 19, which is supposed, without 
authority, to be the island of Philoe, in the 
Nile, not far from Syene, where are found 
macnificent ruins. 

Pousz. [2 Sam. xvii. 28.] Coarse grain, 
as peas, beans, and the like. [Dan. 1. 12, 
ré. 

Pour, pur, or Purim, pu’-rim, [Lot, or cast- 
ing lots.] [Hsther ix.] A fast and feast of 
the Jews, annually celebrated in commemo- 
ration of the Jews’ deliverance from the 
craft and ervelty of Haman, 

PurrLe. [Hxod. xxv. 4.] The purple 
dye, so famous among the oricntals in 
ancient days, was much used by the Baby- 
lonians. [Jer. x. 9; Ezek. xxiii. 15, xxvii. 
16.] The hangings of the Temple andsome 
of the priests’ garments were of this colour. 
(Exod. xxv. 4, xxxy. 6, ¥xxix, 29; 2 Chron. 
iii. 14.] It was imported from some country 
beyond Persia, and there is good reason to 
believe that it was obtained from the body 
of aninsect. The robes of royalty and dis- 
tinction were of purple, and hence the in- 
tended grossness of the insult and mockery 
of our Saviour. [John xix. 2, 5.] The 
colour called purple was probably scarlet, 
The term purple was applied to ary colour 
into which red entered. 

Purse. [Mark vi. 8.] A sort of girdle, 
such as is often found at the present day in 
eastern countries. A part of the girdle, suf- 
ficient to encompass the body, is sewed 
double, and fastened with a buckle. The 
residue is wound around above or below the 
first fold, and tucked under. The first fold 
has an opening, closed with a leathern cover 
and strap, through which the contents of 
the purse are passed. 

Porrout, pu-te’-c-li [Acts xxviii. x3], or the 
wells, now Pozzuoli, a city eight miles 
north-west from Naples, containing about 
ten thousand inhabitants, formerly cele- 
brated for its warm baths and springa, 
The harbour was once regarded as the best 
in Italy. 
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Quatns [Ex. xvi. 13] were a part of the 
food miraculously supplied to the Israelites 
in the wilderness. [Ps. lxxviii.27.] Quails 
are still common in the deserts of Arabia, 
and are brought to the market at Jerusalem 
by thousands. 

Quatzernion. [Acts xii. 4.] When Peter 
is said to have been delivered to four quater- 
nions of soldiers, itis to be understocd that 
he was guarded by four men at a time---vix., 
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two in the prison with him [Ver. 6], and two 
before the doors, and that they were relieved 
every three hours, or at each successive 
watch of the night, by four others, making 
in all sixteen men. 

QuEEN or Huaven. [Jer. vii. 18.] The 

title under which the moon was worshipped 
by the heathens. Cakes having the image 
of the moon on them are supposed to have 
been presented in sacrifice, as a part of their 
idolatrous worship. 
_ Quicxsanps. [Actsxxvii.r7.] Reference 
is made in the passage (as it is supposed) to 
two very dangerous sandbars on the coast 
of Afrita, over against Sicily, which were 
continually shifting their position, and form- 
ing poweriul currents by which ships were 
drawn from their course. 

Quiver. [Ps.cxxvii.5.] The box or case 
for arrows. The word is often used figura- 
tively. [Isa. xlix. 2; Lam. iii. 2.] In Jer. 
vy. 16, the slaughter and desolation which 
should be brought upon the Israelites by 
the invasion of the Chaldeans is expressed 
by calling their quivers an open sepulchre, 
or their arrows certain death, 
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Raamay, ra’-a-mch. [Trembling.] [Ezek. 
avii.22.] A country or district of Arabia, 

=&ng with Tyre in spices, stones, and 
gold, and is supposed to have been settled 
by the descendants of Raamah, grandson of 
Ham. (Gen. x. 7.] 

Raamsss, or RAMESES, ¢a-27'-ses OF ra-me’- 
sex. [Son of tho ewan.] [Gen. xlvii. 11; 
Exod. xii. 37; Nam. xxxiii, 3.] One of 
Pharaoh’s treasure-cities, or public gra- 
naries, probably fortified for the security of 
the stores. Travellers tell us of a mass of 
ruins found at the modern village of Aben- 
keyshid, about: forty miles from Suez, and 
‘ear the canal connecting that city with the 
Nile. The central and convenient location 
of this place points it out as the probable 
site of the ancient city. 

Bassatu, rab’-bath, [Capital city of the 
children of Ammon] [Deut. iii. 11], was the 
chief city of the land of the Ammonites, and 
was situated in the mountains of Gilead, 
not far from the source of the Arnon. It 
was here that Uriah lost his life in the siege 
of the city by Joab [2 Sam. xi. 17]; andafter- 
wards it was captured, David himself taking 
the head of the army. [2 Sam. xii. 29.] As 
the capital of the Ammonites, the severest 
judgments are denounced against it in 
several prophecies. [Jer. xlix 1-3; Ezek. 
xxi. 20; xxv. 5.] Its modern name is 
Ammon, about twenty miles south-east of 
Szalt, where extensive ruins are now fonnd. 
» Rass, rab/-bi. [Master.] [Matt. xxiii. 7.] 
A title of dignity, literally signifying, great 
vr chief. It was given by the Jews to dis- 
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tinguished teachers of their Jaw. Tho plural 
is Rabbin. 

Razsgont, rab-bo'-ni, [John xx. 16.] A 
Hebrew word signifying ‘‘ My master,’’ and 
regarded as the highest title of honour 
among the Jows. 

RagsHaken, rab’-sha-keh [Chief of tho 
cup bearers] [2 Kings xyiii. 17], was sent 
with Rabsaris, or the chief of the eunuchs, 
and Tartan, messengers of the king of 
Assyria, to Hezekiah, summoning him, in 
the most indecent and blasphemous man- 
ner, to surrender his capital. ‘The history 
is recorded in 2 Kings xviil. 27-47. 

Raca, ra'-ka, [Matt. v. 22] Syriac term 
denoting perfect contempt of the individual 
to whom it is applied, 

Racr. [x Cor. ix. 24.] The word whick 
is rendered race [Ps. xix. 5] significs way, 
road, e¢ path. Races were known to the 
Hebrews, ([Eecl. ix. 11.] The eastern 
couriers are usually taken from among the 
strong or distinguished officers of the king’s 
forces. Hence the sun, in the above passage 
from Psalms, is represented as an officer 
honoured by the Almighty to bear the an- 
nouncement of his power through every 
clime of his dominion, in language silent, 
sare expressive, and equally inteMigible 

o all. 

When the word occurs in the New Testa- 
ment, it alludes to the Greciac games for the 
trial of strength and g<iliin running on foot 
or horseback, orix chariots, To wina prize at 
these g2-2s was considered as the highest 
Ecuour to be attained on earth. The most 
strict and laborious preparation was made 
for it [x Cor. ix. 24-27], and the contest was 
goverz<a by established rules. [2 Tim. 
ul. 5.) Those who contended for the prize 
were divested of clothing; every impedi- 
ment was removed; the prize was in full 
view; and the crown was placed upon tht, 
conqueror’s head the moment the issue was 
proclaimed. (Phil. iii. 12-14 ; 2 Tim. iv.6 8, 
Heb. xii. 1.] 

Racuen, ra’-chel. [Eve.] (Gen. xxix. 6.] 
The daughter of Laban, the wife of the 
patriarch Jacob, and the mother of Joseph 
and Benjamin. The name of Rachel is uset 
by the prophet Jer. [xxxi. 15] figuratively, 
as the maternal ancestor of the tribes of 
Ephraim and Manasseh; and the prophecy 
he uttered is supposed to have been fulfilled 
when those tribes were carried into captivity 
beyond the Euphrates. A similar use is 
made of her name by the evangelist, Matt. 
(ii. 18], where Rachel, who was buried in 
that vicinity, is supposed to renew her 
lamentations at the slaughter of so many of 
her descendants us fell under the barbarous 
edict of Herod. 

Rawas, ra’-hab, [Gracious.] [Josh. ii. 1.] 
A woman of Jericho, who kept a public house 
oy the town wall. She had heard of the 
Israelites, and of the fayour of God towards 
them [Josh, ii, 8-11]; and wher the two 
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spies gent, out by Joshua came to Jericho to 
explore the land of promise, she concealed 
them from the officers who were sent in 
nearch of them, and at a convenient time let 
them down by a cord, upon the outside of 
the city wall, to which her house joined; 
end following her directions, they escaped. 
It was agreed between her and the spies, 
that she should take a scarlet thread and 
fasten it in the window or aperture through 
which they had escaped; and when the city 
was destroyed, her house and all that were 
in it should be protected. [Josh. ii. 17-23.] 
The intelligence received from Rahab in- 
duecd Joshua to go forward at once to the 
g.ege of Jericho; and when the city was 
taken and burnt, Rahab and her family were 
rescued and preserved, according to the 
yromise of the spies. [Josh. vi. 17-25.] 

he faith of Rahab is commended [Heb. xi. 
31; James ii. 25]; and it is supposed she 
married into a noble family of the tribe of 
Jadah. [Matt. i. 5.] The term Rahab is 
used poetically as descriptive of Egypt, in 
Ps. Ixxxvii. 4; [xxxix. 10; Isa. li. 9. 

Rain. [Gen. ii. 5.] The force of the 
various allusions to this subject cannot be 
apprehended without some knowledge of 
the seasons in Judwa. Rain falls very fre- 
Guently during whatwe call the cold months, 
from November to April. Sometimes itrains 
powerfully for several days, with thunder 
and lightning, andastrong wind. Inthe 
summeé season, from May to October, the 
earth is parched, verdure is destroyed, and 
vegetation languishes. The first rain after 
the summer drought usually falls in October, 
and is called the former or autumnal rain, 
because it precedes seed-time. and prepares 
the earth for cultivation. The latter rain 
falls in April, just before harvest, and per- 
fects the fruits of the earth. [Hos. vi. 3; 
Joel ii. 23.] 

Ratngow. [Rev. iy. 3.] A natural pheno- 
Menon wich consists of two arches, and is 
always formed in the part of the sky which 
is opposite to the sun. It is never seen 
except when thesun shines while the rain is 
falling, through which the rays of the sun 
pass, and are s0 reflected as to produce the 
rainbow. The same phenomenon is produced 
by the spray of a waterfall, and even by 
throwizg water up from a brush or syringe, 
when the snn’s rays can pass through and 
be refected on an opposite surface, The 
same aws by which this effect is produced 
were probably in operation before the 
deluge, and we may suppose, therefore, that 
the bow was then employed or appointed as 
@ sign of the covenant that the earth should 
not be again destroyed by a flood. The 
Eanes ““T do set my bow in the clouds ”’ 
Gen. ix. 13], might with equal propriety be 
(ranalated,“‘I have set,” &c. The lanzuage of 
ume covenant would be in substance: * Ag 
snrely as that bow is the result of established 
laws which must continue as long ag the 
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sun and atmosphere endure, so surely shall 
the world be preserved from «lestruction 
by a deluge. Its preservation xhall be us 
necessary an effect of my promise as that 
bow is the necessary effect of the shining of 
the sun upon the falling drops of rain.” 

Rama [Matt. ii. 18], or Raman, ra’-mch. 
(High place] [x Sam. i. 19], was a small 
town, situated on an eminence in the 
territory of Benjamin [Josh. xvtii. 25], 
and about six miles north of Jeru- 
salem, on the way to Bethel. It was here 
that the Jews were assembled after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Nebuzaradan [Jer. 
xl. 1], to take their departure from their 
beloved country, and to go as captives into 
a land of strangers, if not of tyrants. It wea 
this place that Baasha, king of Israel, once 
possessed and fortified; but the king of 
Judah by stratagem wrested it from him. 
[1 Kings xy. 17.] Near to Ramah Rachel 
was buried; and she is represented by the 
prophet [Jer. xxxi. 15] as weeping over the 
loss of her children, and refusing to be com- 
forted because of their captivity. This, 
though called Ramathaim-zophim, was also 
the place of Samuel’s birth, residence, death, 
and burial, and where he anointed Saul as 
king. [2 Sam. i. 1,19; i. 213 vil. 173 Vili. 
43 xix. 18; xxv. 1.] Ramah, or Ramathaim, 
or Ramathaim-zophim of the Old, is the 
Arimathea of the New Testament, where 
dwelt Joseph, in whose tomb the body of 
Christ was buried. [John xix. 38.] There 
is now a village on the hill which was the 
site of Ramah, called Sarnuele by the Arabs. 
Jerusalem is easily seen from this height. 
There was another Rama in Naphtali- 
[Josh. xix. 36. ] 

Ramoru, ra’-moth. [Josh. xx. 8]; Ramotre 
GivxaD, ra/-meth-gil’-e-ad. [Hill of Gilead], 
{x Kings xxii. 29], RamatH-MisrznH. [Josh. 
xiii. 26..] [Watch-tower. ] lt was a famous city 
in the mountains of Gilead, within the terri- 
tory of Gad, about fifteen miles from Rabbah. 
It was appointed for one of the cities of refuge. 
[Deut. iv. 43.] During the reigns of the later 
kings of Israel, this place was the occasion 
ofseveral wars between them and the kings 
of Damascus, who had conquered it, and 
from whom the kings of Israel endeavoured 
to regain it. [1 Kings xvii; 2 Kings viii. 28, 
2 
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outh Ramoth [z Sam. xxx. 27] is pro- 
bably so called to distinguish it from Ramoth 
beyond Jordan. 

ReBExan, re-bek’-ka. [A rope with a noose. 
(Gen. xxiv. 15.] The sister of Laban an 
wife of Isaac. The circumstances of her 
marriage with Isaac constitute one of the 
most simple and beautiful passages of the 
sacred history. [Gen.xxiv.] After she haa 
been married twenty years, she became the 
mother of Jacob and Ksau, and at the same 
time received a remarkable Divine intima- 
tion concerning the future destiny of the 
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the favourite of his mother, and this undue 
partiality was the source of much mischief. 
She died before Isaac, and was buried in 
Abraham’s tomb. [Gen. xlix. 31.] 

RecnaB, Reowanirss, re'-kab [Horseman], 
re’-kub-ites [Descendants of Rechab.] [Jer. 
xxxv.16, 18.] The Rechabites were a tribe of 
Kenites or Midianites [1 Chron. ii. 55], des- 
cended from Joradab, or Jehonadab, the son 
or descendant of Rechab[2 Kings x. 15], from 
which last they derive their name. [Comp. 
Num. x. 29-32, with Judg. i. 16, and iv. 1t.] 
Jonadab appears to have been zealous for the 
pure worship of God, and was associated 
with Jehu inthe destruction of the idolatrous 
house of Ahab. He established a rule for 
his posterity, that they should possess neither 
land nor houses, but should live in tents; 
and should drink no wine or strong drink. 
In obedience to this rule, the Rechabites 
continued a separate but peaceful people, 
living in tents, and removing from place to 
Lace as circumstances required. When 

udeea was first invaded by Nebuchadnezzar 
they fled to Jerusalem for safety, where it 
pleased God, by the prophet Jeremiah, to 
exhibit them to the wicked inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, as an example of constancy in 
their obedience to the mandates of an earthly 
father. [Jer. xxxy. 2-19.] 

Rep Sea. [Exod. xiii. 18.] A gulf setting 
np eleven hundred and sixty miles from the 
Arabian Sea, through the straits of Babel- 
roundel, nearly to Cairo on the Nile. Its 
mean breadth is about one hundred and 
twenty miles. It derives its name probably 
from the fact that it was bordered by the 
possessions of Edom (which signifies red). 

The northern extremity of the Red Sea is 
divided into two gulfs, Akaba and Suez, 
now world-famous for its canal, a wonderful 
work of engineering skill. It was about 
this place that the sea was crossed by the 
Israelites in their passage from Egypt to 
Canaan. 

REGENERATION. [Matt. xix. 28; Tit, iii. 
y.] This term occurs in no other passages of 
the Bible. It signifies being born again. 
As used by Matthew, the meaning of the 
word will depend on the punctuation of the 
oassage, and will either refer to the ‘new 
birth” which the followers of Christ had 
ui.dergone, orto the renovation or consumina- 
tion of all things at Clrist's second coming, 

Renos, re’-hob. [Street.] [Num. xiii. 2r.] 
Probably the same with Beth-rehob (Judg. 
xviii, 28], a city of Syria, north of Cesarea 
Philippi, and near Dan. “It belonged to the 
tribe of Asher. [Josh. xix. 28.] 

REHOBOAM, re-ho-bo’-am [One who enlarges 
the people] [x Kings xiv. 21], son and 
successor of Solomon, ascended the throne 
of Juaah at the age of forty-one, and reigned 
seventeen years. At the commencement of 
his career, he had an opportunity to concili- 
ate ths prejudices and discontents which had 
been excited by the closing acts of his 
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father’s reign; butrejecting the wise counsél 
of the aged, and adopting the precipitate 
counsel of the young, he inflamed his sub- 
jects by the most insolent and tyrannical 
replies to their petitions and representations 
[2 Chron. x. 1-14], and hastened a division 
ofthe kingdom. Ten of the tribes revolted, 
leaving Judah and Benjamin alone in their 
allegiance to Rehoboam. 

Rempuan, rem’-fan. [Model.] [Acts vii. 
43-]_ Probably a name given to some plang 
(perhaps Saturn) which was regarded as an 
object of worship. Theimage of the object 
of their idolatry, being enclosed in a small 
tabernacle or portable case, was carried 
about from place to place like other baggage. 

Rrenp. [Gen. xxxvii. 29-34.] To rend the 
garments, or tear them [2 Sam. xiii. 31], 
was from the earliest period a sign of grief 
or penitence. Jacob and David did it on 
various occasions, and so did Joshua 
[Josh. vii. 6] and Hezekiah. [2 Kings 
xix. 1.] The high-priest was forbidden to 
rend his clothes [Lev. x. 6, xxi. 10], pro- 
bably meaning his sacred garments. Per- 
haps those referred to[ Matt. xxvi. 65] were 
such as were ordinarily worn, or merely 
judicial and not pontifical garments. Some- 
times it denoted anger or indignation, 
mingled with sorrow. [Isa. xxxvi. 22, 
xxxvii, 1; Acts xiv. 14.] The phrase to 
“rend theface”’ (Jer. iv. 30] alludes to the 
practice of introducing paints into the flesh, 
particularly the eyelids. 

ReEPENT, Repentance [Ezek. xiv. 6; Matt. 
ix. 13], is a change of mind, accompanied 
with regret and sorrow for something done, 
and an earnest wish that it was undone. 
Such was the repentance of Judas [Matt. 
Xxvii. 3]; and so it is said that Esau found 
no place of repentance in his father Isaac, 
although he sought it with tears [Heb. xii. 
17]; i.e., Isaac would not change what he 
had done, and revoke the blessing given to 
Jacob. [Gen. xxvii. 34-40. ] 

* Repentance unto life’ is sorrow for sin, 
grief for having committed it, anda turning 
away from it withabhorrence, accompanied 
with sincere endeavours, in reliance on * 
God’s grace and the aid of the Holy Spirit, to 
live in humble and holy obedience to the 
commands and will of God. [Jer. iii. 10; Matt. 
iii. 8; Acts v. 31, xi. 18, 23; 2 Cor. vii. 1-10; 2 
Tim. ii. 25.] This is that repentance to which 
is promised the free forgiveness of sin 
through the merits of Jesus Christ. 

The expression in Rom. xi. 29 denotes 
generally the stability and unchangeable- 
ness of God’s commands and purposes, 
whivh will not be changed or revoked from 
any chauge of mind or purpose in him; and 
particularly in relation to the Jews, that God 
was mindful of his covenant with them, and 
that it was firm and irrevocable. 

When God is said to repent, it does not 
imply any change or sorrow, for he is of one 
mind [1 Sam. xv. 29; Job. xxiii. 73; Jor. 
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xviii. 7-10]; but it Aenotes a course of pro- 
ceeding which, if pursued by men, would 
be indicative of repentance or change of 

urpose. For example, if one attempts to 
Duild a house, and because he is unsuccess- 
ful, or disappointed in the appearance or 
construction of it, pulls it down, such a 
course indicates regret and sorrow. So, 
when it is said of God, that when he saw 
the great wickedness of the world it re- 
pented him that he had made man on the 
earth [Gen. vi. 6], the expression is to be 
regarded in this figurative sense, as denot- 
irg an emotion which in man is called re- 
pentznce, but of which in that sense the 

ivine nind isincapable. The purpose of God 
comprehends all the apparent changes in 
his dispensations, 

Repazam, re-fa'-im [Giants] [2 Sam, 
xxiii. 13], or “ Valley of the giants.” [Josh. 
xv. 8, Xvill. 16.] A remarkably fertile valley 
[Isa. xvii. 5] between Bethlehem and Jeru- 
salem, formerly inhabited by arace of giants 
{Gen. xiv. 5], and remarkable for two of 
bavid'’s victories over the Philistmes. [2 
Sam. v. 18-22; x Chron. xi. 14, xiv. 9-11. ] 

Reruipim, ref’-i-dim. [Props, supports. | 

(Ex, xvii. 1.] | One of the sta:ions of the 
Israelites, on the western arm of the Red 
Sea. Itis distinguished as the place where 
water was miraculously supplied to the 
murmuring peaple (Ex. xvii. 6], and also 
for Joshua’s victory over Amalek. [Ex. 
xvii. 8-10.} Here, too, Jethro and his family 
came to visit Moses, and united with the 
ellers of Israel in acts of worship. [Ex. 
Kvili. 1-12. Comp. Ex. iii. 12.] 

This place is called Meribah [Strife or 
contention] from the circumstances of the 
conduct of the Israelites above mentioned. 

Repropate [Jcr. vi. 30], Cast Away, [z 
Cor. ix. 27], or Reszcrrp, [Heb. vi. 8], are 
nearly synonymous. As used, Tit. i. 16, it 
may mean either that the persons described 
are without knowledge [comp. Jer. iv. 22; 
Rom. i. 28], or that, so far as any good 
works are concerned, they are rejected; or 
that their supposed good works, like base 
evin, are spurious and uncurrent. [2 Cor. 
Xiil, 5-7. 

To be ‘‘reprobate concerning the faith,” 
{2 Tim. ili. 8], is to prove corrupt, faise, or 
Gnsound asto the true faith. 

Resurrection. [1 Cor. xv. 21.] The re- 
vival of dead bodies and their re-union with 
their living souls, that is the souls which 
save azimated them during their earthly 
lifetime This doctrine is plainly taught in 
the New Testament, and _ less plainly in the 
Old. [Ps. xvi. 10; Job. xix. 25; Ezek. 
xxxvil. 1, &c.; Isa, xxvi. 19; John y. 28, 29, 
Xi. 21-27; Rom. vi. 5; 1 Cor. xy.; Phil. iii. 
zo, 11; Heb. xi. 35; 1 Thess. iv. 13-17]. The 
doctrine was held by the Pharisees, but 
denied by the Sadducees. It has always been 
insisted upon as az article of Christian 
faish. oa 
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Reuben, vew’-bea [Behold asonj, (Gen, 
xxix. 32], was the eldest son of Jacol and 
Leah. He lost the privilege of birthrigt t 
in consequence of a grievous sin [Gen. xxxv, 
22, Xlix. 3, 4], and his posterity was neither 
numerous nor powerful. 

RxrvseEn, Tribe of, took their portion of the 
promised land east of Jordan, between Arnon 
on the south, and Jazer on the north, ard 
Gilead east, and Jordan west. It is the same 
district that is now called Belkah, and is 
still famous for its pasturage. 

REVELATION. [x Cor. xiv. 26.] An ex- 
traordinary and supernatural disclosure 
eee dream, vision, or otherwise. [Dan. 
ii. 10. 

Tus Boox or rox Revetatrom. This is 
the last in the order of the books of the 
Bible, and is commonly called tke Apoca- 
lypse, from a Greek word which signifier 
“revelation.” It issupposed to have been 
written about the years 95-96. The design 
of this book appears to be to present the 
prophetic history of the church until theend 
of the world. 

Rezeru, re’-cef. [Something used fcr 
culinary purposes.] 2 Kings xix. 12.j Pro- 
bably it stood where Arsoifa now is, from 
twenty to thirty miles west of the Euphrates. 
Rabshakeh mentions it among the cities 
conquered by the Assyrians. [Isa. XxXxvi. 
12. 

Rezon, re-zon [A prince], [1 Kings xi. 
23], son of Eliadah,revolted from Hadadozer, 
and having enlisted a company of adven- 
turers, and after making several incursions 
into the country around Damascus, finally 
succeeded in obtaining the crown, and 
became a sore vexation to Isracl in the days 
of David and Solomon. 

Rugeium, re'-ji-um [A breaking] [Acts 
XXViii. 13], now Reggio, is a maritime city of 
Italy, on the south-west poiut, aboui ten 
miles from Messina in Sicily, where Paul 
tarried a day on his way to Rome. Jn 1782, 
it was nearly destroyed by an earthquake. It 
is now a considerable town, with a popula- 
tion of sixteen thousand, and flourishing 
manufactures, : 

Ruopves, rodes. [A Rose.] [Acts xxi. 1.] An 
island in the Levant, off the south-west point 
of Asia Mincr, containing a city of the same 
name. It is forty miles long, and fifteen 
broad, having a population of eightecn 
thousand, anciently celcbrated for its 
schools, and for the flourishing state of the 
arts and sciences, as well as for a colossal 
statue one hundred and five feet in height, 
standing astride of the harbour’s mouth, ge 
that vessels could pass under it. It stood 
fifty-six years, and was then overthrown hy 
an earthquake, and the brass of it loaded 
nine hundred camels, and weighed seyen 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds. In 
the fifteenth century it was the residence of 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, At 
this island Paul touched, on his way frvra 
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Miletus to Jerusalem. It is supposed by 
some that the name Rhodes is derived from 
the multitude of roses produced on the 
island. The modern town occupies about a 
quarter of the site of the ancient city. One 
of its harbours is still called Rhodes, butno 
—— of the glory of Rhodes are discerni- 

2. 

‘Risxan, rid’-lah [Fertility.] [Nom. xxxiv. 
tx.] Probably the Rebla mentioned by 
modern travellers on the Orontes, thirty 
miles south of Hamath. This must at least 
have been the neighbourhood, as it was on 
the north-east border of the land, and not far 
from Hamath. It was doubtless a pleasant 
piace, and therefore chosen by the kings of 
Babylon as a residence. Pharaoh-necho 
re here, on his return from Carchemish 
{2 Kings xxiii. 33], and deposed Jehoahaz. 
putting Jehoiakim fn his place; and here 
Nebuchadnezzar abode while Nebuzaradan, 
his chief commander, laid siege to Jerusalem. 
Hither the prisoners were brought, when 
Zedekiah’s children and many others were 
put to death, and that king himself deprived 
of his eyes and cast into prison. 

Rnoton, rim’-mon. [The exalted pome- 
granate.] [Josh. xv. 32.] A city south of 

erusalem, in Judah, belonging to Simeon, 
rebuilt after the captivity. 

Rison. [Josh. xix, 13.] A city of Ze- 
bulun, belonging to the Levites. 

Rumor. (Zech. xiv. 1ro.] A town in the 
southern section of Judwa, first belonging 
to Judah, and afterwards to Simeon. [xz 
Chron. iv. 32.] There were other places in 
Juda of this name. 

Rimaroy. [2 Kings y. 18.] The name of 
an idol worshipped in Damascus. Naaman, 
who was in the habit of attending the king 
in his idolatrous services in the Temple of 
Rimmon, seems to have been perplexed 
about a question of duty as to continuing 
this practice. 

Rizr au, riz’-pah. [Coal or hot stone.] [2 
Sam. iii. 7.] Aconcubine of Saul. A very 
affecting evidence of the strength of mater- 
nal feeling was given by her, when she 
watched day and night, for many months 
(probably from March tc October), over the 
bodies of her two sons, who had been put to 
a violent death by the Gibeonites. [2 Sam. 


xxi. 

Rozz. (See Croruzs.) 

Rop [Gen. xxx. 37), or staff. This word 
has various significations in the sacred 
writings. It means a shoot or branch of a 
tree, and in this sense is applied figura- 
tively to Christ [Tsa. xi. 1], and to the tribes 
of Israel as springing from one root [Ps. 
Ixxiv. 2; Jer. x. 16]; for that which supports 
and strengthens [Ps. xxiii. 4; Isa. ili. 1; 
Ezek. xxix. 6]; for power and authority 
Pas. ii. 95 €x. 2; cxxv. 3; Jer. xlvili. 17; 
zek, xix. 14; 1 Cor. iv. 21; Rev. ii. 27]; 
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Romans, vo'-mans [Men of Rome], Epistle of 
Paul to, is the sixth in the order ofthe books 
of the New Testament. It was written at 
Corinth, A.p. 57-59, justas he was leaving 
that city for Jerusalem. [Rom, xv. 25° 
comp. Acts xv. 2, 3,16; Rom. xvi. 11-23; 1 
Cor. i. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 20.] The Roma? 
Church was composed partly of converteg 
heathens and portly of Jewish Christiany 
The Gentile con ¢erts claimed the same Chris« 
tian privileges with the Christian Jews; but 
refused to submit to those ceremonies which 
the members of the Jewish Church wera 
permitted to retain, such as circumcision, 
abstinence from particular meats, &c. &c. 
The Jews also had very false-notions of the 
doctrine of justification through faith. They 
supposed that their former covenant relation 
to God, their knowledge of the Levitical 
law, and their obedience to the rites and 
ceremonies it imposed, constituted some 
of the ground of their acceptance with 

od. 

This epistle is designed to correct thess 
misapprehensions, and to show that the 
whole system of Jewish rites and ceremonies 
is done away by the gospel dispensation, 
and thatthe way of salvation through Christ 
is opened alike to Jews and Gentiles, and 
that whosoever will may take of the water 
of life freely. 

Rome. hicks xxviii. 16.] The capital of 
the Roman empire, and once the metropolis 
of the world, is situated on the river Tiber, 
in Italy. It was built’ by Romnlus seven 
hundred and fifty years before Christ, and 
though at first it occupied a single hill of 
less than a mile in extent, it included in the 
days of its glory seven (some say fiiteen) 
hills, and covered a territory twenty miles 
in circumference, and is said to have had 
a population of two millions. It had cne 
hundred and fifty thousand houses, besides 
the mansions of the nobility; and four hun- 
dred and twenty temples crowded with pagan 
deities. The city was given up to the gross- 
est idolatry and superstition, while in arts 
and arms she was decidedly the mistress of 
the world. This was the state of Rome at 
the birth of Christ. Judea formed a part of 
her immense empire, and many Jews were 
resident in the city. At what time the 
Christian religion was introduced is uncer 
tain; probably soon after the day of Pente~ 
cost. [Acts ii. 10.] We know that as eee 
as A.D. 64, eight or ten years after, a chure. 
was established there and addressed by 
Paul[Rom. i. 8; xvi. 19], the Emperor Nero 
commenced a furious persecution against 
its members, which the Emperor Domitian 
renewed a.p. 81, and the Emperor Trajan 
carried out with implacable malice. (4.D. 
97-117.) Seasons of suffering and repose 
succeeded each other alternately until the 
reign of Constantine (a.p. 325), when Chrirs 
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and afflictions with which God disciplines | tianity was established as the religion of 
his people. [Job. ix. 34; comp. Heb, xii.6,7.] | the emrisa 
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Rorzs (x Kings xx. 31], and Corps [Josh. 
fi, 15.] The putting ropes upon the necks was 
significant of great earnestness and distress. 
So when the city of Calais was besieged in 
the time of Edward III. of England, six of 
the noblest and wealthiest citizens, with 
ropes around their necks, presented them- 
selves to the king, and offered their lives as 
a ransom for their fellow citizens. The 
“cords of sin” [Prov. v. 22], probably denote 
the power of sinful hands. And in Isa. 
Xxxili, 20, and Jer. x. 20, allusion is made 
to the construction of atent. The ‘‘silver 
sord”’ [Hccl. xii. 6],is generally supposed to 
refer to the spinal marrow, to which, as to 
its form and colour, it may be not inaptly 
sompared. 

Rosz. [Sol. Songii.1.] In the east the 

ride of flowers for fragrance and elegance. 

twas used among the ancients in crowns 
.and chaplets, at festive meetings, and at 
religious sacrifices. A traveller in Persia 
describes two rose-trees, full fourteen feet 
high, laden with thousands of flowers, in 
every degree of expansion, and of a bloom 
and delicacy of scent that imbued the whole 
atmosphere with the most exquisite per- 
fume. [Isa. xxxv. 1, 2.]. The vale of Sharon, 
from its soil and position, was fitted to pro- 
duce the rose in great perfection ; hence 
the allusion in the passage above cited. 

Ruz. [Luke xi. 42.) Asmall garden herb, 
possessing medicinal properties, and among 
the things which the hypocritical and in- 
consistent Pharisees tithed, though uncom- 
manded, while they neglected to obey the 
important and positive precepts of the law. 

Rurg, rooth. (Appearance, beauty. | [Ruth 
i. 4.] A Moabitish woman, who married 
the son of Naomi, and showed her strong 
attacoment to her mother-in-law by leaving 
her own country and following her mother-in- 
law into Judea. There is something singu- 
larly beautiful in the language of Ruth to 
Naomi. [Ruthi.16,17.] Her kindness was 
abundantly rewarded, as she soon found fa- 
vour in the eyes of a kinsman, to whom she 
was afterwards married, by which event she 
pecnmas the ancestor of the royal family of 

avid, 

The Book of Ruthis the eighth in the order 
of the books of the Old Testament, and is re- 
garded as a kind of supplement to the book 
"f Judges. It contains a biography of the 
mdividual abovenamed, and her family. It 
bas only four chapters, and though there 
are at its close some highly important genea- 
logical facts, its prominent design is to show 
the watchful care of God’s providence over 
such as fear and trust Him. 

Ryz. [Exod. ix. 32.] A well known 
Species of grain used for bread, and for 
provender for animals. The word signifies 
“bearded,” but barley and some kinds of 
wheat are bearded also. The word occurs 
Isa. xxvii. 25. In Ezek. iv.9 the same word 
ie ronde; a fitches”’ in our English Bibles. 
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Sapactuant, ea-bak’-tha-nee. [Forsaken.] 
(Matt. xxvii. 46.] This is part of the ex- 
clamation of our Divine Redeemer in the 
extremity of his sufferings upon the Cross. 
It is the first clause of the twenty-second 
psalm in the Syro-Chaldaic tongue. é 

Sapaotu, sub-a’-oth [Hosts.] [Rom. ix, 
29.| A Hebrew word, signifying hosts, or 
military bodies prepared for war, and when 
used in relation to Jehovah indicates His 
power and majesty. 

The Lord of Sabaoth or hosts. The term 
hosts may refer to angels, to the heavenly 


| bodies, or to the people of God—or all of 


them. 

Sappatn, sab/-bath. [Rest.] [Hx. xvi. 
23.| This was the title given to the Jewish 
day of rest. Since. the Christian era, the 
day of rest is (and, as many think most 
properly) called the Lord’s-day, because it 
is now commemorative of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion from the dead; and there is thus con- 
nected with it an affectionate remembrance 
of the whole character and offices of Him 
to whose service and glory it is to be dec 
voted. ‘‘ Sunday’ was a name given by the 
heathens to the first day of the week, be 
cause it was the day on which they wor- 
shipped the sun; and this name, togethe» 
with those of the other days of the weok, 
has been continued to our times. 

The ckange of the Sabbath from the 
seventh day to the first seems to have been 
predicted [Ezek. xliii. 27]. It is also shown 
in the New Testament that Jesus, after His 
resurrection, met ordinarily with His dis- 
ciples on the first day of the week. [John 
XxX. 19, 26.] The Holy Spirit was poured out 
ox the disciples on that day. [Comp. Acts 
ii. 1-5; Lev. xxiii. 16.] Tho early Chris- 
tians customarily met on that day. [Acts 
xx. 7; 1 Cor. xvi. 1-2.] Moreover, the day 
is Ue agg) called the Lord’s-day. [Rev. 
1. 10. 

The following are among the leading 
authorities of the Bible respecting the Sab- 
bath and its proper observance :— 

The profanation of the Sabbath the causa 
of national judgments. [Neh. xiii. 15-18; 
Ezek, xx. 15, 16, Xxili. 38, 47. 

The Divine institution of the Jewish Sab- 
bath. [Gen. ii. 2,3; Wxod. xx. 8-11; Deut, 
v. 12,15; Hzek, xx. 12, xliv. 24. | 

Servile labour forbidden. [Ixod. xvi 23, 
29, XX, 10, 11, XXlii, 12, XXxly. 21, XAIV. 2, 
3; Deut. v. 14, 15; Jer. xvii. 21, 22; Mark 
XV. 42, XVi. 1,2; John xix. 14, 31, 42. 

The Jewish Sabbath re-established under 
the Gospel dispensation. [Matt. v. 17, xii, 
12; Mark ii. 27.] 

The change of the Sabbath from the 
seventh to the first day of the week. [Gen, 
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li. 2; Exod. xx, 11; Luke xxiii, 56; John 
Bx. 19; Acts xx. 7;-x Cor. xvi. 2; Rev. i 


Io. 

The duties of the Sabbath enjoined. [Lev. 
XIX. 30, xxyi. 2; Ezek. xlvi. 3; Mark vi. 2; 
Luke iv. 16, 31; Acts xiii, 14, 16, 27, 42, 44, 
Xvii. 2, 3.] 

Works of necessity and mercy to be done 
on this day, [Matt. xii. 1-3, 5, 7, 12, 133 
Mark ii. 23. 27, iii. 2,4; Luke vi. 9, xiii. 15, 
16, Xiv. 3, 5; John v. 8-10, 18, vii. 22, ix. 14. ] 

Biessings promised to those who keep the 
Sabbath. [Isa, lvi. 2, 4, 5-7, lviii. 13, 14.] 

Threatenings against Sabbath breakers. 
(@xod. xxxi, 14, 15, xxxv. 2; Num. xv. 32- 
36; Jer. xvii. 27; Ezek. xx. 13, 16, 23, 24, 
Exii. 8, 14, 26, 31, Xxiii. 38, 46.] 

Sabbath privileges taken away. [Isa. i. 
ennai i, 7, 1.6; Hos. ii. 11; Amos viii. 
pe 

Saprans, sa-be’-ana, [Men of stature.] 
[isa. xlv. 14.] The Sabeans mentioned in 
this text were probably those of Arabia 
Felix. The Sabeans who fellon Job’s flocks 
[Job i. x5] were those of Arabia Deserta. 
The sons of Shebah [Gen. x. 7] are also 
called Sabeans, as are also the descendants 
of Joktan. ([Ezek. 23 xxiii; Gen. x. 
28 ; x Chron. i. 22.] 

Sacxsur. [Dan. iii. 5.] A musical instru- 
ment. It is sometimes described as a 
atringed instrument; and it is said that it 
aad four strings, and was played with the 
Anzers, and hati a very penetrating sound. 
In process of time the strings were increased 
to twenty. It was of a triangular form. 

SacecnotH. [Gen. xxxvii. 34.] This was 
a coarse fabric, made of black goat’s hair 
and other materials, and worn either as a 
sign of repentance [Matt. xi. 21] or asa 
token of mourning. [2 Sam. iii. 31; Esth. 
iv. 1,2; Job xvi. 15; Ps. xxx. 11; Isa. xx. 
2; Rey. vi. 12.] Hence the frequent occur- 
rence in Scripture of figurative language, 
connecting sackcloth with mourning and 
darkness. [Isa. i. 3; Ezek. vii. 18, xxvii. 
3r; Amos Vui. ro. ‘ y 

Sacririczk. [Gen. xxxi. 54.] Animal sa- 
erifices were of four general kinds—vyiz., 
barnt-offerings, sin-offerings, trespass-offer- 
ings, and peace-oflerings. We have a par- 
ticular account of these in the first seven 
chapters of Leviticus. The three kinds first 
mentioned had an expiatory virtue; that is, 
they made atonement for those that offered 
them. The peace-offerings were more par- 
ticularly sacrifices expressive of gratitude 
and praise for mercies received or supplica- 
tions for mercies desired, Burnt- offer- 
ings, however, were not exclusively expia- 
tory in their character, but had in them 
also a meaning of thankful and adoring 
worship presented to tho Most High; and 
in them all some regard was had to the guilt 
ofsin. Blood poured out in sacrifice of any 
sort could haye no meaning other than 
that of atonement. It was solemply conse- 
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crated by the Lord to be an expiation for tha 
soul, and accordingly never flowed abont 
the altar without a design of calling to re# 
membrance the existence of sin, and sym 
bolically washing away its evil. [Lev. xvi. 
1o-14; Heb. x.] 

The word is sometimes used figurativel 
(Rom. xii. 1; Heb. xiii. 13, 16; x Pet. ii. sl, 
and the use of it implies that the duties 
enjoined under the figure are to be per 
formed with a view to God’s glory, and not 
without the alienation of something from 
ourselves which is dedicated to the Lord— 
as time, property, ease, &c. [Ps. li. 17.] 
Meat-offerings and drink-offerings were 
bloodless sacrifices, always connected with 
each other, however, and generally con 
nected with bloody sacrifices, 

Sacrineex. [Rom. ii. 22.] The crime of 
violating or profaning sacred things. The 
Jews at some periods were eminentlyguilty 
in this particular, inasmuch as they with- 
held the tithes and offerings which God 
required of them [Mal. iii.8-10], and con- 
verted His holy Temple into a market. 
(Matt. xxi. x2, 13.] 

Sappucrrs, sad’-du-seez. [Followers of 
Zadok or Sadoc.| [Matt. iii. 7.] A Jewish 
sect often mentioned in the New Testament, 
Its founder was Zadoc, a disciple of Anti- 
gonus, who was president of the Jewish san- 
hedrim, and lived about two hundred and 
sixty years before Christ. He taught that 
there were no future rewards or punishments 
appointed unto men, and consequently no 
world of retribution, ahd no angels or 
spirits. [Matt. xxii, 23; Acts xxiii.8.] The 
doctrine of the Sadducees was received by 
few, though such as did embrace it were 
commonly persons of wealth and dignity. 
Asa sect, howevor, they had no influence 
over the people. 

Sanamis, sal/-a-mie, [Acts xiii. 5], was the 
principal city and seaport of the island of 
Cyprus, and received the gospel from Paul 
and Barnabas, A.p. 44. 

Saucag, sal/-cah, aA ae (Deut. iii. 
to], now known as Salchat, lies on the 
south-east corner of the territory of Manas- 
seh, east of Jordan. 

Saxem, sa’-lim [Peace] [Gen. xiv. 18], has 
been generally supposed to be the place 
which was afterwards called Jerusalem. 
[Compare Ps. lxxvi. 2.] But some think 
that the place of which Melchizedec was 
king, was the Shalem of Gen. xxxiii. 18, or 
the Salim of the New Testament, and that 
the Salem of the Psalmist is a contraction 
of Jerusalem. 

Sanim, SHatem, or SHatim [Jchn iii. 23 
Gen. xxxiii. 18; 1 Sam. ix. 4], was south of 
Bethshean, and west of Hnon. &cme supe 
pose it was the same with Shalem or Sychem, 
put that is not placed near Hnon by any 
geographers. Probably Melchizedec was 
king of one of these places, and not of 
Jerusalem, 28 some have maintained, 
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Satwon, or Zaumon, sal’-mon [Clothed] 
te lxviii. 14; Judg. ix. 48], was one of the 

igh hills which environed the ancient 
Shechem, and afforded pasturage for Jacob’s 
flocks. 

Sanomn, sal-o’-me [Peaceable] [Mark xv. 
40], the wife of Zebedee, and the mother of 
James the elder and John the Evangelist, 
was one of the followers of Christ [Matt. 
xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40, xvi. 1]; though she 
seems, like many others, to have mistaken 
aie nature of Hiskingdom. [Matt xx. 
gi. 

Sart [Lev. ii. 13] is abundant in Pales- 
fine. Its uses are sufficiently known. Most 
food would without it be insipid. [Job vi. 
6.] Salt being thus essential to the enjoy- 
ment of food, the word was used to denote 
the subsistence which a person obtained in 
the service of another. Thus, in Ezra iy. 
14, the words translated ‘‘we have our 
maintenance from the king’s palace,” are in 
the original, ‘“‘we salt (or are salted) with 
the salt of the palace.” And even now, 
among the Persians and Hast Indians, to 
eat the salt of any one is to be in his em- 

loyment. Salt was also used in sacrifices. 

Ley. ii. 13; Markix. 49.] In the last pas- 
sage reference is had to the perpetuity of 
suffering. 

New-born children were rubbed with salt. 
[Ezek. xvi. 4.] : 

As salt is a preservative from corruption 
and dissolution, it was customary at the 
ratification of solemn treaties to present a 
vessel of it, from which either party ate a 
few grains. Hence an indissoluble and per- 
petual covenant is called ‘‘a covenant of 
salt,” [Num, xviii. 19; 2 Chron. xiii. 5.] 

No plants can germinate in a soil covered 
with salt. Hence a “‘salt land” is an un- 
fruitful, desert land. [Jer. xvii. 6.] Salt 
was also used as a visible emblem of sterility. 
When Abimelech took Shechem [Judg. ix. 
45], he “beat down the city and sowed it 
with salt,” as a token that it should continue 
Gesolute. In like manner the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa, when he destroyed 
Milan, in the year 1162, caused the ground 
to be ploughed and strewed with salt, 

On the other kend, as salt renders food 
savoury, it is employed as an emblem of 
holy life and conversation [Mark ix. 50; Col. 
ty. 6]; and in Matt. v. 13, Christ calls His 
Biaciples “‘the salt of the earth”—i.e., of 
mankind, because the latter were to be en- 
lightened and improved by their holy in- 
struction and example. 

Saturz, Sanuration. [Matt. x. 12; Luke 
1.41.) The salutations of the Jews were 
usually of a religious character, at least in 
form, end were attended with much cere- 
mony. Sometimes there was nothing but 
the simple exclamation, “God be with you,” 
or ‘‘ Peace be with you.” To this last and 
most common form, striking allusion is 
made by our Saviour. [John xiy.27.] Tho 
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time occupied in the ceremonies of salutas 
tion, repeatedly bowing, kissing the beard, 
&c., was often very considerable [Gen. 
xxxiii. 3, 4]; and hence the caution, 2 
Kings iv. 29; Luke x. 4. The prohibition in 
this last passage is probably designed ts 
secure the close and undivided attention of 
the apostles to the work before them, and to 
prevent the loss of time or the waste of 
thought cu mere matters of form and cere- 
mony. 

Satvarron [Pxod. xiv. 13], or deliverance, 
supposes evil or danger. [Compare Ps. evi. 
8-10, Isa. lxiii. 8, 9,] But in its ordinary 
use, in the New Testament especially, the 
term denotes the deliverance of sinners from 
eternal perdition, through faith in Christ. 
“The day of salvation”’ [2 Cor. vi. 2], ‘‘ the 
gospel of salvation’ [Eph. i. 13], and other 
like phrases, are employed in this sense. 
They all suppose mankind to be lost and 
ruined by sin, and hence to be in a state of 
guilt, danger, and deplorable misery, and 
exposed to the just.and dreadful penalty of 
the Divine jas. The salvation which the 
gospel offers malades in it the pardon of 
sin, and deiiverance from its power, pollv- 
tion, and consequences; and also sanctifi- 
cation of the soul, and the joys of the eternal 
world. [Matt.i. 21; Gal. iii. 13; 1 Thess.2 
to; Heb. v.9.] Hence it is justly called a 
“reat salvation.” [Heb. ii. 3.] 

Samarra, sa-ma/-ri-a. [Pertaining to a 
watch-mountain.] [1 Kings xiii. 32.] The 
central province or section of the Jand of 
Canaan, having Galilee on the north, ang 
Juda on the south, was called, in the time 
of Christ, Samaria. It included she pos- 
sessions of Ephraim and Manasseh, and 
comprehends the modern districts of Areta 
and Nablouse; in the former of which are 
the sites of Ceesarea and Carmel, and in the 
latter, Shechem and the city of Samaria. 

Samaria, The city of [1 Kings xvi. 24], 
from which the above province had ita 
name, was situated about forty miles north 
of Jerusalem, and a short distance north- 
westof Nablouse (Shechem). It was founded 
by Omri, king of Israel, as the capital or 
Israel, or the ten tribes. [1 Kings xvi. 29; 
2 Kings iii. x.] The territory was purchased 
of Shemer (hence Samaria), and fortified. 
[2 Kings x. 2.] It withstood two unsuccess- 
ful sieges by Benhadad, king of Syria, and 
his powerful allies [1 Kings xx.], and was 
finally subdued by Shalmanezer, in ths 
reign of Hoshea, but not till after a siege of 
three years. [2 Kingsxvii.1-6.] Previous 
to its fall it was given up to every species of 
sensuality, oppression, and idolatry. Itre- 
covered its prosperity in the time of Hered 
the Great. 

SaMARITANns, sa-mar’-i-tans. ecople of 
Samaria.] [2 Kings xvii. 29.] In the New 
Testament this term is applied to the peopls 
that were planted in Samaria, in the place 
of the exiled Israelites, by the Assyriaa 
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king. [2 Kings xvii, 24.] Their origin| Sanpas. Soles tied to the feet with 

{Ezra iy. 1], the course pursued by thongs. The word shoe (Deut. xxv. 7] 


the Samaritans before the Persian kings 
[Neh. iv. 1] connected with their construc- 
tion of the Mosaic law [Deut. xxvii. 11-13], 
and their separation from the Jews in their 
place of worship [Luke ix. 52, 53; John iv. 
zo, 21], rendered the animosity between 
them very bitter [Matt. x. 5; John iv. 9]; 
ard hence the very name Samaritan was, 
with the Jew, a term of reproach and con- 
tempt. [John viii. 48.] The Samaritans 
expected a Messiah [John iv. 25.], and many 
of them followed Christ. [Acts viii. x, ix. 
$n xv~ 3.) 

Samson, sam’-son. [Solar, like the sun.] 
(Judg. xiii. 24.) Son of Manoah, and for 
twenty years a judge of Israel. He was 
distinguished for his gigantic strength. 
His achievements are given in Judges xiy.- 
xvi. The writer of the epistle to the He- 
brews mentions him amongst the faithful, 
“‘of whom the world was not worthy;” but 
he has been aptly described by an old writer 
as ‘a rough believer.” 

Samuen, sam'-u-el [Heard of God, or 
Child of prayer] [1 Sam. i. 20], the son of 
Elkanah and Hannah, was a celebrated 
Hebrew prophet, and the last of their 
judges. 

Samvet, First and Second Books of, the 
tenth and eleventh in the order of the books of 
the Old Testament, are called also the First 
and Second Books of Kings. They bear 
Samuel’s name, because that prophet wrote 
twenty-four chapters of the first book. 
Nathan and Gad are supposed to have com- 
pleted them. [xs Chron. xxix. 29.] They 
constitute an important part of the annals 
of the Jewish nation. The first book em- 
braces a period of eighty years, from B.c. 
1171 to B.c. 1056, and relates to Eli and 
Samuel, the last two of the judges, and Saul 
and David, the first two of their kings. The 
second book, B.c. 1056 to B.c. rors, contains 
the national records during the long reign 
of David, as well as the events of his per- 
sonal history. 

Sawcrirication. [Ex. xiii. 2] A setting 
apart for holy purposes. In the New Testa- 
ment the term is generally applied to the 
renewing of man by the word of the Holy 
Spirit to the image of God, whereby he is 
enabled more and more to forsake sin and 
load a pure and holy life. [Eph. iv. 23, 24; 
2 Thess. ii. 13; 1 Pet. i. 2; John xvil. 17; 
Rom. vi. 6, 7, 223 vil. 4-7; Col. ii. 11-15; 
2 Cor, iii. 18; Gal. vi. 14; 1 John y. 5; John 
Vili. 28, 29, 32-36; Titus ii, 11-15.] 

Sansartat, son-bal'-lat [Praised by the 
army] [Neh. ii. 10], the governor of the Sa- 
wmariians, was a native of Horon, or Horon- 
anor, and is hence called the Horonito. 
He was very inimical to the Jews; and en- 
desavoured, by orery means of force and 
fraud, to hinder Nehemiah in the work of 
rebuilding the Tervple. [Neh. vi. 1-9.] 
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Sappurra, saf’-A-ra. [Beautiful] [Acts 
v. 1.]_ The wife of Ananias—the sharer ip 
his grievous sin and awful punishment, 

Saran, sa’rahk, or Sarar, sa’rai, [Prin- 
cess, My noble princess.] [Gen. xi. 3r ] 
The sister-in-law and wife of Abraham. Shs 
was the subject of special promises, as well 
as Abraham, [Gen. xvii. 16.] Her conduct 
in Egypt [Gen. xii. 15], and towards Hagar 
[Gen. xvi. 6; xxi. ro], and also when Isaac 
was promised (Gen. xviii. 15], evinced great 
weakness; but her exemplary faith is com- 
mended by the apostles. [Heb. xi. 11; 1 Pet. 
ul, 


Sarprs, sar’dis. [Rev. i. rr.] A city of 
ancient Lydia, and the site of one of the 
seven churches of Asia. 

SareEpra, sa-rep'-tah. [Luke ivy. 26.] A 
Gentile town, lying on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, between Tyre and Sidon, 
and belonging to the latter. 

Saran, sa’-tan. [Adversary.] [1 Chron. 
xxi. 1x.] In Scripture this title is commonly 
applied to the devil. Its use in Matt. xvi- 
23 denotes the influence under which Peter 
acted. 

Saut, sawl [Asked for] [1 ‘Sam. ix. 2], 
the first king of Israel, was the son of Kish, 
of the tribe of Benjamin. His personal his- 
tory occeyvnies the chief part of the first book 
of Samuel, The original name of the great 
apostle was Saul, and why or when it was 
changed to Panl is a mere matter of conjec- 
ture. By some itis asserted that the apostle 
adopted it himself in campliment to Sergius 
Paulus—a man of wealthand influence, who 
became a Christian. 

Scarnuzet. [2Sam.i. 24.] A brilliant dye, 
valued, like the purple and crimson, for rich 
apparel [Ex. xxviii. rs] and tapestry. [Ex. 
xxy. 4.] Hence it was an emblem of luxury 
and licentiousness. [Rev. xvii. 3, 4.] It 
was also an emblem of honour and pros- 
perity. [Prov. xxxi. 21.] &-metimes the 
scarlet and purple are confounded. [Dan. 
vy. 7-29. Comp. Matt, xxvii. 28; Mark xv. 
17; John xix. 2.] The depth and strength 
of this colour gives force to the figure. [Isa. 
i, 18.] (See Purrre.) 

Sceptre. [Ksth. viii. 4.] A staff or wand 
borne in the hands of kings and others in 
authority, as a token of power. (Gen. xlix. 
ro; Num. xxiy. 17.] It probably had its 
origin in the shepherd’s staff, as the patri- 
archal chiefs were shepherds as well as 
princes. 

Scxrva, ske’-vah. [Disposed, prepared.] 
[Acts xix. 14.] A Jew residing at Ephesus. 
He is called ‘‘ Chief of the priests,” whica 
probably means that ho was of the sacerdotel 
order, holding an office of distinction, per- 
haps, in the national council. He had seven 
sons, who, with other Jewish vagabonds, 
practised exorcism; and it wae their cus 
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tom, after they had seen the miracles wronght 
by Paul, to adjure the evil spirits by Jesus 
whom Paul preached. Sceva’s sons at- 
tempted to do so, and the possessed man fell 
upon them with prodigious power, stripped 
and wounded them, and obliged them in 
that state to flee from the house. 

Scnoot [Acts xix.9], SoHouar [1 Chron. 
xxv. 8], Scnuoonmaster. ([Gal. iii. 24.] 
Schools existed among the Jews from a 
very early period. They were established 
ander the supervision of the prophets to 
train young men to become expounders of 
the law, and so fit them for the priestly and 
prophetical offices. [x Sam. xix. 18-24; 
2 Kings ii. 3, 5, 7, 12, 15.] The children 
were taught to read in common schools; 
end in higher seminaries were instructed 
by doctors in the law and traditions. Itis 
supposed that Gamaliel was atthe head of 
such an institution, and much distinguished, 
FActs xxii. 3;] and it issaid that the tutor’s 
chair was raised so much above the floor on 
which the pupils sat that his feet were even 
with their heads. It is much more probable, 
however, that this a figurative expression, 
denoting his (Gamaliel’s) eminent qualifica- 
tions as a teacher. In these institutions 
public discussions were often held. [Luke 
J. 46; Acts xix. 8-10. ] 

[he schoolmaster: among the ancients, a8 
mi the present day, was a person to whom 
they committed the care of their children, tc 
lead them, to observe-them, and to instruct 
them in the rudiments of education, Thus 
the office nearly answered to that of a gover- 
nor or tutor [Gal. iv. 2, 3], who constantly 
attends his pupil, teaches him, and forms 
his manners. 

Scorpion. {Luke xi. 12.] A yenomous 
insect allied to the spider, but resembling 
the lobster so much that the latter is called 
the sea-scorpion by the Arabs. 

Its usual length is one or two inches, but 
in tropical climates it is sometimes found 
six or eight inches (and some say evena 
foot) in length; and its sting is attended 
with excruciating pain, [Rev. ix. 3-6,] ter- 
tiinating often in violent convulsions and 
death, The malignity of their venom is ac- 
cording to the size and complexion of the 
different species. The insect conceals itself 
in creyices and under stones, and when 
coited up (especially the white or yellow 
species), resembles an egg; whence the 
allusion, Luke xi, 12. 

An instrument resembling a whip, but so 
formed with knots or small stones as that 


lashes; and not more than forty could be 
given by law. [Deut. xxy. 1-3; 2 Cor, xi. 
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24.] The sufferer was tied by his armstoa 
low pillar, stripped to the waist, and his 
body bent forward, and the blows applied 
so severely that life was often terminated, 
Sometimes sharp iron points or sharp- 
cornered pieces of metal were fastened to 
the end of the thongs, to render the suffer: 
ing still moreextreme. Among the Romans 
the number of blows was unlimited. So 
degrading was this punishment in its nature 
and effects, that no citizen of the Roman 
empire could be subjected to it. [Acts xxii. 
25, 26.) Many were known to die under the 
cruel infliction. Sometimes it took place on 
the way to execution, - and sometimes it 
was itself the only punishment. The pun- 
ishment with rods or twigs seems to have 
been a separate infliction. [2 Cor. xi. 25.] 

Scripz. [2 Sam. viii. 17.] This name 
was first given to the king’s secretary or 
messenger [2 Sam. xx. 25], and to such as 
excelled in the use of the pen [Judg. v. 14; 
Jer, lii. 25]; but in time it came to mean 
simply a learned.man. [1 Cor.i.20.] It 
was the peculiar office of the priests and 
Levites not only to study the bookof the 
law with great diligence [Ezra vii. 6-10; 
Matt. ii. 4, xii. 35, xv. 1, 2, XVii. 10, xxiii. 2], 
and to read and explain it to the congrega- 
tion, but to transcribe it, and multiply copies 
among the nation at large. 

Scrip. [2 Sam. xvii. 40.] A sort of knap- 
sack of various sizes, made of skin or 
coarse cloth, hung round the neck, and 
used to carry provisions for a journey. 
[Matt. x. xo.] 

Scripture, Scriptures. [2 Tim. iii. rs, 
16,] These terms are applied to the inspired 
writings contained in the Old and New 
Testaments. They aro also called THs 
Brguez, or THE Book, in distinction from all 
other books, from the Greek word biblos, 
signifying book. The word scripture is also 
applied toa single passage [Mark xy. 28], 
and sometimes fi tively to the Holy 
Ghost. [Gal. i. 8.] 

Vervions of the Bible. The Old Testament 
was ivunsiated from Hebrew into Greek 
about three hundred years before Christ. 
This translation is called the Sepfuuaginé, 
from a Latin word signifying seventy, 
either because a company of seventy or 
seventy-two elders were employed iy the 
work, or because it was approved ly the 
Jewish council or sanhedrim, which con- 
sisted of seventy or seveuty-two persons. 

Soon after the apostolic writings were 
published, the Bible was translated into 
Latin, for the use of Christians using that 
language. This is called the Vulgate, be- 
cause the Latin language was the vulgar or 
common tongue of the Romans. The first 
edition of this, and the first entire Bible in 
print in any language, bearing any date, 
name of printer, or place of publication, 
was the Latin Vulgate, published at Ments 
in Germany. It is commonly called tha 
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Mazarin Bible, a copy having been found 
about the middle ofthe last century in 
Cardinal Mazarin’s library at Paris. It is 
remarkable that its existence was unknown 
before; for it can hardly be called a book of 
very great scarcity, nearly twenty copies 
being in different Libraries, half of them in 
those of private persons in England. No 
Gate appears in this Bible, and some have 
referred its publication to rgs2, or even to 
1450. In a copy belonging to the royal 
library at Paris, an entry is made, import- 
ing that it was completed in binding and 
illuminating at Mentz, on the Feast of the 
Assumption, (Aug. 15,) 1456. As the bind- 
ing and illumiuating of the above-mentioned 
copy is likely to have followed the publica- 
tion at no great distance of time, we may 
not err in placing its appearance in the year 
1455, Which will secure its hitherto unim- 
peached priority in the records of biblio- 
graphy. It is a very striking circumstance, 
that the highminded inventors of this great 
art tried at the very outset so bold a flight 
as the printing of an entire Bible, and ex- 
ecuted it with astonishing success. it was 
far within the first twenty-five years of the 
firstinvention of the art in its rudest form, 
that this stupendous labour was undertaken. 
The Mazarin Bible is printed, some copies 
on vellum, some on paper of choice quality, 
with strong, black, and tolerably handsome 
characters, but with a wantof uniformity 
which has led, perhaps unreasonably, to 
doubt whether they were cast in a matrix. 
This Bible is sometimes called Guttenberg’s 
Latin Bible, as it was printed by the joint 
labour of Guttenberg, Faustus, and Schéf- 
fer; and it is called “‘the forty-two line 
Bible,” because each full column contained 
forty-two lines. The first complete impres- 
gions of this Bible bearing a date on the 
title-page were printed in 1462, and carried 
by Faustus to Paris for sale. The monks 
were 80 astonished at this surprising mnl- 
tiplication of copies, that they ascribed it to 
demoniacal influence. 

English Versions and Editions. The 
Bible, entire and in parts, was translated 
into Saxon by several different hands, 
between a.p. 706 avd o95. Yor several 
centuries after this, the Scriptures appear to 
have been buried in oblivion. 

In the reign of Edward I. of England, 
(z250,) the price of a fairly written Bible was 
about thirty-seven pounds. At the same time 
the hire of a labourer was three half-penco 
aday. So that is would take the labour of 
fifteen years and a quarter, exclusive of 
Sundays, to purchase a single copy. A copy 
of the New Testament, in clear good type, 
and well and strongly bonnd, can be had in 
this country for fourpence, and the whole 
Becriptures for sixpence. ; : 

The first English translation of the Bible 
known to be extant, is supposed to bear date 
ga early as 1290, Three M.S. copies of it 
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are in existence now. The next translation 
of the whole Bible into English was by 
Wickliffe, about 1380. Manuscript copies of 
this work are also in existence in many 
public libraries; but only the New Testa 
ment was ever printed. In the year 1429, a 
copy of Wickliffe’s New Testament in manu- 
script brought nearly forty pounds. 

The first printed English Bible was trany- 
lated by William Tyndale. His translation 
of the New Testament was published at 
Antwerp in 1526. In 1529 this edition waa 
bought up and burnt: which afforded him 
the means of going on. In 1530 he published 
the Pentateuch, and the next year Jonah. 
These, with Nehemiah, made Tyndale’s 
Bible. In 1535 it was published by Cover- 
dale, one of Tyndalé’s assistants; and 
Tyndale himself was strangled and burnt 
in 1536. In the reign of Henry VIII. the 
possession of a copy of Tyndale’s transla- 
tion of the New Testament was sufficient to 
convict the individual of heresy, and subject 
him to the flames. Still, the desire to possess 
it was so strong that some gave a load of 
hay for a few chapters of James’s or Paul’s 
Epistles in English. In 1537, a revised edi- 
tion of Tyndale’s Bible was published on 
the continent ; and two years afterwards it 
wasalso published in England. In rs40a@ 
copy of this Bible was required by law to be 
placed in every purish church; but in two 
years more the papist power succeeded in 
suppressing it. It was soon restored again, 
and before 1570 was quite common. 

In 1603, Dr. John Reynolds, of Oxford, 
proposed a new translation, and the king 
(James I.) favoured the suggestion, and 
appointed fifty-four learned men to do the 
service. Only forty-seven engaged in the 
labour. They divided themselves into six 
companies, and assigned a portion to each, 
Each individual of each company was 
directed to take the same portion, and hav- 
ing translated or amended it by himself as 
he thought good, all were to meet together 
and report what they had done, and decide 
what should stand. When a book was 
finished by one company, it was to be sent 
to the rest to be considered and examined, 
If a book thus sent was disapproved in any 
part it was to be returned to the company, 
with the objections and proposed alterations 
noted, and the reasons assigned. If the force 
of the objections was not perceived, the 
matter was to be adjusted at the general 
meeting of all the translators. In cases cf 
special obscurity, letters were to be direct- 
ed, by authority, to any learned men in the 
land, for their judgment upon the passages. 
Letters were directed by the bishops to such 
of their clergy as had the reputation of 
being skilful in the languages, to send their 
observations to the translators. In addition 
to this provision, the vice-chancellors of the 
universities of Cambridge and Oxford chose 
cach, at the command of the king, several 
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of the most eminent divines, as gencral 
assistants and overseers of the translation. 

The regulations under which the work 
wes to be prosecuted were very strictly 
chserved; the Bible then used in the 
church being the standard, and not to be 
altered, even ina letter, unless the sense of 
the original could bo more accurately con- 
voyed. 

Yor three years the translators were closely 
engaged; but of the incidents of ther 
labour little can be gathered from contem- 

oraneous history, and little was probably 

own beyond the circle of the translators. 
A passing remark of Selden furnishes nearly 
all that can now be known of what may be 
termed the private history of our English 
Bible: ‘‘ Wuen they met together, one read 
the translation, the rest holding in their 
hands some Bible, either of Greek, or He- 
brew, or French, Italian, or Spanish. If 
they found any fault, they spoke ; and if not, 
he read on.” Three copies of the transla- 
tion being prepared, they were committed 
to six persons, selected from the translators, 
who were to revise the whole, and select 
one copy for the press. This service occu- 
pied them daily for nine months. The copy 
thus revised was again examined entirely 
by two of the most eminent of the transla- 
tors, viz., the Bishop of Winchester and Dr. 
Smith, the latter of whom wrote the learned 
and deyout preface which is found in many 
of our common Bibles, 

Tn 1611, the Bible was atlength published, 
after having been long impatiently expect- 
ed by the people, whose interest in the 
undertaking can hardly be conceived. And 
with all proper allowance for the limited 
extent of general, and especially biblical, 
aciencein that day, it will probably never 
cease to be regarded as a very honourable 
monument of the labour, learning, and 
faithfulness of the translators. 

The title-page of the Old Testament was 
engraved on copper, and that of the New 
Testament on wood. The first edition was 
printed in black letter, folio size; buta 
quarto edition, in Roman type, was pub- 
lished as early as 1612. 

This is the common English translation of 
the present day. It is called King James’s 
version; and it may be proper to atate that 
among other testimonials from learned 
divines of different communiens, of its 
general correctness, are those of Selden, 
Lowth, Horsley, Walton, Middleton, Geddes, 
Doddridge, Beattie, Scott, Clarke, and a 
host of others. As many of the words, 
however, employed in the Jacobite transla- 
tion have now become obsolete, and as our 
knowledge of the Hebrew, Greek, and Chal- 
dean is more profound than it was in King 
James’s time, a revised edition of the Serip- 
tures is being prepared by our most learned 
men of all denominations. 

Ocnon of Seripture, The Scriptures, or 
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sacred writings, were published in separate 
books, and at different periods, through a 
space of fifteen hundred years. They were 
collected ina volume for convenience. In 
determining their genuineness, each part or 
book must be examined by itself. In other 
words, What writings properly constitute 
the sacred Scriptures? The word anon 
literally signifies a rule, and was early used 
by the Christian fathers to denote the Scrip- 
tures, because they form a perfect rule cr 
standard of faith and duty, which Christians 
regard as authoritative, or perhaps because 
they were recistered in the ecclesiastical 
canons as genuine. It is generally admitted 
that the canon of the Old Testament was 
settled soon after the return of the Jews from 
Babylon, or about five hundred years before 
Christ. 

Divisions of the Bible. The dividing of 
the Old Testament into chapters, as they 
still stand in our translation, is attributed 
to Cardinal Hugo, who live about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, and who did it for 
convenience of reference ina Latin concord- 
ance he was preparing. To refer moré 
easily to a particular sentence, he placed 
the first seven letters of the alphabet along 
the marginof each page. Rabbi Nathan, a 
Jew, for the same convenience of reference 
to his Hebrew concordance, adopted, in 
1438, Hugo’s chapters, and marked every 
fifth verse with a figure. In 1661, Athias, a 
Jew of Amsterdam, in his edition of the 
Hebrew Old Testament, divided the sections 
of Hugo into verses, as we now have them. 
Robert Stephens, a French printer, had pre- 
viously (1551) divided the New Testament 
into verses as they now stand in the various 
versions. 

This division into verses, though very 
convenient, is not to govern the sense; and 
there are several instances in which the 
sense is injured, if not destroyed, by an 
improper division. A careful reader will im- 
mediately detect this. Very often the chapter 
breaks off in the midst of a narrative, and if 
the reader stops because the chapter ends, 
he loses the connection. [Matt. x. 42; xi. 13 
Luke xix. 41-48 ; xx. 1-8; Acts xxl.; xxii: 
XXill.; ‘Gal dees. aie ae Sometimes the 
break is altogether in the wrong place, and 
separates two sentences which must be taken 
together in order to be understood. [1 Cor. 
xii. 31, xiii. 1; 2 Cor. vi. 18, vii. 1; Eph. 
iv. 31, 32, V- 4, 2; Phil. ili. 21, iv. 1.] Again, 
the verses often divide a sentence into two 
different paragraphs, when there ought 
scarcely to be a comma between them. 
(uke ili. 21, 22; 2 Cor. vi. 6, 7, &e.; 1 Pet. 
1.3, 4, &c.] And sometimes a fragmont of 
a Subject is separated from its proper place, 
and put where it is without any connection, 
[Col. iii. 25; iv. 1.] The punctuation of the 
Bible was probably introdgced as lately az 
the ninth century. 
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Contents of the Bible. The nuambcr of 
books in the Old Testament is 39, ai in the 
Now 27—total, 66 books. 


The Old Testament has 929 chapters. . 


v New ” 9» 200 » 
Total e |‘ 2,080 

x» Qld Tostament, 23,214 verses. 

» New » 7:959 ” 
ota 6 3 St, tF 

e Old Testament, 592,439 words, 

» New os 181,253 ~ 
Total © «© 773,092 

e Old Testament, 2,728,100 letters. 

» New Ps 838,380 
Total = 3,506,480 


The words Jehovah and Lord occur in the 
Old Testament 6,855 times. 

The middle chapter of the Bible, and the 
shortest, is Ps, cxvii.; the middle verse is 
Ps. exviii. 8. The middle book of the Old 
Testament is Proverbs; the middle chapter, 
Job xxix.; middle verse, 2 Chron. xx. 17: 
least verse, x Chron. i. 25. The middle book of 
the New Testament is 2 Thess.; the middle 
verse, Acts xvii. 17 3 least verse, John xi. 35. 
lizra vii. 21, has all the letters of the alpha- 


To read the Bible through ina year, we 
have only to read three chapters every week- 
duy, and five eyery Sunday ; and if we read 
two chapters in the Old and one inthe New 
every week-day, and six in the Old and four 
in the New every Sabbath, we shall read the 
Olid Testament once and the New twice in 
the year. 

The Apocrypha, which is sometimes bound 
up with the Bible, is a collection of books 
which were declared to be sanctioned b 
Divine authority aslately as 1550, atacouncil 
held at Trent, under the influence of Pope 
Pius IV. ‘The evidence by which their 
authority is supported is so different from 
that on which the received books rest, that 
they ars. generally rejected as spurious, 
whatever uiay be the intrinsic value of their 
conteuts. ‘’he Established Church of Eng- 
Jand holds that the apocryphal books should 
be read for ‘‘ example of life and instruction 
in manners,” but, ‘‘ yet doth it not apply 
them to establish any doctrine.” — 

Soyrurans, sith/-i-am, {Col. iii, rz.) A 
wame used indefinitely by ancient writers, 
eometimes to denote all the nomadic tribes 
that roamed over the countries north of the 
Black and Caspian seas, and sometimes to 
ry ares people remarkable for their 
rade and barbarous condition. 

Suan. [1 Kingsxxi. 8.] This was usually 
employed to authenticate public or private 
gapers. [Jer. xxxii. 1o.] Ifa door or box 
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was to be sealed, it was first fastened with 
some ligament, upon which clay or wax was 
spread, and then impressed with a seal or 
signet, Frequently aring with some inssrip- 
tion on it was used as a seal, by the delivery 
or transfer of which the highest offices of the 
kingdom were bestowed. [Gen. xli. 42; 
Hsth. ili. 10.) Im sealing the sepulchre 
(Matt. xxvii. 66], it is probable that the 
fastening of the stone which secured the 
entrance was covered with clay, or wax, 
and so impressed with a public or privata 
seal, that any violation of it could be dis- 
covered at once. 

Sxars, [Matt. xxi. r2.] The nations of 
the east seat themselves upon the mats or 
carpets with which their floors are covered. 
In the houses of the rich there are spread 
pillows, or cushions, stuffed with cotton; or 
in some cases, a broad, but very low, sofa 
or divan, with arms, stuffed cushions, and 
costly ornaments. Upon these divans, ag 
well as upon the floor or ground, they sit 
with the legs bent under and crossed, ina 
half kneeling posture. 

The ancient Hebrews used the posture 
which has just been described. After the 
captivity, however, the rich and noble 
adopted the Persian method of lying down 
at table upon couches [Amos. vi. 4], which 
was likewise practised by the Greeks and 
Romans. Inthe passage of Amos, it is said of 
the luxurious sinners who lived nearly eight 
hundred years before the birth of Christ, they 
“lie upon beds of ivory, and stretch them- 
selves upon their couches.” These beds of 
ivory were probably divans, such as those 
above mentioned, but richly decorated with 
ivory. They used at table very low and 
broad divans, and the guests stretched them- 
selves at fulllength. HEachdivan held three 
persons. The back was supported by a 
cushion, and the face so turned towards the 
table that the head was held up with the 
left hand upon another cushion. The right 
hand was thus free to reach the food. The 
second person lay with the back part of his 
head towards the breast of the former; and 
the third, in like manner, with the back part 
of his head towards the second. Thus they 
lay, so to speak, in the bosoms of their 
neighbours. [Luke xvi. 23; John xiii. a3. 
This was the ordinary posture at meals, an 
the feet of the guests were distant from the 
table. Hence we can readily form an idea 
of the scene in Luke vii. 38. 

Supa, se’-ba. [Man.] [Isa, xli¥, 3.] A 
peninsular district of African Ethiopia, doe 
riving its name from the eldest son of Cush 
(Gen. x. 7], who is supposed to have been 
the progenitor ofthe Ethiopians. Itis called 
Seba by the Hebrews, and by the Romans, 
Meroé, Its wealth is alluded to by the sacred 
writers [ Ps. lxxii. ro]; and this circumstance, 
as well as the remarkable stature of the 
people [Isa. xly, 14], is confirmed by pros 
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Gurr, se’-ir (Hairy, rough], Mount. (Gen. 
xiv. 6.] A most rugged and desolate chain 
of mountains, stretching from the sonthern 
shore of the Dead Sea to the eastern gulf of 
the Red Ses. Mount Hor was one of its 
summits; and the Hivites are mentioned 
among its inhabitants, and one of this people 
was named Seir, 

Serr. [Josh. xv. 1o.] Another Mount 
Seir was situated near Kirjath-jearim. 

Suan, se’-lah. [Hab. ili. 3,9, 13.] This 
word, which occurs no less than seyenty- 
four times inthe Hebrew text of the Psalms, 
is generally construed to be a note of ad- 
mniration, demanding a solemn pause. It is 
usually placed at some remarkable passage, 
and seems designed to excite and quicken 
the attention and observation. If, asis very 
probable, the tunes were expressly composed 
for the words, such pauses and changes of 
voice would be observed as were most 
adapled to give them proper emphasis; and 
the most impressive and important passages 
would naturally be repeated. 

Sexeucra, se-leu-shya. [Acts xiii. 4.] A 
city of Syria, on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, west of Antioch, and near the mouth 
of the Orontes. 

SENNACHERIB, sen-nak!-e-rib. [Conqueror 
ofarmies.| [2 Kings xviii. 13], was king of 
Assyria when Hezekiah reigned in Judah. 
He was the son and successor of Shalma- 
neser; and having invaded and laid waste 
much of the kingdom of Judah, was contem- 

lating an attack on the capital. Hezekiah, 
this extremity, proposed to capitulate on 
certain terms; but Sennacherib treated his 
embassy withthe utmostinsolence. Hezekiah 
made supplication to God for deliverance, 
end his prayer was answered [2 Kings xix, 
29], for the Assyrian army was miraculously 
eat off. Sennacherib hastily retreated to 
Nineveh, and was finally assassinated by 
his own sons while he was engaged in idola- 
trous worship. [2 Kings xix. 37. 

SrRapPurm, ser-a-fim. (Lofty ones.] [Isa. 
vi. 2, 6.] This is the name given by the 
prophet to the spirits which waited by the 
throne of the Lord, as they appeared in his 
gublime and wonderful vision. The number 
of them is not stated; but the descriptien, 
their appearance, their song of praise, the 
effect produced upon and within the Temple 
by the voice of one of them, the office which 
another executed towards the prophet him- 
self, and, indeed, the whole sceno, justifies 
the opinion that they were from the most 
exalted order of the angelic host. [Heb. i. 7.] 

Szrerants. [Acts xvi. 35, 38.] This was 
@ class of public officers under the Roman 
government. They were appointed to carry 
the fusces, or bundle of rods, before the 
gupreme magistrates, and to inflict the pun- 
ishment of scourging and beheading upon 
¢riminals. 

Suxaius Pavxus, ser’-ji-ne pawl'-us [Acts 
tiii. 7] Wee proconsul or depi'ty-governor of 
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the island cf Cyprus, a province of tha 
Roman empire. He wasa man ofintelligenca 
and candour (for this the word ‘‘ prudent” 
imports), and sought to hear the gospel from 
the apostles who were at the island—pro- 
bably from curiosity, or from a laudable de- 
sire to obtain information of the new religion 
from its advocates and professors. An im- 
postor of considerable influence, named Ely 
raas, finding his own occupation in danger, 
attempted to controvert the doctrines of tke 
apostles, and to divert or prejudice the mind 
ofthe governor. For his impiety in this re- 
spect, he was severely rebuked and pun- 
ished by the immediate interposition of 
Providence; and such was the effect of 
the whole scene upon the mind of the go- 
vernor, that he embraced the faith of the 
gospel of Christ. 

Srerpent. [Gen. iii. r.] An animal dis- 
tinguished for its subtlety [Matt. x. 16], as 
well as for the instinctive dread which it in- 
spires in man and in most animals. More 
than three hundred species are known, the 
largest of which are indeed terrific in their 
power and venom. About one-sixth of all 
the species known are venomous. 

The devilis called ‘* Theserpent,”and “ Tie 
old serpent” [Rev. xii. 9, 14,15], probably in 
allusion to his subtlety and malice, and also 
to the fact that in tempting our first parenta 
to disobey God, he employed a serpent, or 
assumed the form of one. [2 Cor. xi. 3.] 

The serpent is used by the sacred writera 
as an emblem of wickedness [Matt. xxiii. 33], 
cruelty [Ps. lviii. 4; Prov. xxiii. 32; Necl. x. 
11], and treachery [Gen. xlix. 17]. 

Servent, Brazen [Num. xxi. 9], was erect- 
ed by Moses in the camp of Israel, at the ex- 
press command of Jehovah. As a punish- 
ment for their murmuring and rebellion, 
God sent into the midst of the camp a yenom- 
ous serpent, called ‘‘ fiery”? probably from 
the effect of its bite. Modern travellers who 
have passed through the valley where this 
judgment was suffered by the Israelites, 
assure ug from the Arabsand from their own 
observation, that a vast number of serpents 
infest it. The destruction of life was fearful, 
and the people sought to Moses to intercede 
for their deliverance. To test the sincerity 
of their penitence, Moses was commanded 
to make a serpent of brass, resembling the 
serpents which were among them, and put 
it upon a pote: that it might be seen from all 
parts of the camp; and then whoever was 
bitten should be healed by simply looking 
at the brazen figure: and it was accordingly 
done, and all the promised effects followe 
This passage of history is alluded to by our 
Saviour in a most interesting and instruc- 
tive manner, [John iii. 14, 15. 

Srervant, [Gen. ix. 26.] The Hebrews 
had several kinds of servants: (1.) Bond- 
men and bondwomen, procured from the 
heathen. [Lev. xxv. 44-46.] The Gibeon- 
ites were cursed with a perpetual] bondage 
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to a particular service [Josh. ix. 23], as a 
punishment for the deception which the 
Peeeene on Joshua and the elders of Tatect. 
t seems reasonable to suppose that every 
roselyted and circumcised servant obtained 

is liberty on the same conditions as a 
Hebrew servant. The Mosaic law provided 
that servants and prisoners of all descrip- 
tions went ont free at the jubilee; and the 
punishment of one who should steal a fellow- 
being, to sell him for a slave, was death. 
(Exod. xxi. 16. ] 

(2.) The second class of servants among 
the Hebrews were bondmen and _ bond- 
maidens of their brethren. The term of 
service for these could, in no event, be 
longer than six years, unless in the case of 
the servant who expressed an utter unwil- 


lingness to leave his master. (See Exod. 
EXEL 5, €. 
(3.) The third class of Hebrew servants 


were hirelings, whose ordinary time of ser- 
vice seems to have been three years, as is 
inferred from its being said that the bond- 
man of six years was worth a double-hired 
servant, [Deut. xv. 18.] But this seems to 
be a slender foundation for such an opinion. 
It might, indeed, have been customary to 
hire for three years; but of this there is no 
intimation besides in the whole Bible. Hired 
servants, therefore, were probably employ- 
ed, as was customary in the time of Christ, 


“hy the day, by the month, by the year, or 


“or any term of years that might be agreed 
apon. 

It can scarcely be denied that there were 

rsons held in involuntary servitude by the 

ebrews from the earliest times. The go- 
vernment of the master was strictly patri- 
archal, and secured the safety and comfort 
of his numerous retinne. Great caro was 
taken to secure for them civil and religious 
privileges. [Exod. xx. 10; Exod. xxi. 20, 
26, 27; Deut. xii. 18, xvi. 11.] Involuntary 
servitude originated, probably, in one or 
more of the following ways: 

1. “By being taken captive in war,” 
which is by many supposed to have been 
the earliest kind of servitude. [Dent. xx. 
14, Xxi. 10. ] 

a. “By becoming insolvent debtors.” [2 
Kings iv. 1; Isa. 1.1; Matt. xviii. 25.] 

3. ‘By the crime of theft,’ when the 
offender's property did not amount to the 
lawful equivalent. [Exod. xxii. 3; Neh. v. 
- Sd, By man-stealing,” as when free men, 
by deceit or violence, were made slaves. In 
Prod. xxi. 16, death is fixed as the punish- 
ment of this crime; but the penalty is more 
fally expounded in Dett. xxiv. 7, and re- 
stricted to the case where the thief, by offer- 
ing the slave for sale, or keeping him con- 
fined, evinces his determination not to 
liberate him. ; 

. “By being descended from a married 
slave.” Such slaves were called home-born, 
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- born in the house,” “son of the bond. 
woman,’’ or “son of the house.” Abraham 


, bad no less than three hundred and eighteen. 


(Gen, xiv. 14, XV. 3, XVil. 23, Xxi. 10. ] 

6. “By sale,” as when a free man, whe 
could not get a livelihood, sold himself as a 
slave. A Hebrew might thus sell himself, 
not only to a rich man of his own nation, 
but also to a foreigner residing in Palestine, 
though not for a longer term than six years, 
as already intimated. The condition of such 
@ one was plainly distinguished from that of 
other slaves. [Lev. xxv. 39.] Even cap- 
tives in war secm to have been sold, and 
those who had a right to the booty received 
only the price. [Num, xxxi. 12, 26-28. ] 

In the east, during a meal the servants 
stand with great silence and respectful de- 
meanour before the master of the house, re- 
ceiving his tokens and obeying his ovders. 
By eastern custom the commands cf the 
master are communicated chiefly by signs, 
and these are regarded with singuiar 
earnestness and attention by domestics, 
This illustrates the words of the psalmist. 
[Ps. exxiii. 2.] Hence also the expressive- 
ness of the phrase, ‘‘to stand before the 
Lord,” that is, to serve him. 

Sern, seth [One in the place of another] 
[Gen. v. 3], son of Adam and Eve, was 
born when Adam was a hundred and thirty 
years old, and lived nine hundred and 
twelve years. Tradition ascribes to Seth 
the invention of letters. 

Srven, [Gen. xli. 2.] As from the be- 
ginning this was the number of days in the 
week, so if has ever in Scripture a sort of 
eeiphacts attached to it, and is very often 
and generally used as a round number, or, 
as some would say, a perfect number, Clean 
beasts were taken into the ark by sevens. 
[Gen. vii. 2.] The years of plenty and famine 
in Egypt were marked by sevens. [Gen. 
xli. 2, 3.] With the Jews, not only was there 
a seventh day Sabbath, but every seventh 
year was a Sabbath, and every seven times 
seventh year was a jubilee. ‘heir great 
feasts of unleavened bread and of taber- 
nacles were observed for seven days; the 
number of animals in many of their sacrifices 
was limited to seven. The golden candle- 
stick had seven branches. Seven priests 
with seven trumpets went around the walls 
of Jericho seyen days; and seven times on 
the seventh day. In the Apocalypse we 
find seven churches addressed, seven can- 
dlesticks, seven spirits, seven stars, seven 
seals, seven trumpets, seven thunders, seven 
vials, seven plagues, and seven angela to 
pour them out. : 

Seven is often put for any round or whole 
number, just as we use ten or a dozen; se 
in x Sam. ii. 5; Job v.19; Prov. xxiv. 16, 
25; Isa. iv. 1; Jer. xv.9; Matt. xii. 45. In 
like manner seven times, or seven-fold, 
means often, abundantly, completely. [Gen, 
iv. 15, 24; Ley. xxvi. 24; Ps. xii. 6, lrxix, 
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32; Matt. xviii. 21.] And seventy times 
poven is still a higher superlative. [Matt. 
Eviii. 21. 22. 

Suaaramt, sha-ra’-im. [Two gates.] 
{x Chron. iv. 31.] A city of Simeon, which 
at first belonged to Judah. [Josh. xv. 36.] 

Suaararm. [1 Chron. viii. 8.] A descend- 
ant of Benjamin, and the ancestor of a 
numerous and powerful people. [z Chron. 
Vili. 8=28.] 

Suapracu. sha’-drak. [Rejoicing on the 
way.] [Dan.i.3.] One of the three princes 
of Judah cast into a fiery furnace, by order 
of Nebuchadnezzar, for refusing to worship 
his golden image. 

Suattum, shal!-lum. [Retribution.] [2 
Kings xv. 10.] The murderer of Zechariah, 
king of Judah, and the usurper of his crown. 
At the end of the first month of his reign, he 
was himself murdered by Menahem. 

SHALMANESER, shal-ma-ne’-zer [Worshipper 
of fire] [2 Kings xvii. 3], king of Assyria, 
was probably the son of 'Tiglathpileser. Je 
commenced his reign B.c. 724, and reigned 
fourteen years. He found the countries of 
Israei and Judah entirely open to invasion. 
He had compelled Hoshea, king of Israel, to 
pay him an annual tribute; but, at last, be- 
ing weary of this exaction, Hoshea com- 
bined secretly with the king of Egypt to 
resist it. Shalmaneser brought an army 
against him, ravaged Samaria, besieged 
Hoshea in his capital, and notwithstanding 
his long resistence of three years [2 Kings 
Xvii., xviii. 9-12], he took the city, put 
Hoshea into bonds, and carried away che 
people beyond tho Euphrates. He thus 
tuined the city and kingdom of Samaria, 
which had subsisted two hundred and fifty- 
four years [2 Kings xviii. 9, 10], from B.o. 
970 to 717. He was succeeded by his son 
Sennacherib. Some suppose that Shalman 
(Hos. x. 14] is the same with Shalmaneser. 

SHanon, sha/-ron. [Plain country.] [x 
Chron. xxvii. 29.] An exceedingly beautiful 
and fertile plain stretching alang the Medi- 
terranean shore, south of Mount Carmel, 
from Cesarea to Joppa. Its fertility and 
beauty are often alluded to by the sacred 
writers. [1 Chron. y. 16, xxvii. 29; Song of 
Sol. ii. 1; Isa. xxxiii. 9, xxxv. 2.] 

Suavz. ([Num. vi. 9.] The custom of 
shaving the head as a token of dcep afilic- 
tion is very ancient. [Job i. 20.] It seems, 
however, to haye been generally significant 
of repentance and humiliation for sin, or of 
bondage and reproach. [Jer. xlviii. 37.] 

SHEA, she'-bah [Man, or scorn] [1 Kings 
x. 1], or.the Sana of profane history. A 
province in the northern part of Arabia, be- 
tween the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean, 
It was probably settled by Sheba, a de- 
@cendant of Shem, and the inhabitants are 
called Sabeans. (Job. i.15.] Hence came 
the Queen of Sheba to visit Solomon. The 
ate King Theodore of Abyssinia claimed to 
be a descendant of this queen. 
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to Sychar(a Syriac word signifying drunken- 
ness and falsehood) was made by .he Jews tu 
stigmatize the vices of the place, which 
were drunkenness, lying, and idalotry. Its 
raore modern name is Neapolis, andit s at 
present known as Nablouse, or Naplouse. 
It is situated from thirty-five to forty mi’es 
northerly from Jerusalem, and was made 
the capital of the kingdom of Israel in the 
reign of Jeroboam. 

Shechem is associated with some of the 
most interesting events of patriarchal times 
[Gen. xlix. 29-32, 1. 13; Josh. xxiv. z, 325 
Judg. ix. 46-49]; and also fer one of the 
most interesting of our Lord’s discourses 
[John iv. 4-42], the result of which was the 
conversion of several of the Samaritans to 
the true faith. [John iv. 39-41.] 

The Samaritans, notwithstanding their 
enmity against the Jews, joined them in their 
revolt against the Romans, and in theissue, 
eleven thousand of them were put to the 
sword by the Romans on Mount Gerizim, 
where they had posted themselves, trusting, 
like the Jews, to the protection of their 
temple. Under the emperor Justinian 
another revolt took place, in the course of 
which one hundred thousand of them were 
slain, or sold as slaves, converting their ones 
fertile province into a wilderness. A rem- 
nant, however, rallied on Mount Gerizim, 
and are still found there. 

Seep (Gen. iv. 2], Saupmerp [Gen. xlvi. 
32], Smrrp-masteER [2 Kings iii. 4], SHere- 
cots [x Sam. xxiv. 3], Swerp-roitp, &c. 
[John x.1.] As these terms are intimately 
blended in the sacred writings, they are 
treated of under one head. Sheep often 
constituted the chief wealth of a man in 
patriarchal times; and hence with the Jews 
the care of sheep was among the earliest 
and most respectable employments [Gen. iv. 
2; Exod. iii.1; 1 Sam. xvi. 11], though it 
was odious to the Egyptians. [Gen. xlvi. 
34.] The passage x Sam. xvii. 20, is the 
only instance in which the hired seryant is 
distinguished from the master, or one of his 
family, as ashepherd. Doeg had charge of 
the whole pastoral establishment of Saul. 
{x Sam. xxi. 7.] The office of chief herdman 
was abolished, and the duties divided. [x 
Chron. xxvii. 29.] The office of chief shep- 
herd [Heb. xiii. 20, and x Pet. y. 4], is often 
mentioned by heathen writers. It was an 
office of great trust and responsibiiity, aa 
well as of distinguished honour, [2 Kings 
iii. 4.] Chardin saw a clan of Tureoman 
shepherds, whoge flocks consisted of four 
hundred thousand beasts of carriage, such 
as camels, horses, oxen, cows, apd assess 
and three million of sheep and goats. Dr, 
Shaw confirms his statement. 

The shepherd or sheep-mastar was con: 


y 
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a 
stantly with his flocks by night and Ly day, 
to number, gather, feed, conduct, and guard 
them [Gen. xxxi. 39; Luke ii. 8]; and wes 
often attended witha dog. [Job xxy. r.] His 
care of the sheep was constant and ten(ler, 
and his power over them very great. [Isa. 
4i. 11; John x, 1-16.] The Rev. John Hartley, 
formerly a missionary in Greece, tells us that 
he was once passing by a flock of sheop, and, 
having heard it said that they would obey 
the shepherd's yoice, he asked him to call one 
of his sheep, which instantly left its pastur- 
age, and approached the hand of the shep- 
herd with an obedience which he never saw 
in any other animal. It is also universally 
true in that country that astranger they will 
not follow. They fiee from him; for they 
know not the voice of a stranger. 

Tt is said that the shepherds of Juda 
fave each lamba distinct name, and that 
they promptly Co de the voice of the shep- 
herd, coming and going daily at his call. 
An ancient Jewish writer, born and bred in 
Egypt, states that the sheep, in the season 
of shearing, would run tothe shepherd at 
his call, and, stooping a little, put them- 
selves into his hands to be shorn, and stand 
quietly until he had done. 

The docility, timidity, and lability to 
wander, all which are among the character- 
istics of this animal, are often figuratively 
erployed by the sacred writers, as 2 Chron. 
Kvili. 16; Ps. cxix. 176; Isa. xi. 6; liii. 6, 

3 Mic. v. 8; Matt. ix. 36. 

In the Old Testament the word shepherd 
is used figuratively for Jehovah [Ps. lxxx.1; 
Jer. Xxxi. 10], and for kings [Ezek, xxxiv. 
zo]; but inthe New Testament it denotes 
Christ [John x. 11, &.; Heb. xiii. 20; x Pet. 
y. 4], and also those teachers who presided 
in the synagogues, This use of the word 

ve rise to the application ofthe word shep- 

erd or pastor, in modern times, to ministers 
of the gospel, and those under their spiritual 
care are called the fold or flock. 

It was the business of the shepherd to count 
the sheep daily, perhaps oftener, and he was 
gccountable for any that were missing [Gen. 
xxxi. 38, 39; Exod. xxii. 12, 13; Lev. xxv. 
32; der, xXxiii. 13.] (See Ron. 

The ram, on the call of the shepherd, came 
forth, and preceded the flock on their march 
as leader or principal. [Jer. 1-8.] Hence 
the expressions in Ps, Lz Jer... RXV 
woe sie a lamb wastaken into the teut, 
and brought up like adog. [2 Sam. xii. 3.] 
Jt is common in Armenia to see shepherds 
carrying in their boscms the lambs of the 
flocks they are tending. Theyare too feeble 
to roam with their dams ; and nothing evinces 
more tenderness and care than gently leading 
such as have young lambs to which they 
give suck, ([Isa, xl. 11.] 

The time of shearing was a season of 
great festivity. [x Sam. xxv. 8-11; 2 Sam. 
xiii. 23.] Mey flock was collected in an un- 


Shinar. 


covered enclosure caJled a sheepfold orsheepe 
cote. [Num, xxxii. 16; 2 Sam, vii. 8; Jer. 
Xxili, 3; Zeph. ii. 6; John x. 16.] Here 
theirlegs were tied together ; and the “ shear- 
ing-house” [2 Kings X.12-14], literally meana 
the tie-house. They were never housed at 
any season of the year. 

A watch-house was often erected in the 
vicinity of the Hocks, from which the ap- 
proach of danger could be easily descrisd, 
This is called the ‘‘ tower of the flock.” [Mic, 
iv. 8.] The wool of the sheep was probably 
made into cloth [Lev. xiii. 47; Deut. xxii. 11] 
by women. [Prov. xxxi. 13.] It forme 
part of the tribute paid by the Moabites to 
Israel [2 Kings iii. 4], and was a common 
article ofmerchandise. [Ezek. xxvii. 18.] 

Saexxer, shek'-el, The name both of a 
weight and coin. 

Susm, shem. [Name.] [Gen. vi. 10, 36.4 
Second son of Noah, from whom descende 
the Jews, and through them the Messiah, lie 
had five sons, who peopled the finest pro- 
vinces of the Eust. The lancuages of these 
nations are still called the Shemitish lan- 
guages, including the Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, &c. 

Surppoiets, shib’-bo-leth. [Flood.} The 
word used by the Gileadites for the detection 
of the Ephraimites, as they had not the sound 
of sh in their language. 

Sxitow, shi'-lo [Place of rest] [Josh, 
Xviii. 1], where Samuel began to prophecy 

1 Sam. iii. 21], and where Abijah lived 

1 Kings xiv. 2], was-a city of Ephraim, 
between Lebanon and Bethel, ten miles 
south of Shechem, and twenty-five north 
of Jerusalem. Here Joshua erected the 
Tabernacle, and divided the land of promise, 
by lot, among the tribes. The Tabernacle 
remaiued at Shiloh upwards of three hun- 
dred years, and. was then removed thence 
during the administration of Eli, and taken 
by the Philistines, Its’ ruinous condition 
was proverbial in after times. [Jer. vii. 
13-15; Xvi. 6-9. ] 

Suitom. (Gen. xlix. 10.) A title made 
use of by Jacob to denote the Messiah. 

Sriuet, shim'-e-i. [Famous, renowned.] 
{2 Sam. xvi. 5.] Avrelative of Saul, who met 
David as he was leaving Jerusalem, in the 
time of Absalom’s revolt, and treated him 
and dis retinue with tho grossest indignity. 
{2 Bam. xvi. 6-13.] For this offence Shimei 
afterwards sought David’s forgiveness, who 
not, only spared his life then, but cove- 
nunted with him never to put him to death, 
{2 Sam. xix. 23.] On his death-bed, how- 
ever, he charged Solomon to remembez 
Shimei as a guilty man, who, having re- 
ceived such a charge, forbade him to leave 
Jerusalem on pain of death. This prohibi- 
tion he violated, by going to Gath in search 
of two fagitive servants, and suffered tha 
threatened penalty. J 

Sarna, sri’-nar, [Land of two rivers.] 
[Gen. x. zo.] An extonsiye and fertiie 
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plain, lying between Mesopotamia on the 
west, and Persia on the east, and watered 
by the Euphrates. It was upon this plain 
that Noah’s posterity attempted to build 
the tower of Babel, and the site of the great 
city of Babylon was also here. [Dan. i. 1, 2. | 

Suisuak, shi-shak. [1 Kings xiy. 25.] 
king of Egypt, and supposed to be the 
Sesostris of profane history. Inthe reign of 
Rehoboam, he inyaded Judma with an im- 
mense army, took possession of Jerusalem, 
pillaged the Temple, and bore off the trea- 
pures of the king. [: Kings xiv. 26; 2 Chron. 
xii. 9. 

The Scripture account of this invasion is 
confirmed in the most satisfactory manner 
by recent discoveries in Egypt. Upon a 
ruined colonnade at Thebes is a representa- 
tion of Shishak dragging at the feet of the 
Egyptian gods more than thirty vanquished 
nations, among which is written at full 
- length in the oriental language, ‘‘ The king- 

dom of the Jews, or of Judah.” 

Other inscriptions give a particular list of 
the ‘‘ fenced cities’’ mentioned in 2 Chron. xii. 
4, a8 having been taken in this expedition; 
and exhibit also various effigies commemo- 
rative of the victory over the Jews, and even 
the name of the conquered Rehoboam is still 

reserved in Hgyptian sculpture, after the 
apse of 2,700 years. 

Suirrim, shit-tim. [Acacias.] [Joel iii, 
18.] This term, as used in this passage, 
probably denoted some valley well known 
as abounding in shittim-wood ; or it may be 


poetically used to denote any barren or un- | 


cultivated place. 

Surrrim-woop [Hx. xzy. 5], from the 
Shittah-tree [Isa. xli. 19], is a tough and 
very durable wood, much used in the struc- 
ture and furniture of the Tabernacle. It is 
generally supposed to be a species of the 
acacia, which abounds in all deserts from 
northern Arabia to Ethiopia, and from which 
is obtained our gum-arabic. 

SHUNEM, shu’-nem, [Two resting places. | 
Josh. xix. 18.] A town in the territory of 
ssachar, and a little south of Nain. It is 

associated with several important incidents 
of Jewish history [1 Sam. xxviii. 4; 1 Kings 
i. 3; 2 Kings viii. 1-16], and especially as 
the place where Elisha tarried on his jour- 
neys between Gilgal and Carmel, and where 
he performed a miracle under circumstances 
of unusual interest. [2 Kings iv. 8-37.] 
The inhabitants were called Shunamites. 

SHUSHAN, shu-shan. [The palace.] [Neh. 
i. x.] An ancient, extensive, and magnifi- 
cent city, called by the Greeks Susa, or the 
city of lilics, situated on the river Ulai, 
now Kerrah. It was in the province of 
Elam, in Persia, now known as Khusistan, 
and formerly as Susiana. Shushan was the 
eapital and the residence of the kings, 

sth. i. 5; Dan. viii. 2], and is said to haye 

en fifteen miles in circumference. Ib is 
wow & beap of ruins, 
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Srpman, sib-mah. [Coolness or sweat 
smell. ] [Isa. xvi. 8, 9.] or Shibmeh. [Num 
xxxii. 38.] A city of Reuben, near by Hesh« 
bon, celebrated for the luxuriant growth of 
the vine. [Jer. xlviii. 32.] It fell into the 
hands of the Moabites after the captivity of 
Reuben, Gad, and Manassech by ‘Viglath- 
pileser; and hence the prophets Isaiah and 
Jeremiah weep for Moab, because the 
spoiler had broken the vines of Sibmah, 

Sivon, si'-dyn. [Derived from Sidon, the 
elder son of Canaan.] [Matt. xi. 21,] or 
Zidon. ([Judg.i.31.] A city of Phcenicia, 

iterated at the north-west angle of the land 

of Canaan, about zo or 30 miles north of 
Tyre. It was assigned to Asher [Judg. 
xviii. 28], but the natives were never wholly 
expelled [Judg. i. 31], and proved an an- 
noyance to the Israelites. [Judg. x. 12.] 
Its position on the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, the fame of its timber and skilful 
workmen, and its excellence in many in- 
genious and useful arts, made its commercial 
advantages peculiar, and they are noticed in 
profane history. Their prosperous and 
luxurious habits led them into a careless 
and secure mode of life, which is alluded to. 
Judg. xviii. 7. It is called Great Zidon. 
(Josh. xi. 8; xix. 28.] This city is the sub- 
ject of some very remarkable prophecies, 
Isa, xxiii. 4-18; Jer. xxv. 17-38; Ezek. 
XXiii. 21-24.] It was subdued successively 
by the Babylonians, Egyptians, and Ro- 
manus, the latter of whom deprived it of its 
freedom. 

Sirens [John iv. 43] and wonders (ag 
they are usually connected), sometimes de- 
note those proofs or demonstrations of power 
and authority which were furnished by 
miracles, and by other tokens of the Divine 
presence, as in Acts ii. 22; and at other 
times those unusual appearances which bo- 
token the approach of a great event, as in 
Luke xxi. 11, 25. 

Srnon, si/-hon. [Sweeping away, carry- 
ing all before him. [Num. xxi. 21-31,] A. 
king of the Amorites, who lost his do- 
minions in consequence of his refusal to 
permit the Hebrews to pass through them 
on their way from Egypt to Canaan. Sihon 
himself was slain in battle, his army was 
routed, Heshbon his capital was taken, and 
his country distributed among the Israelites, 
(Ps. exxxv. 10-12; CXxxvi. 18, 19. 

Sizas, si'-las [Considering] Acts xv. 
40], contracted from Sylvanus [2 Cor. i. 19], 
is called one of the chief of the brethren 
(Acts xv. 22] and a faithful brother, [1 Pet. 
v. 12.] He is supposed to have been a native 
of Antioch, and a member of the Christian 
Church there. [Acts xv. 37-41.] He was 
the associate of Paulin several of his mis- 
sionary tours, and his fellow prisoner at 
Philippi. [Acts xv. 40; xvi. 25 29; Xvi. 4, 
ro, 15.] He is called a propket ee xv. 
3215 but what was the precise nature of thia 
office in the days of the apostles is not clear, 
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ES ha ate 

Srnoan, Simoam, or Sxmoan, si’-lo-ah, 
0i'-lo-am, shi’-lo-ak. [Sending of water by a 
conduit.] (Neh. iii. 15; John ix. 7, 11; Isa. 
viii, 6.] A rivulet on the south-east of 
Jerusalem, at the foot of Zion and Moriah, 
supposed by some to be the same with En- 
rogel aad Gihon, There scem to have been 
two pools—the upper [Isa. vii. 3], or king’s 
pool[Neh. ii. 14], and the lower pool [Isa. 
xxii. 9. 

Tower in Siloam [Luke xiii. 4], the, was 
probably a high wall or tower, contiguous 
to the pool of Siloam, by the sudden fall of 
which eighteen lives were lost. This being 
@ notorious event, it was alluded to by our 
Saviour to illustrate the fact that such 
events are not always to be regarded as 
ara judgments tor an unusual degree of 
guilt. 

Snwzon, sim’-e-on, [Hearing with accept- 
ence.] (Gen. xxix. 33.] Son of Jacob and 
Leah. According to the prediction of Jacob 
Gee xlix. 5-7], and as a punishment for 

is offence in the matter of the Shechemites 

Gen. xxxiv.] his posterity dwindled [Comp. 

um. i. 22, xxvi. 14, 15], and their inherit- 
ance was only a dismembered portion of the 
territory of Judah. [Josh. xix. 1.] 

Siwzzon. [Lukeii. 25.] A man of singn- 
lar piety, residing at Jerusalem. He had 
been favoured with a Divine intimation 
that he should live to see the Lord's Christ. 
And being led by the Spirit into the Temple 
at the particular time when the infant Jesus 
was brought thither by His parents, ac- 


cording to che requirement of the law [Exod. 


xiii. r2, xxii. 29], he took him up in his arms 
and uttered the most devout thanksgivings 
to God, accompanied with a remarkable 
prediction respecting the various effects of 
his advent. 

Smreon [Acts xiii. 1] was among the pro- 
phets and teachers of the Christian Church 
at Antioch. Some have supposed (though 
without warrant) that he is the same with 
Simon the Cyrenian. [Matt. xxvii. 32.] 

Simeon [Acts xy. 14] is a Hebrew name, 
and in this passage is the same with Simon, 

‘Srazon, Tribe of, occupied nineteen cities, 
within the bounds of Judah, principally 
south of Dan, on the coast. [Josh. xix. 
2-7.) In Hezekiah’s time they possessed 
parts of Mount Seir. [1 Chron. iv. it 

Srton, si/-mon, [Sameas Simeon.] | Acts 
viii. 9.] . Anative of Samaria, and a famous 
sorcerer, who professed to be a convert to 
the Christian faith, and was baptized as 
such by Philip, but was severely rebuked 
by Peter as a hypocrite, because, under the 
influence of mercenary motives, he desired 
apostolic gifts. 

Scowaw the Canaanite [Matt. x. 4], or 
Simon Zelotes (or the zealous), one of the 
twelve disciples, was perhaps a native of 
Cana, though some suppose the word 
Canaanite, like Zelotes, denotes his charac- 
teristic zeal. Several other persons of this 
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name are mentioned, as the Pharisee [Luke 
vii. 36], the leper [Matt. xxvi. 6], the father 
of Judas Iscariot | John vi. 71], and the tan- 
ner at Joppa, with whom Peter lodged. 
[Acts ix. 43. 

Suv [Gen. iv, 7] is the transgression of the 
law of God. [x Johniii.4.] Any departurs 
in thought, word, or deed, from the rule of 
conduct which remtires us to love the Lord 
our God with ali the heart, and soul, and 
mind, and strength, and our neighbours as 
ourselves, is sin. [zx John y. 17.] ‘The 
word is sometimes used for a sin-offering, 
as in Hos.iv. 8; Rom. viii. 3; 2 Cor. v. 21. 

Sovat, si/-nait. [Senna shrub.] [Exod. 
xvi. r.] A mountain in Arabia Petra, 
from which the law was given to Mosea. 
TheArabians call it El-dor, ‘‘ The mountain,” 
by way of pre-eminence. 

Sarena, smir’-nah, [Rey. ii. 8-10.] A 
city of Asia Minor, extolled by the ancienta 
as the crown of Ionia, the jewel of Asia, 
overflowing with wealth, and beautiful in 
works of art. The church in this place is 
one of the seven addressed in the Apoca- 
lypse. 

Sopom, sod/-om [Burning conflacration], 
(Gen. xiii. 13], and Gomorran, two of the 
cities of the plain which were miraculously 
destroyed. 

Sotomon, sol'-o-mon [Preamble], [2 Sam- 
v. 14], king of Israel, was the son and 
successor of David. His court was distin- 
guished for its magnificence; his dominions 
and revenue were yast; his personal cha- 
racter exalted ; his wisdom prey zrbial ; and 
his capital and palace renowned for wealth 
and splendour, [1 Kings iv. andx.] The 
great event of his reign, however, was the 
erection of the temple in Jerusalem (hence 
ealled Solomon’s temple), which wus de- 
signed by David his father. [1 Chron. xxii. 
1-11.] The plan and materials of the house, 
andthe furniture, as well as of the royal 
palace, are minutely described [1 Kings vi. 
‘vii. ], as are also the services at the dedica- 


tion of it [x Kings viii.]. 

Sona or Sonomon. This is the twenty- 
second in the order of the books of the Old 
Testament. A Greek translation of it ia 
extant, which is ascribed without contradic- 
tion to the authors of the Septuagint. who 
lived about two centuries before Christ. 
The ancient Jews, without exception, 
regarded it as a sacred book; Josephus 
inserts if in his catalogue of sacred books; 
and it iscited as of Divine authority, from 
the earliest period of the Christian church. 
That itis in the highest degree figurative 
must be allowed; bub whether it is to be 
regarded as a poem, or a series of poems, 
or as a nuptial dialogue, or as a drama, is 
not determined, 

Son or Man. [Matt. viii. 20.] This title 
is given to our Saviour eighty times in the 
New Testament, and in thirty instances he 
applies it to himself, It ia also applied te 
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him by Daniel. [vii. 13.] The Jews perfectly 
understood it to denote the Messiah. 

The term “Son of man” is applied to 
Ezekiel not less than eighty-nine times, and 
may be accounted for on the ground that 
this prophet was, in many respects, an 
eminent type of Christ. 

Son or Gop. [Dan. iii. 25.] This is one 
of the titles of our Divine Redeemer, and is 
applied to noné else, except in a connection 
which shows the sense. It is applied to 
angels [Job xxxvili. 7], and to Adam 
{Luke iii. 38], as created immediately by 
His hand, and to believers [Rom. viit. 14, 
15; 2 Cor. vi. 18], as adopted into God’s 
spiritual family ; but when applied to Christ, 
it is in a peculiar and exalted sense, which 
cannot be mistaken. 

Sosrpatzr,  so-sip’-a-ter [Saving the 
Father], [Rom. xvi. 21], or Soparrr. [Acts 
xx.4.] Anative of Berea, and a kinsman 
of Paul. 

SostHents, sos’-then-eez. [Strong Saviour. ] 
(Acts xviii. 17.] A ruler of the Jewish 
Synagogue at Corinth. He was seized and 
beaten by a party of Greeks in that city, 
who were excited thus to acts of violence 
by what they thought- the unjustifiable and 
malicious persecution of Paul. It is thought 
that he afterwards became a convert of the 
Christian faith. [2 Cor. i. 1, 2.] 

Sou. [Gen. il. 7.] The Scriptures evi- 
dontly distinguished between the spirit and 
soul. [1 Thess. v. 23; Heb. iv. 12.] The word 
which we call soul is used to denote mere 
animal life, the seat of sensations, appetites, 
and passions. [Gen.i. 20.] Here the word 
translated “‘life” is the same with that which 
is elsewhere translated “‘soul.”’ Hence itmay 
be inferred that, as we have our bodies and 
animal life in common with brutes, it may 
be the spirit which was created in the like- 
ness or image of God, and which raises man 
above the brutes that perish, and makes 
him a rational and accountable being. We 
eannot comprehend the exact connection 
and relation of these various parts of our 
being, but that they exist is the declaration 
of Scripture, 

SprrzENarD. [John xii. 3-5.] A plant of 
the grass kind, of strong aromatic taste and 
emell, and found chiefly in India. The oint- 
ment made of the genuine Indian nard was 
very precious [Mark xiv. 3], a single pound 
costing, in our Saviour’s day, what, in the 
Ree value of money, would be upwards 
0. : . 

Spinir. [Gen. vi. 3.] This term is often 
employed figuratively by the sacred writers, 
and its import may be generally determined 
by its connection. 

Srrrirvan Bopy. [x Cor. xy. 44.] Weare 
propepey to understand by this that the 

ody which will be raised will be divested 

ef all sensual and animal appetites; and 

while it will retain a bodily shape or form, 

i will ba perfectly fitted for pure spiritual 
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exercises and enjoyments, in perfect nnison 
with the purified soul, 

Srars. [Deut.iv.19.1 Under the name 
of stars the Hebrews comprehended all con- 
stellations, planets, and heavenly bodies; 
all luminaries, except the sun and moon, 

Jesus Christ is called the ‘‘ Morning Star,” 
Rev. xxii. 16, as He introduced the light of 
the gospel day, and madea fuller manifesta- 
tion of the truths of God than the prophets, 
whose predictions are now accomplished, 

Srepuanas, stef’-a-nus [A Crown] [1 Cor. 
i. 16], was one of the earliest converts to 
Christianity in Corinth [x Cor. xvi. 15], and 
received baptism at the hands of Paul. 

Srepuen, ste’-fen [A Crown] [Acts vi. 5], 
usually known as the first martyr, was one 
of the seven men of honest report who were 
elected, at the suggestion of the twelve 
apostles, to relieve them of a particular class 
of their labours. His character is given b 
the sacred historian as a man full of fai 
and of the Holy Ghost; and he was endowed 
in a remarkable degree with divine power 
and grace. [Acts vi. 8, 10.] His defence 
against the false and malicious charges of 
his opponents [Acts vii. 2-53], among whom 
was Saul of Tarsus, is a masterly exhibition 
of truth. 

Srocks. (Job. xiii. 27.] The name of @ 
machine or instrument by which the feet 
and arms of prisoners are secured. It is 
said that the jailor at Philippi, into whore 
custody Paul and Silas were committed, 
made their feet fast in the stocks. 

Srotcs, sto’-iks. [Porch.] [Acts xvii. 18.] 


“A sect of heathen philosophers (much like 


the Pharisees), who took their rise from ons 
Zeno, a Cyprian. It is said he borrowed 
many of his opinions from the Jewish Scrip- 
tures; but it is certain that Sccrates and 
Plato had taught some of them before. 
The Groek word for porch is ‘‘stoa,” and 
from the circumstance of his teaching his 
scholars in a famous public portico or porch 
at Atheus, his followers were called Stoics. 
They generally taught that it is wisdom 
alone that solic the men happy; that the ills 
of life are but fancied evils, and that a wise 
man ought not to be moved either with joy 
or grief; and in their practice they affected 
much patience, austerity, and insensibility, 
The Stoics were known for many ages, 
especially at Athens, where some of them 
encountered Paul. 

Sronine was the most general punish- 
ment inflicted on notorious criminals, and ia 
usually meant where no other description of 
punishment is expressly mentioned, as m 
Lev. xx. 10. Idolators, blasphemers, Sab- 
bath - breakers, incestuous persons, and 
stubborn or rebellious children were liable 
to it. The culprit was led out of the city, 
and, as some have supposed, was bound, 
‘The witnesses against him were required to 
commence the work of death ; and probably 
they divested themselves of clothing, that 
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it might be done more effectually, [Acts 
vii. 58.] At tho murder of Stephen they 
committed the custody of their cluthes to 
Sanl, who was not improbably, from his 
talents and ardour, aringleader of the mob, 
and one of the most violent of the perse- 
eutors; and the multitude followed the 
example of the leaders, until the victim was 
beaten to death. It is sadd thet the frequent 
taking up of stones by the Jews to throw at 
our Saviour, and the stoning of Stephen 
[Acts vii. so], and of Paul [Acts xiv. rg], 
were vestiges of a punishment called the 
‘rebels’ beating,” inflicted by the mob, with 
fists, staves, or stones, on the excitement of 
the moment. 

Srork. ([Jer. viii. 7.] A bird of passage, 
formed much like the crane, but larger. 
It leaves the cold climates in the autumn, 
and returns to them in the spring. 

Sreaneger. [Gen. xy. 13.] This word has 
a@ variety of significations in the sacred 
writings; as—(z) One who is in a foreign 
land, at a distance from the place of his 
nativity. (Gen. xxiii. 4.] (2) One who is 
notaJew. [Hxod. xx. 10; Isa. xiv. r.] (3) 
One not of Aaron’s family. [Num. ili. ro, 
xvi. 40.) (4) One that is not of the royal 
stock and family. [Matt. xvii. 25, 26.] (5) 
Unknown, disregarded. [Ps. lxix. 8.] 

The Jewish laws had many provisions for 
the protection and comfort of the stranger 
or foreigner. Those whoare called strungers 
in 1 Chron. xxii. 2 were probably persons 
taken in war, and so, by the custom of 
nations, liable to any service imposed upon 
them. Hospitality to strangers is a duty 
enjoined by the sacred writers, both in pre- 
cept and example. [Jndg. xix. 15-20; Job 
XXxi. 32; 1 Tim. v. 10; Heb. xiii. 2/] 

Srraw. [Gen. xxiv. 25.] The straw 
wanted by the Jews for bricks [Jixod. v. 7- 
18] was to lay them on when fresh moulded. 
For want of it their mouid feli in pieces, 
and their work was vain. 

Srrext. [Gen. xix. 3.] The streets of 
oriental cities are usually narrow. Mats 
are sometimes spread across from roof to 
roof, to shade the streets from the sun. The 
streets were named, as in modern times 
[Ezra x. 9; Acts ix. 11]; but it is supposed 
that in other passages [2 Chron. xxxii. 6; 
Neh. viii. 1, 3, Te the word translated 
“strects’? means squares, or open places 
around the gates. Modern travellers often 
mention it as a common custom in eastern 
countries to sit in the streets. [1 Sam. iv. 
13; Job xxix. 7.] 

Succortu, suk-koth. - ne al (Josh. 
xiii. 37; Judg. viii. 15.] The place men- 
tioned in Num. xxzili. 5 was probably a 
resting place for caravans to end from 
Egypt. In other passages Succoth denotes 
@ city or valley on the east of Jordan, be- 
tween it and Jabbok, where Abraham pitched 
his tent on his return from Mesopotamia. 


tribe of Gad; and its inhabitants, for insolent 
language to Gideon, were severely punished 
by him. [Judg. viii. x54] It is called ‘the 
valley of Succoth”’ [Ps. lx. 6], or ‘* booths,” 
because of Jacob’s building booths there fo2 
his cattle. 

Suprrest-rrovs. [Acts xvii. 22.] This term 
in the original is at best ambiguous. Perhapr 
it signifies nothing offensive, but simply that 
the Athenians were remarkably addicted to 
worship. They had more gods, more temples, 
more festivals, in short, more religious ob- 
servances, than the apostle had seen elss- 
where; and he was about to tell them what 
he thought were errors in these services. 

Suprrr. One of the ordinances of the 
Christian Church is called the Lord’s Sup- 
per. It was instituted by the Lord Jesus 
Christ, on the evening preceding His cruci- 
fixion. [Matt. xxvi. 47, 48; Mark xiy. 22, 
23; 1 Cor. xi. 23-29. 

Surety. [Heb. vii. 22.] Some havesup- 
posed that the word thus translated means 
one who draws nigh to God, or brings others 
nigh, Thus, as in Heb. vii. 19, the apostle 
had spoken of a better hope, ‘‘ by which we 
draw nigh” unto God, so, ver. 27, he speaks 
of Jesus as ‘* Him by whom we draw nigh,” 
thus denoting the effect of His mediation. 
The word sponsor, pledge, or surety is of 
equal significancy, The better hope had 
been mentioned. If it were asked what 
security there is that it will be realized, it 
might be answered that Jesus is the surety 
of the dispensation which affords or sup- 
ports this hope. 

The danger of becoming surety for others 
is strongly represented. [Prov. vi. 1, xi. 15, 
xvii. 18, xx. 16, xxii. 26.] The striking or 
joining of hands was a token of suretyship, 

Job xvii. 3.] 

Swiye [ Dent. xiv. 8], or hog, was unclean 
by the ritual law, and an object of utter ab- 
horrence to the Jews. Hence the employment 
of the prodigal son implies the most con- 
temptible degradation. [Luke xv. 15.] 
Eating the flesh of swine is mentioned 
among the sinful practices of the Jews. 
[Isa. Ixv. 4; Ixvi.17.] The filthy habits of 
this animal illustrate one feature in the 
character of sinners, [2 Pet. ii. 22.] 

The herd of swine miraculously destroyed 
[Matt. viii. 32] perhaps belonged to Jews, 
and were of course kept in violation of their 
own law. [Lev. xi. 7. 

To “ cast pearls before swine” | Matt. vii. 
6] is not more vain and wasteful than to 
offer the words of truth and wisdom to those 
who are known to despise them, and who 
would only return the offer with insult and 
abuse. 

Sycamory. [Luke xix. 4.] A common 
tree in Judiea end the east generally. The 
name is applied (though improperly) to our 
button wood, or plane tree, and also toa 
species of maple. The sycamore of the’ 


(Gen. xxxiii. 17.] It was allotted to the| Scriptures is the Bgyptian fig-tree, Ita 
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fruit, which closely resembles figs, is much 
esteemed, and the gathering of it was en- 
trusted to special officers. [1 Chron. xxvii. 
28; Amos vii. 14.] The wood was used for 
building purposes, and though much less 
valuable than the cedar [xr Kings x. 17; 
Iga. ix, 10], was very durable. Egyptian 
coffins made of sycamore wood have been 
found in s sound state after the (supposed) 
lapse of 3,000 years. 

Syracuse, si/-ra-kuze, [Acts xxviii. 12.] 
A wealthy and important city on the eastern 
coast of the island of Sicily. It was founded 
B.C. 730, and is distinguished as the birth- 
place of Archimedes. Syracuse was on the 
direct course from Malta to Rome, and the 
apostle stopped there two or three days. 

Synacogusg. [Matt. xii. 9.] There is no 
conclusive evidence that stated meetings of 
the people for social religious services, or 
meetings for receiving public instruction, 
were known among the Jews before the 
captivity. After that event such meetings 
became common, and were called syna- 
gogues. They were probably held at first 
in private houses or in the open air. Tradi- 
tion says there were no less than four hun- 
dred and eighty ofthese buildings in the city 
of Jerusalem before it was subdued by the 
Romans. Probably this is an exaggeration. 
To build a synagogue was considered a deed 
of piety and public advantage. [Luke vii. 
5.] They might be built in any place where 
there were worshippers enough to associate 
for the purpose. There was some resem- 
blance between the construction of these 
synagogues and that of the Temple. The 
centre building, which was called the 
temple, was furnished with an ark, or chest, 
containing the copy of the law which was 
read. A low desk or pulpit wus erected 
about the middle of the synagogue. Some 
of the seats were higher than others, and 
were assigned to the elders. They were 
called chief or uppermost seats. [Matt. 
xxiii. 6.] Each synagogue had its proper of- 
ficers. The council, to whom the supreme 
direction belonged, consisted of elders, or 
eged and influential men. The president of 
this council was called the ruler, or “‘ chief 
ruler of the synagogue.” [Mark v. 22; Acts 
xiii. 15; xviii. 8.] The rulers of the syna- 
gogue had power to excommunicate and to 
scourge offenders. [Matt. x.17; John xvi. 
2.] The putting one out of the synagogue 
was a punishment greatly dreaded by the 
Jews—much more than scourging. It would 
seem, also, that judicial proceedings were 
sometimes had in the synagogues, where 
certain offences were tried, the punishment 
of which was scourging. The stripes were 
inflicted under the direction of the tribunal, 
in the synagogue [Acts xxii.19; xxvi. 11], 
by an appointed person. 

Syrt, sir-i-a. [2 Sam. viii. r2.] When 
Babylon, instead of Nineveh, was the seat of 
gapremse power, the words Babylonia and 
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Chaldea were equivalent to Assyria, and 
comprehended two extensive regions on op- 
posite sides of the Euphrates. These are 
called by the sacred writers ‘‘ Aram beyond 
the river’? [2 Sam. x. 16], and ‘‘ Aram on 
this side of the river.” ‘To the former, by 
way of distinction, the Greeks gave the 
name Assyria, and to the latter the name of 
Syria, of which Zobah first, and afterwards 
Damascus [Isa, vii. 8], was the capital. 
(See Assyria.) 

The word Syria, called in the Hebrew 
Aram, from ason of Shem [Gen. x. 22], ia 
its largest acceptation, extended from the 
Mediterranean and the river Cydnus to the 
Euphrates, and from Mount Taurus on the 
north to Arabia and the border of Fgypton 
the south. Jt was divided into Syria Pales- 
tina, including Canaan and Phenicina, Cele- 
Syria, between two ridges of Mount Leba- 
non, and Upper Syria. The last was 
known as Syria in a restricted sense. The 
kings of these provinces were engaged in 
frequent wars with the Children of Israel, 
sometimes subject to them, sometimes in- 
dependent, sometimes opposed, and somes 
times in alliance with them. Syria was 
successively subject to the Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian, Persian, Macedonian, Seleucidan, 
Roman, and Mohammedan dominion, te 
which last it now belongs.. 

The leading features in the physical 
aspect of Syria consist of the great monn- 
tainous chains of Lebanon, or Libanus, and 
Anti-Libanus, extending from north to 
south, and the great desert lying on the 
south-east and east. The valleys are of 
great fertility, and yield abundance of grain, 
vines, mulberries, tobacco, olives, excellent 
fruits, as oranges, figs, pistachios, &c. The 
climate in the inhabited parts is exceedingly 
fine. Syria is inhabited by various descrip- 
tions of people, but Turks and Greeks form 
the basis of the population in the cities. The 
only tribes that can be considered as pecn- 
liar to Syria are the tenants of the heights 
of Lebanon. The most remarkable of these 
are the Druses and Maronites. The general 
language is Arabic: thesoldiers and officers 
of government speak Turkish. Of the old 
Syriac no traces exist. 

No country was more celebrated in an- 
tiquity than Syria. In the south-west was 
the land of promise, the country of the 
Israelites, and the cradle of Christianity. 
Pheenicia, particularly its cities of Tyre and 
Sidon, were famous for commerce. Damas- 
cus was long the capital of a powerful kings 
dom, and Antioch was once aroyal residence, 
and accounted the third city in the world in 
wealth and population. Baalbecand Palmyra 
still exhibit splendid ruins of their ancient 

eatness. Here have the Assyrians, Jews, 

reeks, Parthians, Romans, Saracens, the 
crusaders, and the Turks struggled at dif- 
ferent periods for possession. Ninus, Se- 
miramis, Sesostris, Alexander, Pompey, 
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Antony, Cwsar, Titus, Aurelian, &c.; at a 
later period, Godfrey of Bouillon, Richard 
Coenr de Lion, Saladin, &c.; and, still more 
recently, Napoleon and Mohammed Ali, have 
in turn acted a part on the plains of Syria. 
Ignorance, superstition, and barbarism now 
cover the land, and no traces of its civiliaa- 
tiun remain but ruins. 

The Nestorians of the present day call 
themselves Syrian Christians, because they 
use the ancient Syriac in their forms of 
worship; and they possess the New Testa- 
Ment in this language. At present the 
Arabic language prevails in Syria, and the 
study of the Bible is therefore within their 
power. 

Syria is one of the most interesting fields 
of missionary effort known in our times. 
Within its limits are to be found nine-tenths 
of the scenes of the sacred history. It was 
the only home for the church for thousands 
of years: it was the “candlestick” for the 
only light which shone in a dark world for 
nearly twenty centuries: all parts of it have 
been trodden by the feet of the Messiah, 
or by His prophets and apostles: scarcely a 
hill or a valley but has resounded with the 
songs of Moses, of David, and of Isaiah; 
while, above all, here was shed that blood 
to which the world looks for salvation. 
The whole country is one vast living com- 
mentary on the word of God, spread out for 
che perusal of every age, and for the confu- 
sion of every sceptic. 

And if these countries are unrivalled in 
the thrilling interest of their past history, 
they are equally so in the singular features 
of their present condition, and in the solem- 
nity of their future expectations. Palestine, 
robbed and spoiled, sits in desolate widow- 
hood amidst the dust and ruins of her former 
greatness; and the remnant of the Jewish 
nation, once the entire church of God, live 
like aliens and bond-servants in the land of 
their fathers. But if we have not read the 
word of God in vain, there is much of un- 
fulfilled prophecy and promise scattered 
along the whole track of revelation, which, 
touching and glancing on every age, throw 
a strong and cheering light over the happy 
fature ; and faith rests assured that 


** These ruins shall be built again, 
And all this dust shall rise.” 
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Taawascn, ta’-a-nak_ [Sandy soil], or 
Tanwacu [Josh. xxi. 25], was a city of Ma- 
nasseh, though within the boundaries of 
Iasachar. It was not far from Megiddo, in 
connection with which it is usually men- 
tioned. 

TaBERWACLE [Ex. xxv. 9] properly menus 
atent, or movable dwelling-place. In this 
zense it is used [Num. xxiv. 5; Job xi. 14; 
EX. 23; Mats. xvii. 4]; but, inthe Scriptures 
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generally, it is applied to the structure which 
was prepared by Moses, under the diving 
direction, for the Jews to worship in. The 
tabernacle of the congregation (Ex. xxiii. 
7] was erected by Moses for his own usa. 
In it he gave audience to the people, heard 
and decided controversies, and sought di- 
vine direction. Probably the public offices 
of religion were also performed here, and 
hence the name. Another tabernacle was 
erected by David for the reception of the 
ark. [2 Sam. vi. 17; 1 Chron. xvi. 1.] But 
the Tabernacle, pre-eminently so called, was 
built, as above intimated, by Moses for God, 
partly to be the palace of His presence ag 
the King of Israel, and partly as the place 
of the most solemn acts of public worship, 
It was constructed with extraordinary mag- 
nificence in every part, according to the ex- 
press instruction of Jehovah, and evidently 
with typical design and use, [Heb. ix. r-8.] 
The means of building it were furnished in 
superapundance by the voluntary contri- 
butions of the people. [Ex. xxxv. 4-9; 
Xxxvi. 3-7.] 

An inner apartment of the tabernacle was 
called the “‘ holy place,” or ‘‘ sanctuary,” or 
the ‘‘first tabernacle,” and the innermost 
was the “second tabernacle,”’ or the ‘‘ most 
holy Pieys or the “holiest of all.’”? [Heb. 
ix. 2-8. 

As to the furniture of “the court,” it con- 
sisted of—(z) ‘The altar of burnt-offering,’’ 
which stood near the centre of the enclosure. 
(2) The “ brazen laver ” [Ex. xxx. 18], car- 
responding to the “‘ molten-sea ’’? [1 Kings 
vii. 23], which stood between the altar and 
the tabernacie, in its shape resembling an 
urn. It contained water for washing the 
hands and feet of the priests, when they 
were about to enter the sanctuary. 

As to “‘the furniture of the tabernacle it- 
self,’’ there were—(1) The “ golden candle- 


stick,” standing on the left of a person en- 


tering the sanctuary. (2) The “table of 
shew-bread,’” opposite to the candlestick. 
(3) The ‘‘altar of incense,’’ between the 
shew-bread and the candlestick, and in 
front of the ark; and (4) The “ark of the 
covenant.” 

The tabernacle and its court were finished 
with perfect exactness, according to the pat- 
tern or model supernaturally revealed to 
Moses. [Heb. viii. 5-1 And it is estimated 
that the silver and gold used in its construc- 
tion (to say nothing of the brass or copper, 
the wood, the curtains and canopies, the 
furniture, &c.) amounted to nearly two hun- 
dred thousand pounds, at the present value 
of the precious metals. 

When it was finished, it was consecrated, 
with very solemn and imposing rites, to the 
service of Jehovah. [Hx. xxx. 23-33; xl. 
g-1x; Heb. xi. 21. ] ; 

While passing through the wilderness, the 
tabernacle was always pitched in the midst 
of the camp. The tents of the priests and 
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Levites surrounded it in appointed order; 
and, at some distance from them, the residue 
of the tribes in four great divisions, consist- 
ing of three tribes each, and each division 
with its appropriate name and standard or 
banner. [Num. ii. 2-29.] The tabernacle 
and its furniture were so constructed as to 
be conveniently taken down, transported, 
and set up again; and particular individuals 
or classes had their respective duties as- 
signed to them. Every encampment and 
removal, and even the order of the march, 
were directed expressly by Johovah. On 
the day the tabernacle was completed, God 
revealed Himself in a cloud, which over- 
shadowed and filled it. By this cloud as- 
suming the shape of a pillar or column, their 
subsequent course was governed. When it 
rested over the tent, the people always 
rested; and when it moved, she tabernacle 
was taken down, and the whole host fol- 
lowed wherever it led. In the night this 
cloud became bright like a pillar of fire, and 
preceded them in like manner. [Ex. xl. 
35-38; Num. ix. 15-23.] Wher the journey- 
ings of the people were ended, and they en- 
tered Canaan, the tabernacle was erected at 
Gilgal [Josh. iv. 19], where it continued until 
the country was subdued, and then it was 
removed to Shiloh [z Sam. i. 3], where it 
stood between three hundred and four hun- 
dred years. It was thence removed to Nob 
{x Sam. xxi. 1-9], and thence, in tbe reign 
of David, to Gibeon [1 Chron. xxi. 29], 
where it was at the commencement of Solo- 
mon’s reign [2 Chron. i. 1-13], and when the 
Temple was finished, the sacred fabric, with 
its vessels and furniture, was removed into 
it. 

TanritHa, tab’-i-tha [Gazelle], or Dorcas. 
Acts ix. 36.] An exemplary disciple of 
hrist at Joppa, whose deeds of benevolence 

had greatly endeared her to the people. 
[Acts ix. 39.] After she was dead, and her 
body prepared for the grave, she was mira- 
culously restored to life through the instru- 
mentality of the apostle Peter. 

Tanur.—The table of ancient times was 
nothing but a cireular skin, or piece of 
Jeather, spread upon the matted or carpeted 
floor; and this, at home as well as by the 
way, answers for table and cloth. Near the 
edges of this leathern tray, there are holes, 
or loops, through which, when the meal is 
completed, a cord is drawn, by means of 
which the whole affair is compressed into a 
small compass, and hung upon anail. Some 
have thought that this is the ‘* pavilion” 
mentioned in Jer, xiii. 10. 

The nearest approach to what we call a 
table is a mere stool, which is placed in-the 
centre of the leather we have mentioned. 
Zhis might be intended in Judg. i. 7. Its 
euly use is to hold the principal dish, or 
dishes. There have been seen among the 
Arabian nobles, and in cities, long tables. 
YWhese, bowever, were only a span high, and 
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not a yard wide, and were entirely un- 
covered, and usually held nothing but the 
dishes. More frequently all such conveni- 
ences are wanting, and the dishes stand on 
the leather. 

Instead of a table-cloth, there is spread 
round the leathern tray a long cloth, or two 
such cloths, of a dark colour, which prevent 
the soiling of the carpet. Among poorer 
people there is nothing of the kind, and 
every one uses his handkerchief, by way of 
napkin. Instead of plates, there are set 
thin, round cakes, of a coarse kind. 

After the captivity, raised tables like oura 
became common, and the Persian practice 
of reclining on couches at meals was intro- 
duced. 

To senvz Tastes. [Acts vi.2.] This ex- 
pression may denote attention to the pecu- 
niary or secular affairs of the charch | Mat. 
xxi. 12, and xxv. 27], or it may relate to the 
oversight of the distribution of the charity 
of the church for the relief of the poor. 

Tasor, Mount, ta’-bor. [A lofty place.} 
(Judg. iv. 6.] A limestone mountain which 
rises on the northern border of the plain of 
Esdraelon, about fifty miles north of Jeru- 
salem, and six from Nazareth. Its shape 
resembles a cone with the point struck off, 
the summit presenting a level area a quar- — 
ter of a mile in length, and the eighth of a 
mile in breadth. This area was once en- 
closed, and probably fortified, as there are 
the ruins of a thick wall of solid masonry 
and bastions all around the circumference — 
of it, and the foundations of private dwei- 
lings within. The height of the mornt is 
variously estimated from one thousand feet 
to three miles. By some the estimate is 
made from the time taken to ascend, and by 
others from the actual measurement of the 
circuitous path, which may be pursued on 
horseback even to the summit. The declivi- 
ties on every side are covered to the very 
top with verdure, and clumps of trees (oaks, 
olives, and sycamores}, interspersed with a 
rich variety of plants ez flowers. The view 
from the summit of abor is described by 
all travellers in terms of the highest admi- 


ration. It overtops all the neighbouring 
hills, (Jer. xlvi. 18.] On the west is the 


noble expanse of the Mediterranean. Bee 
neath are spread the beautiful plains of Hs- 
draelon and Galilee, while in the distance 
appear Carmel and the heights of Samaria 
and Gilboa. Eastward, thirty miles off, is 
the sea of Tiberias ; and north are the snow- 
covered peaks of Lebanon, The modern 
name of Tabor is Djebel Toor. 

On this mountain Barak encamped with 
ten thousand of the men of Zebulon and 


| Naphtali, on the eve of the battle with Sisera 


(Judg. iv. 6, 12, 14]; and here, according to 
tradition, was the wonderful scene of the 
transfiguration of Christ. [Matt. xvii. 1.] 
Tasrer (Gen. xxxi. 27], an instrnment of 
music used in the east at the prosant day, 
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and called ‘ dift,’ was formed and played 
luke the modern tambourine. 

Tacugs [Exod. xxvi. 6, 11] were hooks or 
clasps of gold or copper, used in connecting 
the curtains of the tabernacle. 

Tacknine. [Isa. xxxiii, 23; Acts xxvii. 
19.] Strictly, in the former passaga, it is 
used for the ropes atiached to the mast; in 
the latter it is used loosely, and imports the 
sails, cordage, bagzage, and indeed all the 
instruments of sailing except the anchors, 
or what was indispensable to the preserva- 
tion of the ship. 

Tapmor, tad’-mor. [Palm-tree.] [1 Kings 
ix. 18.] An ancient city, said to have been 
fonnded by Solomon, and one of the finest 
and most magnificent cities of the world. 
It was situated about one hundred miles 
east of Damascus, twenty west of the Eu- 
phrates, and one hundred and twenty from 
Aleppo, on a kind of island, separated from 
the habitable earth by an ocean of barren 
sands. Alexander the Great, who conquered 
it, gave it the name of Palmyra, or the city 
of palms, because of its position amid palm 
groves. 

Its desolate situation in the midst of a vast 
and arid plain, its high antiquity, and its 
almost countless remains of architectural 
splendour, claim for it the first attention 
among the famous monuments of past ages. 
At present if may be said to consist of a 
forest of Corinthian pillars, ercct and fallen. 
So numerous are they that the spectator is 
at a loss to reduce them to any order, or to 
conceive for what purpose’ they were de- 
signed. ‘‘In the space covered by these 
ruins,” says a celebrated modern traveller, 
"we sometimes find a palace, of which 
mothing remains but the court and the walls; 
sometimes a temple, whose peristyle is half 
thrown down; and then a portico or gallery, 
or triumphal arch, Here stood groups of 
columns, whose symmetry is destroyed by 
the fall of some of them; there we sce them 
ranged in rows of such length that, like 
rows of trees, they deceive the sight, and 
assume the appearance of solid walls, And 
if we cast our eyes on the ground, we behold 
nothing but subverted shalts, some above 
ethers, shattered to pieces, or dislocated in 
their joints. And whichever way we look, 
the earth is strewed with vast stones, half 
buried with broken entablatures, mutilated 
friezes, disfigured relics, effaced sculptures, 
violated tombs, and altars defiled by dust.’ 
OF all the ruins, those of the Temple of the 
Sun are the most magnificent, 

Situated on the great commercial tho- 
roughfare between Syria and Mesopotamia, 
it is probable that Tadmor was a place of 
importance long before the time of Solomon, 
‘aaa was used by him for purposes of com- 
mercial enterprise. It is very obvious that 
the present ruins belong to different and far 
distant ages. Here lived the famous critic 
Longinus; and here Odonatus, and Zenobia 
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his queen formed a small kingdom, which 
was seized on by the Romans, about a.p, 
273. 

TAHAPANES, fa-hap-pa’-nes. [Jer. ii. 16.] 
Tehaphnehes [Ezek. xxx. 18], ‘'ahpanhea 
(Jer. xliii. 7], or Hanes [Isa, xxx. 4.] [Head 
of the world.] These several names were 
given to an Egyptian city, known to the 
Greeks as ‘‘ Daphne,” not far from Pelusium, 
It seems to have been an important place, 
containing a palace of the king. ([Jer. xliii, 
9.] Thither the Jews, under Johanan, fled 
from the Chaldeans after the destruction ef 
Jerusalem, but were pursued by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon, who established 
liis throne there, in accordance with Jere- 
miah’s prophecy. Jeremiah is supposed to 

ave died there. 

Tart. The hinder part of a beast [Judg. 
xy. 4.], in allusion to which, whatever is low 
and contemptible, is called the tail. [Deut. 
Xxvili. 13. Isa. ix. 14,15. xix. 15.] Because 
scorpions and serpents do much hurt with 
their “‘tails ;’ or the tails may signify sub- 
ordinate officers and agents, ecclesiastic, 
civil, or military. [Rev. ix. ro, x9; xii. 4.] 
Rezin and Pekah were two “‘ tails ofsmoking 
fire-brands,” able to perform little of what 
they boasted, and near to utter destruction, 
[Isa. vii. 4. ] 

Tax. (1) Toreceive[2 Kings iv. 36]. (2) To 
choose. [Deut.i.13.] (3) To seize on. [x 
Kings xviii. 10; Heb. v. 4.) (4) To bear 
away. [Johnii. 16.] (5) Toimprove, exert, 
[Rev. xi. r7.] To‘ take away” often signi- 
fies the entire destruction of a thing, and ita 
causes aud effects. [Heb. x. 4,9.] Christ 
“takes away sin;”’ His righteousness re- 
moves the guilt; His spirit its power and 
stain; and His benefits conferred, the penalty 
thereof. (John 1. 29.] Troubles “‘ take uway 
sin ;”’ they cause men to give up their idols 
and idolatries, and to abhor and watch 
against sinful practices [Isa. xxvii.g]. To 
“take the foxes in the church,” is to detect, 
and censure, and remove false teachers, and 
to search out and mortify inward corraps 
tious. [Sol. Song ii.15.] A man is taken 
and held fast by his sms, when he is en- 
snared and ruined by them. [Prov. v. 22.] 

Jane. (1) Sum, number, [Hxod. v. 8.] 
(2) Story. [Luke xxiv. 1z.] Our life is like 
a tale that is told; very short and unsub- 
stantial. [Ps. xc. 9.] ‘lale-bearersare such 
as carry tales to raise strife and contention, 
or who slander and backbite. [Ley. xix. 16. 
Ezek. xxii. 9. 

TALENT. weight among the Jews, of 
little more than one hundred and thirteen 
pounds, ‘The value ofa talent of silver was 
about £342; that of a talent of gold £5,471. 

Tana Cum, ta-li/-tha ku/-mi. [Mark v. 
41.) A phrase in the Syrian-Chaldaic lan- 
guage, the literal translation of which ia 
given by the evangelist; ‘ Damsel (or mais 
den), arise.” 

Tammuz, tam’mug. The fourth month of the 
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Jews’ sacred year, and tenth of their civil. It 
consists of twenty-nine days, and answers 
to part of our June and July. Onthe 17th day 
of it, the Jews fast for the sin and punish- 
ment of making the golden calf. During the 
captivity of Babylon, they in this month ob- 
served a fast, to bewail the destruction of 
Jerusalem. [Jer. xxxix.2; Zech. viii. 19.] 
(2) Tammuz, an idol, called also Adonis, 
Osiris, Adonosiris, and perhaps Baal-peor. 
It is said, he was Thamus, an ancient king 
of Upper Egypt. The mythological history 
of him is, that be was Adonis, the son of 
Cyniras, an Assyrian, who founded the city 
of Paphos, in Cyprus, by his own danghter 
Myrrha. To conceal his birth, he was brought 
upamong the shepherds. Venus fell in love 
with him for his beauty, on account of 
which Mars, her husband, killed him. Venus 
lamented his death in the most inconsolable 
manner; and in imitation of ber the eastern 
nations of Syria, Phoenicia, and others, had 
a stated solemnity to bewail bis ruin. When 
the rain or melting snow made the river 
Adonis appear reddish in colour, the women 
began their lamentations so loud and tender 
as if for the death of an only child. After 
they had severely chastised themselves with 
whips, they proceeded to the sacrifices of the 
dead. [Ps. evi. 28.] Next day, pretending 
that he was revived and ascended to heaven, 
they rejoiced and shaved their heads; and 
such as Gid not, at least at Byblus, were 
obliged to prostrate themselves a whole day 
to strangers, and consecrate their gain to 
Venus. On this day, the Phoenician priests 
caused a letter to come into their harbour in 
& boat of paper-reeds, as if from Egypt, im- 
porting that the priests there had found 
Adonis alive. When this boat entered the 
harbour of Byblus, the women shouted and 
danced as persons mad for joy. In the time 
of Ezekiel, the Jewish women celebrated this 
festival with all its obscene rites, [Hzek. 
viii. 14. ] 

Tapustry. [ Prov. xxxi. 22.] Cloth woven 
or wrought with figures. 

Tappuan, tap'-pu-ah. [Apple city.] [Josh. 
xv. 34.] There were evidently two cities of 
this name; onein thelow country of Judah, 
towards the Mediterranean, the other be- 
longing to Ephraim, on the border of Manas- 
seh, and most probably the “‘ En-tappuah ”” 
of Josh, xvii. 7. 

Tangs. [Matt. xiii. 25.] This term, as 
used in the Bible, is supposed to mean the 
darnel grass, now known in eastern coun- 
tries. Its resemblance tq wheat is very 
exact, but some of its properties are highly 
pernicious. Travellers describe the process 
of pulling up this grass, and separating it 
from the genuine grain, and their descrip- 
tions perfectly accord with the language of 
our Saviour in the parable. Perhaps, how- 
ever, He referred to any noxious weed which 
is suffered to grow with the grain for the 
é2se of the latter, until the time of harvest, | 
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and is then sure to be separated and cast 
away. 

Tarsursn, tar’-shish [Isa. xxiii. 1], THAR- 
sHisH [1 Kings x. 22]. [Hard ground.] It 
is supposed that some place of this name 
existed on the eastern coast of Africa, cr 
among the southern ports of Asia, with 
which the ships of Hiram and Solomon 
traded “in gold, and silver, ivory, and 
apes, and peacocks.” [2 Chron. ix.2t.] It 
is said that once in every three years these 
ships completed a voyage, and brought 
home their merchandise. Hence, it is in- 
ferred the place with which they traded 
must have been distant from Judza, or 
(what may be confirmed by the variety 
which was imported) that after visiting 
Tarshish and procuring what it furnished, 
they traded with other and more distant 
parts, and accomplished the whole in three 
years. The more rational hypothesis is 
that in that age of the world, in those stas, 
and on that coast, a voyage of three yeurs 
would not necéssarily imply a great distance 
rom port to port. Ophir was perhaps it 
the land of Tarshish; and it is not impro- 
bable that, from the value of its productions 
and the extent of its commerce, vessels 
trading in that direction, and always touch- 
ing there, would be called ‘‘ships of Tar- 
shish.” By some critics Ceylon is supposed 
to be the ancient T'arshish. 

Tarsus, tar’-sus [Hard ground] [Acts 
xxi. 39], the chief town of the ancient Cilicia, 
and the birth-place of the apostle Paul, was © 
situated on the river Cydnus, about six 
miles from its mouth, and like Alexandria 
was celebrated both for its commerce and 
literature. When Cilicia became a Roman 
province, Tarsus received from the Em- 
peror Augustus the privileges of a Roman > 
colomy. Hence Paul speaks of himself as 
**free-born,” and claims the immunities of 
a Roman citizen. [Acts xxii. 28.] The pri — 
vileges of this city made it the resort ofmany 
wealthy and learned men, and were the occa- 
sion of its rising to great commercial emi- 
mence, and to be highly distinguished as a 
seat of learning. In regard to the latter, 
profane historians say that in philosophy 
and polite learning, the schools of Tarsus 
even excelled those of Athens and Alexan- 
dria. Paul was indebted to his native city 
not only: for his privileges of Roman citizen- 
ship, but for his scholastic acquirements. 

Tasx-Masters, [Exod. v. 1o-14.] Such 
overseers a8 make the slaves or tasked per- 
sons perform their work. 

Taste. (x) To try the relish of a thing by 
the tongue or palate. [Job xxxiy. 3.] (2) 'To 
eat or drink a little, as if trying the relish of 
the food. [1 Sam. xiv. 29; Dan. v.2.] (3) To 
have an experimental knowledge of; thus 
men “‘ taste’’ death, when they feel it. (Matt. 
xvi. 28.] They taste that the Lord is gra- 
cious and good, when they spiritually discern 
and feel His grace and goodness working faz 
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and in them. [x Pet. ii.3; Ps. xxxiv. 8. 
Hypocrites taste the good word of God, an 
heavenly gift, when they have such transient 
experience of the power of the Holy Ghost 
in and by the word, as fills them with a kind 
of comfort and joy. [Heb. vi. 4,5.] There 
is also taste referred to in Ex. xvi. 31; Job 
vi. 6. The roof of the mouth, which discerns 
the relish of meats. [Rev. xxiv. 13.] Then 
again, cur judgment and affections, which 
discern the propriety and agreeableness of 
things to the soul. [Ps. cxix.103; Sol. Song 
li. 3] Moab’s taste remained in him, and 
his scent:was not changed. The power, and 
idolatry, pride, presumption, luxury, and 
other wickedness of the Moabites continued 
the same from age to age, as wine standing 
on its lees retains its strength, colour, and 
relish. (Jer. xlviii. rr.] 

Tarrers. [1 Tim. v.13.] Such as foolishly 
and rashly speak of things without knowing 
or being concerned about them. 

Taunt. (Jer. xxiv. 9.] Acommon by-word ; 
a laughing stock. [Ezek. v. 15.] 

Tax. Toll, tribute. A sum of money or 
goods paid to rulers in token of submission 
to them, and in order to reward their labour 
in government. [2 Chron. xvii. 11; 2 Kings 
Xxill. 35.] As the Hebrews acknowledged 
God for their proper king, they paid their 
tribute to Him in tithes, or offerings, and 
soul-money. [Exod. xxx.13; Lev. i.-vii.] 
Wherever they prevailed over the Canaan- 
ites, they laid them under tribute. [Josh. 
xvi. 10; Judg. i. 30-35.] Towards the end 
of his reign, Solomon imposed a tribute on 
the Hebrews, which issued in the revolt of 
ten tribes from hisson. [1 Kingsxii.] The 
Syrians, Assyrians, Chaldeans, Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans, in their turn, imposed 
tribute on them and other conquered na- 
tions. Seleucus, the son of Antiochus the 
Great, was a raiser of taxes in the glory of 
his kingdom; that is, famed for nothing but 
raising of taxes, to pay his father’s debts to 
the Romans, [Dan. xi. 20.] Caesar Angus- 
tas ordered that an enrolment, taxing, or 
census, should be made of all his suvjects, 
families, and substance, in order to luy cn 
the tribute in proportion to their ability; this 
was begun three or four years before the 
birth of our Saviour; but Providence so 
ordered it, that it proceeded no farther than 
Bethlehem, till the time of His birth. [Luke 
ii. 2.] This tribute was not levied till about 
ten or eleven years after; the publicans who 
gathered it were detested. Judas, of Galilee, 
formed a party of zealots, who seditiously 
opposed the raising of it. As Jesus miracu- 
lonsly procured money from a fish to pay it 
for Himself and Peter, He thus directed the 
Jews to pay it, as by their using the Roman 
coin they acknowledged their subjection. 
(Matt. xxii. 16-21.] t 

Tuars. [Ps.lvi. 8.] Allusion is supposed | 
to bo raade in this passage to an ancient | 
gustom, which was preserved among the | 
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Romans, of collecting the falling tears of 
mourners at funerals, and putting them into 
a bottle, cr urn, called a “‘lacrymatory,”’ or 
“tear-bottle.’ These vessels were after- 
wards fixed upon the sepulchres of the 
dead, thus seeming to preserve a memorial 
of the affection and grief of the survivors. 

Trxoa, te-ko'-ah {2 Chron. xi. 6], or 
TrKoau [2 Sam. xiv,¢,.] [Pitching of tents.] 
A city of Judah, south-east of Jerusalem, 
and a few miles from Bethlehem. It was 
probably founded by Asher[x Chron. ii. 2; iv. 
5] and was fortified by Rehoboam. [2 Chron. 
xi. 6.] This seems to hay@ been a spot re- 
sorted to by herdsmen, among whom was 
Amos the prophet. [Amos i. 1.] It was 
here too that Jeab obtained a woman of pe- 
culiar skill and address to present a ficti- 
tious case to David, in order to force from 
him a favourable judgment in the parallel 
case of Absalom. David, however, detected 
the hand of Joab in the whole device. 

Txgxoa, Wilderness of, was in the same re- 
gion,and constituted part of the wilderness 
of Judah. Here Jehoshaphat defeated the 
i and Moabites. [2 Chron. xx. 
20. 
TeLantrs, tel-a’-bib. [Hars of corn.] [Ezek. 
ili. r5.] A town on the river Chebar, where 
Ezekiel and many of the Jewish exiles 
dwelt. Its site is supposed to be occupicd 
by the mogern Thelabar. 

Terman, te’-man. [A desert.] [Amos i. 
12.] <A city of Edom, not far from Joktheel, 
supposed to have been settled by Teman, 
grandson of Esau. (Gen. xxxvi. 11.] In 
Hab. iii. 3, allusion is made, in the highest 
grade of poetic imagery, to the removal of 
the symbols of the divine presence from the 
ae of Teman and Paran to Sinai. [Hz. 
Ex, a 

Tempuz. [1 Sam. i. 9.] The sacred edi- 
fice erected at Jerusalem as a permanent 
place of worship for the Jewish Church. In 
its general form it resembled the Tabernacle, 
for which it was substituted, and it was the 
centre of the same great system of cere- 
monial worship. The Temple was built on 
Mount Moriah. [2 Chron. ii.1.] This was 
one summit of a range of hills, the general 
name of which was Mount Zion. [Pa. 
exxxii. 13, 14.] The idea of building it was 
suggested to the mind of David [xz Chron. 
xvii. 1], and became a subject cf his lively 
and unceasing interest. He collected what 
was equal to forty-eight thousand tons of 
gold and silver, besides immense quantities 
of brass, iron, stone, timber, &c.; and he 
secured skilful mechanics and artificers for 
every branch of the work. [x Chron. xxii. 
14; xxix. 4, 7.] He also furnished the do- 
sign, plan, and location of the building, in 
all which he was divinely instructed, [1 , 
Chron. xxi.; xxii; xxviii. 11-19.] He was 
not permitted, however, to see 4 single siap 
taken in ‘ts erection. [1 Kings y. 3.) The 
superintendence of the vole wag pit 
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mitted to Solomon, the son and successor of 
David, who i the fourth year of his reign 
commenced the work. There were 183,600 
Jews and strangers employed on it; of 
Jews 30,000, by retation 10,c0o0 a month; 
of Canaanites, 153,600, of whom 70,000 were 
bearers of burdens, 30,000 were hewers of 
wood and stone, and 3,$00 overseers. The 
parts were all prepared at a distance from 
the site of the building, and when they were 
brought together the whole immense struc- 
ture was erected without the sound of ham- 
mer, axe, or any tool of iron[z Kings vi. 7]; 
and ai the end of seven-and-a-half years it 
eteod complete in all its splendour, the glory 
of Jerusalem, and the most magnificent edi- 
fice in the world. 

The Temple, like the Tabernacle, had its 
front towards the east. The porch, or por- 

. tico, extended along the whole front, pro- 
jecting fifteen feet from the main building, 
and rising to the height of one hundred 
and eighty feet. Upon the sides and rear 
of the main building was an additional 
building of three stories, each nearly eight 
feet high. ‘This structure was about half 
the height of the Temple, and though built 
against the walls, was not fastened into 
uiem. [1 Kingsvi. 6.] It was divided into 
apartments like chambers, which opened 
into the gallery that surrounded it. There 
was a tlight of stairs om the south side 
which led into the second. story, and another 
leading from the second to the third. [x 
Kings vi. 8.| The whole building and its 
environs were entered by two courts. The 
inner court. called ‘*The court before the 
Temple,” o the “Court of priests,” corre- 
sponded generally with the court of the 
Tabernacle, as did also the sacred apart- 
ments, furniture, and utensils. 

The Temple of Solomon stood altogether 
four hundred and twenty-four years, but in 
the short space of thirty years after its com- 
pletion it was plundered by Shishak, king 
of Egypt. [1 Kings xiv. 25, 26.] After this 
It was frequently profaned and pillaged, and 
was at last broken down and destroyed by 
the king of Babylon, B.c. 588, and the na- 
tion itself carried into captivity. In fifty- 
two years after these everts a number of the 
Jews returned, and the rebuilding of the 
Yemple was commenced under the superin- 
teudence of Zerubbabel, the Jewish gover- 
nor, and Jeshua, or Joshua, the high priest, 
¥hey were permitted and encouraged to 
undertake it by Cyrus, the Persian em- 
peror, to whom Juda had now_become 
tributary. [Isa. xliv. 28; xlv. 13.] Much 
interruption aud delay attended the enter- 
wise, of which we have afull account in the 

eok of Ezra. It was completed, however, 
and dedicated u.c, 515, or about seventy- 
three yeurs after the destruction of it; and 
though inferior in many respects to the first 
Temp's, hf ving no ark, no merey-seat, no 
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sacred fire, no urim aud thummim, and no 
spirit of prophecy [Ezra iii. 12, 13]; still ig 
was in breadth and height twice the size of 
Solomon’s. It furnished a fixed place of 
worship for the nation, and ultimately be- 
came the theatre of far more glorious iilus- 
trations of the divine glory than the first 
Temple ever witnessed. [Hag. ti, 6-9; Mal. 
iii, 1; Col. ii. 9; x Tim. iil. 16.] 

The Temple of Zerubbabel had stood nearl 
five hundred years, and was much decaye 
when Herod the Great, witha view tosecure 
the favour of tne Jews, and obtain to him- 
self a great name, undertook to rebuild it; 
s0 that it was not a new edifice, strictly 
speaking, but rather a complete repair of 
the second Temple. He began the work only 
seventeen years before the birth of Christ, 
and completed the main building in less 
than ten years, so that it was fit for the ser- 
vice. The whole work oceupied forty-six 
years. [Johnii.20.] We shall describe it 
as it stood in the days of our Saviour. 

The outer wall, which enclosed the build- 
ings, was about one-eighth of 2 mile square, 
aud nearly forty feet above the summit of 
the mount. This wall was built up from the 
valley beneath, and was insome places from 
six hundred to seven hundred feet high. It 
is supposed to have been from this height 
(or pinnacle) that our Saviour was urged t¢ 
cast Himself. [Matt. iv. 5-7.] In these 
walls were seven inassive and costly gates, 
each fifteen feet wide, and thirty feet high. 
These were in addition to the ** Beautiful 
gate” [Actsiii. 2], which was on the east side, 
and was. called beautiful because it was of 
the finest brass (copper), seventy-five feet in 
height, highly polished, and richly adorned. 
Between the gates, along the inside of the 
wall, were piazzas supported partly by the 
wall itself, and partly by a double row of 
columns, except on the south side, where 
were thres rows of columns. The porch on 
the east side was called Solomon’s [John x. 
23], because he built it, or at least the stu- 
pendous wall on which it rested. All within 
the area which these walis enclosed was 
called the Temple. 

The larger part of the area was vacant 
ground, completely paved with marble, and 
was distinguished as the Court of the Gen- 
tiles, because all classes of persons might 
enter it. But beyond the wall which sepa- 
rated this from the next court no uncircum- 
cised person was perinitted to pass. A pro- 
hibition to that effect was inscribed upon 
the gate-poss [Eph. ii. 13, 14.] Around 
this outer court the stock for the supply of 
the Temple service was kept, and the money- 
changers had their places of business. ‘he 
second court was enclosed bya wall. It 
was called the new court [2 Chron. xx. 5], 
the outer court [Ezek. xlvi. 21], or court of 
the women, becuuse women were not allowed 
to go beyond it toward the sanctuary, unlesa 


visibie revelation of the divive giory, no! when they biought a sacrifice, In this 
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court men and women performed their or- 
dinary worship unaccompanied with sacri- 
fices. [Luke xviii, 10-14; Acts iii. r; xxi. 
2¢-30.] Here also was the treasury [Mark 
xii. 41], where the gifts for the service of 
the Temple were deposited in small chests 
or coflers fixed in the surrounding wall: 
and this was the place where some of our 
Saviour’s most impressive discourses were 
delivered. [John viii. 20.] 

The next court towards the sanctuary was 
the court of Israel. The outer half of this 
court was entered by common Israelites to 
attend on particular services of religion; 
bat the inner half, next to the sanctuary, 
was called the court of the priests, and they 
Were separated from each other by a low 

ling. Our Saviour, being of the tribe of 
Judsh, had no privileges in the ‘’emple 


above any other Israelite. Hence whatever | 


He is said to have done in the Temple must 
be intended of the courts of the Temple. 

Within the court of the priests stood the 
altar of burnt-offering and the brazen laver, 
and not even an Israelite could on any con- 
dition pass the railing that enclosed them, 
unless when he came to offer his sacritice 
before the altar. 

Next came the sanctuary, the materials of 
which were beantiful and costly beyond 
description. [Mark xiii.1.] The porch ex- 
tended one hundred and fifty feet across the 
front of the main building. It was thirty 
feet wide, and rose at the highest elevation 
to nearly one hundred andeighty feet. The 
entrance to this porch was one hundred and 
thirty-five feet by thirty-seven. It had no 
door. The sanctuary itself was ninety feet 
high, ninety feet long, and thirty feet wide. 
Around it, except in front, was a structure 
of three stories high, like that attached to 
the first Temple as before described. The 
sanctuary had two apartments, separated 
from each other by a curtain or veil [Matt. 
xxvii. 51 |—viz., the holy place, which occu- 
pied sixty feet of the whole length, and in 
which were the altar of incense, the golden- 
candlestick, and the table of shew-bread; 
and the most holy place, which measured 
thirty feet every way. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that in our translation of the Bible, 
when these apartments are mentioned by 
these terms, the word place is generally, if 
not always, supplied by the translators. 

This Temple was razed to its foundation by 
the Romans, A.D. 70-71, and the site of it 
was made like a ploughed field. [Jer. xxvi. 
18; Matt. xxiv. 2.] 

‘Yreurt, (1) Totry. So God tempts men 
when He enjoins the performance of hard 
duties, to discover their grace and their 
faith, love, and obedience. [Gen. xxii. 1. 
Men tempt God when they unseasonably an 
irreveivntly require proofs of His presence, 
power, and goodness; when they expose 
tnemselvos to danger, from which they can- 
not escape without tne miraculous interposi- 


tion of His providence; and when they sin 
with such boldness, as if they would try 
whether God could or would know and 
punish sin. [Hxod. xvii. 2; Matt. iv. 7; 
Mal. iii. r5; Acts v.9.] The Jews tempted 
Christ by endeavouring to proyoke or en- 
snare Him. ([Matt. xvi. 1; xxii. 16.] (2) 
To entice to sin. _So Satan and his agents 
tempt men, and on that account Satan is 
called the tempter. [xz Cor. vii. 5; 1 Thess. 
iii. 5.] God thus tempts no man, nor is He 
successfully tempted of any. [James i. 13.] 
The Hebrew martyrs were tempted, were 
tortured, or burnt. [Heb- xi. 37. 

Temptation. (x) The enticement of & 
person to sin; and the means thereof; this 
men are to watch and pray against. [ Matt. 
Xxvi. 4r.] God leads men into temptation 
when He withholds His grace and provi- 
dential restraints; when He gives them up 
to Satan and their own lusts, or to their 
wicked neighbours, to be enticed to sin; oz 
when He lays before them such occasions as 
they will improve to encourage and per- 

etuate their wickedness. [Matt. vi. 13.] 

2) Trials, sore afilictions, persecutions. 
James i. 2, 12; Luke viii. 13; xxii. 28. 
God’s miracles of mercy and judgment, by 
which He tried the Hebrews’ and Hgyptians’ 
obedience to His will, are called temptations. 
(Dent. iv. 34; vii. r9.] 

Tn is a number of perfection, and ten 
times means often. [Gen. xxxiv7 ; Num. xiv. 
22; Job xix. 3.] Ten pounds, or talents, 
denote many gifts and opportunities. [Luke 
xix. 13; Matt. xxv. 28.] Ten days of tribu- 
lation denotes a short space; or, perhaps, is 
an allusion to the ten years’ persecution of 
Dioclesian. [Rev. ii. 10o.] <A tenth part 
may signify one kingdom. [Rev. xi. 13.] 
In Isa, vi. 13,-a tenth, or tenth part, may 
denote a few persons consecrated to the 
service of God. 

Tsanp. To work towards. [Prov. x. 16.] 


TunpER. (1) Weak and feeble. [Gen, 
XXxXili. 13.] (2) Nice and delicate, [Deut. 
xxviii. 56.] (3) Young and carefully edu- 


cated. [Prov. iv. 3.] (4) Of a compassionate, 
kind, and forgiving temper. [Eph. iv. 32.] 
God’s mercy is said to be tender, to import 
that it is infinitely kind and affectionate. 
Ps. xxy. 6.] A tender heart is one which 
is easily affected with God’s law or provi- 
dence, and cannot endure what is sinful. 
(2 Chron. xxxiv. 27.] Young and weak 
believers, and the first motions of good 
works, are called tender grapes. [Song of 8. 
ii. 13, 15.7 

Terran, te'-rah, th@son of Nahor, and father 
of Haran, Nahor, and Abraham, was born 
a.m. 1878, and at the hundred and thirticth 
year of his life had Abraham born to him. 
Ho and his family were idolators. Terah 
went with Abraham to Haran, and died 
there. [Gen. xi. 24-32; Josh. xxiv. 2, 14.] 

Trraprgim, ter-’o phim. [Prosperous life.] 
[Judg. xvii. 5.) From comparing Gen, 
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xz8i. 19, 30, it would seem that this word 
sometimes denotes houschold idol gods or 
images. Perhaps it was also applied to the 
forms or instruments of astrology, and so 
might be found in the possession of those 
who were not idolators. As it is used by the 
fit. in relation to the state of the Jews 


Hos. iii. 4], it probably means that that un- 

appy nation should be without any god, 
true or false; not only without sacrifice and 
ephod which belonged to their religious sys- 
tem, but also without images and teraphim, 
which were parts of their idolatry. 

Tueruuus, ter-tul’-lue. [The third.] [Acts 
xxiv. 1.] Probably a Roman lawyer, who 
ected as presecutor in the case of Paul be- 
fore Felix. The Jews, being ignorant of 
the Roman forms of law, &c., would natu- 
rally employ a person acquainted with them 
to manage their causes. 

Testament. [Heb. ix. 15.] The word 
testament, when applied to our Scriptures 
[es the Old and New Testament), is used in 
the same sense with covenant. The old 
covenant is spoken of in Exod. xxiv. 8, and 
the new in Matt. xxvi. 28. The former was 
ratified by the blood of sacrifices, and the 
latter (of which the other was a type) was 
ratified by the blood of Christ. 

According to some critics, the word testa- 
ment is also used by the sacred writers, as 
it is in modern times, to signify the instru- 
ment by which a man directs what disposi- 
tion shall be made of his property after his 
death. [Heb. ix. 16.] It is well known 
that such an instrument takes effect only 
at the death of the testator, or he who 
makes the testament. Hence the apostle, 
in allusion to this fact, says, in substance, 
that the death of Christ has the same effect 
on the covenant of redemption, whichis the 
New Testament, asthe death of the testator 
has on his last will and testament—viz., 
gives it force and validity. Others, how- 
ever, have supposed that the apostle refers 
to the ancient custom of confirming cove- 
nants by sacrifices [Gen. xv. 3, 9], in refer- 
ence to which it is true that & covenant was 
of no force so long as the victim by whose 
death it was to be confirmed was living. 

Testimony, TEstimonizs. [Ps. cxix. 88, 
99.] These terms sometimes denote the 
whole revelation of God’s will. They fre- 
fuently occur in this sense in the above 
wsalin. ‘They also refer to the tables of 
sione, which were part of the covenant be- 
tvveen God and the people of Israel [Exod. 
xxv. 16]; and hence the ark in which they 
‘were deposited is called the ‘“‘ark of the 
testimony.” [Exod. xxv. 22.] The gospel 
is also called the ‘‘ testimony ” in x Cor. i. 6, 
Rey. i. 2, and elsewhere. 

Terrarcn, tet-rark, [Matt. xiy.1.] This 
title was given to a sovereign prince, and 
gtrictly denotes one who governs the fourth 
part of a province or kingdom. In our 
Ecriptares, however, it is applied to any one 
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Thigh. 
who governed a provinze of the Roman eme 
pire, whatever portion cf the territory might 
be within his jurisdiction. The tetrarch had 
the title of king. [Matt. xiv. 9.] 

Taratre. [Acts xix. 29, 31.] A place of 
public amusement, where, in ancient times, 
popular assemblies, courts, elections, &c., 
were often held. 

Tnepnrz, the'-bez. [Brightness.] [Judg. 
ix. so.] A city north-east of Shechem, with- 
in the territory of Ephraim, celebrated as 
the place where Abimelech was slain. 

TuHEoPHIues, the-off-i-lus. [Lover of God.] 
{Luke i. 3.] A distinguished individual, 
probably of Greece or Rome, to whom, as 
his particular friend or patror, Luke ad- 
dressed both his gospel and his history of 
the Acts of the Apostles. The title ‘‘ most 
excellent’? probably denctes official dignity. 
[Acts xxiii. 26; xxiv. 3; and xxvi. 25.] 

THESSALONIANS, Epistleato. These consti- 
tute the thirteenth and fourteenth in the order 
of the books of the New Testament. They 
were written by the apostle Paul to the 
church of the Thessalonians. (See THrssa- 
tonica.] The first epistle was probably 
written near the close of a.D. 52 or beginning 
of 53; and its design is to establish the fol- 
lowers of Christ there in all those graces for 
which they were so conspicuous, and en- 
courage them, by the most affectionate and 
pointed exhortations, in seeking for higher 
attainments and richer consolations in the 
divine life.. The fourth chapter is remark- 
able for the distiaWness with which it reveals 
the order of the general resurrection. 

The second epistle was written soon after 
the first, and seems to have been designed 
to correct some misapprehensions which had 
occurred respecting the first; and, at the 
same time, still further to establish and en- 
courage them in the works of faith and 
labours of love. The second chapter con- 
tains a very full prophecy respecting the re- 
velation of antichrist. 

THESSALONICA, thes-sa-lo-ni’-ka. [Acts xxvii. 
2.] The capitat of one of the pretorial dis- 
tricts of Macedonia. It is now called Sa- 
loniki, and is situated in European Turkey, 
at the northern extremity of the Gulf of 
Saloniki (formerly the Thermaic Gulf), two 
hundred and seventy-two miles west of 
Constantinople; and, of the towns of 
European Turkey, is, in point of commerce, 
second only to that city. Hi 

Tureau. (Gen. xxiv.2.] The practice of 
putting the haud under the thigh might de- 
note the obedience or subjection of the indi- 
vidual, or it might be connected with the 
rite of circumcision as a token of God’s 
faithfulness, The inscription upon the thigh 
[Rev. xix. 16] alludes to the custom of in- 
scribing the names and deeds of conquerors 
on their garments and weapons. The name 
might be inscribed on the sword, which wag 
girded on the thigh, or on that part of th 
dress which covered the thigh. Jacob's 
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thigh was smitten by the angel [Gen. xxxii. 
ag], to show that he had supernatural 
power, and that he yielded in mercy, and 
not from necessity. 

Tarne. (x) Areal substance or quality. 
(Ley. xii. 4; Prov. iv. 7.] (2) A matter, an 
affair. (Isa. vii. 13.] (3) A Goctrine or 
opinion, [Ezek. xiv. 9.] _ (4) Persons, or 
qualities. [Rev. xxi. 27.] All things in 
heaven and earth are reconciled by Christ; 
Jews and Gentiles are brought into one 
visible church ; saints in heaven and saints 
yn earth are united under one head; angels 
ind redeemed men are joined in one 
family, and all things in heaven and earth 
are made to promote the same ends—of 
glory to God and good to His people. [Col. 
1, 20. 

“.HiN®. (1) Toform thoughts. [Ps. xlviii. 
oJ (2) To esteem, reckon. [John xvi. 2. 
(3) To remember, care for. [Gen. xl. 14. 
(4) To deyise, resolve. [Neh. vi. 6.] God 
thinks on men, when He kindly takes 


notice of them and their good works, and 
vouchsafes to them His favours and bene- 
fits. [Neh. vy. r9.] What think ye of Christ? 
What do ye know, believe, meditate of, 
esteem, or Gesire, about the person, office, 
and mediation of Christ? [Matt. xxii. 42.] 
Thought is (1) The exercise of thinking. 
(2) Invvard reasonings of conscience; so 
men's thoughts accuse or excuse their 
works. [Rom. ii. 15; Luke ix. 46, 47.] (3) 
Anxious and immoderate care. [Matt. vi. 
31, 34; X.19]: and these texts onght to be 
rendered—Exerciss no anxious care. (4) 
Opinion, [Job xii. 5.] (5) Purposes, reso- 
lutions. [Prov. xii. 5; Ps. lvi. 5.] God’s 
thoughts are either His sentiments and pur- 
poses concerning us, or our thoughts and 
meditations concerning His nature, excellen- 
cies, and works. (Ps. xl. 5; cxxxix. 17.] 
Triep. The Jews observe a great many | 
noted thir? days, as the third day of the} 
loosing cf the patriarchs. [Gen. xlii. 18.] 
The .irdt day of the return of the Hebrew 
spies. (Josh. iii. 16.] The third day of the 
giving of the law; the third day of the 
Hebrew revival. But the third day of 
Tsaac’s escape from death [Gen. xxii. 4]; 
the third day of Jonah’s deliverance from 
the whale’s belly [Jonah i. 17]; the third 
day of Hezekiah’s relief from his terrible 
aisternper [2 Kings xx. 5]; and the third 
day of Jesus’ resurrection from the dead, 
ified by these do more nearly concern us. 
[x Cor. xv. 4.] A third part denotes a very 
arge cne; 80 the dragon with his tail drew 
the third part of the stars of heaven and 
east them tothe ground. By the heathen 
persecution of the Christians, especially 
under Dioclesian, vast numbers of ministers 


were killed, or compelled to desist from 

Sheir work and employ themselves in civil 

business; and not a few were forced into 

compliance with heathen idolatry. A third 

part oi trees purnt up under the first trum- 
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pet denotes a multitude of great men de- 
stroyed by the Goths between a.p. 395 and 
408, or a multitude of ministers and noted 
Christians seduced by the Arian heresy after 
A.D. 338 to that time. A third part of the 
sea becoming blood, and a third part of the 
creatures dying in it, and a third part of 
the ships destroyed under the second trum- 
pet, denote vast multitudes of the subjects 
of the’ tumultuous Roman empire and their 
cities and wealth being destroyed by the 
Goths, Alans, Vandals, Suevi, and Burgun- 
dians, from a.p. 408 to 455, or vast numbers 
of souls ruined by the tumultuous and bloody 
contentions in the church.--The third part 
of the waters, upon which the star called 
Wormwood fell, wader the third trumpet, is 
a great part of the provinces and populous 
cities of the empire, ruined by Attila and 
his Huns, or the many doctrines of the 
gospel perverted by Pelagius and his fole 
lowers. The third part of the sun, moon, 
and stars being darxened, under the fourth 
trumpet, imports the obscurity and diminu- 
tion of the power and glory of the emperor, 
and of the senate and great men in the 
empire. When two-thirds, that is, a great 
number of the Jews, were cut off by the 
Romans and others, a third part (a con- 
siderable number) passed through the fire, 
enduring much persecution, but were saved 
by me grace of God. [Zech. xiii. 8, 9; 
xiv. 2. 

Turnst. (r) Vehement desire for water. [ Ps. 
cii. r1.] (2) An eager desire after anything 
satisfying, as after Christand His righteous- 
ness,or after happiness and pleasure in gene- 
ral (Isa. lv. 1; Rev. xxiii. 17], or after the ful- 
filment of some filthy lust. [Deut. xxix. 19; 
Jer. ii. 25.] (3) That which causeth thirst, 
as the want of water, or sore afflictions 
which beget an-eager desire of deliverance. 
[Deut. xxviii. 48; Isa. lxv. 13; Amos viii. 
3.] Those are thirsty who greatly need 
refreshing liquor [Judg. iv. 19], or the in- 
fluences of God’s spirit, or who are in great 
misery. A thirsty ground or land is either 
a field scorched and withered, and so in 
great need of dew and rain [Ps. Ixiii. 1], 
or an unprosperous and disagreeable con- 
dition [Ezek. xix. 13], or the Gentiles or 
others in great need of spiritual blessings. 
[Isa. xxxv 7.] Bloodthiraty are such ag 
delight in murdering others. [Prov. xxix 


to. | 
(Gen. iii. 18.] 


THIsTLES and THorys. 
These terms are generally connected in the 
Scriptures, and probably often denote any 
kind of useless or noxious plants that grow 
spontaneously, to the annoyance of the hus- 
bandman, and the great injury of his crops. 
The figurative use of these terms denotes 
desolation [Proy. xxiv. 31; Isa. v. 6; Hos. 
ii. 6; ix.6; x. 8], the visitations of Providenca 
(Num. xxxiii. 55; Judg. ii. 3; 2 Cor. xii. 7], 
difficulties and hindrances [Proy. xv. 19 
and troubles [Proy. xxii. 5]. 
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She “crowning with thorns” [ Matt. 
xxvii. 29] was probably the wanton inven~- 
tion of the Roman soldiery, and made no 
part of the established punishment. Weare 
not certain as to the kind of thorns used; 
some suppose the white-thorn, which grows 
.o abanuance near Jerusalem; some the 
acacia, and others the acanthus, which blos- 
soms in March. The object of the soldiers 
was to ridicule the idea of Christ being aking, 
and perhaps to aggravate His sufferings. 

Tuomas, tom/-as [A twin] [John xx. 24], 
one of the twelve apostles, was also called 
*Didymus” (The twin). We know little of 
his history. He seems to have been of 
singular temperament. [John xi. 16; xiv. 
53; XX. 20-29.] It issupposed he was ac- 
tively engaged in propagating the gospel, 
and suffered martyrdom. 

Turrz Taverns. [Acts xxviii. 15.] A 
place so called, perhaps, from the circum- 
stance that three houses of public entertain- 
ment were established there. It was about 
thirty-three miles from Rome; and Paul was 
met at that place, when on his way to Rome 
as a prisoner, by some brethren from that 
city, who had heard of his approach. 

‘Tuausn [Isa, xli. 15], THRESHING-FLOOR 
(Gen. i. so]. The ancient threshing-floors 
were selected on the highest summits, open 
on every side to the wind. Though called 
floors, they were anciently nothing but plats 
of ground, levelled and rolled, so as to be as 
hard as a floor. The sheaves were thrown 
together in a loose heap, and the grain 
beaten out by a machine, or by the feet of 
oxen. [Deut. xxv. 4.] The threshing- 
machine was formed of a heavy square 
frame, with rollers, each of which was en- 
circled by three or four iron rings or wheels, 
serrated like the teeth of a saw. ([Isa. xli. 
15,16.] The machine was drawn by a pair 
of oxen, the driver sitting ¢m a cross-piece 
fastened into the frame; and as the heavy 
rollers passed over it, the grain was crushed 
out on every side. Sometimes this frame 
was so constructed as to resemble a cart 
{Isa. xxviii. 27, 28], and furnishes a striking 
figure of violence .nd destruction. [Amos 
i, 3; Hab. iii. 12.) After the grain was 
threshed and winnowed the chaff and fine 
straw were collected on a neighbouring hill 
and burned. [Isa. v. 24; Matt. iii. 12. ] 

THuNDER—is formed in the clouds by the 
Kindling of the sulphurous matter exhaled 
from the earth or sea by the heat of the 
sun, &c. This being kindled makes a loud 
explosion, and runs along, where it finds 
suiphurous particles in the same manner, 
The flash of lightning and the noise are 
really contemporary; but the lightning 
making a quicker motion towards the eye 
than the noise can do towards the ear, is 
scen before the noise is heard, especially if 
the thunder be at any considerable distance. 
We eall the flash of fire a thunder-bolt, as it 
oftea breaks, bruises, and rends whatever 
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hard bodies are in its way, the sulphur cen 
tributing to the suffocation of animals; but 
when the flame is weak, or the resisting 
body is soft, it only singes or scorches it, 
Great stones, however, have sometimes 
fallen from heaven in the time of thunder. 
[Exod. ix. 23.] The unsearchable majesty 
and almighty influence of God’s perfections 
are called the thunder of His power, or pre- 
vailing excellency. [Job xxvi. 14.] The 
preaching of the gospel is like thunder ; it 
makes men’s hearts to tremble, and subdues 
their stubbornness, [Markiii. 17; Rev. xiv. 
2.| Terrible and destrnctive calamities are 
likened to thunder. [Isa. xxix. 6.] The 
noise of an army is called “the thunder of 
the captains.” [Job xxxix. 25.] The war- 
horse’s neck is clothed with thunder, his 
neighing for the battle and the shaking of 
his mane make a noise, but the word might 
be rendered, ‘‘clothed with a cheerful 
tremor or triumphant shaking.” [Job 
xxxix.19.] Thelightnings and thunderiugs 
proceeding from God’s throne denote the 
majesty of His appearance, the enlighten- 
ing and heart-affecting publication of His 
will, and the awful judgments which He, 
as our great Sovereigu, sends upon the 
earth. [Rey. iv. 5.] The voices, thunder- 
ings, lightnings, earthquakes, and hail, fol- 
lowing on Christ's casting the fire of His 
vengeance on the earth during the sever 
trumpets, and that which attends the sound- 
ing of the seventh trumpet, are terrible 
calamities of many different kinds. [ Rev. 
viii. 5; xi. 19.] The seven thunders that 
uttered their voice when Christ spake under 
the sixth trumpet may dencte the inflic- 
tion of manifold calamities. [Rev. x. 3, 4.] 

Tryatina, thi-a-ti/-rah. [Acts xvi. 14.] A 
city of the province of Lydia, in Asia Minor, 
It is situated in an extensive plain, near a 
small river, a branch of the Caicus, south- 
east of Smyrna, between Sardis and Per- 
gamos, and was the site of one of the 
seven churches of Asia, to which John 
wrote. [Rev. i. 11.] It was also the resi- 
dence of Lydia, whom Paul met and bap- 
tised at Philippi. 

Tinrrivs Cmsar, ti/-be-ri-us [Son of the 
Tiber], Casar, see'-zar [A cut or gash] 
[Luke iii. 1], was the son-in-law and sue- 
cessor of Angustus [Lnke ii. 1], and 
though with some apparent virtues, was one 
of the most infamous tyrants that ever 
scourged the empire of Rome. He began 
his reign a.p, 14, reigned during the event- 
ful period of the succeeding twenty-three 
years, and was finally murdered by suffoca- 
tion with pillows. 

Time. [Season.] (z.) The measure of mo- 
tion, or the duration of things. [Ps. lxxxix, 
47.] (2) The particular appointed season or 
opportunity of doing a thing. [Mecl. ili. 1.; 
Gen. xviii. 10; Ps. Ixxxi. 1.] In season and 
out of season—that is, when there is more 


| or less opportunity. [2 Tim. iv. 2.] The dite 
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ferent times of Spring, Summer, Liarvest, 
aud Winter, are called the Seasons. [Gen. 
i. 14.] Theappointed season of God’s ven- 
feance On men is called His times, or days, 
as He displays His power and perfections 
therein ; and their time, or the time of the 
heathen, as they then receive the due re- 
ward of their deeds, [Job xxiv. 1; Jer. 1. 
27, 31; Ezek. iii. 3.] Christ’s time is either 
the time of His going up to the feast of taber- 
nacles or the time of His death [John vii. 
6, 8], or the time of His appearance to judg- 
ment [x Tim. vi. 15], which will be a time of 
refreshing and restitution of all things; as 
then He will display His glory to the highest, 
fally comfort His saints, and restore the 
system of irrational nature to its original 
purity and honour. [Acts iii. 20, 21; Rom, 
viii. 2x.] That season in which God calls 
sinners to Him, and quickens and unites 
their souls to Christ, is called His time of 
love [Ezek. xvi. 8]; and it is an acceptable 
time and day of salvation when God bestows 
His special favours on men. [Ps. lxix. 13; 
2Cor. vi. 2.] The last times, or days, denote 
either the whole latter part of the duration of 
the world, or the whole of the gospel-period, 
particularly that in which the Jewish cere- 
monies were about to be abolished [z Peter 
i, 20; Isa. ii. 2; Mic. iv.1; 1 John ii. 18], 
or the latter part of the Christian period; 
which is represented as perilous times, 
abounding with scoffers and wicked profes- 
sors[x Tim. iv. 1; 2 Tim. iii. 1-5; 2 Pet. iii. 
i. To know the times is to know the his- 

ry of former times, and to observe the 
present times in their various circumstances, 
and what is proper to be done therein; thus 
discerning time and judgment. [Tsth. i. 13; 
1 Chron. xii. 32; Eccl. viii. 5.] But the 
knowledge of future times, in their events, 
is not for men to know, further than God is 
pleased to reveal. [Acts i. 7.] The Chaldean 
wise men sought to gain the time, so as to 

mt it off till the king should call to mind 

is dream,.or be diverted to some other 
business. (Dan. ii. 8.] 

‘ime, in the prophetic style, signifies a 
natural year, so seyen times passed over 
Nebuchadnezzar in his maduess; he was 
seven years in it [Dan. iv. 16], or a pro- 
phetic year; so a time is 360 years, and 
fime, times, and the half, or dividing of 
time, are three prophetic years and a half, 
or 1,260 natural years. Compare Dan. vii. 
25, and xii. 7; Rey. xii. 14 with Rev. xii, 2, 
3, Xii. 6, and xiii. 5; Dan. xii. 11, 12. 

To everything there is a time and season. 
Providence permits every event in its sea- 
son; but that does not infer that God’s law 
allows to spend time in each of the pursuits 
there montioned ; for it is plain, though God 
permits us to hate such as we once loved, 
yet He never allows us to hate whom we 
once iawfully loved. [Tccl. iii. 1-8.] Paul 
was born oxt of due time, was late in com- 
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ship till after our Saviour’s asconsion, [2 
Cor. xv. 8.] 

TimnatH, tim'-nath [Restrained] [Gen 
XXXviii. 12], or Trarna [2 Chron. xxviii. 18], 
situated on the northern border of Judai, 
was one of the oldest towns of Canaan. In 
Samson's time it belonged tothe Philistines, 
and he obtained his wife there. [Judg. xiv. 
1-s.| The inhabitants were called Timnites, 
[Jude xv. 6.] 

Timnati-Suraad, tim-nath-se’-rah [Abune 
dant portion] [Josh. xix. 50];or Timnatue 
Herrs [Judg. ii. 9], was a city on Mount 
Ephraim, given to Joshua-at his own res 
quest, and the place of his residence and 
burial. 

Timoruy, tim’-o-thy [Ilonour of God] [x 
Tim. i. 2], or Timoruuus [Acts xvi. 1], was 
a native either of Derbe or Lystra. His 
mother’s name was Eunice, and a» woman ot 
distinguished piety, as was also his grand- 
mother Lois a Tim. i. 5], and by them he 
was educated religiously. [» Tim. iii. 15.1} 
His father was a Greek. P:ni found him in 
one of the cities above numed, and being 
informed of his good standing among the 
Christians there, selected him as an asrist- 
ant in his labours,and, to avoid the cavils 
of the Jews, performed on him the rite of 
circumcision. [1 Cor. ix. 20.] He afterwards 
became the companion of Paul; and that he 
was the object of the extraordinary affection 
and solicitude of that apostle, his letters 
plainly show. He was left in charge of the 
church at Ephesus, and that, probably, when 
he was quite young. [x Tim. iv. ey 

Episturs or Pact to. These are the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth in the order of the books 
ofthe New Testament. The firstis supposed 
to have been written about the year 60, ard 
contains special instructions respecting the 
qualifications and the duties of sundry eccle- 
siastical officers, and other persons, and the 
most affectionate and pungent exhortations 
to faithfulness. Thesecond epistle was writ- 
ten a year or two later, and while Paul was 
in coustant expectation of martyrdom [2 
Tim. iy. 6-8], and may be regarded as the 
dying counsel of the venerable apostolic 
fatber to his son in the Lord. Jt contains a 
variety of injunctions as to the duties of 
Christians under trials and temptations, 
and concludes with expressions of a full and 
triumphant faith in the Lord Jesns Christ, 
and in all the glorious promises mide to ilies 
true followers. 

Tin. [Num. xxxi. 22.] A weil encwn 
metal, in use at @ very early period, and an 
article of Tyrian commerce. [Ezehk. xxv¥y, 
12.] In Isa. i. 25, the word rendered tin pro- 
bably means a sort of dross, 

Trpusan, tif’-sah [Passage, or ford] [= 
Kings iv. 24], is the same as ‘Thapsacus, 
and was situated on the western nank of the © 
Euphrates. It was the extrense limit 7 
Solomon’s dominions in that direction. Ir 
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nsme, mentioned 2 Kings xv. 16, was near 
Samaria. 

Tirus, [Isa. ili. 18.] This generally de- 
notes an ornamental head-dress, put it may 
mean other parts of the attire; and in the 
text cited the original probably signifies a 
necklace, the parts of which might have re- 
sembled the moon in shape. 

Tirzan, tir’-zah [Pleasantness] [r Kings 
xvi. 17], was tho residence of the kings of 
Israel from the time of Jeroboam to that of 
Zimri, or nearly fifty years. Its exact site 
is uncertain, though it is supposed to have 
been within the territory of Ephraim. 

TisHBITE, tish’-bile, [Inhabitant of Tishbe. ] 
{x Kings xvii. 1.] Elijah is called ‘‘The 
Tishbite 3’? but whether it denotes the place 
of his nativity or residence, or whether it 
simply describes his office asa reprover and 
reformer, is uncertain. 

Titus, ti’-tus. [Ilonourable.] [Gal. ii. r.] 
A Gentile by descent, and probably con- 
verted to Christianity under the preaching 
of Paul. [Tit. i. 4.] He, however, refused 
te subject him to the rite of circumcision, 
though, as some have inferred, he was 
strongly urged so to do. ([Gal. ii. 3-5.] 
™itus was the companion of Paul in many 
of his trials and missionary tours [2 Cor. 
viii. 6, 16, 23], and was intrusted with seve- 
ral important commissions. [2 Cor. xii. 18; 
3 Tim. iv. ro; Tit. i. 5.] 

EristtE oF Paun 70, is the seventeenth in 
the order of the books of the New Testament, 
It was designed to instruct Titus in the right 
discharge of his ministerial offices in Crete, 
or rather to furnish the Cretans, through 
Titus, with a variety of important rules of 
Christian conduct. 

Tos, tob. [Good.] [Judg. xi. 3,5.] Adis- 
trict in the south-east of Syria, whither 
Jephthah fied, and whence ke was called 
to lead the army of Israel against Am- 
mon. 

Tonia, fo-bi/-uh. [Pleasing to Jehovah. ] 
[Neh. ii. 1o.] An Ammouite of considerable 
influence, and a leader in the opposition 
which was made to the rebuilding of the 
Temple by Nehemiah. Being connected by 
marriage with some influential families, he 
became the head of a formidable party, and 
maintained a correspondence with thenobles 
of Judah adverse to the interests of Nehe- 
toiab aud bis party, and even descended to 
threats, fer the purpose of deterring that 
devotee man from the prosecution of his 
puroose. During the absence of Nehemiah 
from verusalem, Tobiah obtained apart- 
ments om the Temple for his private resi- 
epee; bus Nehemiah, assoonas he returned 
to Jerusalem, expelled him and his furniture 
from the holy place, and ordered the cham- 
ber whicH had been thus desecrated to be 
thoroughly cleansed, 

‘roraz. [A preciousand transparentjewel.] 
The Anest topazes are brought from the 
Bae4 lovies, and are eften found about the 
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size of a pin’s head. The best are of a 
golden colour; but Pliny says the best are of 
a green colour. The most valuable topaz 
was formerly said to be in the possession of 
the Great Mogul. It weighed about a hun- 
dred and thirty-seven carats, and cost 
£200,300 sterling. The topaz was anciently 
foun’ in an island of the Red Sea, called 
Topazim, and henceit is culled the * Topaz 
of Cush. [Job xviii. 19.] If the Pitdath 
signifies a topaz, it was second in the high- 
priest’s breast-plate, and it was the nintb 
foundation of the New Jerusalem, and bore 
the name cf Simeon: [Exod. xxviii. 17; 
Rev. xxi. 20.] At present, the topazes of 
East India are the best; those of Abyssinia 
the next; those of Peru, in America, are 
much softer; and those of Bohemia are still 
softer, and a little cloudy. By proper firing, 
erystal is formed into a kind of topaz. 

Toruzt. <A place on the east of Jerusalem: 
so called from the beating of drums to 
drown the cries of the children burnt in the 
fire tc Molech. It was also called ‘‘the 
Valley to Hinuom,’ either from some preprie- 
tor uf it, or it may be rendered the valley of 
shrieking. Reland places the valley of 
Hinnom on the west of Jerusalem. It is 
said to have been a very delightful apot, 
watered by the streams of Shiloah, and 
shaded with a number of gardens. But it is 
more certain that here the Jews burnt their 
children to Molech. (Jer. vii. 30.) Here, 
according to the purpose of God, a great 
part of the Assyrian host were cut off, as in 
a fire, by a burning pestilence. (isa. xxx. 
33.] To stop the idolatries here practised, 
Josiah rendered it as filthy as he could, 
probably making it a burying-place, or a 
place of burning dead carcases to which 
burial was not allowed. [2 Kings xxiii. ro, 
z1.] It seems that multitudes of the Jaws 
slain by the Chaldeans at the taking of 
Jerusalem were buried here. [Jer. vii. 32; 
xix. 11, 13.] Afterwards it seems to have 
become the common receptacle oi carcases, 
garbage, and filth, and a fire was kept burn- 
ing to consume it. The word Gehenna, used 
for hell, is the same as Gehinnom, “the 
valley of Hinnom, or of shrieking.” 

Tormentors, [ Matt. xvili. 34.] This pro- 
bably means the keepers of the prison, who 
were often employed to torture criminals in 
vawious ways, 

Tracwonii1s, trak-o-ni’-tis, [Stray.] [Luke 
iii. 1.] A rocky broken district east of the 
Jordan. It was infested with robbers, and 
Herod the Great obtained the province on 
condition that he would extirpate them. At 
his death his son Philip succeeded to the 
government of it. 

Trapitions. Things handed down from 
age toage, without being committed to writ- 
ing. The Jews say that besides the laws of 
Moses written in the Pentateuch, God gave 
him many more, of which he informed Aaroa 
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elders; and these, in their turn, informed 
the prophets, who, from one generation to 
another, conveyed them to posterity. This 
oral law, conveyed without writing, they 
reckon the soul of the written law, which, as 
it were, gives life and sense to it. These 
traditions, however, were but the inventions 
of presumptuous men. Moses expressly re- 
qu:res us to regard only what God has re- 
vealed to us in His written word. [Dent. 
<xix. 29.] After the time of Malachi these 
traditions were exceedingly multiplied, but 
some of them were trifling—as instructions 
for washing of hands, pots, and tables; and 
some whimsical—as those relative to the 
phylacteries ; some of them were absolutely 
wicked—as the notion that a man’s conse- 
erating property to God freed him from the 
duty of supporting his aged parents; their 
allowance to swear by creatures, pretending 
that an cath was more binding if sworn by 
the gifts on the altar, than by the altar itself; 
their pretending it was lawful to hate ene- 
mies, &c. Our Sayiour inveighs against 
them, as making void the commandments of 
God, and rendering their devotion useless 
by their traditions. [Matt. xv. and xxiii.] 
Soon after, their religion consisted almost 
wholly in observance of these traditions. 
Rabbi Judah, about 4.D. 193, collected what 
traditions he could, and called his work the 
Mishna, or Second Law. This not being 
eufficiently clear on many heads, Rabbi 
Jochanan, about a hundred years after, 
wrote a commentary on it. This he called 
the Gemera, or the Perfection. These two 
joined together are cailed the Talmud, or 
irectory of Jerusalem, because composed 
chiefly tor the use of the Jews in Canaan. 
Batas this Gemera was written in an ob- 
scure style, and a multitude of traditions 
known inthe Hast not mentioned init, Rabbi 
Ase and his disciples composed arother, 
which, beizg joined tothe Mishna, formed 
the Babylonian Talmud. It consists of six 
parts, sixty-three treatises, and five hundred 
and twenty-four chapters; and rehearses 
the various decisions of the rabbin concern- 
ing sess, plants, and fruits, festivals, wo- 
men, injuries, sacrifices, and other things 
sacred, and perifications. Though these 
Yalmuds are full of tries and nonsense, yet 
they, especially the Babylonians (for the Jeru- 
‘ galem Talmud is little regarded), arewhat we 
may call the body of the civil and canon law 
ofthe modern Jews, if not their creed, which 
they reckon incomparably preterable to the 
Old Testament, and for rejecting which 
they abhor their brethren the Karaites, who 
regard only the Bible. As cne Talmud is so 
large that few of their doctors could render 
themselves master of it, Moses Raimonides, 
a Spanish rabbi, about a.p. 1180, composed 
an abridgment of it, which is published in 
four volumes, folio; and to Lim they are 
obliged for curtailing, at least for abridging, 
® grsat deal of nonsense. After all, a reader 
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endowed with a sufficient stock of pationce 
may find a variety of things in the Talmud 
tending to illustrate several passages of the 
oracles of God. 

Trarric, Morchandize. [Ezek. xvii. 4. 

Trarrickrrs. Merchants. (Isa, xxiii. 8. 

Train. A company of attendants. [1 Kings 
x.2.] Christ’s train filling the Temple may 
denote either a multitude of angels, or that 
the perfections of the Deity dwell in, anda 
rich variety of graces furnish his, manhood ; 
and that the fruits of his mediatorial office 
fill the church with oracles, ordinances, and 
ministers, and with saints, gifts. and graces. 
{Isa. vi. r.] 3 

Trarror, one who betrays his king, mass 
ter, or friend. [Luke vi. 16; John vi. 7:.] 

TRamp.g, to tread under toot. [ Ps, xci. 13.] 

Trancx, the state of a person’s mind, in 
which, by wonder or otherwise, his outward 
senses are bound up, andsupernatural things 
are revealed to him. When Ezekiel and 
Joln the upostle had their visions, they were 
often cast into a trance. And so was Peter 
when admonished to go and preach to the 
Gentiles. [Acts x.10; xi.5.] Balaamatated 
that he, falling into a trance, saw the glory 
of the Lord. [Numb. xxiv. 4.] 

TRANQUILLITY, Quietness aud prosperity. 
(Dan. iv. 27.] 

TransreR, toapply to one that which re- 
spects another: thus Paul in a figure trans- 
ferred, or applied to himself and Apollos, 
the comparison of planters, waterers, and 
stewards. [1 Cor. iv. 6.]. 

TraNSFIGURE, TRANSFoRM, to turn into 
another shape. To give our Saviour a fore- 
taste of His future glory, and to fortify some 
of His disciples against the offence of His 
after sufferings, He, as He prayed, was glo- 
riously transfigured on the mount. [Matt. 
Xvii.x-5.]| Menare transformed by the re- 
newing of their minds, when their nature ia 
changed from its likeness to Satan into the 
image of God, in knowledge, righteousness, 
and true holiness, and their practice is ren- 
dered conformable to his law. [Rom. xii. 2.] 
Satan is transformed into an angel of light, 
when he tempts to things under the appear- 
ance of knowledge, holiness, spiritual liberty, 
eminent fellowship with God; and his minis- 
ters are transformed into apostles of Christ, 
when they pretend a commission from Christ, 
and have great appearances of seriousness, 
zeal, and devotion. [2 Cor. xi. 13-15. ] 

Trrap, (1) Towalkupon. [Deut. xi. 24 ] 
Men tread God’s courts, when there is na 
more of spiritual service in their worsha 
thanifthey were beasts. [Isa.i.12.] (2) I'o 
pasture; to feed. [Isa. vii. 25.] (3) To 
squeeze; press out the juice of grapes [Job 
xxiv. 11] ; and hence Ckrist treads the wine- 
press, when He destroys His ‘enemies, and 
tramples them as if under His fees, [Isa, 
lxiii. 3; Rev. xix.15.] Treading, or tread- 
ing down, imports great afilictiun and das 
basement; fall of conquest and ruin, [Ira 
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xxii.5; Ps. sliv.5; vii. 5; lx. 12.] Christ’s 
ministers and people tread on adders, lions, 
serpents, aud all the power of the enemy, 
when they prevail over Satan and his agents, 
to the spread of the gospel, and growing in 
grace. [Luke x. 19; Ps. xci. 13.] Anti- 
christ treads under foot the holy city, op- 
presses and murders the saints, and debases 
the ordinances and forms of the church. 
{ Rey. xi. 2.] To tread the poor, is to oppress 
and afflict them. [Amos y. 11.] To be 
trodden down as straw for the dung-hill, is 
to be reduced to great misery and contempt. 
{Tea. xxv. ro. 

Treasure. (x) A store or collection of 
valuable things, as of corn, wine, oil, gold, 
silver, brass. [Jer. Ixii. 8; Ezok. xxviii. 4; 
Dan. xi. 43.]. (2) A treasury, or that which 
contains a valuable collection, as a bundle, 
packet, cabinet, place; and that part of the 
Tabernacle or Temple where the sacred gifts 
were gathered or laid up, was called the 
treasury. [Matt. ii. 11; Josh. vi. 19; Mark 
xii. 4z.] God's treasures are collected quanti- 
ties of snow, hail, rain, waters, wind. [Job 
ZXXvili. 22; Jer. li.6; Ps. cxxxv. 7.] The 
clouds which water_and fructify the earth, 
are called His good treasure. [ Deut, xxviii. 
12,] The wealth hidden iu the bowels of the 
earth, is called His hidden treasure. [Ps. 
xvii. 14.] His people are His treasure, col- 
lected from among men, and carefully kept, 
and highly valued by Him as His jewels. 
(Bxod. xix.5; Maliii.r7.] Christ is repre- 
sented as a treasury; in Him dwells all the 
fulness of God, and in Him are laid up, hid, 
and safely preserved, all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge, and all that is pro- 
per to be communicated to sinful men. [Col. 
li. 2, 9; i. 19.] He and His gospel are a trea- 
sure hid in the field; He, inail His precious, 
diversified, and enriching fulness of grace 
aud glory, and the gospel in all its precious 
proniises and blessings, are laid up in the 
Scriptures, and are invisible to most men. 
{ Matt. xiii. 44.] This treasure is in earthen 
vessels, as it is committed to poor weak men 
to preach and exhibit. [2 Cor.iy.7.] Men 
have within them a good treasure of holy dis- 
positions, gifts, graces, and thoughts [ Matt. 
xii, 35]; or an evil treasure of wicked in- 
elinations and erroneous opinions. [Luke 
vi. 45.] Wealth obtained by fraud, oppres- 
sion, and the like, is called treasures of wick- 
edness, [Prov. x.2.] The fear of the Lord 
ia His treasure; it is delightful to God, and 
very profitableto thesaints. [Isa. x=xili. 6.] 
Men's treasure laid up for them, is either 
eternal glory, prepared in heaven for the 
saints, and which is laid up by receivin 
Christ and walking in Him [ Matt, vi. 19, 20], 
or a treasure of wrath, laid up for the ever- 
lasting punishment of the wicked, ([Jere. 
y. 3; Rom. ii. 5.] 

Trxuxs, the largest description of plants, 
some of which are useful for wood, others 
for frnit, and some for both purposes. The 
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Tribe. 
Scripture mentions shittah, cedar, chestnut, 
cypress, almug or algum, oak, teal, ash, elm, 
box, fir, oil, olive, apple, pomegranate, fe, 
sycamore, mulberry, avd other varicties ot 
trees. Every pleasantand fruitful tree grew 
in the garden of Eden; tho tree of Know- 
ledge of good and evil, also the tree of 
Life, so called, perhaps, because it was a 
natural means of preserving man’s animal 
vigour, bnt chiefly as it conirmed to him 
eternal life, upon condition of his unceas- 
ing obedience during his time of trial, 
{Gen. ii. 9, 17.] Of what kind theso iwo 
trees were, it is impessible for us to de- 
termine. Jesus Christ is called the tree of 
life, in the midst. of the street, amd on 
either side of the river of life, or between 
the street and river; and which yields its 
fruit every month, and the leaves of which 
are for the healing of thenations. He has all 
life in Himself; and through union to Him, 
and fellowship with Him, in His blessings 
and fruits,are sinful men quickened, justified, 
adopted, sanctified, and healed, and partake 
of eternal life. [Rev. xxii. 2; ii. 7.] The 
saints are trees of righteousness planted by 
the river of Christ’s blood and spiritual in- 
fluences, and whose fruit is for food, and 
leaves for medicine, Rooted and grounded 
in Christ, and partaking of His influences. 
they grow heavenward, and bring forth the 
ruit of righteousness, to the praise and glory 
of God, and the edification of those around : 
nor do they ever wither and fade, but pre- 
serve in grace to the end. (Rev. ix. 4; 
Ps. i. 3; Hzek. xlvii, 7, 12; Isa. Ixi. 33 Jer: 
Xvii. 7, 8.] 

Ines and great or proud men are likened 
to trees; their honour, power, and wealth 
or pride are conspicuous and superior to 
others, and they are means of protecting or 
overshadowing others. [Hzek. xxxi.5; Dan. 
iv. 10, 23; Rev. viii. 7.] Creatures in gene- 
ral are called trees of the word; all are con- 
temptible, unlovely, and unfruitful, in com- 
parison of Christ. [Sol. Songii.3.] Wis- 
dom, or real religion, and the fruits of righte- 
onsness, are a tree of life; they render the 
man lively and active im holiness, and issue 
in the eternal life of himself and others. 
[Provy. iii. 18; xi. 30.] A man’s hope is re- 
moved like an old tree cut down, when it 
cannot be recovered. [Job xix. ro.] : 

Trrbg. [Num. i. 4.] The posterity of each 
of the twelve sons of Jacobis called a tribe. 
Jacob, on his death-bed, adopted Ephraim 
and Manasseh, the sons of Joseph, as his 
own children [Gen. iii. xlv. 5], and thns 
made two tribes of one. In the distribution 
of the promised land, however, only twelve 
shares were made; for the tribe of Leyi 
were to minister in the Temple, and to he 
supported by the contributions of the rest. 
(See Luvrrss, Tirmxs, &c.) The twelve tribes 
continued to be one people until after the 
death of Solomon, when ten of them re- 
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under Jeroboam, and were called the king- 
dom ef Israel, leaving the tribes of Benjamin 
and Judah unde the government of Reho- 
boam, “with the name of the kingdom of 
Judah. 

Teipurxe. [Gen. xlix.15.] That which is 
aid to rulers in token of suhjection, and 
or the support of government. By the 
Jewish law [Exod. xxx. 13], a tribute or 
capitation tax was half a shekel, or twenty- 
five cents, which was expended in the 
Temple service. The conversation of our 
Saviour with Peter, on the subject of paying 
this tribute money, was designed to show 
him that, being Himself the Son of God, the 
king for whose service the tribute was paid, 
He might justly be exempted from paying 
it; but toprevent any needless irritation on 
the part of the officers or the nation, He, by 
miraculous power, provided means of pay- 
ing the required tribute, which amounted to 
es cents for both. [Matt. xvii. 24.] 

ROAS, fro’-as. [Actsxvi. 8.] A maritime 
city of Mysia, on the Mediterranean, near 
the site of ancient Troy, so celebrated in 
Grecian history. Paul visited it repeatedly. 
[Acts xx. 5-12; 2 Cor. ii. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 13. 

YTeopuimus, trof’-i-mus. [Nourished.] 
[Acts xx. 4.] A native of Ephesus [Acts 
xxi. 29], and a convert to the faith of the 
posrel, probably under Paul’s ministry. 

e@ became one of the apostle’s companions 
and helpers in missionury travels and 
labours. [2 Tim. iv. 20.] 

Turat, tu’-bal. [Flowing forth.] [Gen. x. 
2.] Fifth son of Japheth, whose descend- 
ents probably peopled a country lying south 
of the Caucasus, between the Black Sea 
and the Aranes, whose inhabitants: were 
the Tibareni of the Greeks. The Circas- 
sians, who inhabit this region, are slave- 
dealers,-~and they of Tubal traded in the 
“persons of men.” [Ezek. xxvii. 13; 
xxxviii. 2; comp. Rey. xviii. 13. 

Vyeutcus, tik-i-kus. [Fortunate.] [Acts 
xx. 4.] A companion of Paul, and evidently 
& devoted and faithful disciple. [Eph. vi. 
21, 22; Col. iv. 7, 8.] 

Yxex, properly signifies a person or a 
thing, that, by the appointment of God, 
prefigured something relative to Jesus 
Christ and His Church. Thesewere many, 
as none of them could fully set forth its 
antitype; and they were a kind of real pre- 
dictions of things to come, asthe declara- 
tions uttered by the prophets were verbal. 
There were typical persons: As Adam, 
Abel, Enoch, Noah, Melchizedek, Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Job, Moses, Aaron, Bezaleel, 
Aholiab, Phinehas, Joshua, Gideon, Sam- 
son, Boaz, Samuel, David, Solomon, Elijah, 
Elisha, Jonah, Eliakim, Daniel, Zerubbabel, 
Joshua the high priest, and John the Bap- 
tist. Typical classes of persons: As Israel- 
ites; their first-born males; unmarried 
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servants; hanged malefactors ; sojoarning 
stranzers: Nazarites, Nathinims, Levites, 
priests, high-priests, holy prophets, and 
kings of David’sfamily. Occasional typical! 
things: As Noah’s ark, Jacob’s ladder, 
Moses’ burning bush, the cloudy pillar, the 
purified water of Marah, the manna, the 
water-yielding rock, the well of Beer, the 
eluster of grapes from Eshcol, Aaron’s buds 
ding rod, the brazen serpent, the healing 
pool of Bethesda, the waters of Shiloah, the 
deliverance of the Hebrews from Hgypt, 
their passage through the Red Sea, theif 
travels in the wilderness, their entranca 
into Canaan, their wars withthe heathens, 
and their return from Babylon. The mis- 
cellaneous typicalinstitutions were: Circum- 
cision, reaping of fields, avoiding of mized 
garments, sowing of mixed seed, not muz- 
zling the treading ox, and careful avoidance 
of the heathenish practice of lacerating the 
flesh in mourning. The typical places were 
Janaan, the cities of refuge, Jerusalem, 
Mount Zion, the Tabernacle and the Temple. 
The typical utensils were the ark of the 
covenant, the pot of manna, the table of 
shew-bread, with its loaves, the golden 
candlestick, with its oil, the silvertrumpets, 
the brazen lavers, and the brazen altar. 
Typical offerings were: The burnt-offering, 
the sin-offering, the trespass-offering, the 
peace-offering, the meat-offering, the drink- 
offering. The typical seasons were: The 
time of the daily sacrifices, the weekly 
Sabbath, and its ceremonial use, the now 
moon festival, the passover and the feast 
of unleaven bread, pentecost, feast of 
trumpets, the feast of general expiation, 
the feast of tabernacles, and the jubilee. 
There were also certain typical purifications; 
and to those that discern an evangelicel 
signification in- these. types, the book of 
Leviticus is not a mere dry legal history, 
but is replenished with the most beautiful 
truths of the Holy Gospel, so that Romain 
used to call it the Gospel according to 
Leviticus. 

Tyrg, tire[ Rock] [ Josh. xix. 29], or Trrvs, 
[Hzek. xxvi. 2.] A city of Phoenicia, now 
in the pachalic of Acre, avout ninety miles 
north-west of Jerusalem, and twenty or 
thirty miles south-west of Sidon, and a 
city whose antiquity is of ancient days. 
(Isa. xxiii. 7.] It was probably built thirteey 
hundred years before Christ. This, which 
was on the continent, and was destroyed 
by Nebuchadnezzar after a siege of thirteen 
years, must be distinguished from Insular 
(now Peninsular) Tyre, called Sour (Sur. 
The latter is about five miles distant from | 
the other, and was the city which Alexander 
reached by means of a causeway from the 
main land, and entirely consumed, in age 
cordance with prophecy. [Zech. ix. 3, 4. 
Subsequently to this itrevived, and belong 
successively to Syria and Egypt, to the Ro- 
mans, Saracens, Crusaders, and finally was 
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razed to the ground by the Mamelukes of 
Egypt, to prevent the ingress of Christians. 
The city has now about four thousand in- 
habitants, and has some commercial pros- 
perity. 

The luxury, vice, and destruction of this 
mighty city, which once had the entire con- 
trol of the trade with India, and into whose 
lap the treasures of the world were poured, 
form the subjects of some of the most inter- 
esting prophecies [Isa. xxiii. ; Ezek. xxvi., 
XxXvili.j; and we are told by modern travel- 
lers that its desolation iscomplete. Messrs. 
Fisk and Jowctt, missionaries, were there 
in the fall of 1823, and the former describes 
the town and harbour as environed by 
rocks, on the ledges of which are scattered 
in every direction the fragments of ancient 
columns. They counted no less than one 
hundred columns in one place on the rocks, 
and some ten or fifteen feet under water. 
The harbour is small and shallow, and they 
express their conviction that the waves of 
the sea now roll where once stood the vast 
and magnificent palaces of Tyrian wealth 
and luxury, and that the monuments of 
commercial enterprise and prosperity have 
been overwhelmed by the storm of divine 
indignation, and are as if they had never 
been. 
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Uncover. [Lev. x. 6.] Uncovering the 
head wasa token of mourning and captivity. 
[Isa. xlvii. 2.] Uncovering the thigh was 
removing the garments from it preparatory 
to passing through the water. Uncovering 
the arm [Ezex. iv. 7] was a preparation for 
the siege, by removing every encumbrance. 

Uncrion [x John ii. 20], denotes the 
grace of God’s Spirit bestowed on believers, 
and used figuratively (in reference to the 
ceremony of anointing) to signify either 
health or purity, or as a token of*rejoicing. 

Unicorn [Deut. xxxiii. 17], or “One 
horned.” The animal designated by this 
name was evidently distinguished for its fero- 
city (Isa. xxxiy. a Num. xxiii, 22; 
xxiv. 8], ae s. xxix. 9], wildness [Job 
xxxix. g],and the prominency of its horn 
[Deut. xxxiii. 17; Ps. xcii. 10], But whether 
the original word translated unicorn means 
any particular animal, or atleast any animal 
now knewn, is very problematical. That it 
was not the rhinoceros seems generally 
agreed by mudern critics, and that it might 
have been the eastern buffalo is not impro- 

. bable. 

Ur, wr [Light] [Gen. xi. 28], called “ Ur 
of the Chaldees,” was the birthplace of 
Abraham. Its connection with the history 
of Abraham and Jacob, and the position of 
the only Haran now known, have induced 
modern geographers to place Urin the north- 
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Urim, Thummim. 
west part of Mesopotamia, which was the 
“and of the Chaldeans ” (Ezek. i. 3], where 
Orfah (formerly Edessa) now stands. A 
modern traveller tells us that Orfah is 
between twenty and thirty miles distant 
from Haran, and that the eastern Jews still 
make their pilgrimage to this place as Ur of 
the Chaldees, and the birthplace of theit 
great progenitor. Orfah is knownin modern 
history as the seat of war between the 
Emperor Julian and the Persians. It hes 
now 2 population estimated at 30,000, and 
derives its sustenance from manufactures 
and the carayan of Aleppo. 

Unian, uri’-ah [Flame of Jehovah] [2 
Sam, xi. 3], or Urias [Maitt. i. 6]. The 
hnsband of Bathsheba, and an officer in 
David’s army. His death was. purposely 
brought about by an understanding between 
Joab and David, in order that David’s guilt 
in the case of Bathsheba might be concealed, 
and that he might obtain her for his wife. 

Unio anp Touma, w!-rim and thum!-mim, 
(Lights and Perfections.] [Hxod. xxviii. 
30.] These words literally signify ‘‘lights 
and perfections.’’ And whether they denote 
some divine manifestation made in or upon 
the breast-plate itself, or whether it was a 
visible appendage to the breast-plate, indi- 
cating its peculiar and sacred use in this 
respect, we know not, The utmost that can ~ 
be satisfactorily known respecting the sub- 
ject is, that it was the manner or thing 
through which a knowledge of the divine 
will was sought and conveyed. [Deut. 
xxxiii. 8; 1 Sam. xxviii. 6.] Some think 
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other twelve, by the extraordinary lustre of 
which God marked His approbation of a 
design, or by their dimness His disapproval 
of it. Others think these two words were 
written on a precious stone, or plate of gold, 
fixed on the breast-plate. Others suppose 
the name Jehovah to have been inscribed 
on a plate of gold, and therein fixed. Others 
think the letters of the names of the tribes 
were the ‘‘ Urim and Thummim;” and that 
these letters, by standing out, or by an ex- 
traordinary illumination, marked such 
words as contained the answer of God to 
him who consulted this oracle. Le Clere 
will have them to be the names of two pre- 
cious stones, set in a golden collar, and 
coming down to his breast, as the magis- 
trates of Egypt wore a golden chain, at the 
end of which hung the figures of Justiceand 
Truth, engraven on precious stones, Weems 
thinks they were some ornament, formed 
by God Himself, and given to Moses. Hot- 
tinger thinks they might mean no more but 
that Moses was to choose the most “‘shin- 
ing” and “perfect” stones of the various 
kinds, to be put into the breast-plate. 
Prideaux thinks the words chiefly denote 
the clearness of the oracles dictated to the 
high priest, though perhaps the lustre of 
the stones in his breast-plate might renra. 
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sent this clearness. When this oracle of 
“Urim and Thummim” was to be consult- 
ed, it is said the high priest put on his 
golden vestments, and in ordinary cases 
went into the sanctuary, and stood with his 
face to the holy of holies, and the consulter 
stood as near to him as the law allotted; 
but how the answer was given, whether by 
an articulates voice from the mercy-seat, or 
by the projection or lustre of the letters in 
tho breast-plate, we know not. This oracle 
was never cousuited in matters of doctrine, 
as in these the Jews had the written law 
for their rule; nor was it consulted in mat- 
ters of small moment; and it is even said, 
possibly without ground, that none but 
sovereign judges, kings, and generals con- 
sulted it. Itis certain that David consulted 
the Lord in this manner before he came to 
the throne. While Moses lived, there was 
no occasion to consult this oracle, as the 
Lord spake to him face to face. After his 
death, it was consulted till the building of 
the Temple and time of the prophets, the lat- 
ter of which seem to have supplied its room ; 
for we read of instances of iis being then 
consulted. Nor did Josiah, when terrified 
with the threatenings of God, consult it, 
but Huldah, the prophetess, in order to 
know the mind of God. Josephus will 
have the stones of the ‘‘ Urim and Thum- 
mim” to have retained their lustre till 
about a.m. 3890; but it is certain the 
oracle wus wanting some ages before, in 
the days of Ezra and Nehemiah. [Ezra ii. 
63; Neh. vii. 65.] Nor is there the least 
ground to believe that it existed under the 
‘second Temple. The Jews pretend that the 
**Bathcol” supplied its place, whose oracles, 
they say, were often attended with a clap of 
thunder; and it seems those with our 
Saviour regarded the voice that spoke 
fren heaven to be of this kind. [John xii. 29.] 

Usury, yu'-zhu'-re. (Matt. xxv. 27.] The 
word ‘‘usury,” by modern usage, means 
exorbitant or unlawful] interest; but in the 
Seriptures it means any interest. The law 
of Moses prohibited the Jews from taking 
amy interest from each other for the loan of 
money, or anything else, though they were 
allowed to take it of foreigners. The ex- 
changers of money were in the habit of 
receiving it at low interest, taking the dif- 
ference for their gain. [@zek. xxii. r2.| The 
practice of usury is severely denounced in 
the Scriptures. [Neh. v. 7, 10; Ps. xv. 5; 
Proy. xxviii. 8. 

Uz, uz. [Soft and Sandy.] [Lam. iv. 21.] A 
district of Arabia, which was_ probably 
gattled by the posterity of Uz, or Huz, a de- 
scendant of Shem ‘Gen. x. 25; xxii. ax}, and 
distinguished as tne dwelling-place of Job, 
whose estates was like that of a modern 
Bedouin sheikh. It was probably an exten- 
give district [Jer. xxv. 20], and perhaps 
gubject to Idumea. 

Uzzaz, ue'-zeh, [Strongth. ] [2 Sam..vi. 3.] 
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A son of Abinadab, who was instantly 
killed, by the immediate act of God, for 
laying his hands upon the ark, in violation 
of the express provisions of the divine law, 
[Num. iv. 2-15.] 


ac 


Varn. A covering. To show their modesty 
and their subjection to their husbands, 
women, especially in the east, wear vaila 
on their faces. [Gen. xxiv. 65; Isa. iii. 23.] 
Possibly it was with such that Paul ad- 
monishes the Corinthian women to be 
covered in their public worshipping assem- 
blies. [xz Cor. xi. 3-to,] Moses covered hia 
face with a vail that the Hebrews might not 
be affrighted, or their eyes dazzled, with the 
brightness of his countenance after he came 
down last from Sinai. [Exod. xxxiv. 33-4 
It signified the obscurity of his ceremonia! 
law. A vail was spread over the face of 
persons condemned to death. [KHsth. vii.8. 
In the Tabernacle and Temple a fine an 
strong hanging, or vail, separated between 
the holy aud most holy apartments. The 
rending of this vail at the death of our 
Saviour imported the abolition of the 
ceremonial law, which separated the Jews 
from the Gentiles; the opening of a free 
passage into the heavenly state; and the 
finishing of Jesus’ humble appearances, 
which for a time concealed His glory from 
men. [Matt. xxvii. 51; Eph. ii. 14; Heb. 
vi.19; x. 20.] The vail of the ceremonial 
law is said to be done away in Christ, as in 
Him are fulfilled the whole rites of that dis- 
pensation. [2 Cor. iii. 13, 14.] But this vail 
still remains on the Jewish nation, and their 
blinded hearts are turned to the Lord, they 
shall abandon these abolished ceremonies 
andembrace the gospel. [2 Cor. iii. 15, 16.] 
The church’s vail taken from her by the 
watchman, is considered the doctrine of her 
justifying righteousness, and her amiable 
character. [Sol. Song v.7.] Thevailand 
face of covering spread over the nations, 
which Jesus destroys, is their ignorance, 
unbelief, error, and marks of divine con- 
demnation. [Isa. xxv. 7. ] 

Varn. (1) Empty, worthless, unprofitable, 

Ps. lx.11.] (2) Wicked. [2 Sam. vi. 20.1 
(3) Groundless, false. (Ps. ii. 1-4.] (4) Proud, 
foolish, light, and inconstant. ([Job. xi. 
11, 12; Ps. xxvi. 4.] The Jews imagined a 
vain thing concerning the Messiah; that He 
would be a temporal potentate and de- 
liverer; and that the debasement of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and His professing to be the Son 
of God, were evidences of His not being the 
Messiah, but an impostor. [Ps. ii. 1.] In 
vain, without due truth, without due reason, 
without proper tendency. [Exod. xx. 7; 
Rom. xiii. 4 Vi 
unprofitable [Hcel. 1, 2]; (2) chargeable. 


anity is (1) empty and 
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Vale, Valley. 


ness, corruption [Rom. viii, 20]; (3) 
wickedness, falsehood [Ps. cxix. 37; 
iv. 2; xii. 2]; (4) pride, lightness, and in- 
constancy [Eph. iv. 17]; (5) fruitless 
toil, trouble, wretchedness (Ps. lx.; xxxili. ; 
Job. vii. 3, 16]. Idols are vanity, and 
lying vanities: they have no real existence ; 
the service ofthem can do no real good, asis 
pretended. or li, 53 & 14, 253 ACts xiv. 
15; Jon. ii.8.] Treasures got by lying are 
a vanity tossed to and fro of them that seek 
death; they are very uncertain and un- 
stable, and tend to the ruin of their pos- 
sessors. [Prov. xxi. 6.] 

Vaz, Wattey. A hollow ground between 
hills, whether along the banks of the river 
or not. The Scripture mentions a great 
number of. valleys; as the valley of Siddim, 

nor near to which Sodem and Gomorrah 
stood [Gen. xiv. 3]; of Berachah, west of the 
Dead Sea; of Zeboim, noar Jericho {1 Sam. 
xili. 18; 2 Chron. xx. 6]; of Zephatha, near 
Marchah [2 Chron. xiv. 10]; of Eshcol 
{ Numb. xxxii. 9]; of Gera [Gen. xxvi. 17]; 
of Sorek, where Delilah dwelt [Judg. xvi. 
4]; of Ajolon Rephaim, or the giants [Isa. 
xvii. 5]; of Hlah, where Goliah was slain; 
of Acher, of Gibeah, and various others, all in 
the south of Western Canaan. Northward 
we find the Fat valleys near Samaria 
Isa. xxviii.1]; the valley of Moreh, between 
hal and Gerizzim [Gen. xii. 6]; of Meone- 
nim; of Zaanaim ; of Shave, near Salem; of 
Jezreel [Josh. xix. 18]; of Megiddo; and of 
Lebanon [Josh. xi. 17]. These are a few of 
them—there are others. Those beyond 
Jordan were the valley of Shittim, and 
which may represent the barren Gentile 
world [Joel iii. 18]; of Abarim, or Pas- 
sengers, on the east of the Dead Sea [Ezek. 
¥xxix. 11]; of Zared; of Gad; Succoth; of 
Mizpeh [Josh. xi. 8]; of Salt, near Tadmor, 
Jernsalem, or the land of Judza, is called a 
valley of vision; as they had the oracles, 
erdinances, and prophets of God among 
them. ([Isa. xxii. 1.] Obstacles to the 
spread and success of the gaspel are 
likened to valleys: and they are filled up 
when rendered incapable, to hindev its pro- 
gress. [Luke iii. 5.] Of the four words 
which the Hebrews use to express a valley, 
Nachal signifies one with a brook in it; Ge, 
a kind of roundish hollow without a brook; 
Hhemek, one large and wide, or a plain; 
rod Bikbhath a narrow cliff; but this dis- 
tinction will not always hold. 

Vasutt, vash'-ti. [A beautiful woman.] 
(Esth. i. 9.] Queen of Persia, and the re- 
pudiated wife of Ahasuerus. 

Venerance. [Rom. xii. 19.] This word 
often denctes merely punishment, without 
any reference to the state of mind in which 
it is inflicted. In the passage cited, and 
elsowhere [Deut. xxxii. 35], the exclusive 
right of God to punish wrong-doers, and to 
vindicate the right, is plainly asserted. 
Hence every act of revenge is an interfer- 
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Vines. 
ence with the divine prerogative. The word 


|is applied to God in the same manner in 


which anger, hatred, &c., are applied; not 
as denoting a state or temper of mind, bat 
as implying an act or course of proceeding 
such as usually indicates a particular state 
of mind, when done or pursued by man, 

Verminion. [Ezek. xxiii. 14.] A chemi- 
cal substance, used for colouring red, and 
much yalued for ornamenting dwellings 
(Jer. xxii. 14] and painting images [Ezek, 
xxiii. 14]. Modern travellers mention that 
the custom of painting and sometimes gild- 
ing the ceilings of eastern houses is still 
prevalent. 

Vinecar. [Prov. x. 26.] The Hebrews 
seem to have had two' kinds of vinegar; 
one of which they used asa drink [Num. 
vi. 3], which was probably a weakred wine; 
and the other asan acid diluted with water. 
Bread and cider formerly made a common 
article of food among labouring men in 
some parts of this country. [Ruth. ii. 14.] 
The first kind was probably provided for tha. 
Roman soldiers on the occasion of the 
crucifixion. [John xix. 29.] The unpleasant 
sensation produced upon the teeth by 
vinegar illustrates the offensiveness of a 
sluggard to those who employ him. [Prov. 
x. 26-} And the effervescence occasioned 
when vinegar is poured upon nitre, or soda, 
represents the opposition or incongruity of 
mirth and sorrow, and the effect of attempt- 
ing to mingle them. [Prov. xxv. 2s. 

Vines [ Num. xx. 5]and Vinryarps| Ezek. 
xxviii. 26] have been highly prized in every 
country. We first read of a vineyard in 
the history of Noah. (Gen. ix. 20.] The 
cultivation of the vine had attained to some 
perfection in very early times. In the 
accounts of Melchizedek, who set bread 
and wine before Abraham; of Lot, who 
was drunken; of aged Isaac, when regaled 
by his sons; in the prophecy of dying 
Jacob, and in the book of Job, we have the 
earliest accounts of wine as acommon drink, 
(Gens xiv. 185 xix:°325 xxyil. 29';" xlix. z25 
Jobi. 18; Proy. xxiii. 30, 31; Isa. v. rz. ] 

The vineyard is commonly mentioned in 
the Bible in contradistinction from the 
field, and is often used in speaking of 
ordinary gardens. Vines were usually 

lanted upon heights and precipitous crags 
By er, xxxi. 5], where it was sometimes 
necessary to build walls in order to retain 
the soil. 

The methods of planting the vines were 
various. They were usually propagated by 
suckers. The branches were somebimes 
suffered to creep upon the earth; or the 
vine stood upright without support; ora 
post was erected with a cross-piece; ora 
trellis or harbour was set up, with four or 
more upright pillars, over which the boughs 
spread. We aro told that the vines in Africa, 
Syria, and all Asia were left to trail upon 
the ground, and this method is observed ig 
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Vines. 
the region of Lebanon, and about Joppa. 
Tixek. xvii. 6.] Very often, however, the 
yrian vines aro trained upon trellis or 
frame-work, in straight rows; sometimes 
upon trees, and particularly the fig tree, 


whence the proverbial expression, to repose 


under one’s own vine and fig tree, asan 
emblem of peace and security. [Mic. iv. 4; 
Zech. iii. ro.] Vines are found at Hebron 
trained in this manner, and bearing clusters 
of ten pounds weight. Sometimes they run 
up upon the sides of the house. [Ps. cxxyiii. 


ro 

Vineyards were enclosed with a hedge or 
® wall, to defend them from the ravages of 
beasts, to which they are often exposed. A 
tower was also built as the station of a 
watchman. [Num. xxii. 24; Ps. lxxx. 8-13; 
Proy. xxiy. 31; Sol. Song ii. 15 ; Matt. xxi. 


33. 

The Hebrews devoted as much care to 
their vineyards as to their corn-fields. 
When Isaiah predicts the invasion of the 
Assyrians, he declares that the vineyard 
where there were a thousand vines for a 
thousand pieces of silver, shall be even for 
briars and thorns. [Isa. vii. 23.] When he 
would represent sorrow, he says, ‘“‘ The new 
wine mourneth, tho vine languisheth, and 
all the merry-hearted do sigh.” [Isa, xxiv. 
7-] So Zachariah (viii. 12] foretells future 
prosperity thus: “‘The seed shall be pros- 
perous, the vine shall give her fruit.’ [See 
also Hab. iii. 17; Mal. ui. 11.] 

The pruning of the vine is a familiar 
operation, which we all know to be necessary 
in order to its fruitfulness. The law which 
forbade the Israelites to gather the grapes 
of the first three years [Ley. xix. 23], gave 
occasion to the more careful and unsparing 
use of the pruning knife; hence the young 
stock came to much greater strength. A 
traveller mentions a custom of tho vine- 
dressers to prune their vines thrice in the 
year; the first time in March; and when 
clusters bezia tc form. They again lop off 
thoss twigs which have no fruit; the stock 
puis out new twigs in April, some of which 
form clusters, aad those which have none 
are again cut off in May: the vine shoots 
a third time, and the new branches have a 
third set of clusters. [See John xv.2, in 
which passage the word purgeth may be 
rendered pruneth. ] 

What remains of tho culture of the vine 
is very simple. Once or twice in the season 
the plough was run through the vineyard, 
to loosen the earth, and free it from weeds; 
the stunes were gathered out, and a pro- 

er direction was given to the growing 

ranches. [Isa. v. 2.] The vine-dressers, 
or keepers of the vineyard, formed a distinct 
branch of labourers. [2 Kings xxy. 12.] 

The regular vintage begins in Syria about 
the middle of September, and laste about 
two months, [Lev. xxvi.5; Amos ix. 13.] 
Ripe clusters, towever, are found in Pales- 
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tine as early as June and July, although the 
regular vintage begins in September. This 
difference may arise from the threofal2 
growth of ths vine already mentioned. Mia 
first gathered in Oanaan is probably meant 
in Num. xiii, 20. 

The vintage was colebrated by the He- 
brews with still more festivity than the 
|harvest [Isa. xvi. 9], and was sometimes a 
season of excess. [Judg. ix. 27.] 

Christ is likened to a vine; He ig called 
the true vine. Being planted and dressed 
bs His Father, how He spread and produced 
the frnits of righteousness! And being 
trodden in the wine press of-His Fa‘her’s 
Wrath, what sweet, nourishing, new, ever 
fresh wine of complete righteousness, gospel 
pronuses, inflnences and everlasting bless- 
ings, are produced for weak, diseased, and 
sorrowful men! [John xv. 1; Proverbs 
ix. 2, 5; Isa. xxv. 6, 7; 1 Matt. xxvi. 29. ] 

The church is a vineyard. God, the pro- 
prietor, first planted the Jews there, as His 
vine, and_gave them His tabernacle or 
temple as their wine-press; and His oracles, 
ordinances, and blessings. He let out this 
vineyard to their keepers, and sent the 
prophets, and at last His Son, to demand 
their good fruits; but these being abused 
and maltreated, He gave their church-stato 
to the Gentiles, and at different seasons of 
time and life calls men to labour in it, 
[Isa. v. 1-7; Matthew xxi. 28-45; Lake 
xiii. 6,7; Matt. xx. 1-16.] It isa vineyard 
of red wine, kept and watered night and 
day by the Lord ; amid bloody persecutions 
and sore troubles, God, by His persevering 
and actuating influences, causes His people 
to bring forth the bestof fruits, to His glory 
and their own good. [Isa. xxvii. 2, 3.] It 
is a vineyard planted at Baal-remon, Lord 
of the multitude,and let out to keepers, and 
for which Christ must have a thousand 
silverlings, and the dressers two hundred, 
(Sol. Song i. 6; viii. x1. ] 

The church is called a vine; planted, 
protected, supported, and pruned by Jesus 
and His Father: how her saints flourish and 
bring icrth the fruits of righteousness, 
acceptable to God and usefultoman! But 
how ready are Satan, indwelling lusts, and 
false teachers, like so many foxes, to under- 
mine her roots, and spoil her growth, 
(Sol. Song vi. 11; ii. 15.] Her tender grapes 
are young converts, and the first motions of 
good works, which are easily hurt; and her 
good grapes are saints, and their good 
works excellent and useful. [Sol. Son 
ji, 13, 15; Vil. 12.] he saints and thei 
graces are connected with manifold pres- 
sures and sufferings, but, as wine, they are 
véry delightful to Christ, and refreshing 
and strengthening to His people. The wing 
and inilk which Christ and His people teart 
on together, arethe refreshing and strength-, 
ening promises and blessings cf the gospel ; 
or the saints’ graces, which are accoptable 
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to Him and delightful to themselves. (Sol. 
Song v. 1. | 

The Jews are compared to a vine, or 
vineyard. God planted them a noble and 
shoice vine; wholly a right seed; their 
ancestors being pious, and their original 
laws good; He protected, pruned, dressed, 
and caused them to spread by His kind pro- 
vidences; but through their apostasy and 
idolatry they reckoned themselves a barren 
and empty vine, bringing forth no good 
fruit; a degenerate plant of a strange vine, 
like other idolatrous nations ; a wild vine, a 
vine of Sodom bringing forth sour grapes of 
gail, and which produced wine like the 
venom of asps; wicked courses, very offen- 
sive to God, and in the issue tending to set 
their teeth on edge; bringing many and 
painful calamities upon them. [Jer. ii. a7, 
223; XXXi. 29; Ps. lxxx. 8; Ezek. xy.; 
Hos. x. 1; Isa. v. 1-7; Deut, xxxii, 32; 
Ezek. xviii. 2.] 

Vrout. [Amos vi. 5.] This was an instrn- 
ment ofmusic, and supposed by many writers 
to be the same with the psaltery. Chanting 
to the sound of it was to make like sounds 
with the voice, modulating the tones so as 
to correspond with the sounds of the instru- 
ment. 

Virrr. [Job xx. 16.] A venomous 
serpent, from two to five feet in length. Its 
bite is extremely painful, and in many 
species quickly and certainly fatal; so that 
it was anciently regarded as a special judg- 
ment from heaven to be bitten by one. [Acts 
xxviii. 1-6.] Hence the viper is an emblem 
of whatever is deceitful and destructive. 
[Matt. iii. 7; xii. 34; xxiii. 33; Luke fii. 7.] 

Vision. [Num.xxiy. 4.] In former times 
God was pleased to reveal Himself, and 
communicate His will in what were called 
visions, which were caused either in the 
night in ordinary sleep [ Dan, vii., viii.], or 
by day inatemporary trance. [Acts xxvi. 13. ] 

Vow. (Num. vi. 2.] In the scriptural use, 
thig word means a solemn religious pro- 
mise, or covenant, by which one binds 
himself to do or suffer certain things, de- 
pending on God for power to accomplish it. 
Hence vows were made with prayer, and 
paid with thanksgiving. [Num. vi. 2-21 ; 
Judg. xi. 30. 31; Ps. lxi. 5; Acts xviii. 18.] 

Vutture. [ Lev. xi. 14. ] A noxious, rapacious 
bird, unclean by the ceremonial law [Deut. 
xiv. 13], but useful for destroying substances 
which might otherwise produce pestilence, 
They flock to fields of battle to satiate them- 
gelves upon the unburied. [Isa. xxxiy. 6, 
r5.] The extreme acuteness of the sense of 
sight in the vulture enables it to discern its 
prey ata great distance: and it 1s a strik- 
ing instance in the accuracy of the Scrip- 
ture writers that, while common sentiment 
attributes to the sense of smelling the 
peculiar faculties of this bird, its Hebrew 
name means seeing. And in the recital of 
G@od’a wonders im the animal creation, in 
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the book of Job, the characteristic of the 
eagle (one of the same tribe with the 
vulture) is, that “ her eyes behold afar off.” 
The same peculiarity is referred to [Job 
xxviii. 7], ‘‘there is a path which the 
vulture’s eye hath not seen;” implying 
that its vision is most acute and penetrat- 
ing. Experiments by a naturalist in South 
Carolina, where vultures akwund, prove 
satisfactorily that this bird is guided solely 
by its sight in the pursuit of its prey, and 
that its powers of vision are very extra- 
ordinary: thus sustaining the truth of 
Scripture, even in matters not of a religious 
or moral character; and this in contradiction 
to the common opinion of mankind. 


Ws 


Waren. [Hx. xvi. 31.] A thin cake of 
fine flour, used in various offerings anointed 
with oil. ‘ 

Wacow. [Gen. xlv. 19.] Wagons, and 
similar vehicles, which are considered by 
us so indispensable in transportation, are 
not used at this day in the east, or in Egypt. 
Niebuhr states that he saw nothing of the 
kind either in Arabia or Egypt. In ancient 
times, however, they were well known, and 
frequently employed. [Num. vii. 3; Amos 
ii. 13.] We have figures of rude vehic.es of 
this kind on monuments, supposed to be ag 
ancient as the age succeeding that of 
Joseph. 

War, wawk, (x) With pleasure to move 
from one place to another. [Exod. xxi. 19. J 
(2) To act and behave in the tenor of con- 
versation; and when thus metaphorically 
taken, walking denotes deliberation, plea- 
sure, perseverance, and progress. Christ’s 
walking in His Church, or among His peo- 
ple, imports His gracious presence with 
them, His constant delight in them, His ob- 
servation of them, and readiness to do them 
good. [Lev. xxvi. 12; Rev. ii. 1.] ‘‘God’s 
walking on the waves of the sea,” and on 
the “‘ wings of the wind,” denotes the un- 
controllable sovereignty, speed, composure, 
and mysterious nature of His providential 
conduct. [Job ix. 8; Ps. xviii. 10.] His 
** walking in the circuit of heaven” importa 
the immensity of His presence [Job xxii. 
14]; but His ‘“‘ walking contrary” to men 
imports His thwarting their purposes and 
attempts, and His executing His judgments 
upon them. [Lev. xxvi. 24.] To “walk in 
Christ” is, being united to His person, 
clothed with His righteousness, and animat- 
ed by His indwelling Spirit; and improving 
Him as our wisdom, righteousness, sanctifi« 
cation, and redemption, to make daily ad 
vances in holiness and nearness to heaveu, 
with composure and delight. (Col. ii. 6.4 
To ‘* walk in and after the Spirit” is to hava 
the Holy Ghost dwelling in our soul, and 


| being possesred of 8 new nature, directed, 
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Walk. 
Rnimated, encouraged, and drawn by the 
Holy Ghost, to order our whole conversa- 
tion according to His word and influence, 
and agreeably to the inclinations of the 
renewed heart. [Gal. v. 16; Rom. viii. r.] 
To “walk by faith” is to rely upon Christ, 
as freely and fully cffered to us in the gos- 
pel, and firmly to credit the accomplish- 
ment of the promises; thus receiving out of 
Christ’s fullness grace for grace, to make a 
continual progress in holiness, and towards 
eternal glory. [2 Cor. v. 7.] To “walk 
with the Lord,” *‘ before God,” and “after 
the Lord,” or ‘Sin His name,” is to hear and 
believe His word, depend on Him, and in 
the study of intimate fellowship with Him, 
and, under a continued impression of His 
resence, to worship, obey, and please Him. 
Gen: v. 24; Hos. xi. 10; Zech. x. 12.] 
To ‘‘ walk in the light,” or “in the licht of 
God’s countenance,” is to enjoy the oracles 
and influences of Christ, and to improve 
them to promote a life of upright conformity 
to the command and example of Christ. 
(Isa. ii. 5; John ii. 6.) To “walk in the 
comforts of the Tloly Ghost” is habitually 
to enjoy them in a very high degree. [Acts 
ix. 31.] To ‘‘ walk worthy of the Lord” is 
to behave with pleasure and composure, as 
persons redeemed by, called to, united with, 
and receiving influence from, and in sub- 
jection to the Holy Jesus, who left us an 
example, that we should walk in His steps. 
Col. i. ro; 1 Thess. ii. 12.] To ‘walk 
worthy of our vocation” or “calling”? out 
of the world into the fellowship of God’s 
Son is by denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, to live soberly, righteously, and godly 
in this present world. [Eph. iv. 1.] To 
**walk as men” is to behave like the carnal 
and unregenerate part of the world. [1 Cor. 
fii. 3.] To “ walk after the flesh” or ‘‘ after 
lusts” is to be directed and influenced in 
our practice by the lusts, appetites, and in- 
elinations of our corrupt nature. [Rom. 
viii. 1; 1 Pet. iv. 3; Jude16.] To “walkin 
darkness,” in “falsehood,” and ‘‘ crafti- 
ness,” is to live in an unregenerate state, 
with a mind ignorant of divine things, and 
with pleasure to proceed on in lying, deceit, 
or other wicked comees. [1 John i. 6; 2 
Cor. iv.2.] False prophets “walk in the 
spirit of falsehood” when, pretending to 
have the Spirit of God, and being instigated 
by the devil, they prophecy falsely to the 
people. [Mic. ii. xr.] To ‘‘ walk in the way 
of the people of Judah” was to approve 
their forsaking the Lord, and then depend- 
ing on the Assyrians and Egyptians for 
help. (Isa. viii. 12.] Men “walk through 
fire and water” when they pass through 
great dangers and troubles. (Isa. xiii. 2; 
Ps. ixvi. 12.] The king of Tyre ‘‘ walked in 
the midst of stones of fire;” his very gar- 
ments and palace were hung or set thick 
with shining or sparkling gems. [Ezek. 
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Wats. (Gen, xlix. 6.) The walls of 
ancient times were generally built of earth, 
or clay, mixed with straw, and hardened in 
the sun. Hence it was necessary to build 
them of great thickness, in order to ensure 
their permanency. When any breach took 
place in such a mass of earth, either by 
heavy rains or some defect in the foundation, 
the consequences were very serious. [Ps. 
lxii. 3; Isa. xxx. 13.] The fact that bricks 
were made in such a rude and perishable 
manner gives force to the contrast 
presented in Isa. ix. 10; and as consider- 
able straw entered into their composition, 
and the earth of which they were made was 
ary and porous, it is not surprising that 
they sig be destroyed by fire. [Amosi. 
7, 10, TA. 2 

The expression in Job xxiv. 11, is sup- 
posed by some to refer to the low walls 
which were built in vineyards for the vines 
torun upon; and they maintain that the 
passage should read thus—‘‘ They work at 
midday among their walls on rows of vines.’’ 
It may be that oliveyards were enclosed with 
walls, as we know vineyards were, and then 
the passage would be plain as it stands. 

The walls of vineyards were temporary, 
being probably designed chiefly to guard 
the enclosure against the jackals, which were 
numerous in Palestine, especially during the 
vintage, often destroying whole vineyards 
and fields of cucumbers. Hence the bitter- 
ness of the sarcasm of Tobiah [Neh. iy. 3], 
as if the wall the Jews were building for 
the protection of their capital was scarcely 
better or stronger than a temporary vine- 
yard wall to bar out jackals or foxes. 

A fenced wall (Isa, ii. 15] is a fortified 
wall. 

War. [Gen. xiv. 2.] We read of vast 
armies in the land of Palestine. [2 Chron. 
xiii. 3; xiv. 8,9; XVil. 14-18; XXV. 5-7; XXV1. 
11-15. 

From the nature of the arms and the 
customs of the ancients, their battles were 
truly murderous. In those times, heroes 
sought through the whole field for their per- 
sonal enemies. Scarcely ever was any 
quarter given, except where the vanquished 
was retained as a Slave, and consequently 
the number of killed was often immense. 
{2 Chron. xiii. 17.] 

Although the military art was compara: 
tively simple, yet ingenious stratagems of 
various kinds were practised, Hnemies 
were then, as now, surprised and overcome 
by unexpected divisions of the forces, by 
ambushes, and by false retreats. [Gen. xiv. 
15; Josh, viii. 12; Judg. xx. 36-39; 2 Kings 
vi. 12. 

Previously to the iivention of firearms it 
was found necessary to resort to many com- 
plicated and unwieldy machines for casting 
heavy £tones, and other destructive missiles. 
We find. however, little allusion to these ia 
the Bible. About the end of the ninth » 
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the beginning of the eighth century before 


Christ, Uzziah made in Jerusalem engines 
invented by cunning men, te be on the 
towers and bulwarks, to shoot ~trows and 

reat stones withal. [2 Chron. xxvi. 15.] 
These were obviously similar to those in 
tes by the Greeks and Romans. 

Among these was the battering-ram. 
(Bzck. iv. 1, 2; xxi. 22.] This was nothing 
more than a long beam of strong wood, 
usually oak. It was intended to batter 
down walls, and the end with which the 
assault was made was armed with a mass 
of heavy metal, in the shape of a ram’s 
head. Occasionally they were sharply 
pointed at this end. ‘These great beams 
were at first carried by the soldiers, and 
driven against the walls; afterwards they 
were placed upon wheels, but in process of 
time they were suspended by heavy chains, 
so that a comparatively small force would 
impel them with vast effect against a fortifi- 
cation. The men whoworked the battering- 
ram were protected by a covering or roof, 
spread with something damp and tough (as 
wet hides), to resist the fire and the 
weapons of the besieged. 

The crow was also the name of an instru- 
ment of war. 

It is supposed that Hushai [2 Sam. xvii. 
13] alluded to a machine like the crow when 
he said to Absalom, ‘‘If David be ina city, 
then shall all Israel bring ropes to that city, 
and we will draw it into the river, until 
there be not one small stone found there.” 
The crow could only be effective where the 
walls of a town were not in good condition, 
or not well defended; and then, if the be- 
siegers were sufficiently numerous to work 
it, by applying a great number of ropes to 
the same beam, they could soon open a way 
for the besieging army. There certainly is 
reason to conclude that Hushai’s proposition 
arose from his knowing that King David was 
almost deserted, and that the hearts of the 
men of Israel were after Absalom, and that 
the plan, though injudicious in itself, alluded 
to the use of some weapon of attack similar 
to the crow, which was worked by means of 
ropes, so pointedly mentioned in this other- 
wise obscure passage. 

But there was no part of the ancient mili- 
tary preparations which was more terrible 
than the chariot. [Exod. xiv..7; Deut. xx. 
1; Josh. xvii. 16; Judg. iv. 3.] They were 
in common use wherever there was any 
cavalry. [2Sam. x. 18; x Chron, xviii. 4; 
2 Chron. xii, 3; xiv. 9. ] 


J 
_ Walls and _ towers were used in fortifica- 
tions, and the latter were guarded by sol- 
diers, and are called garrisons, [2 Sam. 
viii. 6; Ezek. xxvi. 11.] 

As to the order of battle we have no cer- 
tain knowledge. The prophet alludes to it. 
fJer. xlvi. 3, 4.] Among all ancient nations 
= was customary to take previous refresh- 
gent of food, in order to give strength to 
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the army. The soldiers, and especially the 
commanders, arrayed themselves in their 
costliest garments and fairest armour, ex- 
cept in cases where disguise was attempted. 
{r Kings xxii. 30. ] 

Various passages lead to the opinion that 
divisions of the army were common, as in 
modern times. [Gen. xiv. 15; Judg. vii. 
16; 1 Sam. xi. 11.] The most frequent 
division of the host was into tens, hundreds, 
and thousands; and each of these had its 
commander or captain, [Judg. xx. 10; 1 
Sam. viii. 12; 2 Kings xi, 4.] This is an 
ancient method, and is still common in 
Persia. Among the Hebrews these divisions 
had some reference to the several families, 
and were under the heads of families as 
their officers. [2 Chron. xxv. 5; XXvi. 12.] 
The captains of hundreds and of thousands 
were of high rank, or (so to speak) staff 
officers, who were admitted to share in the 
councils of war. [xz Chron. xiii. 1.] The 
whole army had its commander-in-chief, or 
captain, who was over the host, and its 
scribe, or keeper of the muster-roll. [x 
Kings iv. 4; 1 Chron. xviii. 15, 16; xxvii. 
32-34; 2 Chron. xvii. 14; xxvi.11.] In Isa. 
XxXxili, 18, the words translated ‘“‘he that — 
counted the towers,” probably indicate what 
we should call a chief engineer. 

Under David, the army of 288,cco men 
were divided: into twelve corps, each of 
which was consequently 24,000 strong, and 
had its own general. [x Chron. xxvii.} 
Under Jehoshaphat this was altered, ani 
there were five unequal corps, under as 
many commanders. [2 Chron. xvii. 14- 


19. 

The cohort had five or six hundred men, 
and the legion embraced ten cohorts. 

The light troops were provided with arms 
which they used at some distance from the 
enemy. They are designated [2 Chron. xiv. 
8], while the heavy armed were those who 
bore shield and spear. [1 Chron. xii. 24.) _ 
The light troops were taken principally 
from the tribe of Benjamin, as appears from 
the last cited texts. 

Kings and generals had armour-bearera, 
selected from the bravest of their favourites, 
who not only carried their armour, which 
was in those days a necessary service, but 
stood by them in the hour of danger, car- 
ried their orders, and were not unlike 
modern adjutants. [1 Sam. xxxi. 4.] 

The troops were excited to ardour and 
bravery by addresses from their priests, 
who were commanded to appeal to them. 
(Deut. xx. 2.] In later times kings them- 
selves were accustomed to harangue their 
armies. [2 Chron. xiii, 4.] Finally (per- 
haps after the sacrifices had been offered) 
the summons was given by the holy trum- 
pets. [Num. x.9, 10; 2 Chron. xiii. r2-14.] 

It was the practice of the Greeks when 
they were within half a mile of the enemy 
to sing their war song. A similar custom 
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piey prevailed among the Jews. [2 
hron, Xz. 21.] 

Next followed the shout, or war ery, which 
the Romans accompanied with the noise of 
shields and spoars struck violently together. 
This war cry was common in the east, as 
it was till recently among the Turks. It was 
the alarm or shout so often mentioned in 
Scripture. [1 Sam. xvii. 52; 2 Chron.. xiii. 
15; Job xxxix. 25; Jer. iv. 19. ] ‘ 

Tho frequent figurative allusions to the 
art and weapons of war used by the sacred 
writers are obvious without explanation. 

The practice of offensive war in modern 
times cannot be defended by reference to 
sacred history. We have a new and better 
dispensation, which breathes forgiveness 
aud forbearance, and the tendency and 
promised fruit of which is to banish wars 
and fightings from the earth, and make it 
the abode of peace and love. 

Warp. (Gen. x}. 3; Acts xii. ro.] A prison, 
or an apartment thereof. Also a garrison 
for military post [Neh. xii. 25], or aclass for 
detachment of persons of any particular 
service. [x Chron, ix. 23; xxv. 8; Neh. 
xiii. 30.] 

WasHINnG was much used among the eastern 
nations. As they often walked barefoot, or 
ouly with sandals, they used for cleanliness 
and refreshment to wash their fect when 
they came froma journey. [Gen. xviii. 4; 
xxiv. 32; xliii. ay Ordinarily, servants 
washed the feet of those of the family ; only 
daughters often washed the feet of their 
parents. To wash the saints’ feet, there- 
fore, implied much humility or kindness. 
{r Tim. y. 1o.] What love and condescen- 
sion were manifested by our Saviour in 
washing his disciples’ feet. [John xiii. x-8.] 
The superstitions Jews washed their hands 
up to the elbows before they took their 
meals, and even washed their beds, whereon 
they sat at meat, and their tables. [Mark 
xii. 3, 4.] At the marriage of Cana, the 
guests had pots fuil of water set to wash in 
as they entered. [John ii. 6.] The cere- 
monial wasting of clothes and flesh, im- 
ported our washing the garments of our 
conversation in the blood and rightcousness 
of Christ; depending on that to cover all 
our spots of life, and be our only ground of 
acceptance before God; and our being in- 
fluenced thereby to repent of our sins, and 
turn from them to God. [Exod. xix. 10; 
Hey. vii. 14.] All the washings of priests 
and sacrifices pointed outthe spotless purity 
of Christ, and our justification and sanctifi- 
[Meb. ix. 
1o.] God or Christ's washing of men, im- 
ports His remoyal of their moral guilt and 

ollution, by the application of the word, 

ood, and spirit of Christ. [John xii. 8; 
Isa. iv.4; Ps. li. 2, 7.] Men’s washing of 
themselves imports (1) Their setting 
cout their own excellencies to the best ad- 
vantage [Ezek. xxiii. 40), em 4a) Their 
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legal endeavours to clear of purify them. 
selves ; notwithstanding all which, God sha) 
plunge them in the ditch, making their ini- 
quity evident in the troubles inflicted on 
them. [Job ix. 30; Jer. ii. 22.] (3) Their appli- 
cation of Christ’s word, righteousness, and 
spirit, and endeavouring, under their in- 


| fluence, to mortify the deeds of the body. 


[Isa. i. 16.; Jer. iv. r4.] Washing of steps in 
butter, and clothes in wine, imports great 
plenty of these things, or of like comforts. 
Prob xxix. 6; Ges. xlix.1z1.] Eyes washed 
In mulk are such as are very clear and 
shining. [Sol. Song y. 12.] Moab was 
David’s wash-pot; he was reduced by him 
to a most base and servile condition. 
(Ps. lx. 8.] 

Waren. [Ex. xiv. 24.] The original divi- 
sion of the night was into the first, middle, 
and morning watch; but after the captivity, 
the Jews adopted the custom of Rome and 
Greoce, which divided the twelve hours of 
the night into four watches, beginning with 
six in the afternoon. [Mark xiii. 35.] Tho 
time that passed between the watches seems 
to a person that sleeps soundly as buta 
single moment. [Ps. xc. 4.] 

Warcuer. [Dan. iy. 17-23.] This word is 
supposed to denote either the Divine Being 
Himself (ver. 24) or His holy messengers 
(ver. 13). It imports the special universal 
providence of God, by which the affairs of 
the universe are ordered, and the rise and 
fall of kings and empires controlled. The 
twelve superior gods of the Chaldeans were 
called counsellor gods, and were supposed 
to watch over and interest themselvesin the 
minutest affairs of men. 

Warcuman. [Sol. Song v. 7; Isa. xxi. rx.] 
In Persia, the watchmen were required to 
indemnify those who were robbed in the 
streets, and hence they were extremely 
vigilant to give the alarm, and protect the 
city and its inhabitants from violence. 
{Ezek. xxxiii. 2-6.] The watchman was 
also required to call the hours of the night 
in a loud voice, as he patrolled the streets. 
his was customary, even in London, until 
about the year 1830. In time of danger the 
watchmen were posted in towers over the 
gates of the city. [Isa. xxi. 8; lxii. 6.] 

Warer. [Gen. xviii. 4.] Thescercity of 
water is one of the calamities of the eastern 
world, and the distress which is often ex: 
perienced by man and beast for want oi 
it is indescribable. Park, the Abyssinian 
traveller, tells us that after several days of 
privation, he had fallen asleep, and his fancy 
would carry him to the banks of some 
clear and beautiful river, which he surveyed 
with transport, and eagerly hastened to 
quench his parching thirst, and the fancied 
effort would wake him to the dreadful die- 
appointment. How admirably does this 
illustrate Isa. xxix. 8. 

In Prov. xxi.1, the original term rendered 
rivers signifies divisions, partitions, sec 
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tions, and refers to the ancient oriental 
methods of conveying water to orchards 
and gardens. This was by means of canals, 
or rivulets flowing in artificial channels, 
called in Hebrew divisions, te. cuts or 
trenches, which distributed the water in all 
directions, to irrigate abundantly their 
otherwise parched and barren soil, With a 
similar allusion, the psalmist [Ps. i. 3] says 
of the godly man, the lover of the divine 
law, that ‘“‘he shall be like a tree planted by 
the rivers of water (divisions or sections 
of water), that bringeth forth his fruit in 
his season, and his leaf shall not wither.” 
The reference is doubtless to trees nourished 
by artificial irrigation, like those inthe neigh- 
bourhood of Damascus. The gardens are 
thick-set with fruit trees of all kinds, kept 
fresh and verdantby the waters oftheBarady. 
This river, as soon as it issues out from the 
cleft of the mountain into the plain, is im- 
mediately divided into three streams, of 
which the middlemost and largest runs 
directly to Damascus, through a large open 
field called the Ager Damascenus, and is 
distriputed to all the cisterns and fountains 
in the city. The other two, whichare taken 
to be the work of art, are drawn round, the 
one to the right hand, and the other to the 
left (as the rivers of water are turned), on 
the borders of the gardens into which they 
are let out as they pass, by little currents, 
(divisions), and so dispersed all over the 
vast wood; insomuch that there is not a 
garden but hasa fine quick stream running 
through it. A traveller describing the 
orange garden of the emir of Beyroot, ob- 
serves that ‘‘it contains a large quadran- 
gular plat of ground, divided into sixteen 
lesser squares, fourin a row, with walks be- 
tween them. The walks are shaded with 
orange-trees of a large spreading size. 
Every one of these sixteen lesser squares in 
the garden was bordered with stone; and 
in the stone work were troughs very artifici- 
ally contrived, for conveying the water all 
over the garden: there being little outlets 
cutat every tree, for the stream as it passed 
by to flow out and water it.” With these 
items of oriental custom before us, we per- 
ceive at once the point of the comparison in 
the passage, Prov. xxi. 1. In Deut. xi. 
20, it is said of the land of promise, “‘ The 
land, whither thou goest in to possess it, is 
not as theland of Egypt, from whence ye 
came out, where thou sowedst thy seed, and 
wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden of 
herbs.” The phrase watering with the foot 
may refer to the construction of channels 
and water-courses like those above men- 
tioned, which was accomplished by the 
action of the footin digging. §o alsoin2 
Kings zix. 24, “ {have digged and drunk 
Strange waters, and with the sole of my 
feet have I dried up all tho rivers of be- 
sieged places;” ée. I have digged new 
ehannols by tag lakoure of the spade, have 
40 
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turned the rivers out of their ancient 
courses, which consequently were dried up 
and thus have made my army to drink o! 
strange waters, flowing in channels to 
which they had never before been accus- 
tomed. It would with us be avery bold 
figure to say that Cyrus dried up the Eu- 
phrates, the river of Babylon, with his foot; 
but when understood, as now explained, of 
digging anew channel, which was done with 
proper implements by the agency of many 
thousand feet, the expression would be by 
no means high-wrought to the imagination 
ofan oriental. Another, and, as some think, 
much more natural opinion is, that allusion 
is made to the machinery for drawing up 
water, by means of a rope or string of 
buckets attached to a wheel, which was 
turned like a modern tread-mill. 

In the hot countries of the east the assuag- 
ing of thirst is one of the most delightful 
sensations that can be felt, and hence the 
frequent allusions to it in the sacred writ- 
ings. [Ps. cxliii. 6; Prov. xxv. 25, &c.] 
Every attention which humanity and hos- 
pitahty can suggest is paid at the present 
day to furnishing travellers with water. We 
are told that public reservoirs or pools are 
opened in Arabia and Egypt; and in the 
Mohammedan villages of Palestine bread 
and water were furnished by the inhabi<x 
tants gratuitously. In India, at this day, 
the natives offer water to weary trayel- 
lers, in honour of their gods. Hence tne 
force and beauty of the allusion, Matt. x. 
42. Water was commonly drawn out of 
wells by females, and transported upon the 
shoulder or head, in large leathern or 
earthen vessels. 

Warer-spouts. [Ps. xlii. 7.] This sur- 
prising phenomenon was not unfrequently 
secn on the Syriac and Jewish coasts. 
It is forcibly alluded to by the psalmist 
in the passage above cited. He represents 
the calamities that came upon him, accord- 
ing to the prediction [2 Sam. xii. rr], as 
like a violent storm at sea, where the tor- 
rents that poured down from above meet 
the columns of water that ascend from the 
depth beneath; the clouds above call- 
ing to the waters below, and exciting each 
other to join their forces and overwhelm 
the despairing sufferer in hopeless de- 
struction. 

Wax. [Ps. xxii. 14.] A well-known sub- 
stance, easily softened and dissolved by 
heat. [Ps. lxviii. 2; xevii. 5; Mic. i. 4.] 

WEATHER, weth’er, [ Job. xxxvii. 22.] The 
words fair weather might better be rendered 
Golden Splendour, and then the allusion to 
the aurora borealis is obvious. 

Wrppine Garment. [Matt. xxii. 11.] 
The wedding garments were furnished by 
the host, and were required to be worn 
by those who were admitted as guests 
at marriage-zuppers. So holiness and 
righteousness are called the garments ia 
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which the guests must appear at the mar- 
riage supper of the Lamb. 

BEK. [Gen. xxix. 27.] The word in 
this passage means the term of seven days 
during which the niarriage festival lasted, 
ns if Labon had said, ‘* Attend to the cere- 
monies of the present marriage first, and 
then commence another term of seven 
years service for Rachel.’? The division of 
time into portions of seven days had its 
origin at the beginning of the creation 
(Gen. vii. 4-10; viii. ro-12], and the traces 
of it are found in every quarter of the 
world. It is to be observed that this is 
not a division of time suggested, like the 
day, mouth, or year, by the revoiutions of 
the heavenly bodies. It is perfectly arbi- 
trary, and yet in all the countries of the 
east, among ancient nations, before they 
had any knowledge of the sacred history, 
or even in the uncultivated tribes of Africa, 
this division is recognized, and the days of 
the week named. 

The Jews gave no names for the days of 
the week, but simply the nimber, as the 
first, second, or third day. And this prac- 
tice is adopted by many persons at the 
present day, for example by the Society of 
Friends. The names of the days in modern 
mse are derived from the Saxon language, 
in which they have a signification derived 
frem northern mythology. 

Besides weeks of seven days, which were 
rendered from one Sabbath to another, they 
had a week of years, or seven years, anda 
week of seven times seven years, which 
brought in the fiftieth, or jubilee year. 

Wetts. [Exod. xy. 27.] These were 
very essential in a country of flocks and 
herds, and were generally provided at each 
place of pasturage. They were deep [John 
iv. 11], and expensive to dig and preserve, 
and hence were a valuable part of the 
husbandman’s property. [Num. xx. 17-19. ] 
They were sometimes owned in common. 
[Gen. xxix. 2, 3.] To protect them from the 
sand, and from being used by others, they 
were covered usually with a stone. [Gen. 
xxix. 2, 8.] To stop them up was, and still 
is, regarded as an act of hostility [Gen. 
xxvi. 15]; and to invade the right of pro- 
perty in them was often the cause of sore 
contention. [Gen. xxi. 25.] In a country 
where water was so valuable, and so difli- 
cult to be procured, it was an appropriate 
emblem ofrich blessings. [ Jer. ii.13 ; xvli.13. 

Wuatz. ‘Job vii. 12.] In the Mosaic 
account of the creation, we are told that on 
the fifth day God created great whales. 
(Gen. i. 21.] The word probably means no 
particular species of animals, but the 
Jargest class of created things, whether in- 
The geo- 
logical investigations of the present day 


her different from any now known; an 


eomparatira anatomy proves their nature 
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to be most accurately described by the term 
“ereat creeping things.” This use of a 
general word to denote some huge monster 
is supposed by some to occur in Ps. civ. 26; 
Hzek, xxxii. 2, compared with Matt. xii. 40, 
and also Job vii. 12. 

Wauear. [Judg. vi. rr.] This mostuseful 
and important of all grains was produced 
abundantly in the land of Canaan. In our 
translation it is often mentioned under the 
general name of corn. 

Waite, Awite, being the purest and most 
shining colour, is often used to represent 
what is pure and glorious. God having 
hair white as wool, and white garments, 
and riding on a white cloud, denotes His 
eternity, wisdom, holiness, and the equity 
of His providential conduct. [Dan. yii. 9; 
Rey. xiv. 14.] Christis said to be white; He 
is pure in His godhead, holy, hichly exalted, 
and abounding in love; and He is ruddy, 
and red in His apparel. He appeared in our 
nature, and suffered in it, and in the execu- 
tion of His wrath conquers and destroys His 
enemies. [Song of Sol. v. 10; Isa. xiii. 1, 
2.] His hair white as wool, denoting His 
eternity and wisdom. [Rev. i. 14.] The 
whiteness of His throne imports the holi- 
ness, equity, and glory of His procedure in 
the last judgment. [Rev. xx. 11.] Tho 
‘white horses” of Christ aud His people 
are the pure truths of the gospel, by 
means of which they obtain spiritual 
victories. [Rev. vi. 2; xix. zr.] Sainta 
are made white when fréed from guilt and 
pollution. [Ps. li. 7.] Their white raiment 
is the righteousness of Christ imparted tu 
them, and their sanctification, the state of 
heavenly glory, inwhich they are peaceable, 
noble, and triumphant kings and priests 
unto God. [Revy.-iii. 4, 5; iv. 4; vil. 14. 
The Nazarites were ** whiter than milk’ 
when they kept their yows, and looked fresh 
and comely. [Lam.iv.7.] The fields were 
white to harvest, or ripe, when multitudes 
seemed fond of hearing the gospel, by the 
power of which men are cut off from their 
natural state, gathered to Jesus, and bound 


up in the bundle of life with Him. [John 
iv. 35. 
Wuirter Ass. [Judg. v. 10.] The most 


beautiful specimen of asses is the Atun, or 
white ass. Calmet says, that it is the imme- 
diate descendant of the wild ass, or onager, 
and is much valued by the great men of the 


J) east, and eagerly sought after for their own 


personal dignity and accommodation. Such 
is the price of these lovely and elegantly 
proportioned creatures, that common peopie 
are unable to procure them, and the pos- 
scssion of them is therefore restricted to the 
great and wealthy. Some writers hava 
stated that the genuine race of-white asses 
is pecullar to the vicinity of the river 
Enphrates. The whits of this comely 


greatly to ita noble appcarence, and thers 
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Tore so suited to the imposing and graceful 
ossession of ancient eastern princes. In 
udg. xii. 13, 14, we read of one of the 

judges of Israel, Abdon, a Pirathonite; he 
ad forty sons and thirty nephews that 

rode on threescore and ten ass colts, that is 
white ass colts. This furnishes some idea 
of the splendour and dignity maintained by 

Abdon, the judge of Israel. The costly 

present of the opulent and holy patri- 

arch Jacob to his brother Esau, included 
twenty she asses and ten foals of this 
superior race. [Gen. xxxii.15.] To one of 
the same species the dying Jacob alluded 
wheu he pronounced the blessing on Judah, 
and described him as ‘‘ binding his foal unto 
the vine, and his ass’s colt unto the choice 
vire.” [Gen. xlix. 11.] The words ‘‘ass’s 
colt.’ inthe original, are the “son of the 

Atun,” or white ass. David had, as one of 

the appendages of royalty, a stud of white 

asses. Therefore we read [z Chron, xxyii. 
jo] that over the atunuth, or white asses, 
was appointed Jehdeiah the Meronothite, 

Such was the astonishing wealth of Job, 

that he possessed a thousand she asses, 

after he had been raised from the depths of 
poverty, suffering, and disease, to an eleva- 
tion of power, wealth, and glory, far exceed- 
ing that which he originally enjoyed. [Job 

xiii. r2.] 

Wuitep Stevtonres. [Matt. xxiii. 27.] 
It-was customary to whitewash the Jewish 
sepuichres aruually, that they might be dis- 
tinctiy seex and avoided, inasmuch as 
coming in contact with them was the occa- 
sion of ceremonial defilement. [Num. xix. 
16.] his practice gave them a neat and 
beautiful appearance, and presented a 
striking contrast to the dark and offensive 
mass of putrefaction within. 

Wipow, wid’-o, A woman whose husband 
‘s dead, More than two hundred years be- 
fore the giving of the law, widows, whose 
husbands had left them childless, married 
their deceased husband’s youngerunmarried 
brother, to obtain seed for the deceased one. 
So Tamar married the two elder sons of 
Judah, and had the third promised to her. 
[Gen. xxxviii.] Unaer the Mosaic law this 
was expressly enjoined [Deut. xxv. 5, 6], 
or the nearest kinsman might doit. [Ruth 
iv.} As children were esteemed a great hon- 
our, especially in a natio. whence the Mes- 
siah was expected, widowhood, in such as 
were not past the age of child-bearing, as 
well as barrenness, was reckoned a great 
shameand reproach. [Isa.iv. 1; liv. 4.] It 


was prestuned any young woman of charac- ; 


fer would find a husband, either in the 
family of her deceased husband, or some 
other. The widows of kings, however, con- 
tinuod in their widowhood, and were the 
property, though not always wives of the 
successor; and to ask any of them in mar- 
riage was considered as indirectly claim- 
ing the kingdom. [1 Kings ii. 13-25.] As 
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widows are too often overlooked by men, God 
has claimed a peculiar concern with them 
as their husband, supporter, and judge. 
[Ps. lxviii. 5; cxlvi. 9.] He charged the 
Hebrews to take peculiar care of them, and 
of fatherless children [Deut. xiv. 2y]; and 
has threatened terrible punishments against 
such as oppress and injure them. [I’s. xciv. 
6; Mal. iii. 5.] Under the gospel, the churck 
is to provide for those that are ‘‘ widows in- 
deed;” i.e. widows of a good character, 
humble, and liberal when able, and now 
grown old and truly destitute; but younger 
widows are advised to marry. [1 Tim. v. 
3-16.] To show kindness to widows is a 
branch of the true religion. |Job xxix. 13; 
Jam. i.27.] To mark their desolation, and 
deprivation of all joy, honour, and comfort, 
Jerusalem and Babylon are likened to wid- 
ows [Lam. i. 1; Isa. xlvii.8]; and often the 
‘leaving wives widows” imports the being 
cut off by the sword, or by some untimely 
death. (lam. va3; Ezek. xxii. 25.] “ Wid- 
owhood and loss of children came upon 
Babylon in one day;’’ suddenly she lost 
Belshazzar, and her rulers, and dignity; 
and had yast numbers of her inhabitanta 
slain by Cyrus. Under Darius Hystaspas, 
her inhabitants slew their wives and 
children, and almost all that were not able 
to bear arms, that the provision of their be- 
sieged city might not be wasted by usclesr 
mouths. [Isa. xlvii. 9.] 

Wiip Ass. [Job. xxxix. 5.] In Scrip 
ture there are three names given to the ass, 
That which is given to the ordinary kind 
is chamor, signifying turbulence; that 
which is applied to the zebra, a species of 
the wild ass, namely, para, signifying to 
break loose; the third is orud, signifying 
braying, which is applied to wild asses. 
This name occurs in Dan. v. 21; what is 
there translated the beast of the field, is, in 
the original, oredia, or wild asses. 

From the very diminutive specimen of the 
ass in our northern climate, we can form ne 
idea of the loveliness, the elegant propor- 
tion, the liveliness, and the exceeding 
agility and swiftness of this wild but 
superior animal. In many parts of Asia, 
in its native wilds, it is remarkable for 
beauty and vivacity. Itis chiefly found in 
its natural state in the dry end mountainous 
deserts of Tartary, and in the southern 
parts of India and Persia. In ancient times 
it was common in partsof Syriaand Arabia. 
It stands much higher on its limbs than 
*40.4e which are domesticated, and, in pro- 
portion, its legs are much more slender. 
Its hair is very fine, lightin colour, soft and 
silky. Wild asses live in small herds; they 
are timid and watchful, one of their nnmber 
acts as leader, and in an eminent degree 
they possess the senses of smelling and 
hearing. The food in which they chicfly 
delight is bitter lactoscent heybs and the 
wild plants of the desert. 
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In Gen. xvi. 12, the Ishmaelites are com- 


pared to wild asses, to represent their froo | 


wandering habits, and also their ungovern- 
able, lustful, regtless, wild, 


original a man like a wild ass; “‘hishand will 
beagainstevery man, and every man’s hand 
against him.” How wonderful! To the 
present day this description is exactly 
applicable to the wild wandering Arabs, 
those tribes which are the descendants of 
Ishmael—man in his natural state, under 
the dominion of passions which have never 
been restrained or subdued by grace. [Job 
xi. 125 xxxix. 5; Jer. ii. 24; xiv.6; Hosea 
vili.g; Ps. civ. 11; Is. xxxii. 14.] 

Witperness [ Exod. xiv. 3], and “‘ desert.” 
These words do not necessarily import a 
mere waste, but rather extensive tracts not 
under cultivation, but affording rich and 
ebundant pasturage. [Josh. xv. 61; Isa. 
xlii. rr.] The principal tracts cf this de- 
scription were the wildernesses of Jericho, 
Judah, Engedi, Ziph-maon, Beersheba, 
Tekoa, Gibeon, and Bethaven. (See these 
under their respective heads.) 

Witt oF Gop [Mark iii. 35] signifies either 
His purpose or pleasure [Eph. i. 11], or His 
laws [Matt. vii. 21], or His revealed will 
contained in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament. [Rom. xii. 2, 

Witt Worsarp [Col. ii. 23] means the 
practice of such expedients for serving and 
pleasing God as are nct required nor sanc- 
tioned by divine authority ; but are such as 
man chooses for himself independently of 
revelation, as deism, and the whole system 
of idolatry. 

Wittow, wil’-lo. [Lev. xxiii. 40.] A well- 
known tree, which flourishes best in marshy 
ground, and on the borders of water- 
courses. [Job xl. 22; Isa. xv. 7; xliv.4; 
Ezek. xvii. 5.] The beautiful species known 
to us as the weeping willow is called the 
Babylonian willow, in allusion to Psalm 
exxxvii. 2. 

‘Wureres. [Isa. iii. 22.] Supposed by 
some to mean a broad, full mantle, or shawl, 
like the veil which Ruth had [Ruth iii. 15], 
and by others a veil, coif, or hood ; and this 
last is its German signification at the pre- 
sent day. 

Winp.. The motion of the air, by means 
ef which a large quantity fows from one 
place to another. The trade-winds are either 
such as blow constantly from east to west, 
or which blow three or six months at once 
from one quarter, and as long from the op- 
posite. Whenthe air, by the heat of the sun 
or otherwise, is most rarefied, thither the 
denser part of the distant air bends its 
course; and so a very rarefied air bodes a 
storm. The trade-winds which are met 
with on the vast ocean, chiefly on the Paci- 
fic, blow not directiy uum cast w west, or 
from west to east, but incline towards the 
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and savage | 
temper and dispositions. ‘‘ Andhe,” namely | 
Ishmael, ‘“‘will be a wild man,” in the} 


| ¢quator, where the air ismostrarofied. This 
rarefaction of the air under much rain hap- 
pens in the torrid zone in the summer 
season. Winds blow almost constantly 
from off the sea, in places yery hot. Winds 
from the sea are warmest in winter, and 
| coldest in summer; and land winds are 


| coldest in winter and hottest in summer 


Winds blowing over hills covered with snow, 
or over cold countries, are thereby rendercd 
colder. In different countries the wind is 
often in different, or even in opposite quar- 
ters at the same time; and the north and 
south winds are wet or dry. [Prov. xxv. 
23.|_ A whirlwind is a strong blast, which 
winds about ina somewhat circular manner. 
Multitudes of such blasts come from the 
deserts of Arabia; and out of one of them 
the Lord spoke to Job. [Isa. xxi. 1; Jov 
XXXvii. 9; Xxxviii. 1.) Whirlwinds some 
times sweep down trees, houses, and every- 
thing intheirway. The Holy Ghost is likened 
to wind, or winds, because He is incompre- 
hensible in His nature; and how self-moved, 
powerful, convincing, quickening, comfort- 
ing, and purifying in His influences! May 
not the north wind figure out His convincing, 
and the south wind His cherishing and com- 
forting efficacy? [John iii. 8; Song of Sol. 
iv. 16; Hzek. xxxvii.9,10.] The destructive 
or afflictive judgments of God are like wind, 
the east wind, or whirlwind. How un- 
searchable in their nature and number! 
How violently they bear down men before 
them, and blow them and-their property to 
ruin! Or are the Assyrians, who trom the 
east came and almost ruined the whcle 
nation of the Jews, and bound them up in 
their wings, to carry them captive to a 
foreign land, this east wind? [Isa. xxvii. 
8; Hos. iv. 19; Jer. xxili. 19; XXV. 32; XXX. 


23. 

"The Chaldeans are called a dry wind, and 
a full wind from the wilderness, not to fan 
or cleanse; ora whirlwind. From the side 
of the Arabian desert they came, and furi- 
ously marching against the Jews, they 
wasted their country, and destroyed their 
lives and wealth. [Jer. xiii. 24; iv. 12.] The 
Turks are like toa whirlwind. How furious 
and destructive were their inroads! [Dan. 
xi. 40.] Temptations of any kind are called 
wind; they tend to toss men from one prin- 
ciple and practice to another, and put them 
to the trial whether they be rooted and 
grounded in Christ and His truth or not. 

Matt. vii. 27.] God’s“‘ lifting up Job to the 
wind” imports His exposure of him to ter- 
rible troubles and temptations, in order to 
try the truth and strength of his grace, and 
to purge away his corruption. Men lift up 
thrashed corn to the wind to separate the 
chaff from it [Job xxx. 22], and Satan is 
said to sift men. [Luke xxii. 31.] Men’s 
sins are called wind; how they unsettle 


| men, and toss them from goodness or hap- 


piness. [Luke i. 77.] Anything urproik 
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able and unsubstantial is called wind. The 
Hebrews in the desert, and proud men, in 
any age, are likened to wind ; how unsub- 
stantial, and how quickly driven away, and 
passed out of life. [Ps. Ixxviii. 39, 40; 
Prov. xxv. 14.] Men’s life is likened to 
wind; it depends on breath, and how vain 
and unsettled, and how quickly passed 
away. [Job vii. 7.] False prophets become 
wind when their predictions are falsified, 
and themselves condemned. [Jer. vy. 13.] 
Words are wind, or strong wind, when des- 
titute of sense, noisy, or passionate. [Job 
yi, 26; viii. 2.] False doctrines are called 
wind; how unsettled, inconsistent, and 
noisy; how they carry off light and un- 
setiled persons, but make little or no im- 
pression on such as are well rooted and 
grounded in the truth. [Eph. iv. 14.] 
Molten images are called wind and confu- 
sion; instead of doing men service, they 
contribute to their disgrace, shame, and 
perplexity. [Isa. xli, 29.] To ‘‘sow the 
wind and reap the whirlwind ”’ is to contrive 
unprofitable schemes, that issue in the ruin 
of the contrivers. [Hos. viii. 7.) To in- 
herit wind is to possess what is unsubstan- 
tial and hurtful. [Prov. xi. 29.] 

Israelites ‘‘ fed on wind, and followed after 
2ast-wind.” Their dependence on the 
Syrians, Assyrians, or Kgyptians, did them 
no real service, but much hurt, blasting and 
raining their country, and go increased 
their lies and falsehood, and hastened the 
desolation of their country. [Hos. xii. 1.] 

Winpvow. ([Gen. vi. 16.] In eastern 
houses the windows open upon the court 
within, and not upon the street without. 
One of the objects in view is to escape the 
dust of the narrow eastern streets. This 
gives a melancholy aspect to the streets, as 
nothing but an unbroken line of blind walls 
ig seen on either side. There is sometimes 
® projecting balcony, or porch, in front of 
the house, carefully closed by lattices of 
what is called Venetian work, and opened 
principally upon some festival. From such 
a place Jezebel is supposed to have been 
looking out when she was seized and put to 
death by Jehu. [2 Kings ix. 30.] And this 
was probably called the casement. [Proy. 
vii. 6. See also Song of 8. ii. 9.] 

Wing. [Gen. xiy. 18.] There has been 
s0me controversy as to the nature and 
qualities of the liquor which is called wine 
in our Scriptures. The plain reader of the 
Bible will be satisfied, however, that it was 
unquestionably an intoxicating drink. [Ley. 
x.9; Eph. v. 18; 1 Pet. iv. 3. 

The ancient Egyptians drank no wine, 
snless we give that name to the sweet, 
unfermented juice of the grape, such as 
Pharaoh’s butler was accustomed to express 
into the cup in the king’s hand [Gen. x1. 9- 
rr], and which was mixed with water. Fer- 
wnented wine they considered as the inven- 
tion of an evil spirit, and it was not offered 
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to their gods. Yet in very early times they 
had learned the art of brewing a kind of 
beer from barley, which, according to the 
Greek historians, was called ‘‘ barley wine.”’ 
This beer is said to have been costly, and 
little, if at all, inferior to wine. It was also 
known to the Hebrews, who, however, had 
less need of it, as their land was productive 
of the richest vintage. 

Like all other countries, Canaan had wines 
of various strength; and a cistinguished 
writer on Jewish antiquities observes, “ The 
wines in those countries cannot easily be 
used without water.” Another ancient 
author says that, ‘‘ The wine at Aleppo re- 
sembies that of Cyprus, and is so fiery that 
when drunk unmixed it causes great in- 
convenience.’ It is very clear, however, 
that intemperance prevailed among the 
Jews (Isa. v.11; xxviii. 1-8; lvi.12]; and it 
is not inconsistent with any known facts to 
suppose that their wines generally had the 
intoxicating principle. Whether the wine 
into which our Saviour miraculously changed 
the water at Cana[John ii. 3] possessed this 
principle or not we cannot know, nor would 
a decision of the question in the least degree 
affect the character of the transaction, any 
more than it would affect the prescription of 
the apostle to Timothy. [1 Tim. y. 23.] The 
process by which the juice of grapes, apples, 
pears, &c., becomes an intoxicating drink, 
is as kindly and benevolently provided as 
the process by which those fruits themselves 
come to maturity ; and so far as the use of 
the liquid, after this process kas taken place, 
tends directly or indirectly to the injury of 
body or soul, so far are we forbidden to use 
it on any pretence or consideration what- 
ever. The inquiry, therefore, what the wine 
of the Bible was in this respect, seems to be 
without any practical advantage, inasmuch 
as the injurious use of it is forbidden ina 
thousand forms; and when it possesses tha 
intoxicating quality, the inordinate use of 
it is decidedly wrong. 

In the east, casks were unknown. The 
wine was kept in jugs, or flagons, and im- 
proved by age [Luke y. omar and by stand- 
ingon thelees. [Isa.xxv.6.] The original 
word rendered ‘“‘lees” signifies 
servers.” 

The ‘‘mixed wine,” often mentioned by 
the sacred writers [ Ps. Ixxv. 8; Proy. xxiii. 
30], was not diluted with water; but, on the 
contrary, was increased in streug‘>, or im 
proved in flavour and colour, by a mixture 
of drugs, herbs, and spices. [Song of 8. 
viii. 2.] Saffron is used at this day among 
the Persians to give a deep colour to their 
wines. Some suppose, however, that the 
phrase, “mixed wine,” denotes wine ren- 
dered stronger by being shaken up and 
mingled with the lees. 

It is necessary for the liquor to remain 
on the lees for a time after the fermentation 
has ceased. Whenever this first fsrmeniaq: 


es pre- 
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tion has been deficient, the wino will have 
a richer and sweeter taste. Unless, however, 
it undergoes a farther fermentation, the ly- 
ing upon the lees will’‘not secure strength 
or flavour, but after repeated partial fermen- 
tation, will run into a thin acid. This beau- 
tifully explains Jer. xlviii. rr, 
Winz-PrEssEs [ Job. xxiv. 11] were cavities 
in the ground [Matt. xxi. 33], built up or 
immed with mason work. ‘They are now 
found in this form in Persia, eight feet 
square and four fect deep. In Isa. vy. 2, and 
Mark xii. 1, the term wine-press rather 
Means the open place or vessel which re- 
ceived the expressed juice from the wine- 
press. It was in one of these cavities that 
Gideon worked. [Judg. vi. r1.] 
WINE-veEssELs. The Hebrews, as well as 
the Greeks, preserved their wine in large 
earthen vessels, or jars, which were buried 
up to their necks in the ground. These 
jars are quite large, containing often as 
much as one of our barrels. The “‘ must,’? 
or new wine, after being poured into such 
vessels, is stirred for about twenty days, 
thrice a day, with wooden rods. When wine 
is to be transported, the Persians sometimes 
decarit it into flasks or bottles, but skins are 
in common use, as they were among the 
aucients. The Hebrews poured even the 
**must,” or new wine, into these sorts of 
skins; but for this purpose they used such 
as were fresh and flexible, and therefore 


not liable to be broken by the fermentation 


of the liquor. [Matt. ix. 17.] 

By ‘‘new wine” [Joel i. 5] 1s intended 
sweet wine, which was purer and stronger, 
and more capable of preservation, and of 
ceourse more inebriating. [Isa xlix. 20; 
acts i. 13.J 

Red wine is more esteemed im eastern 
countries than white. 

Yhe wines of Lebanon and of Helbon, 
near Damascns, were celebrated for their 
excellence [Ezek. xxvii. 18; Hos. xiv. 7], 
and the former retains its character to this 
day. 

Daeg wine in bowls [Amos vi. 6] is 


“supposed to refer to the richness and mag- 


nificence of the vessel, and not to the 
quantity of wine drank. 

Wines. Those feathery limbs of fowls 
tvith which they fly through the air. [Job 
xxxix. 13.] The Hebrews gave the name of 
a wing to anything that resembled it—as (1) 
‘he skirt of a garment. [Ruth iii. 9; Jer ii. 

4.] (2) The outside_or end of a country. 
Tob xxxviii. 13.] (3) The battlement of a 
house; hence, perhaps, the part of the 
Temple our Saviour stood upon is called a 
pinnacle or wing. (Matt. iv. 5.] (4) The 
spreading and warming rays of the sun, 
[Mal. iv. 2.] (5) The sails of ships, or the 
shadows of high mountains. [Isa. xviii. 1.] 
(6) An army spread out like wings. [Isa. 
viii. 8.] And so the ‘‘ wing of abomination” 
may derote tha Roman armies who rendered 
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Judea a desolation. (7) The motions of the 
| Wind. [Ps. xviii. ert As the wings and 
| feathers of birds are instrumental of their 
| flight, and of hiding, protecting, and cherish- 
| ing their young, wings und feathers, when 
| ascribed to God or Christ, import His speed 
| to deliver His people, and the full, comfort- 
|able, and strong protection and influence 
| they receive from His righteousness, love, 
power, promise, and providence. [Ruth ii. 
12; Ps. xvii. 8; xci. 4; Matt. xxiii, 37.] 
Wings ascribed to cherubims and living 
creatures import the readiness and activity 
of angels and ministers in the service of 
God. [Isa. vi.2; Hzek.i.o9.] The saints’ 
wings are their faith, love, hope, holy affec- 
tions, and heavenly meditation, by which 
they mount up towards their Saviour and 
things above. [Isa, xl. 31.] Thetwo wings 
of a great eagle, given to the true Church 
for flving with into the wilderness, mag de- 
note God's special assistance, in bearing her 
up, protecting, and comforting her, and 
directing to proper methods of security 
against anti-Christian corruptions. [Rev. 
xil. 14.] Wings ascribed to Pharaoh, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Alexander, and their kingdoma, 
or armies, may denote the rapidity of their 
conquests, the extent of their dominion, 
and their great power to protect their sub- 
jects and allies; but Alexander’s four winga 
may also denote the partition of his empire 
into four kingdoms, soon after his death. 
(Ezek. xvii. 3, 7; Dan. vii. 4, 6.] 

:~ Wuynow. [Isa. xxx. 24.] Tne process of 
| winnowing among the Hebrews was much 
{like that im use at the present day. The 
grain was taken upon a shovel and thrown 
!upin the wind, and the lighter chaff and 
straw separated, sometimes by the help of 
afan. [Isa. xli. 15, 16; Matt. ii, 12.] 

Winter. (See SEAsons.) 

Wispom. [ Prov. i. 2.] (1) Prudenceand dis- 
cretion to perceive what is fit or unfit to be 
done with respect to the time, place, man- 
ner, instruments, or end of an action. 
(Eccles. ii.13.] (2) Knowledge of sciences ; 
‘so Moses was learned in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians. [Acis vii. 22.] (3) Quick- 
ness of invertion, and dexterity in framing 
curious works ; with such wisdom Bezaleel 
and Aholiab were qualified to fashion the 
furniture of the tabernacle, [Exod. xxxi. 
2-6.] (4) Craftiness in carrying on projects ; 
such was the wisdom of Pharaoh in op- 
pressing the Hebrews [ Exod. i. 10], and of 
Jonadab, who contrived hovy Amnon might 
seduce his half-sister. [2 Sam. xiii. 3-5.] 
The three last are called the wisdom of this 
world. [1 Cor. ii. 6.) (5) Natural instinct 
and sagacity; thus the ostrich is made 
without wisdom. [Job xxxix. 17.] (6) 
True godliness; when one, being taught of 
God to know His will, seeks what is proper, 
shuns what is improper, and studies to pers 
form every duty in the proper season, 
[Ps. xe, 173 dob xxvii. 28.] This wisdom 


is from above; is a special gift of God; is 
pure, making men czreful to avoid error 
and everything sinful, and to cleave to truth 
and holiness; is peaceahle, disposing men 
to make and keep peace with others as far 
as is consistent with holiness; it is gentle, 
disposing men to bear with the infirmities 
of others, and to forgive injuries, and inter- 
pret everything to the best sense it will 
bear; it is easy to be entreated, making men 
ready te receive the persuasions of God's 
word, and yield to good counsel and reason ; 
itis full of mercy and pity towards such as 
are in poverty or distress, or have offended; 
itis full of good fruits, benevolence, libe- 
reality, and brotherly kindness ; it is without 
partiality, not preferring one to another for 
carnal reasons ; and without hypocrisy, dis- 
posing a man to unfeigned holiness, and to 
judge himself by the law by which he judges 
others, [James iii. 13-17.] (7) The gospel 
is called wisdom, and the wisdom of God in 
a mystery, or hidden wisdom; it is a dis- 
play of the wise purposes and methods of 
God concerning the salvation of men, and 
renders them wise to salvation. No crea- 
ture could discover it.. Anciently, it was 
altogether unknown among the gentile na- 
tions, and was but darkly revealed to the 
Jews in mysterious types; nor is it now 
fully understood. [x Cor. ii. 6, 7.] (8) 
Christ is called wisdom, and the wisdom of 
God. As God He is infinitely wise; as God- 
man mediator, all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge are hid in Him. He has 
infinite wisdom for managing all the affairs 
of providence and grace, to promote our 
salvation; in Him is given the most crand 
and full display of the wisdom and know. 
ledge of God; He is made of God, to 
us wisdom; He savingly reveals to us 
the nature and will of God; and ren- 
ders us wise to salvation. [Prov. iii. 
19; vViii.] Wisdom is justified of her 
children—that Jesus Christ was no wine- 
bibber or gluttonous person, but one per- 
fectly righteous; and the true Messiah is 
truly believed, professed, and evidenced by 
the practice of His true followers; and the 
gospel, and true godliness founded on it, 
are sufficiently acknowledged to be full of 
wisdom, holiness, and equity; and by such 
ag devote themselves to the study and prac- 
tiee of holiness are vindicated against all 
the cayils of the ungodly. [Matt. xi. 19.] 
The mouth of the righteous speaketh wis- 
dom; when the discourses of others are 
wicked or vain, his are pious and profitable, 
flowing from an inward knowledge of God, 
turning upon divine things as their snb- 
jecta, and tending to render men wise unto 
salvation. [Ps. xxxvii. 30.] The wisdom 
of God in the hand of Ezra was either the 
law of God, of which he studied the know- 
ledge, or his knowledge of it. [Ezra vii. 
2s.) The wisdom that Solomon had de- 
noted knowledge of scienogs, and sagacity 
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and prudence for government. [1 Kings iii. 
9, 12.] Inthe wisdoz of God, the world by 
wisdom knew not God. God wisely ordered 
it, that neither by the discoveries of God in 
the works of creation and providence, nor 
by all their philosophy, should the heathen 
attain the true saving knowledge of God. 
{x Cor. i. 21.] The wisdom of this world, 
and of its princes, which comes to nought, 
is their carnal policy in managing temporal 
or state affuirs, or the maxims relative to it, 
which frequently rather promote ruin than 
secure men against it. Fleshly wisdom is 
that craft and carnal policy which tend to 
promote the service of sin. [2 Cor.i. 12.] 
No doubt ye are the people, and wisdom 
shall die with you; that is, you imagine 
yourselves the only wise persons, and that 
if you were dead all knowledge of divine 
things would perish from the earth. [Job 
xii. 2.] Scorners seek wisdom, but find it 
not; their attempts towards knowledge only 
render them vain and self-conceited. [Prov- 
xiv. 6.] To preach the gospel with wisdom 
of words, or words of man’s wisdom, or 


| excellency of speech, is to do it in bombastic 


and affected eloquence, and pompous and 
swollen phrases. [1 Cor. i. 17; ii. 1, 4.] 

Wisg Mren. [Matt.ii.1.] Menof wisdom 
and learning in things natural and divine, 
devoted to philosophy, especially to astro- 
nomy, and to the contemplation and wer: 
ship of the Deity. They were ot Persian 
origin, but had spread in Arabia and other 
neighbouring countries of the east; dis- 
tinguished from other classes of their 
countrymen by thoir peculiar habits and 
pursuits. They worshipped the only one 
God, and so blameless did their studies 
and their religion appear to be, thar 
the prophet Daniel, scrupulous as he 
was, to the hazard of his life, with re- 
spect to the Jewish religion, did not refuse 
to accept the office which Nebuchadnezzar 
gave him, of being master of the Magi, and 
chief governor over all the wise men of 
Babylon. As they thus acquired great 
honour and inflnence, they were introduced 
into the courts of kings, and consulted on 
all occasions. They also followed them in 
warlike expeditions; and so much import- 
ance was attached to their advice and 
opinions, that nothing was attempted with- 
out their approbation. 

Wircncrarr, Witcn, Wizar>. [1 Sam. 
xv. 23; Deut. xviii. 10; Lev. xx. 27.] A 
man who pretends to supernatural power, 
so that he can foretell future events, cure 
diseases, call up or drive away spirits, or 
disclose information beyond the reach of 
the natural powers, is called a wizard. A 
woman of like practicesis called a witch, 
and the evil art itself is called witchcraft. 
No sin is more severely denounced by tha 
sacred writers, not only under the Mosaie - 
dispensation (Exod. xxii. 18 ; Dout, xviii, 11, 
z2|, but under the gospel [Gal. ¥. sah 


Withs. 


ee 
Those who consult such foolish and wicked 
pretenders are partakers of their guilt, and 
are abominable in God’s sight. [Lev. xx. 
6; Nah. iii. 4.] A famous pretender to 
supernatural powerlivedat Endor. [1 Sam. 
xxviii. 7.] 

Witns. [Judg. xvi. 7.] A band of pliable 
twigs (as of the willow or osier kind), 
twisted closely together while green, and 
used instead ofropes. The marginal ren- 
dering of the above passage is “small 
cords.” 

Witness. [Gen. xxi. 30.] One who gives 
testimony. Two or more were required in 
judicial investigations [Deut. xvii. 6, 7], and 
when the sentence of stoning was pro- 
nounced they were required to commence 
the process of execution. 

The witness of the Spirit with our spirit 
| Rom. viii. 16] denotes the consciousness, 
more or less distinct, of the operations of 
the Spirit upon the mind, enlightening the 
understanding, and inclining the subject of 
them to do the will of God 

The expression “ faithful witness”? [Ps. 
lxxxix. 37] is supposed to refer to the moon 
(Jer. xxxili. 20], that rules the night, and 
will remain as long as the night itself, 
which, by the terms of God’s covenant, shall 
not cease. [Gen. viii. 22.] 

John often exhibits the gospel in the light 
of a testimony [x John vy. 9], and Christ 
Himself is called “the faithful and true wit- 
ness” [Rev. i. 5; iii. 14], not only to the 
glory and perfection of the Father, but also 
so His own divine mission, and to the uni- 
xersality and perpetuity of His kingdom. 

Wo. [Num. xxi. 29.] This term often 
aenotes a feeling of compassion or sym- 
pathy [ Matt. xxiv. 19], ora simple lamenta- 
tion, as “ Alasfor me!” [Ps. exx. 5.] In 
other connections it is equivalent to the 
threatening of punishment. [Hab. ii. 6, 9, 
15, 19; Zech. xi. 17.] 

Wour. [Isa. xi. 6.] A fierce, cruel, 
Yavenous animal, in size and general ap- 
pearance resembling al og, and a most 


‘terrible enemy to sheep. [¥sa. xy. 25; 


Matt. vil. 15; x. 16; John x. 12; Acts xx. 
29.| The rapaciousness of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin was foretold by Jacob by a compari- 
son with the wolf. [Gen. xlix. 27; Judg. 
xx. and xxi.; and comp.1 Sam. ix. 1, and 
XX. 31, and Acts ix. 1; Rom, xi. 1; Phil. 


dii. 5.] The sacred writers also illustrate the 


cruelty of Israel’s oppressors by ar. allusion 
to the wolf [Ezek. xxii. 27]; and the sallying 
forth ofthe “‘ evening wolf” in search of prey 


(Hab. i. 8]is emblematical of the destruc- 


zion which awaits wicked men. [Jer. v. 5, 
6.| The allusion [Zeph. iii. 3] is to the cir- 
cumstance that the wolf in its greediness 
often seizes on more than it can consume. 
Woon. (1) The timber of trees. [Gen. 
xxii. 6.] They used it for fuel; and “to fall 
under the wood,” is to faint under the most 
plavish service, as bearing of wood. Cedar 
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is the wood of the cedar tree, chiefly of 
Lebanon. [Sol. Song iii. 9.] 

The Assyrian army before Jerusalem were 
as wood or fuel, when the Lord, by seme 
fiery plague, cut off 185,000 of them in one 
night. en xxxiii. 33.] Doctrines, vain, 
empty, and false, which cannot abide the 
trial of God's word, which is likened toa 
fire, are called wood. [x Cor, iii. 12.] (2) 
An idol made of wood. [Hab. ii. 19.] (3) A 
forest or multitude of trees growing toye- 
ther; or the place where they gruw. There 
was a variety of forests in Canaan; as the 
forest of Hareth, in the south of Judah 
{1 Sam. xxii. 5], of Mount Fphraim [Josh. 
xvii. 18], of Bethel [2 Kings ii. 14], and 
of Carmel [2 Kings xix. 23]. On the cast 
of Jordan was a forest called the Wood of 
Ephraim, because thereJephthah had routed 
and cut off multitudes of the Hphraimites. 
{2 Sam. xviii.6; Judg. xii. 5.] We read 
also of the forest of Arabia; but that of 
Lebanon is the most noted, and it is calied 
the King’s forest, as the Persian kings took 
it under their special care. The Assyrian 
army is called a forest: how numerous and 
how stately was their appearance, but how 
soon were they consumed by the wrath of 
God. Egypt and her numerous cities, and 
her large army, under Pharach-Necho, is 
called a forest. Jerusalem is called the 
forest of the south field; it lay near the 
south of Canaan: the Chaldeans marcheé 
southward to it, and numeroas were its 
houses and inhabitants, A dangerous and 
troublesomelike condition is likened to a 
wood where serpents and wild beasts 
abound; andtosleep safely in wildernesses 
and woods, is to enjoy the most complete 
safety and happiness. [Isa. x. 18,19; xxi. 
13; XXxii. 19;, Neh. ii. 8; Jer. xlvi. 23; Ezck. 
XX.46; Xxxivs25. ] 

Woon was anciently plucked off tho 
sheep, though alive; and soa fleece taken 
off a sheep at a time, was called by the 
Romans Vellus, the plucking. In China, 
the sheep are shorn thrice every year, An- 
ciently, the best wool was had from about 
Damascus; now the Spanish is reckoned 
the best in Europe. In countries either 
too hot or too cold, the wool is coarse or 
short. Snow is like wool in softness and 
whiteness; its broad flakes are like locks 
of wool, and it warms the earth as a wool- 
len garment does the body. [Ps. exlvii. 
16.] Crimson-like, or very aggravated 
ransgressions, are as white wool when fully 
pardoned. [Isa. i. 18.] Superstition, car- 
nal sloth, and self-righteousness, are like 
wool that causeth sweat; how defiling and 
fatiguing. [Ezck. xliv. 17.] 

Worp. [John i. x.] This is one of the 
titles of Jesus Christ. It may denote that 
He is the medium by which the Father do- 
clares His word or will. The Jews com- 
monly used this term to designate the Mes- 
siah; and so prevalent was its use among 
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the Gentiles also, that the evangelist is par- 
ticular to define clearly the true doctrine 
respecting Him to whom it was applied ; and 
no language can more clearly express the 
idea of eternity and self-existence than the 
language we employs to describe the being 
and attributes of the Messiah. ‘The Scrip- 
tures are figuratively called the word of 
God [Rom. ix. 6]; the word of righteousness 
[Heb. v. 13]; the word of faith [Rom. x. 8]; 
and the word of salvation [Acts xiii. 26]. 

Works. [Ps. cxlv.9.] The works of God 
are the things created and governed by His 
wisdom and power. 

Good works [Eph. ii. 10] are such as pro- 
ceed from love to God, and are done in 
obedience to His law, and from a zegard to 
His glory and man’s welfare. 

We are saved by faith, but faith without 
works is dead—i.e., it is without any evi- 
dence of life. Works constitute the evidence 
and determine the strength and character 
of faith, 

Wortp. [x Sam.ii. 8.] This term is used 
by the sacred writers in a variety of senses, 
each of which may ordinarily be determined 
by its connection. Among them may be 
mentioned the following:—The habitable 
earth [Ps. xxxiii. 8]; time [Isa. xlv. 17; 
Matt. xxviii. 20]; present existence [John 
i. g|; future existence [Mark x. 30]; the 
nations and kingdoms subject to Rome in 
the time of our Sayiour [Luke ii. 1]; an in- 
definite number [John xii. 19; Acts xix. 
27]; close of the Jewish dispensation con- 
nected with the final consummation of all 
things [Matt. xxiv. 3]; the corrupt senti- 
ment, disposition, and practices of sinners 
[James i. 27; 1 John iy. 5]. 

Worms. [Exod. xvi. 20.] A large class 
of animals without any of the senses belong- 
ing to other animals, exeept feeling. From 
the circumstance that one or more species 
of worms are found in putrefying flesh, we 
have the figurative expressions in Job xix. 
26; Xxi. 26; xxiv. 20; Isa. xiv.1z. Owing to 
the constant accumulation of filth and 
putrefaction in a valley near Jerusalem, it 
was always alive with worms, and fires 
were maintained day and night to consume 
the sources of pestilence. Hence the allu- 
sion [Isa, Ixvi. 24; Mark ix. 44, 46, 48]. At 
an advanced stage of some diseases worms 
are bred in the flesh. [Job vii. 5; xvii. 14; 
Acts xii. 23.] The meanness of the worm, 
and its liability to be trodden down unno- 
ticed, afford the illustrations in Job xxy, 6; 
Ps. xxii. 6; and Isa. xli. 14. 

Wormwoop. [Deut. xxix. 18.] A plant 
of which there are several species, aud all 
distinguished for intense bitterness; and 
probably some may be not only bitter and 
nauseous, but positively hurtful. Hence it 
is often joined with or used in the same 
tense as gall and hemlock, to denote what 
ts offensive or injurious. [Dent. xxix. 18: 
Proy. vy. 4; Amosy. 7; vi, 12] To be obliged 
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to use it as food expresses the extreme of 
sae (Jer. ix. 15; xxiii. 15; Lam. 1&4, 
I5, 19. 

Ona [Matt. ii. 2.] This word, as 
used in our Bible, has various significations. 
In most instances it means simply an act 
of respect [Matt. ix. 18; Acts x. 25], and 
does not imply any religious emotion. Where 
the,act respects the Divine Being, the only 
proper object of religious worship, the con- 
nection shows. it. (John iv. 24; Heb. i. 6; 
Rev. xxii. 9.] Itis used, however, in rela- 
tion toidol gods. [Dan. iii. 5, 12,14; Acts 
xix. 27.] = 

Wratnu, rath. [Anger, indignation, fury.] 
It is a passion which prompts a human being 
to revenge injuries. [Gal.v. 19, 20.] The 
hurtful effects of such a passion are shown 
in Prov. xxvii. 3. But wrath, in Scripture, 
sometimes marks the just punishment of 
crime. [Romans xiii. 4, 5.] God’s wrath 
denotes His indignation at obstinate sin and 
His determination to punish it. [Rom. i. 
18.] The manifestation of His hatred at 
sin is shown in Psalm xc. 11; 1 Thess. 5, 9. 
Men are said to pass their days in God’s 
wrath when they spend them under the 
apparent tokens of His displeasure. [Pas. 
xc. 9.] His chastisement of His people is 
called a little wrath; it marks His displea~- 
sure at their sin, but great mercy to them. 
Men are said to treasure up unto themselves 
“wrath against the day of wrath” when 
they expose themselves to just punishment 
in time and eternity. [Rom. ii. 5.] 

Writine, ri/-ting. (Exo. xxxii. 16.) 
Writing by pictures, or in hieroglyphics, is 
an art of very ancient date, and is eyen now 
common in many savage nations. An eye 
represented God as the Omniscient; ar eye 
and sceptre, a king; a lion, courage. This 
is common in its most unimproved form 
among the American aborigines, and was 
the common method used by the Mexicans, 
some of whose ancient pictures of this kind 
are preserved. 

The most numerous and remarkable 
specimens of hieroglyphic writing exist in 
Egypt; they have been sought out by 
travellers, and copied in drawings and cop- 
per plates. There is a very large collection 
in the British Museum, and, thanks to the 
successful investigation of the Rosetta stone, 
the hieroglyphics are now decipherable, 
and the result has been to throw a great 
light upon the Scriptures, and vindicate the 
Mosaic history from a multitude of objec- 
tions. 

It is not improbable that these pictures, 
which were at first accurate resemblances 
of objects, became at last merely signs of 
ideas, and that hence alphabetical writing 
came into use. Itis the prevailing opinion 
that the Israelites were acquainted with 
letters when they were in Egypt as bond- 
men; and when they took possegsion of the 
land of Canaan they found a eity called 
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Yarn, Linen. 


— 


Zacharias. 


Kikjathsepher, which means the city of 
books or letters, and indicates the existence 
of the art among that people. Through all 
the Mosaic history books and writings are 
mentioned as in familiar use. The practice 
of employing an amanuensis was much 
more common in ancient days than now. 
Hence Paul notices it, as a special cireum- 
stance, that he wrote the letter to the Gala- 
tians with his own hand. [Gal. vi. rz.] 
This fact also explains Rom. xvi. 22; 1 
Cor. xvi. 21; Col. iv. 18; 2 Thess, iii. 17. 


~. 


Yary, tiven. [z Kings x. 28.] There is 
a diversity of opinion as to the meaning of 
this term. ‘here is very strong reason to 
doubt the correctness of the rendering in 
our translation. 

Yuan. [Gen. xvii. 21.] That space of 
time wherein the sun finishes his course 
through all the signs of the zodiac circle of 
the heavens, consisting of the four seasons 
of spring, summer, autumn, and winter. It 
consists of three hundred and sixty-five 
days, five hours, forty-nineminutes. Julius 
Cesar fixed the Roman year at three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days and six hours, 
which in four years make one day, and in 
the fourth year is added to February, and 
eecasions that year to be called leap-year. 
By this year we still reckon our time; but 
a3 it includes about eleven minutes too 
much, this in one hundred and thirty years 
runs the reckoning forward one day, and 
in our reckoning had run forward the year 
full eleven days, till this was rectified by 
the introduction of the new style among 
us, as it was in several countries abroad, by 
Pope Gregory, more than two hundred years 
azo. In prophetic language, a year signi- 
fies three hundred and sixty years, and a 
month thirty, a day being put for a year; 
and so three years aud a half, and “times, 
time, and half a time, ” or forty-two months, 


- or twelve hundred and sixty days, are sup- 


posed to denote the twelve hundred and 
sixty years duration of the mysterious 
Antichrist. [Rev. xi. 2,3; xii. 6, 14.] With 
the Jews the year was civil or sacred, solar 
or lunar. 

Fattow YeAR. In the seventh year all 
agricultural labour was suspended, and 
spontaneous productions were left to the 

oor, the traveller, and the wild beasts. 

Lev. xxv. 1-7.] This was (1) For the sake 
of the ground; (2) For the preservation of 
wild beasts; and (3) To make the people 
provident and sensible of dependence. The 
people could fish, hunt, take care of bees 
and flocks, repair buildings, manufacture 
elcthes, and carry on commerce. This year 
was religiously observed. [Deut. xxxi, 
fia—-T3. 

yas. (Gon. zxyii. 4e.] The yoke was 
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laid upon the neck of the beast, and fastened 
with thongs to the animal, and to the plough- 
beam. It thus became a lively image of 
slavery, subjection, imprisonment, and se- 
vere rule, while the removal of the yoke 
indicated the corresponding deliverance. 
(Jer. ii. 20.] Breaking the yoke also repre- 
sents the rejection of authority. [Jer. y. 3; 
Nah, i. 13.] 


i. 


ZAANan, za-a-nan. [A place of flocks.] 
{Mic. i. rz.] Most probably a city of Judan, 
the same as Zenan mentioned in Josh. xv. 
37, Situated in the valley or plain towards 
the Mediterranean coast. 

ZAANANNIM, 2a-a-nan’-im. [Removings. ] 
[Josh, xix. 33.] <A city of Naphtali, in the 
plain of Zaanaim [Judg. iv. 11], north-east 
of Kedesh, near the waters of Merom. 

ZaccuxEus, zak-ke'-us, Pure, innocent, 
righteous.] [Luke xix. 2.] A rich Jew re- 
sident in Jericho, and chief officer of the tax 
or tribute collectors in that place, and bence 
he is called a sinner, for the Jews regarded 
all publicans or tax-gatherers in this light. 
His curiosity to see Christ was so much ex- 
cited that he took pains to climb into a tree 
by the road-side, that he might have a fair 
view of Him as the crowd passed. Jesus, 
knowing his character and motives, pro- 
posed to spend the day with him, to which 
Zaccheus gladly assented. His mind was 
probably brought at once mnder the influ- 
ence of the Spirit of God, and on that very 
day he and his family became interested in 
the salvation of the gospel. [Luke xix. 
x-1o,| The expression ‘‘ Forasmuch as he 
also is a sonof Abraham” probably denotes 
that he was not only a natural descendant of 
the patriarch, but that he had now become a 
partaker of the like faith and promises. 

ZACHARIAH, zak-a-ri’-ah [Whom Jehoyah 
loves] [2 Kings xiv. 29], was the son and 
successor of Jeroboam I1., king of Israel. 
He reigned but six months, and then fell by 
the hand of Shallum, who took the throne. 
{2 Kings xy. 8-11. Compare Amos vii. y.] 

Zacwanias. 1. [Matt. xxiii. 35.] 2. [Luke 
ji. 5.) A priest of the family of Abia 
the father of John the Baptist. The charac- 
ter of himself and his wife is given us 
in the simplest yet most expressive lan- 
guage. [Lukei.6.] The birth of John was 
announced to him in a miraculous manner, 
and seemed so beyond the range of probabi- 
lity, that his faith failed, andhe asked for some 
extraordinary sign that the promise should 
be accomplished, He was immediately de- 
prived of the power of speech, andremained 
dumb until the eighth day after the birth of 
tho promised child; when, being asked to 
give the infant a name, in obedience to tha 
angelic direction he called bim John, and - 
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Zedekiah, 


forthwith the power of speech was restored 
to him, and he employed it in a strain of the 
most devout gratitude and praise, [Luke 
i. 57-80. 

Tore za’-cok [Just one] [2 Sam. yiii. 
17], the successor of Abiathar in the Jewish 
priesthood, was the son of Ahitub, of the 
family of Eleazar. [Compare zr Sam. ii. 
30-36; 1 Kings ii. 27, 35.] 

Zaumon, zal/-mon [Shady] [Judg. 
48], or Satsron. [Ps. lxviii. 14.] A 
near to Shechem, which, it appears from the 
above passage in Psalms, was covered with 


ix: 
hill 


snow. It ia also the name of a person. 
(Matt. i. 5.] : , 
ZAMZUMMIMS, zam-zum’-mins [Tribes 


tnaking a noise] [Deut. ii. 20], or Zuzims. 
{Gen. xiv. 5.] A tribe of people of gigantic 
stature and strength, who inhabited the 
country cast of the Jerdan and the Dead 
Sea. They were attacked and routed by 
Chedorlaomer, and afterwards expelled by 
the Ammonites. 

Zanoan, za-no’-ah. [Bogor marsh.] [Josh. 
Xv. 34, 56.] There were probably two cities 
of this name, both in Judah; one in the 
valley, or low country, the other in the 
mountains, or interior. 


Zapuon, za’-fon [North] [Josh. xiii. 27], } 


or Sxopnan. [Num. xxxii. 35.] One ofthe 
cities of Gad, situated in the valley lying 
along the east side of the Jordan. 

Zanuran, <za'-re-tan [Cooling] [Josh. 
iii. 16], or Zartananw [1 Kings iy. 12], or 
ZARTHAN [x Kings vii. 46], or Zerepa [2 
Kings xi. 26], or ZerepatHa [2 Chron. iv. 
17], or ZerEratu [Judg. vii. 22], all sup- 
posed to denote one and the same place, viz. 
a town on the west bank of the Jordan, at 
the place where the Israelites crossed, when 
the waters were gathered into a heap on 
either side. It was near Bethshean, and 
opposite to Succoth, and was distinguished 
as the birthplace of Jeroboam. 

Zeau. An eagerness towards or against a 
thing. |2 Kings x.16.] God’s zeal is His 
wise, high, and holy regard to His own ho- 
nour, and to the wolfare of His people. [2 
Kings xix. 31.] Men’s zeal is either holy, 
which is an intelligent and prudent eager- 
ness to have God honoured, true holiness 
promoted, and error and wickedness op- 
posed and extirpated [Ps.]xix.9; Numb. 
Xxv. 13]; or ignorant and furious, when men 
are zealous without knowledge of the nature 
of things and prudence, and are zealous 
chiefly for trifles, or even for sin. [Rom. x. 
2; Phil. iii. 6.) 

ZEALous. Hagerly concerned and active 
about a thing. [Numb. xxv. 11; Tit. ii. 14.] 

ZEBULON, zeb’-uelon [Habitation] [Gen. 
xxx. 20], or Zanuton [Rev. vii. 8], the sixth 
son of Jacob and Leah. The portion of his 
@escendants in the promised land was as- 
signed prophetically by his father to their 
gncestors. [Gen, xlix. 13. ] 

@EsvLtoN, Tribe of, possessed that dis- 
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trict of Canaan which lay between the Sea 
of Galilee |Matt.iv. 13] and the Mediter- 
ranean, bounded south by Issachar, and 
north by Asher and Naphtali. This ‘ast 
tribe allied itself to the tribe of Zenulon, 
and joined the forces of Barak and Debcrah 
against the army of Jabin. [Judg. v. 18.] 

The town of Zebulon [Josh. xix. 27] was 
within the territory of Asher, but was pro- 
bably a possession of the tribe of Zebulon. 
Elon, a judge of Israel, was of this tribe, and 
was buried within its bounds. [Judg.xii.12.] 

Zecwantan. [Ezray.1] The prophet was 
the son of Barachiah, and grandson of Iddo. 
[Zech. i. 1.] The expression in Ezra is con- 
sonant to the Jewish usage of calling a de- 
scendant son or daughter, and an ancestor 
father or mother, though they might be re- 
moved two or three degrees frum these rela- 
tions. Zechariah returned from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel, and prophesied contem- 
poraneously with Haggai. 

Zzcuartan, Prophecy of, is the last but 
one in the order of the books of the Old 
Testament. Its grand design is to encourage 
the Jews in the re-establishment of their 
national institutions. Though the language 
is often obscure, and the style seemingly 
unconnected, it contains several animating 
predictions of the future glory of Christ’s 
kingdom, in terms remarkably full and 
explicit. 

ZEDEKIAH, zed'-e-xi-ah [Justice of Jehovah} 
{2 Kings xxiv. 17], the last king of Judah,was 
the sonof Josiah, and the uncle of Jehoiakin, 
his immediate predecessor on the throne. 
His proper name was Mattaniah, but Ne- 
pbuchadnezzar changed it to Zedekiah. He 
commenced his reign at twenty-one, and 
reigned eleven years. [2 Chron. xxxvi. 11. ] 
He is represented as avery wicked man, 
and the nation during his reign was re- 
markably bold and obdurate insin. For 
this cause the prophet Jeremiah was com- 
missioned to threaten them with severe 
judgments, which were visited upon them 
in the most fearfal manner. In the ninth 
year of his reign, he revolted against Ne- | 
buchadnezzar, in consequence of which 
the Assyrian monarch marched his army 
into Judza, and took all the fortified places. 
In the eleventh year of his reign, on the 
ninth day of the fourth month (July), Jern- 
salem was taken. The king and his people 
endeavoured to escape by night; but the 
Chaldean troops pursuing them, they were 
overtaken in the plain of Jericho. Zedekiah 
was seized and carried to Nebuchadnezzar, 
then at Riblah, in Syria, who reproached 
him with his perfidy, caused all his child- 
ren to be slain before his face, and his own 
eyes to be put out; and then loading him 
with chains of brass, he ordered him to ba 
sent to Babylon. 2 Kings xxv. 1-73 2 
Chron. xxxyi, 11, 20.] Itis worthy of special 
remark, that two prophecies. seemincly ir- 
reconcileable, were hoth litterally fulilied im 
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the case of Zedekiah. [Jer. xxxii. 4, 5; 
Xxxiv. 3; comp. Ezek. xii. 13.] 

There were two or three false prophets of 
this name, ore of whom withstood Micaiah 
in a most insolent manner. [1 Kings xxii. 
11-37. See also Jer, xxix. 22.] 

ZEPHANIAH, sef-a-nti’-ah [One whom Jeho- 
vah hides or defends] [Zeph. i. 1], was the 
son of Cushi, and lived in the days of Josiah. 

ZEPHANIAH, Prophecy of, is the thirty- 
sixth in the order of the books of the Old 
Testament. It was uttered in the early part 
of the ministry of Jeremiah, and is designed 
mainty to excite the Jewish nation to repent- 
ance, in view of threatened judgments, and 
to comfort the people of God with promises 
of tke final trinmph of righteousness. 

ZerPHantan [Jer. xxix. 25], the son of 
Maaseiah, who is called the ‘‘Second priest” 
{2 Kings xxv.18. See Hiex-Prrest], was put 
to death by Nebuchadnezzar at Riblah. [2 
Kings xxy. eg 

ZeERan, ze’-rah. | Light arising.] [2 Chron. 
Xiy. 9.] An Arabian king, who, with anim- 
mense army, invaded the kingdom of Judah, 
in the reign of Asa. ‘The pious king of Ju- 
dah, depending on thearm of the Lord, went 
out against him without fear, and obtained 
g@signal yictory. The prayer of Asa on this 
occasion is worthy of all admiration. [2 
Chron. xiv. 11.] 

ZERUBBABRL, ze-rub'-ba-bel [Born at Baby- 
lon] {x Chron, iii. 19], or Zorowaser [Matt. 
i. 12], was the leader of the first colony of 
Jews that returned from the captivity in 
Babylon [Ezra ii. 2], and was of the family 
of David. To him Cyrus committed the 
sacred vessels that were returned to Jerusa- 
lem. He laid the foundations of the Temple 
[Zech. iv. 6-10], and was chiefly instru- 
ments in restoring the usual religions rites 
ofthenation. [Hzra iii. 2-13. ] 

Zrxwae, zig’-lag. [Out-pouring.] [Josh. 
xix.s.] Acityin thesouthernextremityofthe 
territory of Judah, though allotted to Simeon. 
In the time of Saul it was in the hands of the 
Philistines, and Achish, their king, granted 
it to David a8 2, temporary residence when 
he-was flying from che persecution of that 
wicked monarch. [1 Sam. xxvii. 6.] During 
the absence of David and his principal men 
on a campaien, the Amalekites burned the 
city, and made the women and children pri- 
soners. David pursued them under divine 
direction, and surprised the Amalekites, and 
not only defeated them, but recovered all 
that had been taken. [1 Sam. xxx.] 

Zrimei, gim’-7i. [My pruning vine.] [x 
Kings xvi. 9-20.] A general to Elab, the 
gon of Baasha, king of Israel. As his 
master drank heavily at Tinzah, he mur- 
dered him and ascended the throne. He 
immediately caused the whole of the royal 

‘family to be put to death. Hearing of this 
‘entastrophe, the army raised the siege of 


‘Gibbethen, and hastened to dethrone Zimri, | 


Zoan. 

the force brought against him, consumed 
poate and his family after a reign of seven 

ays. 

Zin, Desert of, zin [A flower] [Num. xx. 
r], or Wilderness of [Num. xiii. 21], stretched 
southwardly, about five miles in breadth, 
from the Dead Sea to the Red Sea, end was 
once probably the valley of the Joradan. It 
is now called El Ghor. Itis often mentioned 
in the journeyings of the Israelites, and is 
connected with some of the most interesting 
events of that period. 

Zion, zi’-on Fe mountain ] [Ps. exxxiii, 
3], or Stow. [Deut. iv. 48.] e last pame 
seems to have been applied to Mount Her- 
mon. Both names are applied principally 
to the hill or fortress called the Castle of 
Zion [z Chron. xi. 5], which was taken 
from the Jebusites by Joab, one of David’s 
chief captains. Thither David removed 
from Hebron, whence it was called the City 
of David. [2 Sam. v. 9; vi.10.] It was 
the southernmost of the hills on which 
Jerusalem was built, having the valley of 
Kedron on the east, and the valley of Hin- 
nom or Gehenna on the south and west, 
Acra to the north, and Moriah north- 
east. On it was erected Solomon’s palace, 
called ‘‘The house of the forest of Lebanon;” 
and afterwards the magnificent palace of 
Herod, destroyed by the Romans. The 
Temple and its courts on Mount Moriah 
were called Zion [Ps. lxv. 1; lxxxiv. 7]; 
and the appellation is apnropriated figura- 
tively to the Church, whether on earth or in 
heaven, as the living temple of Jehovah. 
[Isa. ii. 3; Heb. xii. 22; Rev. xiv. 1.] 

Zien, zif. [Borrowed, flowing.] [Josh. 
xv. 24.| There were two cities of this name 
in the lot of Judah; one towards the coast 
of Edom, south-west [Josh. xy. 55], the 
other [Josh. xv. 24] a few miles east of He- 
bron, 0n a hill, on the border of the wilder- 
ness of Ziph[z Sam. xxiii. 13-24], into which 
David fled from Saul and concealed himself. 
The latter was probably the one which Re- 
hoboam fortified. [2 Chron. xi. 8.] 

ZrproRan, zip’-po-rah [A little bird], the 
daughter of Jethro or Reuel. Her marriage 
with Moses, and bearing him twosons, her 
accompanying him part of his way toHgypt; 
her return to her father’s house onsccountof 
anger; her coming with her father some 
months after to Moses; and Aaron’s and 
Miriam’s jealousy of her influence over him, 
we find related in Ex. ii., iy., xviii; Numb. 
x11. 5 
Zrz, or Zrza, ziz, ei'-2ah. [A flower.] A 
hill in the south of Canaan, near the valley 
of Berachah. It is supposed by some that 
it was north of Engedi. [2 Chron. xx. 
16 


Zoan, zo’-an [A low region] [Num. xiii. 
22], by the Greeks called YLanis, and by. the 
Arabs San, was one of the oldest cities of the 
world, founded only seven years later than 


who, finding himself incapable of resisting | Hebron, and situated cn the Tanutiic arm of 
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the Nile. It was evidently the residence of 
a iine of princes [Isa, xix. 11-13; xxx. 4], 
and probably the place where Moses wrought 
the Egyptian miracles. [Ps. lxxviii. 12, 43. ] 
Kgekiel prophesied against it [Hzek. xxx. 
14], and its ruins are yet visible, and present 
numerous pillars and obelisks, as evidence 
of its former magnificence. 

Zoanr, zo’-ar. |Smallness.] [Gen. xiv. 2.] 
A small city, originally called Bela, at the 
southern extremity of the Dead Sea, whose 
king, with four others, rebelled against Che- 
dorlaomer, and was conquered. It was 
afterwards threatened with the same destruc- 
tion as Sodom, but spared at Lot’s request, 
who fled to it for safety from the storm of 
divine wrath. [Gen. xix. 20, 22. 

Zowau, zo’-bah, [A station.] [z Sam. xiv. 
47.) A town and province of Syria, lying 
along the Euphrates, north of Damascus, 
and extending towards Aleppo, whose king 
(Hadarezer) was smitten by David, when he 
went to recover his border on the Euphrates. 
[2 Sam. viii. 3.] 

ZOHE-LETH, z0’-he-leth. (Serpents, stone 
of the serpent. ] A noted stone near Enrogel, 
at which Adonijah held his usurpation-feast. 
Whether this stone was used by the young 
puan to exercise themselves in rolling it, or 


if the fullers beat their cloth on it,ig net 
known. [1x Kings rz. 9.] . 

Zorwar, zo’-fur. [A sparrow.] [Job ii. rz.] 
One of Job’s three friends. He is called the 
Naamathite, probably because he belonged 
to Naamah [Josh. xy. 41], a town assigned 
to Judah. : 

Zoran, zo'-rah [A place of hornets] [é sh. 
|xix. 41], or Zoran. A city belonging ori- 
|ginally to Judah, and afterwards to Dan, 
jnear the boundary line between them; the 
birthplace of Samson [Judg. xiii. 2], and 
probably fortified by Rehoboam. [2 Chron. 
xi. 1o.] It is called Zoréah [Josh. xv. 33], 
and its inhabitants are called Zorites [1 
Chron. ii. 54], and Zorathites [1 Chron. iv. 2]. 

Zurn, zuf. [Flag,sedge.] [1 Sam. ix. 5.] 
The land of Zuph probably derived its name 
from Zuph, one of the ancestors of Samuel, 
the prophet. [z Chron. vi. 35 ] Ramath, 
which was within the province of Zuph, 
was thence called Ramath-zophim, or Ra- 
mathaim. [x Sam.‘i. x. 

Zurn, zur. [Shape or form.] [Josh. xiii. 
21.| A Midianitish prince [Num. xxv. 15], 
who was slain, with others, by the Isreel- 
jites, when the Midianites suffered the judg: 
ee God for their gins. [Nem sav 
11g, 18. 
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